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IN  previous  numbers  *  of  this  Review,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  exhibit  certain  distinctive  characteristics  nf  the  time  ot 
transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern  age,  as  manifestt'd 
in  three  typical  or  representative  men:  Erasmus,  t!ie  philoso- 
phic man  of  letters  ;  More,  the  Saint ;  and  Luther,  the  Revolu- 
tionist. In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  attempt  a  study  of 
Another,  whose  life  also  illustrates  very  vividly  some  impurtant 
tendencies  of  that  period  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  change. 
John  Reuchlin  has  not,  like  Erasmus,  left  behind  him  writings 
which  are  still  the  delight  of  cultivated  men  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  not  around  his  head  that  aureole  of  sanctity 
which  plays  about  the  life  and  transfigures  the  death  of  More. 
His  existence  is  devoid  of  that  dramatic  interest — the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  storm,  the  shock  of  the  earthquake — which  renders 
the  career  of  Luther  one  of  the  most  astonishing  in  human 
butory.  But  through  him  spoke  the  still,  small  voice  of  scien- 
tific scholarship  which  was  destined  to  transform  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  world.  He  is  the  t^pe  of  the  Renaissance  savant. 
Like  others  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  those  polemical 
times,  bis  character  and  work  have  been  singularly  obscured  by 
the   fierce    religious    controversies    which  surged    around   him. 

•  ^Ernsmus,'  '(iuarterly  ReTieir,'  Jmnuiry,  1895,  p.  I:  'Sir  ThcinaB  More,* 
October,  1896,  p.  329 ;  •  Martin  Lutlier,*  July,  1897,  p.  1. 
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The  theological  dust  ha*  now  long  fallen  ;  and  in  what  we  are 
about  to  write  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  disturb  it.  In  this 
article  wf>  shall  first  present  a  brief  sketch  of  Reuchlin^'s  career. 
And  then  we  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  its  real  significance  in 
the  drj  light  of  secular  history. 

The  chief  authority  for  Kcuchlin's  life  is  Geiger's  adoiirable 
work :  far  and  away  the  best  and  complctest  biography  of 
him  :  superseding,  we  may  indeed  say,  all  his  former  biogra- 
phies, and  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  any  subsequent  one. 
It  is  a  monument  of  careful  and  conscientious  research,  and  in 
what  we  are  about  to  write  we  shall  fully  avail  ourselves  of  it: 
a  general  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  which  may  excuse 
us  and  our  readers  from  the  pedantic  trouble  of  constant  refer- 
ences. ToGeiger*s  laborious  diligence  we  owe,  too,  a  collection 
of  Rcuchlin's  correspondence — incomplete,  indeed,  but  still 
extremely  valuable ;  and  the  forty-five  letters  which  Herr 
Horawitz  has  printed — forty-two  of  them  are  published  for  tl 
first  time — form  a  welcome  supplement  to  it.  The  importan 
of  letters  as  documents  of  history  for  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned  is  not  easily  overrated.  We  need  hardly 
observe  how  much  to  illustrate  Reuchlin^s  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vast  correspondence  of  his  famous  contemporaries,  and 
especially  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  of  liutten  and  Melanchlhon. 
In  Knglisb,  we  grieve  to  say,  there  is  little  of  much  value 
regarding  Reuchiin.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Mr.  Barham 
published  a.  'Life'  of  him,  which  is,  chiefly,  a  loose,  and  not 
always  a  very  intelligible  translation  of  MeyerhoH"'s  superficial^ 
inaccurate,  and  sectarian  work.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  hi» 
'History  of  the  Papacy,'  gives  the  outlines  of  his  career  with 
clearness  and  candour,  and  some  excellent  pages  about  him  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Beard's  •  Life  of  Luther.'  In  Mr.  Froude** 
•  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus,*  there  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage concerning  him  : —  i 

'  Reuchiin  was  horn  at  Baflon,  in  1455.  He  come  early  under  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Muxiiiiilian,  who  assisted  and  encouraged  him. 
The  jealousy  of  Hebrew  among  the  clergy  exteudei  to  the  Hebrew 
race.  A  Jew-baiting  cry  was  easily  raifiod,  and  the  orthodox  German 
Church  began  to  demand,  through  the  mouth  of  a  convert  (Pfeffer- 
COni),  that  all  Hebrew  books,  except  the  Bible,  should  bo  burned. 
Renohlin  induced  Maxiiniltan  to  suspend  so  absurd  a  proposal.  Tho 
Dominicans,  who  hated  Ileucldin  already,  turned  upon  him,  denounced 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  writings  as  heretical  to  the  luquisition,  and 
tho  Inquisition,  as  it  could  not  burn  tho  Tulmud,  was  wQling  to 
take  Beuchlin  in  exchange.  Young  Germany,  led  by  L^lrich  von 
Hutten,  swore  that  if  Beuchlin  was  burnt,  the  Church  should  smoke 
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br  it.  Tbe  Emporor  coald  not  afford  to  qnftrrel  witli  tlic  Inqni« 
tition.  Bouchlin  was  suspended  from  Ws  office  and  imprisoned, 
W^iile  the  question  what  was  to  be  dune  with  him  was  referred  to 
the  Pope.' 

Ordinarily,  it  is  the  task  of  a  critic  to  note  any  error  into 
which  his  author  may  have  fallen.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Froude  the  problem  ever  is  to  discover  whether  he  has  deviated 
into  truth.  This  passage  contains  one,  and  only  one,  correct 
tutement :  that  as  to  the  date  of  Reuchlin's  birth.  He  m?(W 
born  in  1455.  But  he  was  not  born  at  Baden.  He  did  not 
come  early  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  That 
potentate  did  not  assist  and  encourage  him.  The  jealousy  of  the 
Hebrew  race  among  the  clergy — whatever  that  may  mean— was 
potan  extension  of  their  jealousy  of  Hebrew.  A  Jew-baiting  cry 
was  not  raised  upon  the  occasion  in  question.  The  orthodox 
German  Church  did  not  demand,  through  the  raouth  of  Pfeffer- 
kora,  that  all  Hebrew  books,  except  the  Bible,  ahould  be  burnt. 
Reuchlin  did  not  induce  Maximilian  to  suspend  that  proposal. 
The  Dominicans  did  not  already  hate  Reuchlin,  who  had  been 
their  faithful  and  trusted  proctor  for  long  years.  They  did  not 
denounce  a  passage  in  one  of  his  writings  to  the  Inquisition. 
The  Inquisition,  which  could  have  burnt  the  Talmud  if  it  had 
chosen,  did  not  express  a  willingness  to  take  Reuchlin  in 
ttcbange.  Young  Germany — whatever  that  may  have  been — 
(lid  nnt  swear  the  oath  alleged  under  the  leadership  of  Ulrich 
von  Hutten,  or  of  anyone  else.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  did 
not  decline  a  quarrel  with  the  Inquisition  :  there  was  never  any 
thought  of  such  a  quarrel.  Reuchlin  was  not  suspended  from 
Mvof  his  offices.  Reuchlin  was  not  imprisoned.  The  question 
that  to  do  with  Reuchlin  was  w<?<  referred  to  the  Pope. 

h  was  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1-155,  that  John  Reuchlin 
wu  born  at  Pforzheim.  All  his  life  long  he  retained  a  deep 
We  for  the  place,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  himself  as 
a  native  of  it  (Phorcensis).  Of  his  parents  little  is  known 
otcept  that  they  were  reputable  people  {chrsame  Leute),  and 
that  his  father  was  bailiff  or  steward  of  the  Dominican  convent 
there.  The  town  possessed  an  unusually  good  grammar  school, 
M  which  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  In 
May  1470  he  was  entered  at  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
founded  fourteen  years  before  by  the  Archduke  Albert.  A 
W^al  career  lay  before  the  new  seat  of  learning.  But  in 
Reuchlin's  undergraduate  days  it  was  as  yet  unvisited  by — 


*  The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  cotne 
Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life.' 
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The  mediaeval  traditioa  still  dominated  it.  And  Reuchlin'i 
chief  gain  from  the  time — between  two  and  three  years— which 
he  spent  there  was  the  advancement  of  his  Latin  scholarship. 
He  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  musical  ear  and  with 
a  Toice  apt  for  singing.  And,  upon  his  return  to  his  native  town, 
these  gifts  won  for  him  a  place  among  the  Court  choristers  of 
the  reigning  Margrave  of  Baden-Durlach,  Charles  II.  Soon 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  intellectual  alertness  and  his 
proficiency  in  Latin,  and  was  chosen  as  travelling  companion 
to  the  Margrave's  third  son  Frederick,  a  youth  of  pleasing 
character,  who  was  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  who 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  He  travelled  to  Paris 
with  his  princely  charge,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than 
himself.  They  remained  for  rather  more  than  a  year  in  that 
city,  which  was  asserted  to  contain  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  reputed  the  intellectual  centre  of  Europe. 
Here  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  as  his  teacher  the 
celebrated  Johannes  a  Lapide,  a  German  by  birth — Johann 
Heynlin  von  Stein  was  his  real  name — who,  after  fruitful 
studies  in  Leipzig  and  Freiburg,  had  become  Rector  of  the 
University  in  the  French  capital.  A  learned,  eloquent,  and 
capable  man  was  this  Johannes  a  Lapide  ;  one  of  the  last 
considerable  masters  of  the  medijpval  school,  but  zealous  for  the 
new  learning,  and  a  moral  force  of  much  power.  Here  began 
Keuchlin's  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  attain  so  great  proficiency.  Here  began,  too,  his 
friendship  with  Rudolph  Agricola ;  a  friendship  unbroken  and 
undimmed  till  the  death  of  that  remarkable  man.  From  Paris 
Reuchlin  followed  Johannes  a  Lapide  to  Basle.  This  was  in 
1474.  There  he  obtained  instruction  in  Greek  from  Andro- 
nikus  Contoblakas,  and  soon  made  sufficient  progress  to  write 
a  letter  in  that  language.  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  Basle  in  1475,  and  the  degree  of  Master  in  1477, 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Reuchlin  began  his  career  of 
authorship  by  publishing  a  sort  of  Latin  Dictionary,  '  \'oca- 
Irul.-vrius  Breviloquus,'  a  work  of  which  the  superiority  to  its 
predecessors  consists,  asGeiger  observes,  in  this,  that  instead  of 
being  a  mere  Concordance  to  the  Vulgate  and  the  Septuagint, 
it  professes  to  embrace  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Latin  language 
stored  up  in  classic  and  jurisprudential  writers.  Of  course 
Reuchlin  by  no  means  completely  transcended  the  traditional 
standpoint,  as  is  shown  in  the  fearful  and  wonderful  things  he 
gives  by  way  of  etymology.  Thus,  he  derives  '  uterus  ab 
utendo,'  or  •  ab  utilitate  ' ;  *  biblia  '  from  *  biblos,'  or  *  bibo  ' ; 
'castra'  from  *casa  alta';  '  barbarismus,*  he  tells  us,  '  =  barba, 
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ars,  mos  * ;  and  *  centauri,*  he  opines,  *  =  gentauri,'  i.e.  *  geniti 
ex  aara.'  Still  the  work  was  a  most  remarkable  one  for  a  boy 
of  twentj,  and  a  promise,  amply  to  be  fuliiHed,  of  his  future 
erudition. 

In  1477,  toward*  the  end  of  the  year  apparently,  Heucblla 
left  Basle  and  went  to  Faris^  where  he  vigorously  prosecuted 
his  Hellenic  studies  under  George  Hermonymus  of  Sparta. 
It  was  from  this  teacher  that  be  learnt  to  write  fluently  the 
Greek  character;  a  valuable  accompHshment  in  those  days,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  his 
acanty  income.  And  now  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  choose 
his  career  in  life.  He  determined  to  give  himself  to  juris- 
prudence, and  proceeded  to  Orleans,  where  there  was  a  famous 
Khool  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  where  in  1479  he  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  in  that  Faculty.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  pursue 
bis  studies  at  Poitiers*  There  on  the  14th  of  July,  1481,  he 
received  his  diploma  as  Licentiate,  after  which  he  delivered  a 
fenr  public  lectures. 

Reuchlin  now  returned  to  Germany,  and  found  himself  once 
more  in  his  native  place,  which  he  bad  left  eight  years  before. 
After  a  stay  of  a  few  months  there»  he  betook  him.self  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Tiibingen,  where,  four  years  before,  a 
university  had  been  founded  by  Eberhard  the  Bearded,  Count 
of  VViirtemberg,  a  wise,  pious,  and  valiant  prince.  Men  of 
distinction  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the  munificence  of 
Eberhard,  who,  although  no  scholar  himself,  loved  to  be 
surrounded  by  learned  men.  Among  those  who  had  accepted 
professorships  at  Tiibingen  were  Conrad  Suramenhart,  of  note 
iu  a  theologian  and  a  preacher,  and  one  of  the  first  Germans  to 
attempt  the  study  of  Hebrew  ;  Gabriel  Biel,  the  most  highly 
esteemed  exponent  then  living  of  the  scholastic  philosophy;  and 
Jobn  Vergenbans  (Naukler)  distinguished  as  a  jurist,  a  his- 
torian, and  an  administrator.  Perhaps  Reuchlin  thought  of 
teaching  there  in  his  own  Faculty  of  the  Civil  Law.  But  it 
iras  otherwise  ordered.  His  fluency  in  speaking  and  writing 
Latin,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  mode  of  pronouncing  it 
current  in  France  and  Italy,  led  Count  Eberhard  to  employ  him 
as  private  secretary  or  interpreter.  In  that  capacity  he  accom- 
panied the  Count  to  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1482. 
In  March  they  reached  Rome,  and  there  Eberhard  received  from 
the  reigning  Pontiff,  Sixtus  IV',,  the  honour  of  The  Golden 
Rose.  It  was  under  this  Pope — a  pcMxr  Franciscan  friar 
suddenly  called  to  the  Apostolic  Throne — that  the  Renaissance 
culminated  in  Rome.  His  chief  pleasure  was  in  a  brilliant 
literary  Court,    and    he   attracted   to  the   Papal  city,  from  all 
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quarters,  the  chiefs  of  the  new  learning.  Conspicuous  among 
them  was  Johannes  Argyropulos,  the  most  highly  gifted  among 
the  Greek  immigrants,  wham  he  had  won  from  the  service  of 
the  Medici  hy  great  promises  and  pensions.  Reuchlin,  who 
is  said  to  have  surprised  and  delighted  Sixtus  by  n  polished 
Latin  oration,  was  among  the  audience  that  attended  the  lectures 
of  Argyropulos,  and  surprised  but  did  not  delight  that  scholar 
by  a  fluent  ofT-band  translation  of  a  difficult  passage  of 
Thucydides  into  Latin.  '  Ah,'  the  chagrined  Hellenist  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed,  '  through  our  banishment,  Greeo^^ 
has  flown  over  the  Alps.'  ^H 

On  returniag  to  Germany  Reuchlin  abode  in  Stuttgart,  where 
Eberhard  ordinarily  resi<led.  In  1482  he  became  assessor  to 
the  Supreme  Court  there.  About  the  same  time  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  married.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  by  the  Dominican  Order  as  their  proctor, 
not  only  for  Swabia  but  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  *  which 
office,'  writes  a  contemporary  historian,  '  he  discharged  for 
twenty-nine  years  with  great  integrity,  and  without  any  hope  of 
gain.*  Thenceforth  till  the  death  of  Eberhard  the  Bearded  in 
1495,  he  was  employed  by  that  prince  in  many  arduous  and 
honourable  public  affairs.  Thus,  in  148G,  he  went  as  one  of 
the  Count's  representatives  upon  the  occasion  of  the  election  of 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  as  King  of  the 
Romans,  by  the  Diet  held  at  Frankfort,  whence  he  proceefled 
to  Aachen  to  be  present  at  the  inunction  and  coronation  cere- 
mony. In  1492  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  as  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  to  Ludtvig,  a  natural  son  of  Eberhard,  and  a  youth 
of  much  intellectual  promise.  It  was  then  that  he  adopted  the 
Heltenized  form  of  his  name,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
eminent  scholar  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  who  was  there  as  Ambas- 
sador from  Venice,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at 
Frankfort  in  the  preceding  year.  Henceforward  he  was  usually 
addressed  as  Capiiion  by  his  learned  correspondents,  though  he 
personally  preferred,  and  habitually  used,  his  German  appel- 
lation. It  was  now,  too,  that  some  personal  intercourse  took 
place  between  him  and  Pico  della  Mlrandola  ;  slight  indeed, 
but  destined  deeply  t<>  influence  his  future  studies.  Another 
friend — true  and  tried  in  the  troubles  of  after  years — whom 
he  made  at  this  time,  was  Jacob  Aurellus  Questemberg,  a 
Saxon,  who  held  the  important  and  influential  appointment  of 
I^apal  Private  Secretary. 

This  second  visit  of  Reuchlin  to  Italy  is  stated  to  have 
lasted  for  nearly  a  year.  He  did  not  stay  long  at  Stuttgart  upon 
his  return,  but  was  despatched  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Linz 

to 
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to  procure  the  Emperor  Frederick's   sanction  of  the  compact — 

the  details  of  which  need  not  detain  us  here — made  between 

Count   Eberhard  and   his   kinsman   and   successor  of  the  same 

name,  for  assuring  the  integrity  of  the   Wiirtemburg  territory. 

He  successfully  accomplished  his  mission,  and  received  singular 

maxks   of  the  Kaiser's   favour  and  esteem.     He  was  ennobled, 

adrmaced   to  the  dignity  of  Pfalzgravc,  empowered  to  name  as 

notaries- public  any  persons  whom  he  judged  competent  for  the 

office,  and  to  create  ten    Doctors  of  the  Law.      Here   he  made 

the  acquaintance   of  a  learned  Jew^  Jacob   ben   Jehiel  Loans, 

from  whom  he  obtained  some  instruction  in  Hebrew,  the  study 

of  which  he  had  already    begun.     Loans  was  a  man  of  great 

(earning  and  probity,  and   Hcucblin  conceived    for  him   a  true 

esteem,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say  affectian.     *  Valde  doctus  homo, 

hamanissimus  preceptor  mcus,  doctor  excellens,^   he  calls  him 

in  the  *  Rudiroenta  Hebraica.'     *  Misericordia  Dei  veniat  super 

«am,'  be  adds  after  mentioning  his  name  in  another  part  of  that 

work.     It  is  a  Latin  rendering  of  the  phrase  used  by  the  Hebrew 

oeople  when  speaking  of  the  departed,  and  we  may  infer  from 

It  that  in   15()»>,  when  the   words   were    written,  this   excellent 

person,  who  unfortunately  is  but  a  name  to  us,  was  no  more. 

Reuchlin  now  pursued  his  Hebrew  studies  with  the  greatest 
vdoar.  Lack  of  books,  lack  of  teachers,  lack  of  time — for  his 
public  occupations  left  him  scanty  leisure — might  well  have 
<iilCOUraged  him.     But  these  difficulties  were  to  him— - 

•  nought  else 
Bat  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove 
To  tlnd  porsiBtiro  constancy  in  men.* 

Thej  served  only  to  excite  him  to  greater  diligence.  During 
the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  his  intellectual  activity  was  prodigious.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
in  a  singularly  short  space  of  time.  He  at  once  devoted  it  to  the 
njjstic  studies  which  he  had  learned  from  Pico  della  Mirandola 
to  esteem  so  highly,  and  applied  himself  to  unlock  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  he  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  the  Cabbalah.  In  14U4  he  published  the  first  fruits  of  his 
labours  in  his  treatise,  /  De  V'erbo  Mirifico,'  an  attempt,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later  on,  to  give  a  Christian  interpretation 
lo  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews. 

And  now  the  tranquil  tenor  of  Keuchlin's  life  was  to  be 
totemipCed.  In  1496,  his  princely  patron  Eberhard — advanced 
(oche  dncal  dignity  in  the  previous  year  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian— died,   and    Eberhard    the    Younger   became    Duke   of 


Wiirtvinbrrg.  The  new  sovereign*!  chief  Minister  was  tl 
Au)(08tininn  monk,  Holziofcr.  Reochlin  had  been  instru- 
MMNitol  in  procuring  his  impnaoaaieBC  rader  Eberhard  the 
filMtfded,  and  now,  not  uaaan»llj,  dreaded  his  vengeance, 
H<i  thought  it  safer,  and  so  did  his  friends:,  that  he  should  quit 
Stuttgart.  He  betook  himself  to  Heidelber^g.  There  he  had  a 
tiMnid  and  protector  in  John  too  Dalbcii;^,  Bishop  of  Worms, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  UnirersitT,  a  adtirated  prelate,  under 
whose  patronage  Kudolph  AgrieoLa  had  spent  his  latter  daj>, 
(lying  not  long  before  Reuchlin's  arriraL  Bat  the  illustrious 
Wimpheling  was  still  there,  strenuoaslv  engaged  in  those  endea- 
voum  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  studies  which  had  won  for 
hini  ihr  title  of  Educator  of  Germanjr.  And  around  him  were 
^nthf^riMl  manj  disciples  of  the  new  learning,  of  less  account 
ihnn  he,  indeed,  but  full  of  zeal  and  energj  ;  *  intent  on  high 
drsSgris,  a  thoughtful  band.'  Here  Reachlin  was  introduced  to 
llio  tiU'CtoT  Palatine  Philip,  who  delighted  in  the  fresh  intel- 
liM'turit  life  of  the  place:  was  nominated  hj  him  a  member  of 
hii  Council  for  one  jear,  with  a  haodxtd  gold  gulden  as  salary, 
two  horses,  and  a  Court  dress:  and  was  finther  appointed  chief 
instructor  of  his  children.  Reuchlin's  Prirj  Council lorship 
wai  no  sinecure.  He  was  soon  emplored  upon  diplomatic 
buftiness.  Philip  required  a  Papal  dispensation  lor  the  marriage 
iif  liii  son  Kupert  to  a  kinswoman  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 
I  \v  rrquircd  also  the  remoral  of  the  Papal  b*n,  which  had  fallen 
tijxni  hitn  by  reason  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  one  of  his 
vitsinis  against  a  certain  abbot.  Reachlin  was  sent  as  ambas- 
kjtdor  to  the  Pope  to  arrange  these  matters.  The  mission  was 
»ur<'<*Bslii1ly  accomplished.  It  lasted,  apparently,  for  four  or  five 
niontlit,  (luring  which  Reuchlin  applied  such  leisure  as  he  could 
roiiiinjitid  lo  the  prosecution  of  his  Hebrew  studies  under  the 
Irariird  Jew,  Obadiah  Sfomo.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again 
in  Htuttgart,  where  a  pacific  revolatioo  had  deposed  Eberhard 
thr  V'liitriger,  and  had  instituted  a  Council  of  Regency  during  the 
iiiiijiiriiy  of  his  successor,  Doke  Ulrich.  Reuchltn^s  friends  at 
lb  idrlltrrg  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  return  thither,  but  in 
Mxut.  Mis  home  and  his  interests  were  at  Stuttgart.  And  there 
an  lionotir  higher  than  any  he  had  as  yet  received,  awaited  him. 
Ill  I'lD'J^,  tlut  princes  of  the  Swabian  Confederation  appointed 
bint  Cdnfislerute  Judge — *CaMari»  majestatis,  archiducis  Aus- 
uiu',  iltustrissimorum  imperii  electorum  et  caeterorum  priacipum 
ill  ( 'onfoderatione  Suevia*  judex  oixlinarius.'  He  held  this 
iinjuMtrint  and  dignifietl  oftii^  f«»r  eleven  years. 

iiul  while  discharging  his  public  duties  in  a  way  which  filled 
•  Utn  lip"  «'f  men  with   honest  praise,*  Reachlin   laboured  with 

unremitting  J 
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tmremlttiDg  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  sound  learniag.    He  did) 
much  to  diffuse  the  study  of  Greek,  and  introduced  the  pronun- 
ciation of  it  which  he  had  learned   from   his  Hellenic   teachers, 
and  which  was  called   after  his  name.     He  did   still   more  to 
pntmote  the  study  of  Hebrew.     His    *  Rudimenta    Hebraicn/ 
published  in  1506,  was  indeed  a  remarkable  work,  composed,  as 
be  tells  us,  *  multo  sudore  et  algore,  prece,  premio,  et  pretio,  per 
long;a  tempora.'     He  was  justly  proud  of  ir,  and  was   well  war- 
ranted in  calling  it  '  inonumeiituai  a?re   perennius.'     We  shall 
have  to  touch  later  on  upon  its  value  and  significance. 

Reuchlin's  profound  Hebrew  studies  had  engendered  in  him 
a  milder  and  more  tolerant  feeling  than  was  common  at  thi* 
time  towards  the  Hebrew  people.  And  the  scientific  cast 
of  his  intellect — prompting  the  search  for  truth  wherever  it 
might  be  found,  and  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake — was 
alien  from  the  dark  dogmatism  prevailing  around  hiin,  which 
lound  in  the  Jews  its  favourite  victims^  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  in  all  history  more  pathetic  than  the  position  of  that} 
|ace  during  the  Middle  Ages.*  Amid  the  crumbling  away 
the  old  civilization  with  the  Pax  Romana  which  hat) 
nBtotained  it,  amid  the  growth  of  the  new  nations  destined 
to  constitute  the  motlern  world,  the  children  of  Israel  clung 
with  persistive  constancy  to  tribal  traditions  long  anterior  to 
ihe  Semitic  migration  into  Canaan,  and  to  a  religious  creed 
Iw  older  than  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  eponym  Abra- 
ham. Everywhere  exiles  and  everywhere  at  home,  unassimi> 
Uted  during  all  those  centuries  by  the  general  life  of  the  cities 
where  they  dwelt,  they  vet  vastly  influenced  it  by  their  mastery 
of  money,  by  their  philosophical  speculations,  by  their  scientific 
attainments.  And  during  all  those  centuries,  they  were  an 
"bject  of  mingled  terror  and  contempt  to  the  professors  of  the 
liominant  creed,  undeniably  the  oJfTspriog,  and  claiming  to  be 
the  complement,  of  their  own.  Popular  superstition,  venting 
't»elf  in  paroxysms  of  sanguinary  persecution,  which  Popes  and 
flints  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restrain,  sought,  from  time  to  time, 
t<»  make  a  perpetual  end  of  them.  But  the  life  of  the  race,  how- 
ever maimed  and  marred,  has  defied  the  most  atrocious  cruelties 
of  its  Christian  assailants : — 

'  It  is  as  the  air  invuluerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.' 

•  V'    -      '  'lardly  rofcr  to  the  fliio  pAASufrc  in  '  Cebt-r  DeutatlilanJ,'  in  which 
H'l  le  incdiffiTal  Jews  to  a  gliogt  puanjinj?  ti  luiritil  triuisure  :  'Like 

«i;L  ::....  1.  (.pi 8  wiitch  over  a  treasure  formerly  cntrii8l(><l  to  it  in  its  lifetime, 
fi  mt  Ihm  inurdered  people,  thia  ghost  of  a  people  ("dic^8e8  gemorJi'te  Volk, 
(liwrt  Volk-rifgpeiist ' )  in  its  durk  Ghettos,  nnd  kept  watch  there  over  the 
Hf»*ew  Bible' 
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Yes,  the  people  of  the  Hebrews,  daring  all  those  age*  of  re- 
buke and  blasphemy,  might  well  have  applied  to  themselves 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  oi  their  sons  :  '  As  deceivers,  and 
}-et  true;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known;  as  dying,  and 
behold,  we  live  ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed  ;  as  sorrowful, 
yet  alway  rejoicing;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich;  as 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all- things/  And,  wonderful 
persistence  in  mobility,  the  part  they  played  in  terror  and 
concealment  during  the  mediapval  period  they  play  openly 
and  without  fear  in  this  modern  world,  upon  an  ampler  stage 
and  with  more  perfect  instruments  ;  dominating  whole  countries 
by  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  by  the  power  of  the  press  ;  fulfil- 
ling in  strange  fashion  the  destiny  announced  for  them  by  one 
of  their  sweet  singers:  *To  be  avenged  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
rebuke  the  people  :  to  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their 
nobles  in  links  of  iron/ 

But  in  Reuchlin*s  time,  the  old  mediirval  disabilities  still 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  Jews.  Nor,  notwithstanding  the 
mildness  of  his  temper,  and  the  openness  of  his  mind,  was  he 
by  any  means  exempt  from  the  popular  prejudices  against 
them.  That  is  evident  from  many  places  in  his  writings.  He 
discerned,  indeed,  and  in  a  striking  passage  strongly  insisted, 
that  the  law  of  charity,  binding  us  to  lo%e  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  extends  even  to  them.  He  would  have  their  conver- 
sion sought  by  gentle,  not  harsh  means,  '  blandimenlis  non 
asperitatibus.'  And  his  rigid  sense  of  justice  obliged  him  to 
allow  that  if  they  followed  the  noxious  trade  of  usury  it  was  at 
the  request  of  Christians — 'ad  petitionera  nostram  * — and  not 
probably  from  any  evil  motive.  The  deep  interest  which  he 
took  in  Hebrew  literature  extended  itself  to  the  Hebrew  race, 
*  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption  and  the  glory,  and  the  cove- 
nants, and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God  anil 
the  promises  :  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning 
the  flesh,  Christ  came.'  And,  in  1505,  he  published  a  little 
treatise,  not  specially  remarkable  save  as  indicating  the  workings 
of  his  mind,  under  the  title  'Dr.  Jiihann  Reuchlin's  tiitsch 
missive  warumb  die  Juden  so  lang  im  ellend  sind  '—an  inquiry 
into  the  reason  of  the  calamitous  condition  of  the  Jews  for  so 
many  ages  ;  which  reason,  of  course,  he  holds  to  be  their  rejection 
and  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah.  He  ends  the  work  with  an 
invitation  to  any  Jew  wanting  instructiori  in  Christianity,  to 
come  to  him  for  it,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  provide  for 
the  inquirer's  corporal  necessities. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  any    Hebrew   accepted  the  offer.     At 
all  times,  except,  we  5upi>osc,  the  very  primitive  times  of  Chris- 
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tianitv,  the  conversion  of  an  Israelite  to  that  religion  has  been 
aa  undertaking  of  much  difficulty.  Even  at  the  present  daj, 
with  all  our  resources  and  appliances  of  organization,  converted 
Jevi  are  the  rarest  of  missionary  trophies,  and  the  most  expen- 
wt.  We  came,  not  long  ago,  upon  a  statement,  apparently  the 
rcralt  of  careful  arithmetical  calculations,  that  the  average  cost 
ofcvery  convert  made  by  the  British  Societies  which  compass 
lea  and  land  for  Hebrew  proselytes,  is  1,001/.  0.«.  \iL  Nor 
doe*  thi«  somewhat  considerable  sum  ordinarily  represent  the 
«rbole  of  the  expenditure.  For,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
convert  once  got  has  to  be  kept :  experience  proves  that  there 
u  erer  great  risk  of  a  relapse.  Then,  again,  the  proselytes 
from  Judaism  have  seldom  been  quite  satisfactory  specimens  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  They  have  been  usually  men  of  dubious 
antecedents,  narrow  understanding,  scanty  culture,  and  unplea- 
«Mt  personality. 

Such  an  one   was  John    Pfefferkorn,  who  in   1506  or  1507 

•m   baptized     at    Cologne,  and    who    forthwith    received    the 

appointment  of  administrator  of  a  hospital   there.      The   new 

comert  proposed  to  himself,  apparently,  as  the  chief  business  of 

^i  life,    the    not   very   hopeful    undertaking    of    inducing    the 

'sligionists  he  had  quitted  to  follow  his  example.    And,  without 

delay,   he   procee<led   to  discharge   against   them    controversial 

*'orks  composed,  it  would  seem,  in  German,  and   translated  f<»r 

pitn  by  various  hands   into   Latin,  of  which    language  he  was 

'^orant.     The  first  of  these  was  entitled   '  Der  Judenspiegel  * 

('kje  Jews*  Mirror),  and  was  published  a  year  after  his  baptism. 

■n  it,  while  vindicating  the  Hebrew  people  from  the  monstrous 

^ttargc  of  sacrificing  Christian  children,  he  gave  a  sufficiently 

^tifavourable  account  of  them,  upon  the  whole,   and  proposed, 

***  order  to   their   conversion,  that  they  should    be  interdicted 

^•^m   the   trade  of  money-lending,   that   they  should    be   com- 

slled  to   hear  Christian  sermfms,  and   deprived  of  the  books 

'liich   were   the  chief  cause  of  their  obduracy.      Novelty  was 

**^t   among    the    merits    of   these    proposals,    which   had    been.  , 

^^ade  time  out  of  mind  by  mediapval  theologians  and  canoniBt».f^ 

"     /efferkorn  followed    up   this   work   by  others   of   a  like  char- 

■^^Jter,  each   more  violent   than   its  predecessor,  and  containing 

*^oihing  worthy   of  notice   here.      His    literary    polemic    seems 

^^  have  been    utterly  infructuous,    and    he   now  determined   to 

^«ek   secular  support   for  the  carrying  out  of  his   programme. 

^'he    Dominicans,    of   whom    there    were    a    large    number    at 

Cologne,  were  led  by  their  traditions  to  sympathize  with  his 

^nds  and  with  his  means.     Through  their  influence  he  obtained 

^n  introduction  to  the  devout  Princess  Kunigonde,  sister  of  the 

Emperor 
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Emperor  Maximilian,  and  was  furnished  bj  her  with  a  letter 
recommendatory  to  the  Kaiser,  then  encamped  at  Padua.  Thither 
he  repaired,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  Maximilian.  That 
easily  impressed  prince  received  him  favourably,  and  entrusted 
to  him  a  Mandate,  requiring:  the  Jews  throughout  Germany  to 
deliver  to  bim  all  Hebrew  books  hostile  to  the  Christian 
religion  or  apologetic  for  their  own,  and  empowering  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  and  two  city  councillors,  U^_ 
destroy  them  at  his  discretion.     This  was  in  1509.  ^| 

Pfeflerkorn  next  endeavoured  to  win  the  approval  and,  i^^ 
possible,  the  co-operation  of  Reuchlin  in  the  task  which  he  was 
about  to  undertake.  But  Reuchlin,  while  desiring  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  Jews,  did  not,  as  he  subsequently  expressed  it, 
'  like  the  look  of  Pfefferkorn.*  Nor  did  the  burning  of  books — 
time-honoured  though  the  practice  was — commend  itself  to  him 
as  a  rational  mode  of  proselytism.     Nay,  he  characterized  it  a» 

*  a  ruffianly  argument.'  Moreover,  he  found  certain  legal  flaws 
in  the  Imperial  Mandate,  and  would  in  no  wise  be  concerned 
in  its  execution.  But  PfefTerkorn,  having  at  last  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  took  back.  He 
proceeded  to  make  a  visitation  of  Frankfort  and  other  towns 
where  Jews  mostly  congregated,  and  to  seize  such  literature  of 
theirs  as  he  could  find.  His  doings  were  unfavourably  viewed 
by  Archbishop  Uriel  of  Mainz,  a  cultivated,  dignified,  and 
choleric  ecclesiastic,  who  ordered  his  clergy  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  PfefTerkorn  thereupon  repaired  to  the  Arch- 
bishop to  remonstrate,  and  that  prelate  expressed  an  opinion 
that  others  learned  in  Hebrew  should  be  asked  to  co-operate 
with  him,  PfefTerkorn  suggested  Reuchlin.  The  Archbishop 
named  Victor  of  Karben,  a  converted  Jew,  who  had  become  a 
priest,  A  new  Mandate  was  sought  from  the  Emperor  in 
confirmation  of  this  arrangement  It  was  issued,  and  committed 
the  management  of  the  business  to  the  Archbishop,  who  was 
desired  to  consult  regarding  it,  not  only  with  Reuchlin  and« 
Victor  of  Karben,  but  also  with  Jacob  von   Hochstraten, 

*  Inquisitor  herelica;  pravitatis*  for  the  dioceses  of  Cologm 
Mainz,  and  Trier,  and  with  learned  men  from  the  Universitic 
of  Mainz,  Cologne,  Erfurt,  and  Heidelberg.  The  Conference 
thus  ordered  never  took  place,  for  what  reason  does  not  appear. 
Instead  of  it,  under  a  further  Imperial  Mandate,  Opinions 
[Gutachten)  were  submitted  by  the  Universities  and  the  learned 
persons  above  mentioned.  The  Universitv  of  Mainz  thought 
that  all  the  books  of  the  Jews  should  l)e  seued  aud  examined, 
and,  especially,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  Talmud,  as 
being  the  chief  hindrance  to  their  conversion.     The  University 
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of  Heidelberg  gave  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound,  and  recom- 
mended further  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  University  of 
Erfurt  would  confiscate  only  those  Hebrew  writings  which 
reflected  injuriously  upon  Christianity.  The  University  of 
Cologne  would  suppress  merely  the  Talmud.  Hochstraten  and 
Victor  of  Karben  agreed  with  the  University  of  Cologne. 

The  elaborate  and  carefully  considered  '  Opinion  '  of  Reuchlin 
deierves  more  extended  notice.  It  begins  by  making  a  clear 
distinction  between  those  Jewish  books  which  are  libellous  of 
Christianity,  and  those  which  are  not.  The  *  Nlzachon '  and 
'Toldoth  Jeschu,'  late  Rabbinical  writings,  are,  he  judges,  of 
the  6rst  class.  These  he  would  have  destroyed,  and  their 
possessors  punished.  The  other  Hebrew  writings  he  arranges 
in  six  categories.  First  the  Talmud,  of  which,  he  avows,  he 
knows  nothing  save  what  be  had  gathered  from  Christian 
(onrces ;  and  he  thinks  that  those  who  desire  its  destruction 
know  no  more.  He  touches  upon  the  hardness  of  under- 
itanding  the  book,  but  holds  that  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  its 
anolhilation.  An  equally  invalid  reason,  he  thinks,  is  the 
ttrange  nature  of  the  things  it  may  contain.  Superstition,  he 
remarks,  must  ever  be  bound  up  with  human  reason.  The 
more  inept  the  Talmud  is^  the  aptcr  should  it  render  Christians 
m  answering  It.  The  proper  course,  he  holds,  is  to  make  the 
Talmud  subserve  the  cause  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  con- 
formity with  the  precept  of  Christ  to  search  the  Jewish 
«cripture«  for  testimony  of  Him,  Divinely  forbidden  is  the 
course  of  rooting  up  what  we  deem  evil  in  order  to  save  our- 
Klves  the  trouble  of  combating  it. 

So  much  concerning  the  Talmud.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
Ckbbalah,  no  defence  of  it,  he  thinks,  is  required,  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  having  approved  of  the  use  of  it  made  by  Pico 
deila  Mirandola.  Thirdly,  the  Jewish  glosses  and  com- 
meotaries  on  the  Bible  should,  he  urges,  by  no  means  be 
<le«troyed,  but  employed  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  exegesis. 
Fourthly,  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  sermon-  and  hymn- 
books  of  the  Jews,  as  concessions  of  Popes  and  Emperors 
allow  of  their  use  in  the  synagogues.  Fifthly^  he  holds  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  confiscating  their  poetical^ 
philosophical,  satirical,  or  scientific  works,  when  there  is  nothing 
in  these  blasphemous  towards  Christianity.  He  urges  that 
it  is  absurd  to  proceed  against  Jewish  books  as  hostile  to  the 
Christian  faith,  while  the  heathen  literature  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  which  is  just  as  hostile,  is  endured,  nay  cherished  : 
that  a  Christian  has  no  right  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on 
the  religion  of  Jews,  who  are  not  heretics  nor  apostates:  that 
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itjfev  citizens  (^Mithilrger)  of  the  German 

iKation  of  their  books  would  not  advance 

laodoce  the  contrary  effect,  and  that  lUe)- 

jt^MT  copies :   that    gentle    means    should    be 

m  iteM*  uid  that  Chairs  of  Hebrew  should  be 

H««nl  Universities. 

I*  is  notable  for  two  reasons.     In  the  finti 
has  well  called  it,  'a  munutnent  of  cleaTi 
insight':  '  ein  Denkmal  reiner  Gesin- 
Einsicht.'     It    manifests  a  breadth  of 
juxd    moderation,  a    mild    wisdom,  rarely 
;ag|Cw     It  is  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place: 
■(■nt  of  the  ampler  daj  which  was  dawning      I 
k     But    it    is    notable    for   another  reason.     Il      ' 
0i  a  controversy  which  was  to  rage  for  ten 
Reuchlin's  latter    days,  splitting   Germany, 
_  tfcr  whole  of  European  civilization,  into  two 
,j^M^   and    working,    eventually,     to     issues    little 
^  lltfHe  who  started  it.  ^H 
\^0|^iL)on '  was  written  for  the  information  of  thi^l 
;c  Archbishop.      But   it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
!  •.  naturally    enough,    was   displeased    with   its 
vl  u>  his  crusade,  and  who  specially  resented  a 
Hjtf^  ^'  it   which   reflected   upon   himself  as  an   as» 
tUlkWiitks  which  he  desired  to  destroy.      He  imme- 
print,   and  in   his  *  Handspiegel '   (Hand- 
t%»loiki  up  the  mirror  to  Reuchlin,  who  is  described 
nothing  of  Hebrew,  as  foisting  off"  under  his 
written    by  others,  as  covertly  attacking  the 
^lH^  MmI   m   bribed   by   the   Jews;  in  a  word,  as 
_  ^mI  ^Kalwmest.       These    charges    Reuchlin     could 
^l%«flU4rd  to  disregard.      But  he  did  not  disregard 
I^Hini  to  the  quick,  and  led  him,  in  his  haste 
^«m|^  kit  *  Augenspiegel '  (Eyeglass),  in   which   be 
JllS  *  Opinion'     The  'Augenspiegel '  is  primarily 
^JL^m^lilWsclf  from  Pfefferkorn's  attacks.      He   notes 
•jK  ^llk^WMK^'*  lies — he  reckons  thirty-four  of  them— and 
1^  ^^Ml  %Sm  in  language  of  much  strength,  describing 
F^.3^5»»  Ui»ng«i  as    *a   scoundrel    void    of   honour/ 
s*»   though   largely  excusable   by  the    manner* 
«^4i»  s^  a«»  »|[«»  renders  the  '  Augenspiegel '  unpleasant 
•^  MNUt    fn'in    ^J'*^»    "    cannot   he  considered   an 
^Mniftf^OtJ    production.       Unquestionably     in     [j 
tmm^  *  hedges.'    The  signal  merit  of  the  *  Opinion  * 
\  mm!  frarles*  defence  of  the  great  mass  of  Hebrew 
literature. 
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literatore.     But  in  the  •  Augenspiegel  '  Reuchlin  jeeks  to  reduce 

the  diflerence  between  himself  and  his  opponents  to  this  :  that 

ther  desired  to   destroy   Hebrew   books   unconditionally,  while 

■be    would    destroy    only   such    of  them   as    were   tainted  with 

lieretical  sentiment.     In  the 'Opinion'  he  specifies  two  treatise* 

as  worthy  of  conflagration,  the  *  Nizachon  '  and   the  *  Toldoth 

Jescbu/     But    in    the   '  Augenspiegel '    he   speaks   of   noxious 

portions  of  the  Talmud,  for  which,  in  the  former  document,  he 

had  pleaded  in  it«  integrity,  and  advocates,  not  the  retention  of 

that  volume  by  the  Jews,  but  the  preservation  of  some  copies  of 

it  in  safe  Christian  custody.     Again,  in  the  *  Augenspiegel,'  he  is 

ready  to  destroy  indiscriminately  all  Jewish  apologetic  writings  ; 

and  he    explains   away   certain   very   sensible  remarks  in   his 

'Opinion'  regarding  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  reason  in  defence 

of  their  creed,  as  mere  considerations  thrown  out  for  what  they 

might  be  worth,  in  a  discussion  wherein  the  pros  and  cons  were 

st^ed,  and  as  not  intended  to  express  his  own  mature  judgment. 

He  treats  similarly  what  he  had  said  in  his  '  Opinion  '  about 

the  Jews'  ignorance  of  Clirist's  divinity,  ami  professes  his  firm 

£ulh  that  such  ignorance  is  culpable,  and  will  damn  them  to  at) 

eteraity.     *  Hoc  teneo  firmiter  et  credo  quod  eorum  ignorantia 

est  culpabilis,  et  earn  illos  minime  excusare  a  culpa  mortali, 

rmiin  cum  ea  a^ternaliter  damnabuntur/ 

h  cannot  I>e  said,  then,  that  in  the  *  Augenspiegel '  Reuchlin 
atttins  the  Horatian  ideal  of  the  '  justum  et  tenacem  propositi 
rirum,'  But  his  course,  if  not  very  heroic,  is  very  intelligible. 
A  man  no  longer  young,  and  eager  to  devote  to  the  peaceful 
ponuits  of  scholarship  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  grave 
official  duties,  he  had  no  sort  of  desire  to  be  drawn  into 
tbeological  controversy.  He  doubtless  looked  upon  his  cxpla- 
OAtions  and  concessions  as  so  many  bones  thrown  to  the  watch- 
dogs of  orthodoxy,  and  hoped  thereby  to  stop  their  barking. 
Tbe  hope  was  not  realized.  The  Dominicans  had  taken 
Pfefft»rkorn,  more  or  less  openly,  under  their  protection.  To 
llietn  had  been  entrusted,  by  Papal  authority,  the  censorship  of 
books  throughout  Germany.  And  Reuchlin's  book  was  suspected 
Iv  the  men  who  dominated  the  University  of  Cologne.  And 
the  tbeological  faculty  of  that  seat  of  learning  betook  itself  to 
the  examination  of  the  '  Augenspiegel.'  Reuchlin  did  all  that 
he  could — perhaps  more  than  he  should — to  avert  the  storm 
vhicb  he  saw  gathering  around  him.  Thus,  in  letters  addressed 
to  two  prominent  Cotognese  divines,  Arnold  von  Tungern  and 
Coarad  Collin,  he  professeil  that  he  was  no  theologian,  asserted 
his  entire  adherence  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  all 
iDstters,  and  reminded  them  of  his  long  and  approved  service 
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to  the  Dominicain  Order  as  their  proctor.  But  the  theologkal 
faculty  was  determined  not  to  lose  the  opportunitj  of  magni' 
fying  its  office.  In  the  event,  the  divines  required  of  Reucblio 
to  recall  as  far  as  possible  all  copies  of  his  '  Augenspiegel' 
which  had  gone  forth,  and  to  publish  a  document  retracting 
certain  positions  which  he  had  taken,  or  was  alleged  to  h 
taken,,  and  declaring  his  hostility  to  the  Jews  and 
Talmud,  This  was  on  the  29th  of  February,  1512.  It  wm 
more  than  he  could  stand  ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  March  he  pub- 
lished in  German  a  vindicatory  pamphlet  entitled,  *  Ain  kUre 
Verstentnus  in  Tiitsch.'  A  volume  written  by  Tungem  and 
embellished  with  verses  by  Ortuin  Gratian  soon  appeared  io 
reply.  Reuchlin's  patience  was  exhausted.  He  resolved,  m 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  to  withstand  his  enemies  and  to  continue 
his  vindication  of  himself.  A  new  pamphlet  by  Pfefferkoni 
entitled  *  Brand spiegel '  (Fireglass),  in  which  he  was  viruleni 
abused,  further  incensed  him.  And  in  1513  he  published 
*  Defence  against  his  Colognese  Calumniators,'  dedicating 
work  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  In  it  he  repels,  with  m 
bitterness,  their  attacks  upon  him,  speaks  disparagingly  of  l 
theological  attainments,  and  relieves  his  feelings  by  copi 
and  unmeasured  personal  invectives  against  them.  Most  of 
Reuchlin^s  friends  and  supporters  deprecated,  or  rather  blamed, 
this  loss  of  temper.  The  judicious  Pirckheimer  judged  tbsl 
he  had  followed  his  passions  rather  than  his  reason ; 
Erasmus,  while  sympathizing  with  him,  tells  him  roundly 
the  licence  of  vituperation  which  he  had  permitted  him 
would  be  unbecoming  in  anyone,  and  was  especially  indeco 
in  so  learned  a  man.  On  the  other  band,  Sir  Thomas  M 
who,  to  be  sure,  could  himself  indulge  in  strong  language  op<»ffl 
occasion,  inclined  to  vindicate  the  tone  adopted  by  ReucbliD. 
This  great  scholar,  so  grossly  outraged — '  in  tantum  lacessitus 
injuria' — had  indeed  expressed  himself  freely,  More  saj$,bi 
not  less  freely  than  truly — *  libere,  nee  magis  libere 
quam  vere."  The  Colognese  procured  from  the  Emperor 
Mandate  prohibitory  of  the  sale  of  the  '  Defence/  as  Likely 
<:ause  trouble  among  the  people.  They  then  proceeded,  in  daf 
course,  formally  to  condemn  the  '  Augenspiegel.'  They  also 
nrocured  its  condemnation  by  the  Universities  of  Louvain* 
Mainz,  Erfurt,  and  Paris. 

Meanwhile  Jacob  von  Hochstraten,  who,  as  Dean  of  the 
Theological  I'aculty  of  Cologne,  had  been  the  leading  spirit  in 
its  censure  of  Reuchlin,  took  action  against  him  as  Inquisitor 
of  Heretical  Pravity,  and  cited  him  to  appear  at  Mainz  on  the 
1 3th  of  September,  1513,    Reuchlin  appeared  by  a  proctor,  who, 

finding 
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£D(lio^  that  Hochstraten  was  acting  both  as  prosecutor  and 
ja<lge,  demurred  to  the  proceedings.  Hochstraten  then  offered 
to  delegate  bis  judicial  office  to  some  of  his  colleagues.  To 
this  Reuchlin  objected  as  illegal,  and  appealed  to  the  Holj  See. 
Hochstraten  was  unwilling  to  allow  the  appeal.  But  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  upheld  it,  and  prohibited  him  from 
burning  the  •  Augenspiegel/  The  volume  was  destined, 
however,  to  provide  a  tbeological  holocaust.  On  the  lOlh  of 
February,  1514,  it  was  committed  to  the  flames  hy  the  divines 
of  Cologne  with  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  see. 

In  1513  Reuchlin  resigned  all  his  offices.  Like  Milton,  be 
bad  hoped  to  dedicate  the  evening  of  his  life  to  beholding  '  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful 
studies.'  But  for  bim,  as  for  Milton,  it  was  otherwise  ordered. 
In  his  declining  jrears  he  found  himself  embarked  upon  *  a 
troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes.'  And  the  duty 
which  lay  before  him  was  to  quit  him  like  a  man  in  that 
uncongenial  element.  The  controversy  in  which  be  was 
pogaged  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  theologians.  He 
bkd  laboured  for  peace ;  but  when  be  spoke  to  them  thereof 
tbej  made  themselves  ready  to  battle.  He  bad  no  alternative, 
u  ta  honest  man,  but  to  accept  the  combat,  and  to  become  a 
beru  in  spite  of  himself.  The  next  eight  years  of  his  life  were 
a  protracted  duel  between  him  and  Hochstraten.  That 
loqaisitor  of  Heretical  Pravity,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not 
•eetn  to  have  been  an  over- scrupulous  combatant.  Perhaps  a 
religious  disputant  seldom  is.  The  odium  iheologicum.  deadens 
the  moral  sense.  But  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  for  doubting 
Hochttraten's  assertion,  in  his  *  Apologia  Secunda,'  that  he  and 
bis  confederates  simply  sought  the  defence  of  Christian  truth, 
Mthey  conceived  of  it.  They  were  upholding  the  traditions  ot 
i&ediapval  Christianity,  the  only  Christianity  of  which  they 
bsd  knowledge.  'Stare  super  antiquas  vias'  was  their  rule. 
Fur  their  anti-Semitic  fervour  in  general,  and  for  their  hatred  of 
(he  Talmud  in  particular,  they  could  allege  the  prescription  of 
centuries.  They  were  fighting  the  battle  of  ihe  Old  against  the 
New.  And  the  dull  conservatism  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
(»f  the  decadent  monastic  orders,  was  enlisted  on  their  side. 
Aroand  Reuchlin,  on  the  other  hand,  were  gathered  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  leading  Humanists  not  only  throughout  Germany — 
there  tbey  bad  long  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader  and  bead  * 

*  Oei^r  veil  obaerves:  'Scit  deit  fast  40  JiUircii,  dasa  IteudiUn  wirkte, 
vmn  die  Gelehrtcn  gowohnt  ihn  alu  Fiibrer  zu  bctroohten:  jetzt,  leit  er  snge- 
OiCiB  war^  wurde  er  immcr  luelir  tier  Leitor  urn  Avn  man  aich  Bchaarte,  dAs 
Jfant,  ia  dtswn  Vohn-mag  maa  eius  \rBr,  uach  dcin  man  aicb  nannte.'   (P.  H24.) 

Vol.  188.— iVb.  S75,  c  — Wx 
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EfenNM  r  ofaadk  men  as  Erasmus  and  Buddj 

ardinals   Grimani  and  jSgidius  dl 

;aev    delighted    to    call    themsclvM 

<<.:uaaJ5»  tber  all  knew  that  principles  ■ 

•iite    issue     were    at    stake.      When 

::jd  was  the  palladium'  of  Reachlia 

r?  was  ccrtainlj  indulging  in  a  poetic  fan 

^Ttijw  nm^i,  or  care  much,  about  the  Talm 

^-reitt  mass  of  the  Humanists,  knew  and  cared 

::Hd  to  cultivated   men  so  monstrous  woi 

ind   influence  of  theologians   should  be 

\a  in  such  a  cause.      Even  Erasmus,  vrl 

»  llMi      ^        'sophic  calm,  breaks  into  bitter  invecti 
'^mfttknm  in  his  letters.     'From  a  mad  Jew  be 
A    iMiidnr  Christian,'  we  read   in    one  of  them. 
^  Ub  cottU  render  his  former  religionists  no  gre 
iMk  t^ns  to  betraj  Christianity,  under  the  hypocritic 
of  asmsg  it.'     In  a  third  the  desire  is  expressed  thai 
rity — the  power  of  the  Emperor  or  of  the  magistral 
njfw>«)«— should  be  employed  against  such  a  public  pest. 

-  bad  just  been  elected  to  the  Apostolic  Throne  w 
>  appeal  reached  Rome.      It  is  a  curious  irony  of 

irst  to  last  the  Pontificate  of  this  most  untheologtcal 

-  >.b>uld  have  been  filled  with  theological  strife.  Into 
,  yji  Keuchlin's  case  he  does  not  seem — at  all  eventf* 
na     to  have  personally  inquired.      He   referred   the 

M-    *i^  **  i**"^    known^ — to   the  Bishops   of  Spcyer   and 
m^^lf^iMM  of  them.     The  Bishop  of  Worms  did  not  act 
•f  Speyer,  a  young  and   recently  appointed  prelate^ 
laU  insufficient  for  such   a   matter,  committed  the 
it  to  Thomas  Truchsess,  the  Dean  of    his 
M^a  c^nced    to    he  a   friend  of   Reuchlin,  and 
hvalbach,  a  distinguished  jurist.      The  decisi 


that 
(a3 
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^'  ^   9^IS«^  liMUMled  upon  the  report  of  his  delegates,  wi 
^i^l«^  ^m  ^  iMk  of  March,  1514.     It  was  that  Hochstraten 
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Augenspiegel  *  contained 
henceforth  keep  silence  : 
the    costs.       Hochstraten 


4m  powers:  that  the  ' 

^  _llj|  both  parties  should 

AflJl  ^IM  IliilbMi^liBB  should  pay 
^g^lJ^4^yii»  fVufcs  *nd  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  conduct 
S^glK  l^««v^i<B  *^  represented  by  an  advocate,  obtained 
1^  IJ^  ^%|MiAMBl>erg,  not  without  difficulty,  owing  to  fear 
«#  HMJIwMi  iM^Mttce  and  authority.  Learned  men  from  all 
^_^l^l^  in9ik»  t>  Heuchlin  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
^hll  J^m^  llflMI^  *^(^  ^"^  "f  1514  he  published  a  collection 
^  JLm^  iMUMk  IMiv  the  title  of  *  Clarorum  Virorum  epistols 
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It   Job.   Reuchlin.'      Many   of  his    supporters   also    wrote   to 
tome  to  advocate  his  cause.     Among-  thctn  was  the  Emperor 

xlmilian.  He  had  never  been  a  patron  of  Reuchlin.  VVith 
rd  to  the  questioa  of  the  Jewish  books,  as  to  many  other 
atters,  he  followed  the  last  counsellor  who  caught  his  ear.  But 
e  reputation  and  welfare  of  the  greatest  of  those  scholars  whom 

prized  as  the  glory  of  Germany,  he  had  much  at  heart, 
md  his  letter  to  the  Pope  was  extremely  favourable  to 
teachlin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  King  of  Spain^ 
Iharles,  who  was  to  be  Maximilian's  successor  in  the  Imperial 
ignity,  wrote  to  the  Pontiff  on  behalf  of  Hochstraten  ;  and  the 
)oininican  Order  freely  exerted  their  vast  influence  in  support 
i  his  cause.  Solicitation  seems  at  that  time  to  have  played  a 
irge  part  in  judicial  proceedings  at  Rome.  At  last  a  Com- 
lission  of  twenty-two  members  was  appointed  to  investigate 
\e  matter.  And  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1516,  it  agreed — with  the 
gnificant  exception  of  Syl^'ester  Prierias,  the  Master  of  the 
icred  Palace — upon  a  report  exonerating  the  '  Augenspiegel ' 
nd  condemning  the  Opinions  of  the  several  Universities  which 
ad  pronounced  against  it.  Reuchlin's  friends  now  confidently 
tpected  a  decision  of  the  Pope  in  his  favour.  Instead  of  that 
lete  appeared — doubtless  through  the  influence,  of  Sylvester 
•rierias — a  Papal  mandate  De  Snpersedejtdo,  the  practical  effect 
f  which  was  to  hang  up  the  cause  indefinitely. 
'  Neither  side  was  satisfied.  And  the  matter  continued  to  be 
*hemently  debated  before  the  tribunal  of  that  educated  public 

E anion  which  had  now  begun  to  grow  up  in  Germany.  At 
e  end  of  the  year  1515,  the  first  collection  of  the  •  Epistolae 
)btcurorum  Virorum  '  appeared.  In  August  1516  followed 
lilditions.  In  the  beginning  of  1517  the  greater  part  of 
look  II.  was  published.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  further 
ttters  were  given  to  the  world.  These  epistles  were  the  work 
pf  a  young  school  of  Humanists,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Ulrich 
^Q  Hutten,  in  some  respects  the  most  brilliant  personality  of 
But  age  in  Germany.  A  bright  impetuous  soul,  not  very 
tamed,  not  very  pious,  not  very  scrupulous,  was  Hutten :  a 
night  and  warrior  rather  than  a  student  and  scholar,  but 
)le  to  cut  with  the  pen  as  with  a  sharp  sword  :  a  born  rebel 
rho,  in  that  time  of  strife  and  revolt,  found  himself  in  a 
Ingenial  element.  His  chief  associate  in  the  production  of 
*  Letters  of  the  Obscure  Men  '  was  his  friend  John  Jiiger  of 
irnheim,  who  preferred  the  designation  of  Crotus  Rubianus. 
me  were  written  by  Hermann  von  dem  Busch,  better  known 
Hermannas  Buschius,  Eraismus  expressly  says  the  authors 
three  in  number.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
c  2  HetnvaLW, 
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CottDt  of  Neuenahr,  Petrejus  Eberbach,  and  Eobaa 
)tm»  wav  have  had  some  hand  in  them.*  These  *■  Letters'  were 
_  curiiHU  token  of  the  march  of  events.  They  could  nol 
^H.x«**hiv  have  been  produced  twenty  years  before.  The  grave, 
">d,  and  religious  pens  of  the  older  German  Humanist! 
sever  have  indited  them.  They  are,  indeed,  singuJarlj 
unostentatiously  political  in  their  tone  :  an  indication  ol 
^w«k;  auti-Roman  feeling  which  was  rapidly  developing  through* 
«>;dlI  Germany.  Unquestionably  they  are  among  the  moil 
ituuf^nt  satires  ever  written.  Their  sting  lay  in  their  veri* 
^utilitude.  Indeed,  the  persons  ridiculed  took  them  quiti 
(triousty  at  first,  and  supposed  them  to  be  composed  in  defenc< 
of  decadent  scholasticism  and  monkery.  Of  course  they  ar< 
nut  wholly  fair — what  satire  is?  The  ridicule  with  whicb 
they  overwhelm  the  enemies  of  Keuchlin,  from  the  greal 
Ortuin  himself,  glory  of  the  University  of  Cologne,  to  thd 
humble  Magister  Conradus  de  Zuicavia  or  Frater  Conradiu 
llotlcnkopfius,  is  merciless  :  just  as  merciless  as  the  ridicuU 
with  which  Pope  overwhelmed  the  dunces  of  his  age.  Btti 
however  grave  the  ethical  reservations  which  we  may  leel 
nurselves  obliged  to  make  with  regard  to  them,  it  is  impossibll 
not  to  be  amused  with  their  cleverness,  or  to  doubt  tbeil 
ellectiveness  against  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  time*. 
Geiger,  indeed,  thinks  that  their  actual  effect  is  usually  oven 
rated.  Public  opinion,  he  says,  had  long  decided  in  favour  ol 
Iteuchlin,  and  the  '  Epistola?  Obscurorum  Virorum '  were  ratbeJ 
a  trophy  of  victory  than  a  new  weapon.  For  ourselreSj 
however,  we  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  London  that  the  bool 
did  muih  to  popularize  the  conception  of  a  stupid  party 
opposed  to  the  cause  of  progress.  Indeed,  is  it  possible  * 
imagine  anything  more  stupid  than  the  picture — self-delineate* 
as  was  supposed  "-of  the  rank  and  file  of  German  clericfl 
doltish  and  swinish  and  devout:  animals,  with  a  dis6gurin 
touch  of  religion,  manifested  chiefly  in  crass  credulity  ad 
fierce  fanaticism. 

•  From  all  places,  great  and  Braall,*  observes  Geiger,  •  the  monl 
writtj  to  Ortuin  Gratins,  the  head  of  the  Colognese.  He  is  the 
niaster,  and  Pfefferkoni  is  hia  prophet.  They  know  nothing  abofl 
Ki  uchlin.  They  have  not  read  hia  "  Augenspiegel."  But  they  ai 
Huro  he  is  a  heretic,  and  ought  to  he  himned  as  such.  They  fo 
thoBJBolves  BO  hlistful  in  their  ignorance.     The  intellect  {Geisi)  thi 


*  On  tbtH  8ul)ject  8ce  a  very  learned  and  able  article  in  the  '  Ediobart 
Review'  of  March  1831.  Tliere  are  in  it  a  few  inaccumcies,  bat  it  is  quite  U 
bitat  liiftcuBiiidn  of  tbe  subject  with  whicb  we  ore  ocqnaintcd,  and  we  agn 
gonmlly  with  it«  concliiaions. 
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■ey  hare  never  oxerclsed,  and  never  want  to  oxorcise,  lots  itself  so 
illingly  be  confined  in  the  fetters  of  the  scholastic  method.  The 
loat  barbaroas  and  comic  Latin-Gorman  conceiTable  sounds  so 
telodions  to  them.  And  bobold  there  come  the  neiv  HuiuaniHts 
Votieti)  and  make  a  mock  at  their  ancient  master,  laugh  at  the 
ntiquated  wajs,  and  bring  a  whole  treasure  {Schatz)  of  new  poets 
brward.  whom  they  vaant  aa  alone  authentic  (giiUiye)  and  worthy  of 
nutation.  Mere  external  piety  pleasus  them  so  well.  They  gorge 
nd  gnzzlo  and  follow,  undisturbed,  their  fleshly  desires :  they  say 
has  and  get  absolution  from  their  transgressions.  And  now  come 
Ktrthy  men  who  are  not  content  with  this  formal  religion,  who,  in 
be  place  of  exterior  practices  of  piety,  set  up  interior.' 

Yet;  savage  at  the  satire  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
nbstantial  truth.  The  German  clergj,  unlike  the  Italian, 
rere  little  touched  by  the  Humanistic  movement.  The  vast 
Dajority  of  them  despised  the  new  learninp:  and  the  literary 
nlture  of  which  it  wsis  the  instrument.  They  preferred  the 
Dediffval  ^mumpsimus'  to  the  Renaissance  ^sumpsimus': 
heir  *  private  darkness 'to  the  general  light.  *  It  is  heresy 
rith  them,'  writes  Erasmus,  '  to  speak  Latin  correctly  :  it  is 
leresy  to  know  Greek  :  anything  they  cannot  understand, 
Liijrtbing  they  cannot  do,  is  heresy,'  But  Erasmus,  although 
ie  laughed  heartily  at  the  'Letters  of  the  Obscure  Men'- — 
K>  heartily,  it  is  said,  as  to  have  ruptured  a  tumour  which 
Ibreatened  his  life — disapproved  of  a  book  so  alien  from  his 
iwn  temper  of  candour  and  moderation.  Leo  X.,  who  'had  a 
ileaaant  wit  and  loved  a  timely  joke,'  doubtless  laughed  no  less 
Mnrtiiy  at  it.  But  he  found  himself  bound  to  reprobate  it, 
•fficially.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1517,  a  Papal  Bull 
lolemnly  condemned  the  '  Epistolap  Obscurorum  Virorum '  as 
*the  work  of  certain  sons  of  iniquity,  having  no  fear  of  God  or 
nan  before  their  eyes,  and  impelled  by  wicked,  damnable,  and 
temerarious  loquacity.'  The  reading  of  it  was  prohibited  to 
Ihe  faithful,  and  its  destruction  by  fire  was  commanded.  But 
the  authors  of  the  *  Letters '  troubled  themselves  little  about 
Uie  Pontifical  censure.  Nay,  it  served  them  chiefly  as  an 
fed rerti semen t  and  incited  them  to  fresh  compositions. 

The  '  Epistolap  Obscurorum  Virorum  '  called  forth  a  number 
if  replies,  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell.  We 
bast,  however,  note  that  in  1517  Reuchlin  published  his 
treatise  '  De  Arte  Cabbalistica.'  It  is  the  complement  of  bis 
Wok,  *  De  Verbo  Mirilico,'  given  to  the  world  a  quarter  of  a 
entury  before.  VVe  shall  speak  of  them  both  presently, 
lochstraten,  ever  on  the  watch  for  heresy,  scented  in  the  book 
IQorthodox    tendencies,    and    attacked    it    in    his    '  Destructio 
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to  Leo  X.     Reuchlin    did  not 

Uut  he  should  do  so.     The  genera) 

I,  not  onlj  in  Germanj  but  through- 

prvn  in  bis  favour,     Erasmus  sumt 

to  him   dated  the  8th  of  November, 

,  litj  feane,  are  too  deeply  impressed  upon 

fer  tfce  slander  of  thy  adversaries  to  root 

k  M  SDOonquerable.     It  will  exalt  thy  name 

^^  mmktM  thee  great  in  the  present.'     More 

Ibmhwis  had  gone  out  of  bis  way  to  addreis 

ttmk  rwommending   to  him    the  meekness 

^feldk  become   a  Christian^  and   especially  b 

itit^    nothing     more     full    of     the    *  mitift 

i«i»  A   distinguishing    characteristic    of    the 

^-4a«r  proceeded  from   his  heart  and  from  his 

^ijitt    letter.      But    it    was    written    in    vaiD. 

^  now  further  complicated  affairs.     And  the 

:.»f  mJ  fallen  back  upon  the  old  policy  of  repre*- 

ed,  held   himself  entirely  aloof  from  th« 

'leir    methods    were  uncongenial    to    bioi 

-»vations  he  abhorred.    But  they  saw  thet 

^g^  «tM  of  him.     And  they  availed  themselves 

letter  which  obtained,  as  doubtless  he  hac 

;»Uciiy  —  proclaimed    himself    Reuchlin'i 

j«re   be  any  question   that    the   Reuchlir 

k  »  •wise,   serve   the  cause   of  the  Lutherac 

>^Hilar  sympathies  against  the  clergy. 

»v>k«l  with  anxiety  at  the  situation.     Aw 

.  very  curious  sign  of  the  times,  was  madi 

V  ivm;»  (le  mahi.     A  friend  of  Ulrich  vor 

.:en — not    a  learned  man,  but  full  o 

learning — determined    to    bring    tc 

>(  the  sword.     On  the  2(5th  of  Julj 

tnal    notific-ation    (' Erforderung    unc 

vincial,   Priors,   and    convents  of  thi 

v.irmany,    and     especially    to    Brothel 

.u  demanding  that  from  that  time  fortb 

'^   urhlin    in    peace,  accept  the  Speyei 

costs  of  the  process:  and  requiring 

il'Uion  within  two  months,  in  default 

•  would  enforce  it.     The  Dominicans 

MX   von   Sickingen  was  a  man  of  hij 

with.      They  were  at  their  wits'  end, 

\ 'Uchlin,   who  would  have  nothing  to 

•  however,  an  extension  of  lime  from 

Sickingen  ; 


Sickingen  ;  and  on  the  6tb  of  Maj,  1520,  at  a  general  Chapter 
of  the  Order,  held  at  Frank fort-on-the-Main,  his  demands  were 
formally  acceded  to,  and  a  letter  was  despatched  by  the  Pro- 
vincial to  Rome,  announcing  this  to  the  Holy  See.  But  before 
that  document  arrived,  Hochstraten  had  procured  a  definitive 
decision  against  Reuchlin.  Leo  X.  had  committed  himself  to 
a  reactionary  policy.  That  was  the  immediate  effect  at  the 
Papal  Court  of  Luther's  revolt.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  Genera! 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
Sylvester  Prierias,  a  luminary  of  that  Order,  had  the  ear  of  Leo. 
The  Pope,  no  doubt,  was  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  uncongenial 
business,  and  glad  to  end  it  in  one  way  or  another.  On  the 
l^Otb  of  June,  1520,  the  papal  sentence  was  promulgated.  It 
let  aside  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Speyer  as  untenable  ; 
pronounced  the  *  Augenspiegel '  *  a  dangerous  book,  offensive  to 
pious  ears,  and  too  favourable  to  the  Jews ' ;  enjoined  silence  on 
KeQchlin,  and  condemned  him  in  costs.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  at  the  very  time  when  this  pontifical  decision  was  being 
prepared,  Leo  X.,  in  his  character  of  patron  of  learning,  was 
ptumoting  the  printing  of  the  Talmud,  which  was  published 
wr  the  first  time  in  that  year,  1520,  at  Venice. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Papal  judgment  was  not  great. 
Tbe  Dominicans  seemed  half  ashamed  of  their  victory. 
Hochstraten  exhibited  unwonted  modesty,  and  published  no 
jnbilatory  pamphlet.  Pfefferkorn  was  the  only  one,  as  Geiger  ■ 
expresses  it,  to  beat  the  drum  ecclesiastic — if  we  may  so 
tninslate  '  die  Larmtrommel  zu  schlagen  ' — upon  the  occasion. 

■kften  says  that   Reuchlin  appealed.     But  to  whom?     From 

^B  P«»pe  badly  informed  to  the  Pope  better  informed  ?  Or 
f>H>m  the  Pope  to  a  future  General  Council?  Nothing  is  known 
of  any  such  appeal.  Nor  was  Reuchlin  the  man  to  make  it. 
The  supreme  Judge  of  Christendom  had  decided  against  hira, 
tod  the  pious  and  law-abiding  man  bowed  his  bead  to  the 
••nleoce  of  duly  constituted  authority,  though  he  believed  it  to 
^  wrong.  The  Dominicans  were  content  with  their  barren 
Iriamph,  and  did  not  follow  up  their  victory.  Reuchlin 
Ivinained  unmolested  till  his  death.  The  general  interest  in 
bi*  controversy  had  largely  abated,  indeed,  long  before  its 
termination,  in  the  excitement  of  the  more  momentous  issues 

^sed  by  Luther. 
Keuchlin's  defeat  did  not  cause  him  to  waver  in  his  religious 

Coovictions,  or  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See.  It  is  pretty 
•rident,  however,  from  expressions  in  his  letters,  that  be  felt  it 
»itteily.  But,  at  all  events,  he  was  now  quit  of  the  dispute. 
'  the  two  years  of  life  which  remained  to  him  were  passed 
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in  unrcmitttng  devotion  to  his  faroarite  itiidies.     The 

of  the  long  ecclesiastical  litigation  had  been  bearj.  Thej  hwd 
forced  him  in  1518  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  estate  at  Stuttgtfi 
— *  agellos  xneot  ad  xxviii.  JQgera  coactas  sum  vendere/  we 
in  a  letter  of  bis  written  in  that  jear.  One  of  the  Obi 
Men  is  made  to  say :  *  I  believe  that  he  is  reduced  to  begf| 
(dtpaujiertatus)  by  reason  of  his  great  law  expenses^  and  1 
heartily  glad  of  it/  But  he  was  not  exactly  *depaupertatt 
A  mmJest  competency  remained  to  him.  And  bis  habits  wc 
frugal,  his  tastes  were  simple,  his  friends — notably  the  exceU 
I'irckheimer — were  generous.  He  was  still  able  to  indulj 
hit  one  luxury — books.  But  the  troubles  which  arose] 
•Stuttgart  through  the  misrule  of  Ouke  Ulrich  rendered 
residence  there  {>priIous.  In  1519^  he  left  that  city,  and  betooi 
himself  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  found  refuge  in  the  home  oj 
John  Eck,  a  learned  man  and  a  loyal  friend,  who  afterwj 
achieved  fame  as  the  champion  'of  orthodoxy  against  Lilt 
There,  on  the  29lh  of  February,  1520,  he  was  nominated 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebi 
witb  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  gold  gulden,  a  magnific 
provision  for  an  academic  chair  in  those  times.  Forty  y< 
had  elapsed  since  be  had  publicly  taught  in  a  Universitj 
And  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  was  called  upon 
more  to  mount  the  professorial  rostrum.  His  lectures  were 
thronged.  Students  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  them.  Hll 
'  prosperous  labour  '  refreshed  and  invigorated  him.  It  was  10 
htm  as  a  second  spring  or  a  St.  Martin's  summer,  *  in  that  pore 
tiir,  by  the  healthful  Danube  stream,'  as  he  says  in  one  of  lui 
letters.  But  in  April  1521  the  plague  drove  him  from 
Ingolstadt.  He  returned  to  Stuttgart  purposing,  apparentlji 
there  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace — *  ubi  jsm 
tibi  quiescere  licet,*  his  friend  Hummelberg  writes  to  binu 
That,  however,  was  not  to  be.  The  University  of  Tiibingen 
wanted  a  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Reuchlin  was  induced  W 
accept  the  office.  He  lectured  daily  on  that  language  and  oD 
(«reek,  alternately,  throughout  the  winter  of  1521-1522.  Hil 
]>upils  were  numerous,  and  a  great  career  of  academic  m^ 
fulness  seemed  still  open  to  him.  In  one  of  his  latest  extaol 
Ifitert — it  is  datetl  the  24th  of  February,  1522 — he  speaks  is 
noble  and  touching  words  of  his  future  labours.  They  art 
indeed  in  the  foundations,  he  says:  but  truth  shall  arise  out  m 
th«  earth  for  those  that  come  after  :   light  shall  put  to  flight 
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darkness :  the  light  which  for  forty  long  years  has  been  obscured 
by  sophisms  :  and  he,  old  as  he  is,  will,  through  the  divine 
uiistance,  have  some  part  in  this.*  The  spirit,  truly,  was 
willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  And  in  the  earty  summer  of 
15212  he  betook  himself  to  the  Baths  of  Liebenzell,  near 
Htnchau,  in  search  of  health.  He  found,  Instead,  death.  He 
tai  struck  down  by  jaundice,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  he 
puied  away  from  the  strife  of  tongues  '  to  where,  beyond  these 
roices,  there  is  peace.'  A  week  before  his  departure  the  poet 
Uninus  Velius  visited  him,  bringing  an  eagerly  welcomed 
letter  from  Erasmus,  the  last  token  of  amity  that  reached  him 
in  this  world  from  his  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of  light. 
Death  did  not  dissolve  their  bond.  The  '  Colloquy  on  the 
Apotheosis  of  Reuchlin'  is  no  unworthy  memorial  of  it,  reared 
bv  the  friend  who  was  left : 

'  the  divided  half  of  bucL 
A  friendship  us  Lad  master'd  Time/ 

And  now,  how  are  we  to  account  of  Reuchlin's  life  work? 
In  answering  that  question  let  us  remember  that  we  must 
Contemplate  the  man  and  his  labours  in  his  environment.  To 
hiiown  age  his  erudition  seemed  something  portentous. 

*  Reucblio,  wer  will  «ich  ihra  vergleichen  ? 
Zu  seiner  Zeit  ein  Wumlurzuicheu,' 

»w  Goethe.  But  indeed  he  may  well  be  a  *  Wunderzelchen  '  to 
otJrage  as  to  his  own.  Things  which  the  progress  of  scholar- 
»blp  has  made  extremely  facile  to  us  were  extremely  arduous 
to  him.  It  is  not  so  much  the  breadth  or  the  solidity  of  his 
learning — most  broad  and  solid  it  was — -but  the  fact  that  he 
Attained  it  with  such  scanty  appliances,  and  in  spite  of  such 
colossal  difficulties,  that  reveals  the  man's  intellectual  power. 
He  was  a  pioneer:  the  pioneer  of  a  new  method.  In  him  we 
roty  salute  the  first  of  the  jiavatiis  of  the  modern  world  ;  yes, 
"n*!,  in  some  sense,  the  father  of  them.  Therein,  and  not  in 
tte  permanent  value  of  his  work,  is  his  true  title  to  a  place 
•niong  the  world's  intellectual  leaders.  He  has  left  us  no 
*  great  legacies  of  thought';  he  has  left  us  no  vast  structure  of 
•Cience ;  he  has  left  us  no  masterpieces  of  literary  form. 
Probably  no  human  being  would  now  read  one  line  of  his 
*ritings  save  under  the  compulsion  of  a  sense  of  duty.  They 
"e  of  the  things  *  which  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be,'    They 

*  It  ia  worth  while  to  quote  his  own  words :  *■  Jademus  slnguli  fundamenta 
"()*•  poflteritati.  Veritas  de  term  orietur  ei  exaotie  tcnebriii  lux  clnrescet  quam 
*tiAinsTit  jam  annoa  quodrngintos  sophianiatum  pernioies.  Yigilabo  etiam 
*>U!X.    Deua  in  sdjatorium  mcum  intcude.'    (Horawitz,  p.  74.) 
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are  stepping-stones  on  which  the  world  has  risen  to  higher  thit^ 
They  are  of  account  to  us  merely  as  documents  of  history. 

The  work  on  which  Reuchlin  specially  valued  himself,  an 
for  which  many  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries — conspicuou 
among  them  the  saintly  Fisher — specially  valued  him,  mu 
needs  seem  to  us,  intrinsically,  of  no  value  whatever.  Lili 
Raymond  Lully  before  him^  like  Pico  della  Mirandola  aa 
Cornelius  Ag^rippa  in  his  own  time,  like  Van  Helmont  so 
Fludd  and  Henry  More,  who  came  after  him,  Reuchlin  wi 
greatly  fascinated  by  the  Cabbalah.  Tbere  was  in  his  mind 
strong  strain  of  mysticism  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  took  seriously 
marvellous  claims  which  are  made  for  that  secret  lore, 
asserted  to  have  been  taught  by  God  Himself  to  anget 
Paradise ;  to  have  been  imparted  to  Adam  as  the  ma 
regaining  the  high  estate  lost  by  *  man's  first  disobedienc 
and  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree ' ;  to  have  been  transmitu 
to  Noah  and  Abraham  and  the  Seventy  Elders,  from  whoii|| 
passed  to  David  and  Solomon,  and  in  latter  days,  after  the  n 
of  Jerusalem,  to  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Jochai.  This  master 
supposed  to  be  he  who,  assisted  by  visions  and  revelations  i 
the  prophet  Elias,  first  committed  it  to  writings,  of  which  tl 
volume  called  •  Zohar '  is  the  great  repository.  A  much  highi 
antiquity,  however,  is  claimed  for  the  book  *  Jetzirah,**  althong 
the  most  distinctive  doctrines  of  tbc  Cabbalah  are  not  fuun 
therein — its  authorship  being  attributed  to  Abraham.  '  Re 
these  mystical  treatises  cluster  all  the  productions  of  the  scl 
which  gradually  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  time.' 

The  great  themes  discussed  in  the  Cabbalah  are  the  nati 
Deity,  cosmogony,  the  creation  of  angels  and  of  men,  the 
end  and  destiny  of  the  universe,  and  the  esoteric  meanin| 
the  i^Iosaic  law — '  the  wondrous  things*  for  the  seeing  of  wbi< 
the  Psalmist  prayed  that  his  eyes  might  be  opened.  It  is,  i 
fact,  a  system  of  pantheistic  philosophy,  largely  the  oatcom 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  Persian  influences.  It  has  mQ( 
in  common  with  Sufism,  although  it  is  far  less  fascinating  tbi 
that  sweetest  and  saddest  expression  of  poetical  mysticisi 
The  doctrine  of  emanation  plays  a  great  part  in  it.  So  does  tl 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existencc  and  transmigration  of  souls.  In  tl 
solution  which  it  offers  of  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  existenc 
and  sin,  and  suffering,  matter  is  conceived  of  as  a  lower  form 
mind,  evil  as  a  lower  form  of  good :  the  death  of  the  rigbteoi 
as  'a  kiss  of  love,'  by  which  the  All  Holy  unites  for  ever 
Himself   souls  purified   by  the   discipline    of  existence  »p« 

*  A  Tory  full  Account  of  both  ihee&  works  ti-ill  be  fouiid  in  Franok's 
tfenliBo :  *  Lr  Knbb&le,  ou  La  PUilcwophie  IteHpeoae  dee  Hebroax.' 
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ir*>m  Him  ;  anJ  thote  pare  louls  are  regarded  as  a  true 
s9^orifice,  }es,  a$  an  expiation:  the  sacrifice  and  expiation  of 
tbe  universe. 

So  much    as   to    the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbalists.     Nothing 

VMSR  fantastic  is  well   conceivable  than  the  exegetical  method 

generally  adopted  hy  them,  although  we  but  rarely  meet  with  it 

io  the  *■  Zohar.'     They  attribute  to  the  Hebrew  Sacred  Books  a 

fourfold  sense.     And  this  sense  they  disclose  to  the  initiated  by 

the  application  of   definite  hermcneutical   rules^  which  chiefly 

concern  the  letters  whereof  the  words    are    composed.     Kvery 

letter  is  reduced  to  its  numerical  value :   every  letter  is  taken  as 

initial  or  abbreviative  of  a  word  :    tbe  initial  and  final  letters 

of  several  words  are  respectively  formed   into  separate  words  : 

two  words  occurring  in  the  same  verse  are  joined  together  and 

made  into  one  :  the  words  of  those  verses  which  are  regarded 

as  containing  a  peculiarly  recondite    meaning    are    ranged  in 

aqnares  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  read    either  vertically    or 

hoQitrophedonally,   beginning   at   the   right  or  left   hand  ;    the 

wonU  of  several  verses  are  placed  over  each    other,    and    the 

letters    which    stand    under  each    other  are  formed    into    new 

words :    lastly,  the    letters  of    words  are    changed    by  way   of 

ui«gram  and  new  words  are  obtained.*     All  this  complicated 

*Bid  ingenious  trifling  is  conducted  according    to    fixed    rules 

<leviied  and  elaborated,  with  an  infinity  of  trouble,  by  extremely 

>ubile  and  ingenious  minds.     *  Quantum  in   rebus  inane  !  '    is 

the  reflection  which  naturally  occurs  to  us.      It  did  not  occur  to 

Heuchlin,  who  took  the  Cabbalistic  method  most  seriously.      In 

>*Gt,  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  mystical  interpreters 

<>f  the  Christian  scriptures  for  fifteen  centuries  may  well  have 

prepared  him  for  it.     For  the  rest,  we  should  observe  that  he 

''tjnd  a  certain  analogy  between  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 

Cnbbalists  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement, 

*od    supposed    himself    to    be  serving  the  Christian   faith    by 

P<>inting  that  out.     The  analogy  is  quite  superficial.     It  was 

^t  lost  labour  that  he  rose  up  early,  and  late  took  rest,  and  ate 

*ue  bread  of  carefulness,  in  order  to  spin  this  cobweb. 

*  Vain  wisdom  all  and  false  philosophy,'  we  must  say,  then,  of 
^Is  work  of  Reuchlin.  Hochstraten  was  well  warranted  when 
■**  spoke  of  *  Reuchlinica;  Cabalse  deliramenta.'  His  admiring 
'^Dtemporaries  were  much  in  error  in  supposing  that  his  real 
^cluerement  lay  there.  As  much  in  error  were  those  Lutheran 
^^Gtaiies  who,  long  after  he  had  passed  away,  asserted  as  his 
^ief  title  to  fame  that  he  wa«  *  the  Father  of  the  German 

•  8ee  Gtn»barg,  *  The  Kabbalah/  pp.  49-54,  where  exninplcs  of  all  this  may 
*^  foand  by  thflse  who  desire  to  see  tiit-ni. 


grotesquely   incorrect  deiignndoo  i|1 
for  him.     No  do"^^  ^«  ^""g  I'*"'* 


at  ion/      A    more 

be  hard  to  invent  ,^.    «.«,.     *,^   —  , 

efferkorn  and  Hochgtraten,  in  wbicb  be  appeals  to  the 
through  writing!  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  sabierved, 
ly,  Luther's  rising  against  ecclesiastical  au'^ontj  Kut 
t  remember  that  Reuchlin's  object,  during  the  whole  o[ 
est,  was  not  to  undermine  that  authority,  OM*  ^^  vindicate 
fes,  his  own  orthodoxy.  How  far  removed  he  was  Irom 
ng  of  Luther's  breach  with  the  Roman  Church*  is  suftici- 
ident  from  the  fact  that  his  great-nepbew,  Melanehthon, 
cipating  in  it,  lost  the  old  man's  favour,  and  the  bequest 
ibrary ;  a  collection  such  As  probably  no  other  private 
in  Germany  then  possessed.  But,  indeed,  it  i»  ^  ' 
nanifeat  from  the  whole  tenour  of  Reuchlin's  life*  a"° 
any  places  in  his  correspondence,  that,  in  the  iBuuop  o 
'a  well-weighed  words,  *  he  had  no  doubts  about  the 
;s  of  the  Church.'  Theology,  her  theology,  was  in  i^^ 
ion  higher  than  any  other  science.  *  VVe  cannot  call 
rites  Geiger,  *a  precursor  of  the  Reformation:  be  stooa 
e  standpoint  of  the  ancient  Church.*  •  He  was  a  servan 
'hurch,  he  was  her  subject.  Highly  as  he  prized  scieO" 
quiry,  and  unfettered  freedom  in  stating  its  result*i  "^ 
imitted  his  particular  writings,  and  the  whole  edifi**®  ^ 
hing,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  was  ready  ^ 
snything  wherein  he  had  erred.' 

is  the  truth  about   Reuchlin.     And  yet  it  is  also  t*^ 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  modern   scientific   method  ^  ^ 
jy,  necessarily  destined  to  collide  with  the  unscient*^ 
al  method,  and  to  make  an  end  of  it,  and  of  such  relig**^  , 
ions  as  were  based  upon  it.    The  great  difference,  ind^  ' 
marks   him  off  from    the  earlier  German   Humanist* 
ludolph    von    Langen,    Rudolph    AgricoJa,    and    J^ 
,  for  example — is  that  while  they  were  first  and  hci 
igs  theologians,   he   was  first  and    before   all    thin^^ 
jist.     They  either  devoted  all  their  life  to  the  stud^y 
y,  or  they  ended  their  life  in  its  study.     He,  lboug"t^^ 
religious  man,  was,  as  he  told  Tungern  and  Collin^ 
Ian.    He  was  devoted  to  learning  for  the  sake  of  learni  *^^ 
be  endeavoured  to  make  it  subserve   the  cause  of    *^^ 
in  faith.     There  is  a  memorable  saying  of  his  in    ^^-^ 

ly  doubt  could  Iiavt-  t-xietotl  on  tbia  jnnttir  it  woidd  lio  folly  diajt^*- 
ir  of  Ulricb  von  Hutten  to  lleacUlin,  datt-d  Febraary  22,  1621,  in  wf  * 
lerly  repr(Acb«i  for  reptidliiiting  Luther.     Tho  letter  ia  No.  coxci^  "^ 
*  Briefwccbwl.'      It   was  givcu    to   tlic    world   for  Ih**   first   time 
in  tbo  Hccoud  balf  of  the  secund  sappkinenlary  volume  of  Hutt^^ 
A  was  rc|irodaced  by  Udgor  in  an  appeudL\  to  his  *Ltfe  of  Reuchli^-^^ 

*  Rudime.^2 
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*Hudimenta  Hebraica,'  which  indicates  honr  deeply  he  was 
penetrated  by  the  scientific  spirit.  •  I  reverence  St.  Jerome  as 
an  angel,  I  prize  Nicholas  de  Lyra  as  a  great  teacher,  but  Truth 
I  adore  at  God.*  It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  his  Hebrew  studies  as  the  beginning  of  the 
higher  Biblical  criticism.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  in  his 
'Rudimenta  Hebraica'  the  voice  of  scientific  exegesis  speaks  for 
the  first  time, — speaks,  or  rather  lisps,  for  the  accents  are 
infantine.  The  verse  quoted  in  the  Preface  to  his  first  book, 
'Ab,  Lord  God,  behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a  child,^ 
Indicates  truly  the  character  of  his  scientific  work<i 

Of  course,  in  common  with  most  of  his  learned  conten>- 
poraries — Erasmus  is  a  notable  exception — Reuchlin  possessed 
a  most  exaggerated  conception  of  the  importance  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  Like  St.  Jerome,  and  perhaps  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  he  regarded  it  as  the  very  source  and 
fount  of  human  speech.  No  dream,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  ever 
crossed  his  mind  of  that  science  of  languages  which  relegates 
Hebrew  to  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  Semitic  forms.  Still, 
of  the  science  of  languages  we  mav,  in  some  sort,  regard  him  as 
the  founder.  For  this  science  is  the  outcome  of  that  *  sense 
wid  tact  of  criticism,'  to  use  Geiger's  happy  phrase,  which 
Heuchlin  possessed  in  ampler  measure  than  any  of  his  contein- 
pomries.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  estimate  his  boldness  in 
Jenving  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  in  painting  out 
its  errors,  in  suggesting  its  emendation.  Here,  too,  Erasmus 
was  a  fellow-worker  with  him.  Both  insisted  upon  returning 
to  the  original  sources.  But  Reuchlin  vindicated,  much  more 
effectively  than  Erasmus,  the  independence  of  the  scientific 
niethod.  He  treats  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  books  like 
Mjr  other  ancient  text,  and  seeks  to  ascertain  its  meaning  in 
fntire  disregard  of  traditional  glosses.  '  I  am  not  discussing 
the  sense  of  this  passage  as  a  theologian,  but  the  words  as  a 
grammarian,'  he  writes  in  one  place.  Ttie  sentence  may  well 
^  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  higher  criticism. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  in  his  '  De  Verbo  IVIirifico  '  and  his 
'*0e  Arte  Cabbalistica  *  Reuchlin  gives  no  proof  of  the 
•cientific  faculty.  That  is  true.  Laboured  and  learned  a» 
^liose  treatises  are,  they  are  absolutely  unsrientific ;  just  as- 
'Jnscientific  as  the  Apocalyptic  aberrations  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
or  his  exposition  of  Daniel's  dream^  of  the  four  beasts.  They 
are  confused  and  dreary  visions  of  the  night  before  the  day- 
star  of  criticism  had  arisen.  They  are  to  criticism  what  astro- 
logy is  to  astronomy.  Still,  here  too  Reuchlin  is  the  pioneer 
of  the  modern  mind.     He  did  the  great  service  of  directing  the 
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thoughts  of  men  to  that  study  of  Eastern  languages  mh 
religions  which  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  age  adequalelr 
to  pursue.  Wieland  has  finely  said,  *  Reuchlin  spoke  to 
Oriental  literature  the  worti  of  power :  '*  Arise  and  come  hither, 
thou  dead  man."  And  the  dead  man  arose,  and  came  forth  » 
he  was,  swathed  with  Rabbinical  grave-clothes,  and  his  bead 
wrapped  about  with  the  napkin  of  the  Cabbalah.  Incotn- 
parablj  easier  was,  and  is,  that  second  word  :  "  Loose  him  And 
let  him  go." '  Reuchlin  laboured,  as  we  all  do,  in  hisdaj,  and, 
primarily,  for  his  day.  Primarily ;  but  ultimately  for  (be 
generations  that  should  come  after.  And  we  have  entered  ial 
his  labours.  Ours  is  the  far-off  fruit  of  his  unwearied  diligenc 
his  tried  veracity,  his  simple  faith,  his  invincible  fortitude 
fruit  indeed  of  which  he  never  dreamed  :  *  non  sua  poma.'  He_ 
never  imagined  that  the  Oriental  studies  to  which  the 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  would  unlock  the  treasures 
languages  far  older  and  richer  than  the  Hebrew,  and  reveal  lb 
secrets  of  religions  anterior  to  the  beliefs  of  Israel,  and  in  sou 
sense  the  source  of  them.  Doubtless,  he  would  have  beei 
distressed  and  dismayed  if  a  vision  had  visited  him  of  the 
achievements  of  the  scientific  method,  whether  in  Bihlic 
<>xegesis  or  in  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  world's  creeds. 
*  Pmdens  futuri  temporis  exitnm 
Oaliginosa  nocte  premit  Deus.' 

The  intellectual  freedom  of  our  race  would  never  have 
wrought  out  if  the  men  who  have  been  its  chief  instrument! 
had  foreseen  *  the  long  result  of  time.'  For  they  would  lisv 
judged  it  by  the  standards  of  their  own  age,  and  would  have 
ceased  from  their  work  in  fear  and  trembling.  No;  o^a- 
sequences  are  divinely  hidden  from  us.  *  Quod  adest  memento 
componere  a^quus'  is  a  precept  binding  upon  us  in  a  difTeres 
and  a  deeper  sense  than  that  which  the  words  bore  for  the 

his— 

*  Enough  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  work,  and  serve  the  future  hour ' ; 

enough  if  we  are  permitted   in   any  sense,  in  any  measure, 
labour  for  the  truth  which  makes  us  free.     Honestly  to  seek  tli 
truth,  boldly  to  speak  the  truth,  patiently  to  suffer,  if  need  he, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  is  the  law  of  scientific  enquiry.     That  wai 
the  law  of  Reuchlin's  life.     It  was  in  loyal  obedience  to  it  tk 
he  fought  his  good  fight  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
this   world.      And    the    victory    which    he    won — in  apparent 
defeat — was  a  victory  for  us  and  for  all  time ;  a  conquest,  never 
to  be  undone,  of  light  for  liberty. 

^^=^=^==  Art. 
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THE  hypothesis  that  the  works  of  Shakespeare  were  written 
by  Bacon  has  no»v  been  before  the  world  for  more  than 
forty  years.     It  has  been  supported  in  hundreds  of  bonks  and 
pamphlets,   but,  as    ii  rule,   it   has    been  totally  neglected    by 
scholars.     Perhaps   their  indifference  may  seem   wise,  for  an 
opinion  that  can  only  be  entertained  by  levity  and  ignorance 

riasy  appear  to  need  no  confutation.  On  the  other  hand, 
ignorance  has  often  cherished  beliefs  which  science  has  been 
obliged  reluctantly  to  admit.  The  existence  of  meteorites,  and 
the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  were  familiar  to  the  ancient 
world,  and  to  modern  peasants,  while  philosophy  disdained  tn 
bvestigate  them.  In  fact,  it  is  never  really  prudent  to  overlook 
•  widely  spread  opinion.  If  we  gain  nothing  else  by  examining 
iti  grounds,  at  least  we  Icarn  something  about  the  psychology 
of  its  advocates.  In  this  case  we  can  estimate  the  learning, 
the  logic,  and  the  general  intellect  of  people  who  form  them- 
idres  into  Baconian  Societies,  to  prove  that  the  poems  and 
l^ji  of  Shakespeare  were  written  by  Bacon.  Thus  a  light  is 
Uvown  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  popular  delusions.  The 
Btconian  creed,  of  course,  is  scouted  equally  by  special  students 
of  Bacon,  by  special  students  of  Shakespeare,  and  by  all  persons 
who  devote  themselves  to  sound  literature.  It  is  equally 
Injected  by  Mr.  Spedding,  the  chief  authority  on  Bacon  ;  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  the  learned  and  witty  American  editor  of 
the  '  V^ariorum  Shakespeare '  j  by  Dr.  Brandes,  the  Danish 
biographer  and  critic  ;  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  with  his  rare  know- 
ledge of  Elizabethan  and,  indeed,  of  all  literature  ;  and  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Shakespeare's  latest  biographer.  Therefore, 
the  first  point  which  strikes  us  in  the  Baconian  hypothesis  is 
that  its  devotees  are  nobly  careless  of  authority.  VVe  do  not 
dream  of  converting  them,  but  it  may  be  amusing  to  examine 
tile  kind  of  logic  and  the  sort  of  erudition  which  go  to  support 
M  hypothesis  not  welcomed  even  in  Germany. 
The  mother  of  the  Baconian   theory  was  undeniably  Miss 
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Delia  Bacon,  born  ai  TallinaJge,  Ohio,  iq  181].  Miss  6; 
used  to  lecture  on  Roman  history,  illustrating  her  theme  bj 
recitations  from  Macaulay's  •  Lays.'  '  Her  very  heart  wm 
lacerated,'  says  Mr.  Donnelly,  *  and  her  womanly  pride  wountle<}, 
by  a  creature  in  the  shape  of  a  man — a  Reverend  (I)  Alexander 
MacWhorter.'  This  Celtic  divine  was  twenty-five.  Miss  Bat 
was  thirty-five ;  there  arose  a  misunderstanding ;  but 
Bacon  had  developed  her  Baconian  theory  before  she  k: 
Mr.  MacVVhorterj  who  cannot  be  considered  responsible  for 
aberration.  *•  She  became  a  monomaniac  on  the  gabject^ 
writes  Mr.  VVyman,  and  *  after  the  publication  and  non-succei* 
of  her  book  she  lost  her  reason  wholly  and  entirely.*  But 
wits  jump,  and,  just  as  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  VVallace  si 
taneously  erolved  the  idea  of  Natural  Selection,  so,  unconscii 
of  Miss  Delia,  Mr.  Smith  developed  the  Baconian  verity. 

From  the  days  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  in  1856,  lb 
great  Baconian  argument  has  been  that  Shakespeare  could  ooi 
conceivably  have  had  the  vast  learning,  classical,  scieotifij 
legal,  medical,  and  so  forth,  of  the  author  of  the  plays.  Bi 
on  the  other  hand,  had  this  learning,  and  had,  though  he 
cealed  them,  the  poetic  powers  of  the  unknown  author.  Thi 
fore,  prima  J'acie^  Bacon  wrote  the  works  of  ShakespsR* 
Mr.  Smith,  as  we  said,  had  been  partly  anticipated,  herCj  bf 
the  unlucky  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  to  whose  vast  and  wandering 
book  Mr.  Hawthorne  wrote  a  preface.  Mr.  Hawthorne  acci 
Mr.  Smith  of  plagiarism  from  Miss  Delia  Bacon  ;  Mr.  S: 
replied  that,  when  he  wrote  his  first  essay  (185C),  he  had  nc 
even  heard  the  lady's  name.  Mr.  Hawthorne  expressed  his 
regret,  and  withdrew  bis  imputation.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  secoad 
founder  of  Baconomania. 

Like  his  followers,  down  to  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  swl 
Mr.  Buckc,  and  General  Butler,  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  wri 
in  '  The  Spiritualist,'  Mr.  Smith  rested,  first,  on  Shakes 
lack  of  education,  and  on  the  wide  learning  of  the  author  of 
poems  and  plays.  Now  Ben  Jonson,  who  knew  both  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon,  averred  that  the  former  had  *  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,*  doubtless  with  truth.  It  was  necessary,  thereforei 
to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  plays  had — what  Shakespesr' 
had  not — plenty  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Yet  none  but  '  the  le»J 
than  half  educated,*  as  Dr.  Brandes  says,  could  believe  that 
ihe  plays  contain  proof  of  classical  learning.  They  are  rif't 
in  allusions  to  the  ancient  world,  but  the  sources  of  the  allusio^ 
are  well  known.     They  are  not  original  sources. 

On  this  point  we  shall  compare  the  assertions  of  the  labort 
Mr.    Holmes,    the   American    author   of   *  The    Authorship 
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ShAketpeare'  (third  edition,  1875),  and  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Donnelly,  the  American  author  of  '  The  Great  Crypto- 
gram.' Both,  alas,  derive  in  part  from  the  ignorance  of  Pope, 
Pope  bad  said  :  *  Shakespeare  follows  the  Cjrreek  authors,  and 
particularly  Dares  Phrvgius.'  Mr.  Smith  cites  this  nonsense; 
90  do  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Holmes.  Now  the  so-called 
Dtres  Phrypius  is  not  a  Greek  author.  No  Greek  version  of 
hij  early  medJtrval  romance,  '  De  Bello  Trojano,'  exists.  The 
matter  of  the  bonk  found  its  way  into  Chaucer,  Boccaccio, 
Ljrdgate,  and  other  authors  accessible  to  one  who  had  no  Greek 
alall,  whiJe  no  Greek  version  of  Dares  was  accessible  to  anybody. 
The  recent  authors,  English  and  American,  have  gone  on,  with 
the  credulity  of  "the  less  than  half  educated,'  taking  a  Greek 
Dares  for  granted,  on  the  authority  of  Pope,  whose  Greek  was 
'small,'  T'hey  have  clearly  never  looked  at  a  copy  of  Dares, 
never  known  that  the  story  attributed  to  Dares  was  familiar, 
in  English  and  French,  to  everybody.  Mr.  Holmes  quotes 
Pope,  Mr.  Donnelly  quotes  Mr.  Holmes,  for  this  Greek  Dares 
Pbrygias.  Probably  Shakespeare  had  Lai  in  enough  to  read 
the  pteado-Dares,  but  probably  he  did  not  take  the  trouble. 

This  example  alone  proves  that  men  who  are  not  scholars 
'denture  to  pronounce  on  Shakespeare's  scholarship,  and  that  men 
who  accept  absurd  statements  at  second  hand  dare  to  constitute 
thetnielves  judges  of  a  question  of  evidence  and  of  erudition. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Donnelly  then  quotes  Mr.  Holmes  for 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  drama.  Turning  to 
Mr.  Holmes  (who  takes  his  motto,  if  you  please,  from  Par- 
•nenides)  we  find  that  the  author  of  *  Richard  il/  borrowed  from  a 
Greek  play  by  Euripides,  called  '  Hellene,'  as  did  the  author  of 
the  sonnets.  There  is,  we  need  not  say,  no  Greek  play  of  the 
oatne  of  *  Hellene.*  As  Mr.  Holmes  may  conceivably  mean  the 
'Helena  '  of  Euripides,  we  compare  Sonnet  cxxi.  with  *  Helena/ 
•^Be  270.     The  imitation  of  Euripides  appears  to  be 


'  By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown,     , 

'  npurroK  ^U¥  ovK  ova*  a[&K09,  €ifu.  SwrKktrpf 

*^ich  means,  *I  have  lost  my  reputation  though  I  have  done 
*^   barm.'     Shakespeare,  then,  could  not  complain  of  calumny 
T*^tliout  borrowing  from  *  Hellene,*  a  name  which  only  exists'in 
■^p    fancy    of    Mr.    Nathaniel    Holmes.       This    critic    assigns 
*chard  11.,  act  ii.,  scene  1,  to  *  Hellene '  512-514.     We  can 
**«i  no  resemblance  whatever   between  the  three  Greek  lines 
t«d  from  the  '  Helena,'  and  the  scene  in  Shakespeare.    Among 
Yol.  ISS.—No.  375.  B  Ux. 
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Mt.  Holmes's  other  parallels — of  one  line  of  the  *  Orestei,* 
example^  to  a  whole  scene  of  Shakespeare — we  can  discover  M 
coincidences  of  the  faintest  interest.  He  cites  whole  loa^ 
soenes  of  Shakespeare  as  *  resemblances  with  Euripides,'  th&tiij 
with  one  or  two  lines  of  Euripides.  No  scholar  could  act  ihnij 
and  yet  Mr.  Holmes  poses  as  an  authority  on  Shakespeare'^ 
scholarship,  and  Mr.  Donnelly  innocently  accepts  him  in  tlui 
function.  Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  have  reposed  on  MaJone,  u^ 
Malone  may  have  remarked  on  fugitive  resemblances,  such  U 
inevitably  occur  by  coincidence  of  thought.  Thus  the  sirailaritj 
of  the  situations  of  Hamlet  and  of  Orestes  in  the  '  Eumeni^**^ 
is  given  by  legend,  Danish  and  Greek.  Authors  of  gei 
Greek  or  English,  must  come  across  analogous  ideas  in  treat: 
analogous  topics.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  poet  of  *  Hamlet' 
was  able  to  read  ^'Eschylus. 

The  '  Comedy  of  Errors '  is  based  on  the  '  Menccchml^ 
Plautus.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  author  of  the  *■  Comedi 
Errors'  could  read  the  'Menoechmi*  or  the  *  Amphitrj 
though  Shakespeare  had  probably  Latin  enough  for  the  purpose 
The  'Comedy  of  Errors'  was  acted  in  December  1594,  h 
translation  of  the  Latin  play  bears  date  1595,  but  this  raaj  b« 
an  example  of  the  common  practice  of  pre-dating  a  book  bjr  i 
month  or  two,  and  Shakespeare  may  have  seen  the  Englisl 
translation  in  the  work  itself,  in  proof,  or  in  manuscript.  Ii 
those  days  MSS.  often  circulated  long  before  they  wen 
published,  like  Shakespeare's  own  'sugared  sonnets.'  Ml 
J  Holmes  says  that  'the  greater  part  of  the  story  of  Timon  wa 
'taken  from  the  untranslated  Greek  of  Lucian.'  Dr.  Braiwle 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  remark  that  Shakespeare  might  find  ih 
germ  of  the  play  in  Plutarch's  *  Life  '  of  Anthony,  for  which  th 
poet  used  North's  translation.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  thei 
to  follow  up  the  track,  and  get  a  '  construe '  of  Lucian  from  aa 
young  university  man*  There  was  also  an  older  English  dram 
derived  from  the  '  Timon  '  of  the  Samosatene.  Critics  differ  a 
to  the  amount  of  Shakespeare's  work  In  the  actual  play,  bu 
he  might  clearly  have  acquired  his  knowledge  without  knowin 
Greek  enough  to  read  Lucian. 
In  *  Twelfth  Night'  occurs — 

'  Liko  to  tho  Egyptian  thief,  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love.' 

Mr.  Donnelly  writes :  'This  is  an  allusion  to  a  story 
Heliodorus's  "  jEthiopics."  I  do  not  know  of  any  Engh's 
translation  of  it  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,'  The  allusion  ii 
we  conceive,  to  Herodotus  ii.  121,  the  story  of  Rhampslnitiu 

translate! 
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br  'B.  R.'  and  pabluhed  in  15S4.    In  •  Macbeth  *  we 

'  AH  — r  jtdkAJmjM  Iwre  Kghled  fooh 
1W  w»7  to  dsfily  dttth.    Oat,  ont,  hrirfeamOe.* 

Tkis  is  *  traced,*  sajs  Mr.  Donnell  j,  *  to  Catnllos,  qnotlng  : — 

*Sai«»ocekieieeferediimiuiaBii(; 
J-  JMhi^  CBB  aBnd.  ocyiwit  anma  nx, 

^^K  SsK  cnl  pefpatna  ana  dotnienda.' 

^^k  fnanlU  is  got  bj  tnindaiing  Cafnlltta  thns : — 

^K  'TW^ifi  of  heaven  00  ooia^BBCni; 

^^g  When  e*eea^ir»e^caadZe  goes  ml; 

^  Otae  ni^ki  m  ta  be  paipcteall  j  ■lefL' 

IttMfe  nf«  MC  'lights,'  and  Irvnw  &r  U  noc  *  brief  candle.' 
If  ^  wese,  Ae  pawigri  hare  no  teaembiancc.  *  To  be,  or 
Htla'he,*  ia  *  taken  almost  rerbatlaa  from  Plato/  Mr.  Doonellj 
hqslhnc  Mr.  FallelS  sajs  that  the  MeHza.  Lati^kamm  a»j  aot. 
!«,  vhoe  W  the  paaaa^  in  Plalo? 

Ssch  SK  tbe  fmeh  br  which  mca  igaaijut  nf  the  daanea 
fane  that  dmantkor  of  the  poema  attribated  to  Shakespeaie 
■M  a  danacnl  scholar,  in  laet,  he  profaahlj  had  a  *  pvne* 
tiaUe*  kas«led^  oi  T^n,  anch  aa  a  person  of  his  aUlitj 
li|fai  pick  np  at  school,  and  increane  br  cnanal  sindjr. 
^v  Ae  lcn^  dssacnl  lose  hnd  nltemd  mto  cjontenpanvT 
■ni  then  ««*n  tianalations,  soeh  as  North^ 
jls  to  Bodem  Isngnogei,  Mr.  Donnell j  decida 
Daniah,  hecnnae  he  nmst  hnre 
*  in  the  otiginal  toagne ' — vhich^  of 
t  Dtawsh !  Saxo  was  dooe  oot  of  the  I^tia  into 
ihflse  was  stt  earlier  •Handc^' in  Enfliril.  Thnn 
■a  nat  cxactl j  piusul  to  hnre  been  s  Daabli 
Eie  M  no  dificnitjin  mppiiiini^  that 'a  cfa^scr 
asnanig  viti^  conid  pack  ap  Fiemh  and  Italian 
his    nKS.     Bot   eUjenielT  stopid    people    son 

pis  »aide  fnm  ih  uiniaa  to  genina.  then  the 4nl 
^sl^aMiiili       Now,as*nunclesaoaothafpea,*«MMi 
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in  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  nobody  would  be  surprised. 
Nobody  would  say :  '  Shakespeare  is  as  ignorant  as  a  butcher** 
boy,  and  cannot  possibly  be  the  person  who  translated  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  out  of  Plato,  *'  Hamlet "  at  large  out  of  the  Danish  ; 
who  imitated  the  *'  Hellene "  of  Euripides,  and  borrowed 
**  Troilus  and  Cressida"  from  the  Greek  of  Dares  Phrygins* 
— which  happens  not  to  exist.  Ignorance  can  go  no  further  than 
in  these  arguments.  Such  are  the  logic  and  Seaming  of  American 
amateurs,  who  do  not  even  know  the  names  of  the  books  they 
talk  about,  or  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written.  Such 
learning  and  such  logic  are  passed  off  by  '  the  less  than  half 
educated '  on  the  absolutely  untaught,  who  decline  to  listen  to^H 
scholars.  ^| 

We  cannot  of  course  furnish  a  complete  summary  of  all 
that  the  Baconians  have  said  in  their  myriad  pages.  All  those 
pages,  almost,  really  flow  from  the  little  volume  of  Mr.  Smith.  \ 
We  are  obliged  to  take  the  points  which  the  Baconians  regard 
as  their  strong  cards.  We  have  dealt  with  the  point  of  classical 
scholarship,  and  shown  that  the  American  writers  are  not 
scholars,  and  have  no  hcus  standi.  We  shall  next  take  in  order 
the  contention  that  Bacon  was  a  poet ;  that  his  works  contain 
parallel  passages  to  Shakespeare,  which  can  only  be  the  result 
of  common  authorship  ;  that  Bacon's  jottings,  called  *  Promus,' 
are  notes  for  Shakespeare's  plays ;  that  in  style,  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  are  identical.  Then  we  shall  glance  at  Bacon^s 
motives  for  writing  plays  by  stealth,  and  blushing  to  find  it 
fame.  We  shall  expose  the  frank  folly  of  averring  that  he 
chose  as  his  mask  a  man  who  could  not  even  write ;  and  we 
shall  conclude  by  citing,  once  more,  an  irrefragable  personal 
testimony  to  the  genius  and  character  of  Shakespeare. 

To  render  the  Baconian  theory  plausible  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  Bacon  had  not  only  the  learning  needed  for  '  the 
authorship  of  Shakespeare,'  but  that  he  gives  some  proof  of 
Shakespeare's  poetic  qualities ;  that  he  had  reasons  for  nritiDg 
plays,  and  reasons  for  concealing  his  pen,  and  for  omitting  to 
make  any  claim  to  his  own  literary  triumphs  after  Shakespeare 
Was  dead.  Now,  as  to  scholarship,  the  knowledge  shown  in 
the  plays  is  not  that  of  a  scholar.  With  the  futile  attempts  to 
prove  scholarship  we  have  dealt.  The  legal  and  medical  lore 
is  in  no  way  beyond  the  '  general  information '  which  genius 
inevitably  amasses  from  reading,  conversation,  reflection,  and 
experience.  A  writer  of  to-day,  Mr.  Kipling,  is  fond  of  showing 
bow  easily  a  man  of  his  rare  ability  picks  up  the  terminology 
of  many  recondite  trades  and  professions.  Again,  evidence 
taken  on  oath  proves  that  Jeanne  d'Arc,  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
^  developed 
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tieveloped  great  military  skill,  especially  in  artillery  and 
tactics,  that  she  displayed  political  clairvoyance,  and  that  she 
held  her  own,  and  mnre,  among'  the  subtlest  and  most  hostile 
theolog^ians.  On  the  ordinary  hypothesis,  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  man  of  genius,  there  is,  then,  nothing  impossible  in  his 
knowledge,  while  his  wildly  daring  anachronisms  could  have 
presented  no  temptation  to  a  well  regulated  scientific  intellect 
like  that  of  Bacon.  The  Baconian  hypothesis  rests  on  the 
incredulity  with  which  dulness  regards  genius.  We  see  the 
phenomenon  every  day  when  stupid  people  talk  about  people 
of  ordinary  cleverness,  and  *  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of 
praise.'  As  Dr.  Brandes  remarks,  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  praises  Henry  V.  and  his  universal  accomplish- 
ments, he  says : 

^'  Which  IB  ft  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 
Since  bis  addiction  was  to  coarsee  vain. 
His  companies  unlettcr'd,  rade,  and  shallow ; 
His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  bouquets,  sports  ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration. 
From  open  haunts  and  jtopularity.' 

Vet,  as  the  Archbishop  remarks  (with  doubtful  orthodoxy), 
'miracles  are  ceased.' 

Shakespeare  in  these  lines  describes,  as  only  he  could  describe 
it,  the  world's  *  wonder,'  which  he  himself  was.  Or,  if  Bacon 
wrote  the  lines,  then  Bacon,  unlike  his  American  advocates, 
Was  prepared  to  recognize  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  thing 
*»  genius.  Incredulity  on  this  head  could  only  arise  in  an  age 
*nd  among  peoples  where  mediocrity  is  universal,  and  all  the 
World  is  '  ordinary.*     It  is  a  democratic  form  of  disbelief. 

For  the  hypothesis,  as  we  said,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
Bacon  possessed  poetic  genius.  The  proof  cannot  possibly  be 
inund  in  bis  prose  works.  In  the  prose  of  Mr.  Ruskin  there 
^e  abundant  examples  of  what  many  respectable  minds  regard 
**  poetic  qualities.  But,  if  the  question  arose,  *  Was  Mr.  Ruskin 
'tie  author  of  Tennyson's  poems?  '  the  answer  could  be  settled, 
lor  once,  by  internal  evidence.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
"r.  Ruskin's  published  verses.  These  prove  that  a  great 
*nt€r  of  '  poetical  prose '  may  be  at  the  opposite  pole  from  a 
P^et.  In  the  same  way,  we  ask,  what  are  Bacon's  acknowledged 
^compositions  in  verse?  Mr.  Holmes  is  their  admirer.  In 
1599  Bacon  wrote  in  a  letter,  '  Though  I  profess  not  to  be  a 
I^et,  1  prepared  a  sonnet,*  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  prepared  a 
•onnet  1  'Prepared'  is  good.  He  also  translated  somt?  of  the 
Piilms  into  verse,  a  field  in  which  success  is  not  to  be  won. 

Nix. 
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'  We  aprad  mmr  yemn  m  m  ule  that 

«iU*tektaU,«Vk 
AaJ  ■oatiffiwii  aot,  ap  Bfe  iteak  to  i 

la  '  Kiiig  Joha '  Ui.  4  we  read : — 

•  life  M  M  tofiow  M  •  twin  toU 

Tedag  tte  iaU  tmt  of  s  dromj  i 

NoWf  if  we  niut  detect  e.  ooonexioo.  Bacon  migiit  hare 

*  K'lnf;  Jobo  *  io  the  Folio,  for  be  venified  tbe  Palms  in  162j 
But  it  i»  unoeoeMftrj  to  soppoce  a  renunisceoce.     Again, 
I'aalni  civ.  Bacon  bu — 

'Th*  greater  lUTiec  look  like  walking  wooda.* 

"^/Btn^y  \<*<tVfA  like  nothing  of  the  sort;  bat  Bacon  may  have 
'  fWttrrniH:rcil  Birnam  Wood,  either  from  Boece,  or  Holinshed,  or 
from  tbe  niajr  itself.  One  thing  is  certain :  Shakespeare  did 
not  write  Bncon's  Psalms  or  compare  navies  to  *  walking  woods* ! 
Mr.  iliilfjics  adds  :  '  Manj  of  the  sonnets  [of  Shakespeare]  show 
tbff  strongest  Internal  evidence  that  they  were  addressed  [bj 
f3acon]  Ut  tlui  Queen,  as  no  doubt  tbej  were.'  That  is^  Bacon 
wrotr  sonru'ts  to  Quecij  Klizabeth,  and  permitted  them  to  pass 
from  linnel  to  linnd,  among  Sbakcspcare^s  *  private  friends,*  as 
Sb(ikf»pe'iir*i'»  (lliiJJS).  That  was  an  odd  way  of  paying  court 
to  (Juceii  l*i[i/alnftb>  Chalmers  had  already  conjectured  that 
SbnltosjHMiro  (not  llftcon)  in  the  sonnets  was  addressing  the 
Virgiti  CJufTii,  whiim  he  recommended  to  marry  and  leave 
nflipring-  rat  Iter  hitc  in  life.  Shakespeare's  apparent  allusions 
to  liii  pr<dession  — 

•  I  havo  gone  hero  and  there, 
A  (td  mndo  niysolf  n  motley  ti>  tbe  view/ 
nod 

'  Tliuit  ]MiUlio  moans,  which  public  manners  brcede,* 

rofhr,  no  doubt,  ti*  Ba(H>n*s  political  behaviour.  It  has  hitherto 
bvon  su|ip(is<*d  that  Momit't  Ivii.  was  addressed  to  Shakespeare's 
flliinil,  a  uiiin,  not  to  any  woman.  But  Mr.  Holmes  shows  that 
(h««  (juocn  is  intended.     Is  it  not  obvious? 

*  1,  my  »ovcrei(fn^  watch  the  dock  for  you.* 

RacHtn  clearly  had  an  assignation  with  Her  Majesty — so  here  t? 

*  scandal  about  Quern  KlizalxHh.'  Mr.  Holmes  pleasingly 
rvmarks  tbat  Twickrnbam  is  '  within  sight  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ihilace  of  Whiti^hall.'  She  gave  Bacon  the  reversion  of 
Twick«nham  Park,  doubtless  that,  from  the  windows  of  White- 
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iull,  $he  might  watch  her  swain.  If  Bacon  wrote  a  masque 
for  the  Queen,  he  skilfullj  varied  his  style  in  the  piece  from 
that  which  he  used  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  With  a 
Dumber  of  other  gentlemen,  some  named,  some  unnamed,  Bacon 
once,  at  an  uncertain  date,  interested  himself  in  a  masque  at 
Graj's  Inn,  while  he  and  his  friends  *  partly  devised  dumb 
ibows  and  additional  speeches,'  in  1588.  Nothing  follows  as 
to  Bocon^s  power  of  composing  Shakespeare's  plays.  A  frag- 
mentary masque,  which  may  or  may  not  be  by  Bacon,  is  put 
forward  as  the  germ  of  what  Bacon  wrote  about  Elizabeth  in 
the  '  xMidsummer  Night's  Dream.'  An  Indian  wanderer  from 
the  West  Indies,  near  the  fountain  of  the  Amazon-,  is  brought  to 
Elizabeth  to  be  cured  of  blindness.  Now  the  fairy,  in  the 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  says,  italicised  by  Mr.  Holmes: — 

*  I  do  wa)ider  everywhere.* 

Here  then  are  two  wanderers — and  there  is  a  river  in 
mouth  and  a  river  in  Macedon.  Puck,  also,  is  '  that 
wanderer  of  the  night.'  Oberon,  too,  had  '  a  lovely  boy,  stolen 
from  an  Indian  king,*  but  he  is  not  the  son  of  an  Indian  king, 
come  to  be  *  touched '  by  Elizabeth.  Then  '  a  bouncing 
Amazon*  is  mentioned  in  the  < Midsummer  Night's  Dream,* 
aod  *the  fountain  of  the  great  river  of  the  Amazons '  is  alluded 
to  in  the  fragment  of  the  masque.  Cupid  too  occurs  in  the 
play,  and  in  the  masque  the  wanderer  is  blind;  now  Cupid  is 
WitKl,  sometimes,  but  hardly  when  *  a  certain  aim  he  took.* 
The  Indian,  in  the  masque,  presents  Elizabeth  with  *■  his  gift 
And  property  to  be  ever  young^*  and  the  herb,  in  the  play,  has  a 
^virtuous  property.*  For  such  exquisite  reasons  as  these  the 
Buuque  and  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  are  by  one  hand, 
^d  the  masque  is  by  Bacon.  For  some  unknown  reason  the 
play  is  full  of  poetry,  which  is  entirely  absent  from  the  masque. 
Mr.  Holrnes  was  a  Judge ;  sat  on  the  bench  of  American 
■fhemis^and  these  are  bis  not'toos  of  proof  and  evidence.  The 
parallel  passages  which  he  selects  are  on  a  level  with  the  other 
Parallels  between  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
*"e  writer  of  the  masque  shows  no  signs  of  being  a  poet,  and  a 
poet  Bacon  explicitly  *did  not  profess  to  be.*  One  piece  of 
^'erse  attributed  to  Bacon,  a  loose  paraphrase  of  a  Greek 
epigram,  has  won  its  way  into  *The  Golden  Treasury.*  Apart 
"Om  that  solitary  composition  the  verses  which  Bacon  'pre- 
ipared'  were  within  the  powers  of  almost  any  educated 
Xiizabethan.  They  are  on  a  level  with  the  lyrics  of  Mr.  Lecky 
ht  the  rhymes  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  was  only  when  be  wrote  as 
IShakespeare  that  Bacon  wrote  as  a  poet. 
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We  KftTe  spoken  somewhat  harshly  of  Mr,  Holmes  m  a 
ciassicsJ  scbol«r»  and  as  a  judge  of  what,  in  literary  matters, 
makes  erideAces  We  hasten  to  add  that  he  could  be  convinced 
of  error.  He  bad  regarded  a  sentence  of  Bacon's  as  a  veiled 
cool<e«siaB  fek«t  Bfecoa  wrote  *  Richard  11.',  'which,  though  it 
grow  froai  hms  ««at  after  about  in  others'  names.'  Mr.  Speddlng 
arertvd  tLai  Mr«  Holmes's  opinion  rested  on  a  grammatical 
nisiotemcMalMMfti  attd  Mr.  Holmes  accepted  the  correction, 
But  *iM>thiiy  Ina  Uian  a  miracle'  could  shake  Mr.  Holmes'i 
belief  in  dbe  cooimna  authorship  of  the  masque  (possibly 
Uacim's)  and  Om  *  Midsummer  Night'^s  Dream  " — so  he  told 
Mr.  Spetldin^.  To  ourselves  nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  or 
the  Tisitatiun  of  God  in  the  shape  ot  idiocy,  could  bring  the 
conviction  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  masque  coukl  have 
written  the  play.  The  reader  may  compare  the  whole  passage 
in  Mr.  Holmes's  work  (pp.  228-238).  We  have  already  set 
forth  some  of  those  bases  of  his  belief  which  only  a  miracle 
could  shake.  The  weak  wind  that  scarcely  bids  the  aspeo 
shiver  might  blow  them  all  away. 

Vast  space  is  allotted  by  Baconians  to  *  parallel  passages 'in 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  We  have  given  a  few  in  the  case  of 
the  mJistjue  and  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  The  others 
are  of  equal  weight.  They  are  on  a  level  with  Punch's  prooli 
that  Alexander  Smith  was  a  plagiarist.  Thus  Smith : 
'  No  character  that  flerrant  tcoman  asked  ' ; 

Pope  writes : 

*  Must  tcomen  havo  no  character  at  all.' 

It  is  tetlious  to  copy  out  the  puerilities  of  such  parallelisms 
Thus  Bacon  : 

Mf  wo  simply  looked  to  the  fabric  of  the  world* ; 

Shikespeare : 

'  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.' 

Bacon : 

>Tlio   iiitollcutual   light   is  the  top    and  consummation   of 

•  Like  cynMos  that  cry  onl  on  the  top  of  the  qnestion/ 

IKnads    of   pnges    of   such    matter    would    carry   no   pr 

"Jjr    the    hugeat    collection    of    such    'parallels*    is    t 

mffttittA  hv  Mrs.  Pott  in  'Baton's  "Promus/"  a  book  of 

•S^^     Mrs.  Pott's  *  sole  object '  in  publishing  *  was  to  confi^^' 

^TtfTOwing  belief  in  Bacon^s  authorship  of  the  plays.'     Harh^| 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_     acquir^^H 
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acquired  the  opinion,  she  laboured  to  strengthen  herself  and 
others  in  the  faith.  The  so-called  '  Prom  us  '  is  a  manuscript 
let  of  notes,  quotations,  formulce,  and  proverbs.  As  Mr. 
Spedding  sajs,  there  are  'forms  of  compliment,  application, 
excuse,  repartee,  4Scc.'  '  The  collection  is  from,  books  which 
were  then  in  every  scholar's  hands,*  *The  proverbs  may  all, 
or  nearly  all,  be  found  in  the  common  collections.*  Mrs.  Ptitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  remarks  that  in  *  Promus  *  are  *  several  hundreds 
of  notes  of  which  no  trace  has  been  discovered  in  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  Bacon,  or  of  any  other  contemporary  writer 
but  Shakespeare.'  She  adds  that  the  theory  of  '  close  intercourse  * 
between  the  two  men  is  'contrary  to  all  evidence.'  She  then 
infers  that  *  Bacon  alone  wrote  ali  the  plays  and  sonnets  which 
we  attributed  to  Shakespeare.*  This  is  lady's  logic,  a  con- 
tndiction  in  terms.  The  theory  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays 
&nd  sonnets  inevitably  implies  the  closest  intercourse  between 
him  and  Shakespeare.  They  must  have  been  in  constant 
tODnexion.  But,  as  Mrs.  Pott  truly  says,  this  is  'contrary 
to  all  evidence.' 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  deal   with  Mrs.  Pott  is  to  cite  the 

Utbor  of  her  preface,  Dr.  Abbott.       He  is  not  convinced,  but 

be  is  much  struck  by  a  very  exquisite  argument  of  the   lady. 

Bacon    in     '  Promus  *    is     writing    down    *  Formularies    and 

Elegancies/    modes    of   salutation.     «He    begins    with    *  Good 

oiorrow  1  *     This  original  remark,  Mrs.  Pott  reckons,  '  occurs 

^  the  plays  nearly  a  hundred  times.     In  the  list  of  upwards  of 

'Ut  thousand  works  in  Appendix  G,  "Good  morrow  "  has  been 

noted  thirty-one  times.  ..."  Good  morrow  "  may  have  become 

f*niiliar  merely  by  means  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." '     Dr.  Abbott 

'•   »o  struck  by   this  valuable  statement  that  be  says :   'There 

•^inains   the  question,  Why  did  Bacon  think  it  worth  while  to 

^>"ite  down  in  a  note-book  the  phrase  *'  Good  morrow  "    if    it 

■^^s  at  that  time  in  common  use?' 

_^     Charles  Lamb  would  have  insisted  on  feeling  Dr.  Abbott's 

^^Vimps,  as  an  index   of    his   extraordinary    intellect.      Bacon 

^*"Tote  down  'Good  morrow'  just    because  it  was  in  common 

^*e.     All  the  formula;  were  in  common  use;  probably  *  Golden 

^*«epe'  was  a  regular  wish,  like  '  Good  rest.'     Bacon  is  making 

^^  list  of  commonplaces  about  beginning  the  day,  about  getting 

^*%it  of  bed,  about  sleep.     Some  are  in  English,  some  in  various 

^ther   languages.     He    is    not,   as    in     Mrs.    Pott's    egregious 

^beory,  making  notes  of  novelties  to  be  introduced  through  his 

Plajs.     He  is  cataloguing  the  commonplace.       It  is  Mrs,  Pott's 

^tonishing  contention,  as  we  have    seen,  that  Bacon    actually 

Introduced  the  phrase  *  Good  morrow  ' !      Mr.  Bucke,  following 
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her,  in  a  magazine  article,  says :  *  These  forms  of  salutation  were' 
not  in  use  in  England  before  Bacon's  time,  and  it  was  bis 
entry  of  them  in  the  *  Promus '  and  use  of  them  in  the  pUyi 
that  makes  them  current  coin  day  by  day  with  us  of  the 
nineteenth  century.'  This  is  ignorant  nonsense.  *  Good 
morrow '  and  *  Good  night  *  were  as  familiar  before  Bacon  or 
Shakespeare  wrote  as  *  Good  morning '  and  •  Good  night '  are 
to-day.  This  we  can  demonstrate.  The  very  first  Elizabethaftj 
handbook  of  phrases  which  we  consult  shows  that  *Go 
morrow  '  was  the  stock  phrase  in  regular  use  in  1583.  Til 
book  is — 

*  The  French  Littelton,  A  most  Easie,  Perfect,  and  Absolnte  wit 
to  learne  the  Frenche  Tongue.  Set  forth  by  Claudius  Holybtoo. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Vautrollier,  dwelling  in  the 
blacko-Friers.  1583.' 

On  page  10  we  read  i- — 

*  Of  Schders  and  Sch>ole. 

*God  give  you  good  morrow,  Sir  I  Good  morrow  gossip: 
morrow  my  she  goeeip :  God  give  you  a  good  morrow  and  a 
jeare.* 

Thus  the  familiar  salutation  was   not  introduced  by  Bacon; 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  first  formula  which  a  writer  I 
ftn    English-French    phrase-book     translated    into    French 
years  before  Bacon  made  his    notes.     Presently  he    comet 

*  Gix>d  evening,  good  night,  good  rest,'  and  so  on. 

This  fact  annihilates  Mrs.  Pott's  contention  that  Bacon  int 
duced  *Good  morrow'  through  the  plays  falsely  attributed i 
Shakespeare.  There  follows,  in  '  Promus,'  a  string  of  proverb 
salutations,  and  quotations^  about  sleep  and  waking.  Amofl 
these  occurs  *  Golden  Sleepe'  (No.  1207)  and  (No.  1215)  'U| 
rouse.     Vou  are  up.'     Now  Friar  Laurence  says  to  Romeo  :- 

*  Bat  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain 

Doth  oouch  his  limba,  there  gotden  deep  doth  reign : 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure. 

Thou  art  up-nmted  by  some  distemperatove.* 

Dr.  AbboU  writes:   *Mrs.  Pott's  belief  is  that  the  play 
indebted  for  these  expressions  to  the  **  Promos "  ;  mine  is 
the  "  Promus  *'  is  borrowed  from  the  play.'     And  why  shoaU 
either  owe  anything  to  the  other?     The  phrase  *  Uproose'  Of 

*  UpnMe  *  is  familiar  in  Chaucer,  from  one  of  his  best-kaowa 
line*.     It  is  as  common   a    phrase  as    any    in    the    laogusg^ 

*  Upcvmse '  is  merely  *  Rouse  up.'     *  Golden  '  is  a  na.tmal  yoetit 
adjective  of  excellence,  from    Homer  to   Tennysoo.     \et  lO 
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Dr.  Abbott's  opinion  ♦  tico  of  these  entries  constitute  a  coinci- 
dence amounting  almost  to  a  demonstration*  tbat  cither  Shake- 
speare or  Bacon  borrowe*!  from  the  other.  And  this  because 
ea.ch  writer,  one  in  making  notes  of  commonplaces  on  sleep,  the 
oltier    in    a  speech    about    sleep,   uses    the    regular    expression 

*  Uprouse,'  and  the  poetical  commonplace   'Golden  sleep'  for 

*  C^4M>d  rest.'     There  was  no  originality  in  the  matter. 

We  have  chosen  Dr.  Abbott's  selected  examples  of  Mrs. 
F*ott's  triumphs.  Here  is  another  of  her  parallels.  Bacon 
f^x^es  the  formula,  *!  praj  G«xl  your  early  rising  does  you  no 
^tait.'     Shakespeare  writes  : — 

'  Go,  you  cot-quean,  gn. 
Get  you  to  bed  ;  faith,  you'U  be  sick  to-morrow, 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Here  Bacon  notes  a  morning  salutation,  *  1  hope  you  are 
^ooe  the  worse  for  early  rising,'  while  Shakespeare  tells  some- 
body not  to  sit  up  late.  Therefore,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
*^acon  IS  Shakespeare. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Bucke  adopting  Mrs. 
f^ott's  theory  of  the  novelty  of  '  Good  morrow.'  He  writes 
^O  the  Christmas  number  of  an  illustrated  magazine,  and  his 
**ticle,  a  really  masterly  compendium  of  the  whole  Baconian 
**clirium,  addresses  its  natural  public.  But  we  are  amazed  to 
find  Dr.  Abbott  partly  imposed  on  by  such  imbecilities,  and 
inarching  at  least  in  the  direction  of  Coventry  with  such  a 
■^giment.  He  is  *on  one  point  a  convert'  to  Mrs,  Pott,  and 
that   point  is  the  business  of  '  Good  morrow,'   '  Uprouse,*   and 

*  Golden  sleepe.'  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  intrepid 
Air,  Donnelly  is  also  a  firm  adherent  of  Mrs.  Pott. 

*  Some  idea/  he  says, '  may  be  formed  of  the  marvellous  industry 
of  tills  remarkable  laidy  when  I  state  that  to  prove  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Bacon  for  having  enricbed  the  Engltfih  language,  through 
the  plays,  with  those  beautiful  eourtesiefi  of  spooch,  '  Good  morrow,' 
•  Good  day,' Ac,  she  carefully  examined  six  thoit»aud  works  anterior 
*o  or  contemporary  ufitk  Bacoii.' 

Dr.  Abbott  thought  it  judicious  to  'hedge'  about  these  six 
thousand  works,  and  await  '  the  all-knowing  dictionary '  of 
*^r.  Murray  and  the  Clarendon  Press.  We  have  deemed  it 
Wnjpler  to  go  to  the  first  Elizabethan  phrase-book  on  our 
■«*elve»,  and  that  tiny  volume,  in  its  very  first  phras*.  shatters 
Ae  Dare's  nest  of  Mrs.  Pott,  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Bucke. 

As  we  have  mentioned  Mr.  Bucke,  let  us  examine  his  *  Argu- 
■**iit  from  Style.'    Bacon  wrote  much  (unconscious)  blank  verse 

to  his  prose.  So  did  Dickens,  but  Dickens  was  not  a  writer 
^  poetical  blank  verse.     A  man  who  writes  unconscious  blank 
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Ycrse  in  prose  may,  like  Dickens,  never  write  blank  rerse  ol 
Kt  purpose.     Bacon  assuredly  lays  claim  to  none.     Moreover, 
to  write  blank  verse  when  you  aim  at  prose  is  not  to  write  the 
style  of  Shakespeare,     *  Blank  verse  is  not  argument,'  nor  is  it  | 
style;  in  prose  it  is  rather  apt  to  be  the  negation  of  style. 

*  Tho  coronation  followed  two  day8  after,* 

is  &n  example  of  Bacon's  unconscious  blank  verse,  ^f  r,  Speddli 
mfty  be  supposed  to  have  known  as  much  as  Mr.  Bocke  dc 
about  the  stile  of  Bacon,  to  whose  works  be  had  devot 
Ufr.     Rut  Mr.  Spedding  savs:  *I  doubt  whether  there 
lines  ttk^ther  to  be  found  in  Bacon  which  could   be  mistaken 
fur  Shalespe«rr,  or  five  lines  in  Shakespeare  which  could  be 
mistaken  Ust  Bacon,  by  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  several 
styles  and  prftcused  in  snch  obserration.'     If  a  play  of  Sbak^ 
speare's  coald  b«  }iroved  to  be  by  Bacon,  *  not  the  least  eztra- 
oidinary  thing  about  it  would  be  tbe  power  which  it  showed  in 
bioA  of  laying  aside  bis  individual  pecaliarities  and  assamiog 
those  tif  a  differaot  man.'     Mr.  Spedding  knev  Bacon's  works 
bolter    than    ewr    any    mnn    did;    bat,   nolike   Mr.    Bucke, 
Mr.  Spedding  did  not  command   the  prestige  of  a  writer  ia 
•B  iUttstmied   MiMiuie.     Very  pnibnbly  the  fenders  of  such 
piindicnls   nevtr  Mntd  of  MV.  Spudding ;  if  tbey  bad  tbej 
vmU  SKjr  tbnl,  «•  «  *  spemlMi,*  be  anot  be  wrong.     Nobodj 
vim  Mnlly  hum  k  «««r  l»  !•  tiiniii.  nad  nobodj  who  reallj 
k»n««  M  n  Rnraa Sm     ScmImb  ht»  ihn  tktnty  to  itself.     Tbr 
WifoninM  bnd  to  ptww  tkm  SknlMM^pnnn  wns  n  ac&olar.     Tbej 
Wyo  only  pcoved  tbnt  tbfry  axw  not  acbulnr*.     Tbey  bad  to  show 
tbnft  Ibcon  «na  n  paa^  aind  Kbai  ba  was  no  pnai'cbe  examples 
«MI  bT  ibMi  aaAcn  m  ^MMsaiMte.    Tbiy  vaat  dboat  to  find 
"fiTr11it|H(ifi^n*ii  ftiim  mi^iliii|m[      Webave  given 
ttyfani  jMiyiia  nf  iba  taanih.    Inlbttr  ■■Irllisi  ignocaoce 
«bi]r  bavo  cndifei^  B^taa  «iib  antaoAKiBg  aacb  stock  old 
fbnaoa  an  «Gaadl  »ano«*  «»  tba  Ea^fab  ka^^Mgc    Tbef 
««««  kwifabb  ol  wafcing  a  stap  wkbonc  pnoaiag  tbeir  own 
kdk  of  Uaslad^ Mil£ar aaflNt nl *r Ima «r «ai4mce. 

^^ni  <Bn^%  BMHMa  naaagf  n  gaans  nna^  nMona  nw  cnMBani  •■» 
ftc^««i  cboooa  an  %  «Mb  n  wnn  nbnawn*  tkw  bypatbcdl» 
■■Wy  attnlbaft  lao«  bte  naMt  bna^^NMtnl  an  aa  inipaiinr? 
Kmi  on»  gjianK  ambuc  <ittldlnaa»  «»  cnwnni  ban  iiHBity,tbongb 
W  aavar  AjaTn  i  iho  bnniim  of  lb»  ^Wnvoda?  Xaiwiii*  on  lo 
TiMty  ibo  iMift.  BbBoa  «»««»  iwwwawnhlyv  bn«w  bad  Scott** 
In  minaty.  bat  Vn«.va  aiib  iiait  n  sank  aMib  m^ 
^$m  tbo  tboory)  Ibun  T^try  vonkt  banw  hatm  kf 
AgMo,  Skt  WalfeK  ^telk  lan^  iMftHR  to 
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crrt«in«  by  an  arrangement  with  Constable,  and  hy  preserving^ 
hli  MSS.,  and  he  finally  confeised.  Bacon  never  confessed, 
and  no  documentary  traces  af  his  authorship  survive.  Scott,, 
writing  anonymously,  quoted  his  own  poems,  in  the  novels,  an 
obvious  *  blind.'  Bacon,  less  crafty,  never  mentions  Shake- 
speare. It  is  ar^uahle,  of  course,  that  to  write  plays  might  seem 
tlaageroDS  to  Bacon's  professional  and  social  position.  But 
that,  having  written  them,  be  sboukl  have  allowed  the  first  Folio 
to  appear  with  all  its  endless  errors  and  blunders,  implies  great 
indiJSerence  to  fame  in  a  professed  author,  who  sedulously 
corrected  the  press  for  bis  other  books.  The  reasons  which 
might  make  a  lawyer  keep  his  dramatic  works  a  secret  could 
not  apply  to  *  Lucrece.' 

Once  more,  a  lawyer,   of    good  birth,   if  he  wrote  plays  at 

»ll,  would    certainly   not    vamp    up    old    stock    pieces.       That 

was  the   work   of   a  *  Johannes  Factotum,'  a  *  Shakescene,'  as 

Greene  says,  of   a  man   who    occupied    the    same    position  in 

hit  thentricat  company  as   Nicholas    Nickteby   did    in  that  of 

.Vfr.  Crummies.     Nicholas   had  to  bring  in  the   vulgar   pony, 

the  Phenomenon,  the  buckets,  and  so  forth.     So,  in  early  years, 

tbe    author   of    the    plays    had    to    work    over    old    pieces,    to 

*  beautify  himself  in   the  feathers'   of  Greene  and  other   stock 

vriters.       AH    this    is    the    work    of    the    hack    of  a    playing 

company  ;  it  is  not  work  to  which  a  man  in  Bacon's  position 

could    stoop.      Why    should    he?     What    bad    he    to    gain    by 

patching  and  vamping?     Certainly  not  money,  if  the  wealth  of 

Shakespeare  is  a  dark  mystery  to  the  Baconian  theorists.     We 

ue  asked  to  believe  that  Bacon,  for  the  sake  of  some  five  or  six 

poands,  toiled  at  refashioning  old  plays,  and  handed  the  fair 

manuscripts  to  Shakespeare,  who  passed  them  off,  among  the 

actors  who  knew  him  intimately,  as  his  own.      7%ei/  detected 

DO   incongruity  between    the    player  who  was   their  Johannes 

Factotum    and    the   plays  which    he    gave  in  to  the  manager. 

They  seemed  to  be  just  the  kind  of  work   which  Shakespeare 

would  be  likely  to  write.     Be  likely  to  xorite,  but  '  the  father  of 

the  rest,*  Mr.  Smith,  believed  that  Shakespeare  could  not  write 

(A  all,  and   Mr.  Smith's  latest  child,  Mr.  Bucke,  regards  this  as 

'possible.'     Mr.  Spedding  (1867)  had  asked  Mr.  Holmes  'what 

Aade  him  think  ^  that  Shakespeare  '  could  not  have  possessed 

any  remarkable  faculties.'    Mr.  Smith  replied ;  '  If  the  question 

were  addressed  to  me,  I  would  answer :  "  My  belief  that  vVilliam 

Shakespeare  could  neither  read   nor  write.     His  signatures  are 

dearly  the  signatures  of  a  man  who  had  simply  learnt  to  write 

hi*  name." '     Mr.    Bucke  thinks,  also,   that   this  was  possibly 

'tbe  limit  of  Shakespeare's  education  in  this  direction.' 

We 


We  tire  in  the  Age*  of  Faltb,  of  faitii  in  fbdge.     Mr.  Smith 

was  certain,  aod  Mr.  Bucke  is  inclined  to  sospect,  that  when 

Baooo  wanted  a  mask   he   choie,  as  a  plamiUe  antbor  of  the 

pfaijs,  a  man  vho  could  not  write.     Mr.  Smidi  was  certain,  and 

Mr.  Bix-ke  must  deem  it  possible,  that  Shakespeare's  enem?, 

1       Greene,  that  his  friends,  Jonson,  Barha^  Heming,  and  the 

I       other  actors,  and  that  his  critics  and  admirers,  Francis  Meres 

and  others,  accepted,  as  anthor  of  the  pieces  which  tfaev  plajed 

in  or  applaoded,  a  man  who  could  write  no  more  than  lus  name, 

Soch  vas  the   tool  whom  Bacon  foand  elig^ible,  and  so  easily 

[      f**^^  *■*  ^  literary  world  of  EULza  and  oar  James.     Aitd 

^       Bacon  took  all  this  trouble  for  what  reason  ?     To  gain  fire  or 

I       six  pounds,  or  as  much   of  that  sum  as  Shakespeare  would  let 

[      him  keep.     Had    Bacon   been   possessed    by  the   ambition  to 

write  pUjs  he  would  have  written  original  dramas,  he  woald 

I       ooi  have  assumed  the  part  of  Nicholas  Nicklebj. 

I  There  is  no  human   nature  in   this  nonsesK.     An  ambitions 

I      lawyer  passes  his  nights  in  retouching  stodc  pieoes,  from  which 

I      be  can  reap  neither  fame  nor  profit,     He  pres  his  work  lo  a 

'      s^eoOfd-nUe  illiterate  actor,  who  adopts  it  as  his  own.     Baoon  is  so 

I      cfismoared  of  this  method  that  he  publishes  '  Venus  and  Adonis' 

L      994  *Lua90t*  under  the  name  of  his  actor  frieod.     Finally,  be 

itmwmtfti  to  <be  actor's  care  all  his  sonnets  to  the  Qneen,  to 

0|<»|>— ,  aod  Ibr  years  these  manuscript  poems  are  handed 

40^99$'  hf  Bbakespeare,  as  his    own,    among'   the  actors,  hack 

mffMUn,  mad  gay  young  nobles  of  his  acquaintance.     Thej 

^<cfM#'  ffkakMoetre  about   his  affection  for   his   'sorexeign'; 

ifpittt  OtorlaiMil  praises  are   stained    with  sack  in  Uveras,  aod 

fgflMm*^    with   the   Indian    weed.     And   Baooo,  carefnl  toiler 

•fiAr  O/urt  favour,  thinks  it  'all  wery  capital/  in  the  words  of 

Mr.  WisiUtr  pkre.     Meanwhile  Bacon  does  not  keep  the  sonnfts 

which  he  actually  offered  to  Gloriana,  unless  we  are  to  sajtpose 

that  be  banded  over  these  also  to  Shakespeare  and  his  taren 

companions.     Moreover,  nobody  who  hears  Shakfrpf  re  tsllt 

and  sees  him  smile  has  any  doubt  that  he  is  the  ansbcr  of  tb« 

plays  and  amorous  fancies  of  Bacon. 

Some  of  the   Baconians  are  not  merely  ignorant;  we  aMt 

take  leave  to  add   that   they   are  also  impadent.     Mr.  Boc&e 

actually  appeals,  in    favour  of  his  theory,  to  the  esiJeiice  or 

>      Ben  Jonson  !     We  tiiive  spared  the  reader  the  stock  tesdmoiuBSi 

as  of  Greene,  Chetile,  Mrres,  the  author  of  the  *  Retmtse  fom 

Parnassus/  and  others,  to  the    g^eneral    contemporary  belief  ti 

Shakespeare's  authorship.     Tin?  Baconian  answer  wooldbst^ 

I     all  men  were  deceived,  and  readily  supposed  that   a  ■■nvio 

I    could  not  write  was  a  great  poet.     But  Ben  Jobsob,  abote  sfl 
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others,  is  explicit  as  to  his  living  knowledge  of  the  man 
William  Shakespeare.  Writing  for  the  readers  of  a  Christmas 
namber  of  an  illustrated  magazine,  Mr,  Bucke  entirely  sup- 
preises  this  crucial  fact.  He  quotes  Jonson  as  saying  that 
Bacon  had  '  "  filled  up  all  numbers,"  that  is,  that  he  was  a  great 
poet'  Jonson  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  lie  is  speaking  of 
orator}',  of  eloqueiicey  of  Savile,  Sandys,  and  Egerton.  Not  one 
of  the  great  poets  does  Ben  speak  of  in  this  connexion,  though 
he  had  alluded  to  Raleigh  and  Sidney  as  *  wits.'  In  his  poem 
on  'The  memory  of  my  beloved,  the  Author^  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,'  Jonson  bad  said  that,  in  the  drama,  Shakespeare 
excelled  all  *  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome '  had  done. 
He  quotes  his  own  line  much  later  in  the  '  Discoveries,' and 
applies  it  to  Bacon,  where  he  speaks  of  oratory.  But  now,  he 
MVi,  Hacon  is  dead,    nd  *  eloquence  grows  backwards.' 

The  evidence  of  Ben  to  *  my  beloved,  the  author,'  of  the 
plays,  '  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,'  is,  of  course,  inexpugnable. 
'If  he  knew  the  secret,  he  certainly  meant  to  keep  it,"  says 
Mr,  Holmes.  Now  Jonson  was  not  effusive;  he  was  harsh  of 
jodgment.  But  bis  famous  tribute  to  the  wit  and  charm 
of  his  beloved  friend,  Shakespeare,  is  coolly  ignored  by  Mr. 
Bncke.  The  readers  of  Christmas  numbers  may  be  supposed 
unable,  as  a  rule,  to  correct  the  sujipressio  veri.  We  need 
scarcely  cite  Ben's  immortal  passage  about  the  players'  pride 
in  their  author,  who,  like  Scott,  *  never  blotted  out  line.' 
*Never,*  of  course,  means  'hardly  ever,*  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Walter's  manuscripts,  and  probably  of  Shakespeare's.  For  the 
JWt — 

^*  I  loved  the  man,  and  doe  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  Idolatry) 

Hpbiich  as  any.     IIo  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free 

Bmre:  hud  an  excellent  phantasio;  bravo  notions  and  geutlo  expres- 

ttOQs:  wherein  he   flowed  with  that  facility  that  sometiiaea  it  was 

oeoessary  ho  should  be  stop'd/ 

Such,  in  the  eyes  of  a  severe  critic,  but  one  who  knew  and 
Wed  him,  was  the  illiterate  actor  of  the  Baconian  hypothesis. 
And  this  is  the  passage  which  Mr.  Bucke  suppresses  I 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  pother  made  about  the  missing 
manuscripts  of  Shakespeare.  *The  original  manuscripts,  of 
course,  Bacon  would  take  care  to  destroy,'  says  Mr.  Holmes, 
'if  determined  that  the  secret  should  die  with  him.'  If  he  was 
»o  determined,  for  what  earthly  reason  did  he  pass  his  valuable 
time  in  vamping  up  old  plays  and  writing  new  ones?  'There 
Was  no  money  in  it,'  and  there  was  no  renown.  But,  if  he  was 
not  determined  that  the  secret  should  die  with  him,  why  did 
not  he,  like  Scott,  preserve  the  manuscripts  ?     The  manuscripts 

aie 
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are  where  Marlowe's  and  where  Moliere's  are,  bj  virtue  of  alike 
neglect.     We  really  cannot    waste   time   over    Mr.  Donnelly'i 
theory  of  a  Great  Cryptog^ram,  inserted  by  Bacon,  as  proof  nf 
his  claim,  in  the  multitudinous  errors  of  the  Folio.     Mr.  Bucke, 
too,  has  his  Anagram,  the  deathless  discovery  of  Dr.  Piatt,  of 
Lakewood,  New  Jersey.     By  manipulating^  the  scraps  of  Laiin 
in  *  Love's  Labour  Lost,'  he  extracts  *  Hi  Ludi   tuiti  sibi  Fr. 
Bacono  nati':  *  These    plays,    entrusted    to    themselves,   pro- 
ceeded from  Fr.  Bacon.*     It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  Latin. 
Had   Bacon  sent  in  such  Latin  at  school,  be  would  never  hare 
survived   to  write  the  *  Novum  Organon  '  and   bis  sonnets  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.     In  that  stern  age  they  would   have  *  killed 
him — with  whopping.'    That  Bacon  should  be  a  vamper  andi 
playwright  for  no  appreciable  profit,  that,  having  produced 
immortal  works,  he  should  make  no  sign,  has,  in  fact,  stagger 
even  the  great  credulity  of  Baconians.      He  ntust  have  made] 
sign  in  cypher.     Out  of  the  mass  of  the  plays,  anagrams  ai 
cryptograms  can  be    fashioned   ii  plaisir.     The  cypher  is 
difficult  for  the  swallow  even  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorpe,  who  discove 
that  Shakespeare  kept  a  gambling-hell. 

'  Only  a  miracle  *  could  have  shaken  Mr.  Holmes's  confide 
in  his  own  fantastic  opinion.  Mr.  Spedding  could  not  sbi 
it.  We  do  not  profess  to  work  miracles,  nor  hope  to  convert, 
single  Baconian.  Our  modest  endeavour  is  to  illustrate 
nature  and  growth  of  belief  among  the  *  less  than  half  educat 
Incapable  of  believing  in  genius,  they  are  capable  of  belies 
in  the  paradoxes  of  their  untaught  leaders,  in  the  audacious 
ignorant  assertions  or  impudent  suppressions  of  which  we  bal 
offered  examples.  In  the  matter  of  authority  they  prefer 
Miss  Delia  Bacon  (whom  we  pity  rather  than  blame), 
Mr.  Smith,  who  '  can  hardly  allow  himself  to  speak  on 
subject — it  excites  him  too  much  '  * — to  Mr.  Furness 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  They  prefer  Mr.  Donnelly,  with  his  Saio 
Danish,  and  his  Dares  in  Greek,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  with 
Twickenham  in  full  view  of  Whitehall,  and  his  *  Hellene' 
Euripides,  to  Mr.  Spedding  and  Dr.  Brandes.  Finally,  th« 
prefer  General  Butler  of  beloved  memory,  and  Mr.  Atkinso 
who  writes  in  '  The  Spiritualist,'  to  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Bucke  to  Ben  Jonson.  Such  people  are  not  to  be  argo 
with.  We  are  content  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  sue 
people,  and  that  their  vagaries  go  to  constitute  *  public  opinion.' 


'  Shokespcariaua,'  quoted  by  Air.  Donnellj. 
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Art.  III. — Curiisi  '  Botanical  Magazine^     Series  1-3.     Vols, 
1-123.     London.  1787-1897. 

THE  magazine  wbich  heads  this  article,  commenced  by 
William  Curtis  in  1787,  and  continued  under  various 
editors,  is  at  the  present  moment  conducted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.  It  already  fills  123  volumes,  and  it  may  be  not 
uninteresting  to  consider  some  of  the  changes  that  have  passed 
over  gardening  in  this  country  during  the  period  for  which  it 
has  been  in  existence. 

The  gardens  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799  offered 
a  complete  contrast  to  those  on  which  that  century  had  dawnedj, 
aod  the  transformations  through  which  they  have  passed  in  the 
last  hundred  j'ears  have  been  no  less  numerous  or  varied.  If  ihe 
alterations  which  have  marked  the  present  century  be  compared 
irith  those  for  which  the  preceding  one  was  conspicuous,  the 
lesalt  is  decidedly  favourable  to  modern  gardening.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  great  strides  were  made  in 
Borticulture  and  botanical  research  and  classification,  but  the 
gardens  of  England  on  the  whole  suffered  more  than  they 
gained.  A  wholesale  destruction  of  old  gardens  was  carried 
on  by  the  advocates  of  the  landscape  st^le  ;  flowers  were  all 
uat  banished  from  a  majority  of  the  larger  gardens,  and  the 
lole  care  of  *  Capability  *  Brown  and  his  followers  was  to 
•reduce  rural  scenes  and  effects  which  were  considered  natural 
>7  their  artificial  taste.  To  reproduce  nature  by  art  is  also 
tlie  aim  of  many  modern  gardeners,  but  their  methods  of 
attaining  that  end  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  their 
predecessors.  They  try  to  copy  nature  in  the  way  she  distributes 
>nd  arranges  her  floral  treasures,  remembering  it  is  nature's 
garden  scenery  they  wish  to  reproduce,  not  her  parks  or  meadow 
lands.  They  imitate  the  spots  where  plant  life  is  most  favoured, 
Tjy  planting  Alpine  flowers  as  they  are  seen  to  grow  on  lofty 
mountain  sides,  or  arranging  masses  of  narcissus,  anemones, 
azaleas,  or  lilies,  as  they  are  found  in  Southern  Europe,  Japan,, 
And  elsewhere.  Thus  many  British  gardens  have  been  com- 
pletely transformed,  and  now  present  features  totally  distinct 
^m  any  which  characterized  those  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  alteration  of  ideals  is  only  one  of  the  many  changes 
*liich  have  helped  to  develope  the  modern  garden.  In  all  the 
numerous  departments  of  horticulture,  which  touches  botany  on 
|lie  one  hand  and  agriculture  on  the  other,  and  includes  within 
^  limits  even  chemistry  and  architecture,  vast  progress  has 
**eea  made.  At  the  same  time  external  influences  have  contri- 
buted their  share  to  the  advance  of  gardening.  The  number  of 
Vol.  188.— iVb.  J7J.  E  kaoN^ti 
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known  plants  has  been  enormously  increased.  Countries  whidi 
even  fifty  years  ago  were  unexplored  are  now  easy  of  access, 
and  have  yielded  a  harvest  of  new  species  and  genera  to  the 
scientific  collectors  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  more 
warlike  pioneers.  FWmerly  it  was  a  matter  of  time  and 
difficulty  to  reach  America  or  the  AntipcKles  ;  now  the  great 
*  liners '  cross  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  less  than  stx 
days  and  reach  Bombay  in  siJLteen.  Facility  of  transport  has 
multiplied  the  chances  in  favour  of  a  plant  surviving  exposure 
on  the  ocean.  The  same  ease  and  rapidity  of  communicatioa 
which  have  enriched  our  gardens  with  new  plants  have  however 
driven  some  products  out  of  home  cultivation.  Fruits  like  bananas 
and  custard-apples,  once  only  tasted  in  more  favoured  climes, 
are  now  conveyed  so  swiftly  that  but  little  of  their  freshness  is 
lost  before  they  are  sold  in  the  London  markets,  and  pine-applei 
are  imported  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  low  prices  that  their 
culture  in  this  country  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned, 
whereas  formerly  pine-growing  was  carried  on  in  every  large 
garden,  and  pineries  were  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  vineries. 

Again,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  botanists  were 
still  thinking  out  theories  to  account  for  various  phenomena  in 
plant  life  ;  at  the  present  day,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  of 
their  labours  are  taught  even  in  elementary  text-books.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  power  which  these  scientific  truths 
have  placed  in  the  hands  of  practical  gardeners.  Neither 
professionals  nor  amateurs  of  this  era  have  been  slow  to 
use  all  available  means  to  improve  and  vary  the  cultivated 
species  oi  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Agricultural  chemists  have 
come  to  their  aid  and  supplied  a  more  complete  knowledge  o( 
the  properties  of  soils  and  effects  of  manures,  while  new  systems 
of  heating  and  ventilation,  improved  appliances  and  tools,  aiwl 
many  other  minor  details  have  all  combined  to  make  modi 
gardening  more  and  more  practical,  scientific,  and  eflfectaaU 

It  is  in  these  three  directions  that  Victorian  gardening 
achieved  its  most  remarkable  successes,  and  in  our  brief  sketch 
of  its  progress  we  propose  to  treat  the  subject  under  the  three 
heads  of  garden  design,  discovery  of  new  plants,  and  scientific 
treatment. 

Garden  design  has  passed  through  numerous  phases  darin^T 
the  present  century.  Architects  and  landscape  gardeners  car* 
be  held  accountable  for  many  changes  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  tbei** 
efforts  to  regulate  the  form  of  a  garden,  the  plants  themselve* 
have,  as  it  were,  the  power  to  control   and  direct  design  in  ^ 

sater    measure    than    is    usually    supposed.       No    landscape 
iener,  for   example,   would    have   contemplated   making  ^ 
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iaetuxn  had  not  Douglas  and  other  collectors  discovered  and 
nt  home  so  many  new  varieties  of  pine  that  a  special  place 
required  in  which  to  show  thcrn  to  advantage ;  no  designer 
^Would  have  planned  the  serpentine  paths  which  sometimes 
^aeem  to  wander  aimlessly  about  the  grass  swards  if  there  had 
llieeD  no  great  clumps  of  rhododendrons  to  direct  their  course. 
The  Alpines,  again,  which  every  good  gardener  is  nowadays 
^xpected  to  be  able  to  grow,  demand  such  careful  treatment,  as 
kegards  soil,  aspect,  and  exposure,  that  the  rockery  of  to-day  has 
Plo  be  a  totally  different  arrangement  from  the  stifi*  structures 
^which  went  by  that  name  in  an  early  Victorian  garden. 

The  first  change  was  abandoning  the  landscape  style.     The 
Reeling  which   found  expression  in  the  poems  of  VVordswortli 
*mnd  other  poets  of  the  same  school  was  a  love  of  nature  and 
^mplicity,  which   was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  ideas  of  the 
conventional  poets  of  nature,  Shenstone,  Mason,  and  their  con- 
, temporaries,    and    when    it     became    apparent    how    extremely 
^cificial   the  gardens  supposed   to   be   copies  of  nature  really 
were,  a  revulsion  of  taste  was  the  necessary  result.     Some  few 
^jgardens  in  a  more   simple  landscape  style  were  planned ;  the 
^temples,    urns,    and    grottos    were    discarded    for    more    rustic 
devices,  and    nature    was  allowed    free   access   to    the  garden, 
Unfettered   by  rules  of  art.      But  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
^rdens  which  were  the  outcome  of  this  change  of  feeling  were 
'strictly  of  a  formal  type.     Early  Victorian  gardens  are  nearly 
|tU  in  the  Italian  style,  with  terraces,  balustrades,  fountains, and 
Statues.       Numbers    of    large    gardens    were    planned    in    this 
I  fuhioQ  between  the  years  lii40  and   1860  by  Paxton,  Nesfield, 
i  and  Barry,  three  of  the  most  eminent  garden  architects  of  the 
period,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful.     To  keep 
Nch  Italian  gardens  aglow   with   gaudy   flowers  was  the  first 
object  of  practical  gardeners,  and  just  at  this  time  many  half- 
hardy  flowers   were    being    introduced    which   were   peculiarly 
saited  to  their  purpose.     The  natural  sequence  of  events  led  to 
tbe  banishment  of  many  less  showy  hardy  plants  to  make  room 
for  their  more    sensitive    rivals,   and    thus    the  *  bedding-out  * 
•jstem     became    firmly     rootetL       This    fashion     being    once 
*«tahlished,    existing     old-fashioned     gardens    were     not     in- 
^wquently  altered  to  suit  the  new  comers.     The  long  borders 
formerly  devoted  to  herbaceous  plants  were  thought  unsightly 
j   'n  winter,  and  the  small   beds  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns 
"n  the  gross,  or  placed   at  intervals  along  a  terrace,  with  stone 
I   ^Ings  and  ornamental   vases  between,  took  their  place.     This 
I    '^g*  for  geraniums,  calceolarias,  and  other   brilliantly  coloured 
[   •^-iwdy  plants  pervaded  almost  every  garden  in  the  kingdom, 
I  E  2  ^vW. 
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tiD  — bg»  of  Mil  ■■■■■■■III  Mny  pMM»  feO  <mt  of  dght 
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tiie'fbfvalgmRfeB    tint  ■>«■▼  wxMld  seek  to  ^opaUrize 
warn  is  f^lber  a  copy  of  &a  Elinbetixan  ^vdea  than  of  these 
early  Victorian  opm.     The  F3itahrihan  gankn  wm  the  oatcome 
4if  new  ideas,  fitted  to  ezpiew  the  advuioe  «r  chiiizBtioQ,  grafted 
oo  the  older  Eagliih  style  aad  sopploMated  by  fresh  floweri, 
indndiag  maaj  theo  recently  disooveted  in  the  N'ew  World. 
Bat  sorely  in  this  yet  more  brilliant  rei^  of  oar  own  Qaeea  a 
new  style  coald  be  crolred,  as  well  suited  to  modern  rcquire- 
menu  as  were  the  gardens  of  Elizabeth  to  those  of  that  time- 
Great  efforts  bare  been  made  lately  to  attain  this  ideal  of  '^nJeti 
design.     It  is  to  be  hopecj,  therefore,  that  some  happy  medium 
between  the  formal  and  landscape  styles  may  be  arrived  at,  that 
the  arcbitectnre,  the  natoral  beauties  of  tbe  coaotrr,  and  the 
convenience  of  flowers  and  trees  may  be  alike  considered,  aad 
that  the  result  will   be    a    garden   which   architects,  landscape 
gardeners,  and  practical  horticultarists  can  all  agree  in  admiring. 
In  spite  of  tbe  fluctuating  tastes  which  produced   alterations 
in  garden  design,  it  is  the  changes  in  the  plants  themselves  for 
which   mo<]ern   gardening  is  most  remarkable.     This  centary 
has   witnessed    the    importation    of   countless    plants,    now   so 
familiar  in  gardens  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  many  of 
the  most  popular  among  them  are  of  very  recent  introduction. 
Since  the  very  commencement  of  the  century  collectors  have 
been  busy  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     Much  has  been  done  bjr 
private  enterprise.     Many  able  men  have  been  sent  on  special 
expeditions  by  the  Royal   Horticultural  Society,  and   a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  is  also  owed  to  the  large  firms  of  nurserymen 
who  have  sent  their  colleclora  to  every   quarter  of  the  world. 
Detween   1800  and    1850  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  new 

I)lants  came  from   India.      iMany  were  sent  home  by  Williaoi 
ioxfjurgh,   some   of  the   first  orchids,    including    vandas   and 
denflrobiums,    being    among    the    number.       Quantities    were™ 
cfdliMtcd   by  Dr.  Waltich  and  other  botanists,  and  from  iS^Sw 
til  lhf)0  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  was  making  adventurous  journeys  i** 
unexplored  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Sikkim,  Thibet,  an'^ 
NepHul,  and   finding  wondrous  rhododendrons,  tropical  plani 
from  the  vallei,«  and  plains,  and  hardy  ones  from  regions  near  tl 
«'ternal  snows.     The  difficulties  that  had  to   be  encountered 
such  journeys  wrrc  \cry  great,  for  native  rulers  constantly  p' 
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1  in  the  way  of  these  scientific  explorers,  stopped  their 
of  food,  and  eHectually  prcvcntetJI  tlieir  entrance  into 

irts  of  the  country.  The  advance  of  civilization  in  the 
lias  promoted  the  progress  of  modern  gardening  ;  many 
I  now  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  England  would  never  have 
Id  our  soil  except  as  results  of  commercial  enterprise. 
lew  plants  were  imported  from  China  before  lii^O,  pe<inies, 
jOthemums,  wistaria,  and  Japan  quinct?  among  the  number, 
I  was  not  until  after  the  Chinese  war  of  1^42  that  they 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  energetic  and  adventurous 
ior,  Robert  Fortune,  penetrated  int<i  the  country  after  the 
Ition  of  peace  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
torable  Ooral  treasures. 

*  Tho  dainty  white  anomones  that  bear 
An  Eastern  name  and  Eastern  beauty  wear,* 

tnemone  japonica^   Dielytra    spcctabilis,    Kerria  japonica, 

jlttrw    nudifiurum^    IVeigela    rof>ea,    Forsyiiiia    viridissimaf 

B  palm  and   yelltnv  rose  which  bear  his  name,  and  a  great 

ir  of  equally  well  known  plants,  were  found  by  him  there. 

K  the  sixties,  after  the  second  Chinese  war,  still   more 

{les    were   discovered    and    sent    home    to    England — the 

jptly  coloured   Japanese   maples,   the   large-flowered    Iris 

wVn,  the  conspicuous  Lilium  aurafum,  and    the   golden 

%y  Azalea  mollis  being  the  most  remarkable. 

le  lately  a  large  number  of  plants  have  been  found   in 

rn  China  which  are  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  the  open  air 

fland,  but  as  yet  few  have  been  introduced  ;  among  them 

1  new  lilies,  thirty  rhododendrons,  thirty  primulas,  and 

entians  and  lysimachias,  many  of  which  no  doubt  may 

ay  be  familiar  in   gardens  of  this  country.      It  may  be 

ped  that  the  recent  and    valuable   railway  concession  to 

d    along  the    Yangtse    valley  may    prove  the  means  of 

j^  known  the  numerous  varieties  of  flowers  with  which 

n  China  is  believed  to  abound. 

Lfrica  the  collection  of  plants  has  followed  the  advance 
plization.  New  varieties  of  gladiolus,  ixia,  and  arum 
^did)  have  been  added  to  the  older  ones  of  late  years, 
the  species  of  J'Viesia,  so  popular  among  greenhouse 
flowers,  was  sent  from  South  Africa  as  recently  as  1875. 
the  same  time  the  brilliant  Montbretia  Pottsii^  from  the 
cality,  first  became  known  in  the  hardy-flower  garden. 
St  to  collect  plants  in  British  Central  Africa  was  Sir 
irk,  while  travelling  with  Livingstone  between  1858 
t(>3)  when  he  went  up  the  Shire  and  discovered  Lake 

Nyassa. 


only  Ijnve  those  entiployctl  in  scientific 
oi  introducing  now  plants  into  Britai 
of  colonizAtion  have  ruutributed  theii 
the   lovely  stove   bulb,   Cyrianthus   i 
Mrs.  Burlier  on  the  cAmping-ground 
the  Tmnsvnal,  on    the   spot   since    c 
nourishing  town  of  Bnrberton.     One 
dilCOYereil  and  sent  to  Kngland  is  a 
it  %  Urge  timber  tree,  and  is  likely  t( 
of  Englnnd  ;  the  wood  will  probably 
ronnncrrinl   value.      It    has    been   nax 
Mr.  Alexnmler  Whyte,  ffuitlrinptonia 
Au    irnnu'ose    number    of    conifei 
recent  inlrtnluotion,  the  majority  hav 
AuMTicA.     Most    of   them    were   disc 
TkvoiAliiM   »9mptrvirms   and    many    ( 
boBM    by   him    about    1826,    beddesi 
bMtrt  his  luune.     The  now  welUkaol 
&^mwi$§)  was   found  bv    William   JL 
for    Mswrt.    Veiteh*    in    1855, 
km>«m  by  Dooj^Us  and  Hart 
this  tisEMk     Vmy  muiy  of  the 
flowers  aad  sniiwh  bare  eoa 
ltt|uiM««  peotslcaMMMi,  red'fiowenc^ 
Jmrmuii^  fMllaidiMi  fod«lMs» « 
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brought  from  the  Upper  Amazon  ia  1856,  the  Euchaarx$ 
ama^onica,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  popular  of  stove 
plants.  Among  other  useful  ornamental  plants  from  tropical 
America  a  few  of  tbe  most  prominent  that  have  been  imported 
within  the  last  fifty  years  are  the  following  :  anthuriums, 
allamandas,  abutilons,  bougainvilleas,  bouvardias,  caladiums, 
lapagerias  (found  by  Mr.  Lobb  in  Patagonia,  1847—8),  poin- 
Kttias,  and  tacsonias. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  casual  observer  that  it  is  wonderful 
kur  plentiful  many  of  these  plants  of  recent  introduction  have 
ibecome,  and  truly  the  numbers  in  which  many  are  imported  are 
iwtonishing.  Quantities  arc,  of  course,  *  home-grown,'  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  these  prove  better  and 
hardier  than  the  imported  stock.  Large  consignments  of  spring 
bolbs  still  come  from  Holland,  but  within  the  last  ten  years  the 
culture  of  many  varieties,  especially  of  narcissi,  has  been  carried 
on  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  south  of  England,  and  chiefly 
ia  tbe  Scilly  Isles.  The  climate  of  these  islands  is  exception- 
ally suitable,  and  in  the  year  1891  no  less  than  230  tons  of 
flowers,  the  greater  part  being  narcissi,  were  sent  to  the  English 
marketSf  and  every  year  the  industry  increases.  Large  impor- 
itatioas  of  plants  from  Japan  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
The  principal  sale  of  these  takes  place  at  the  mart  of  Messrs. 
Protberoe  6i,  Morris,  who  dispose  of  countless  thousands  of  plants. 
FSucb  sales  as  the  following,  of  lilies  from  Japan,  are  of  constant 
"recurrence : — *  March  16th,  1898. — 11080  LiUinn  auratum^  14020 
iL  ipeciosum  alburn^  1440  L,  tigrinum  splenciens^  and  other 
lilies,  the  contents  of  395  cases  just  received  from  Japan.* 
Large  quantities  oi  Lilium  longyflorum  var.  Harrisii  are  grown  in 
Bermuda — hence  the  lily  has  become  popularly  known  as  'the 
Bermuda  lily,' although  a  native  of  Japan — bulbs  to  the  value  of 
f20,000/.  being  supplied  from  there  annually  to  the  United 
'States  and  Europe.  Within  the  last  few  years  efforts  have  been 
'Wade  to  cultivate  this  lily  in  Natal  for  export  to  Europe.  Four 
Ithontand  from  there  were  sold  in  London  in  April  1897  for 
(*boQt  lbs.  per  hundred ;  the  bulbs  have  proved  good,  but 
'flowered  nearly  three  months  later  than  those  from  Bermuda. 

The  most  marvellous  importations  of  plants  have  been  those 
of  orchids.  Species  which  were  extremely  rare  twenty  years  ago 
*re  now  quite  common,  and  the  prices  given  to-day  in  many 
CMes  are  a  smaller  number  of  shillings  than  formerly  they  were 
pounds.  At  one  time  certain  specimens  were  possessed  only  by 
:*>ne  or  perhaps  two  fortunate  growers,  and  naturally,  when  a  third 
Ipiant  of  the  same  kind  was  put  up  for  sale  in  an  auction  room, 
'the  competition  for  it  among  wealthy  orchid  lovers  was  very 
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^fY  fBTJOOS  story  i«  told  of  Dendrobium  pkalcenoptit 
'       For  a  long  time   but  two  plants  were  in  exit- 


T,  and  Baron  Schroeder  became  possessed  of 
gd  his  name  was  given   to  the  species.     New 
(apposed  habitat  of  this  plant,  and   Messrs. 
r«^  Acir  collector,  Mr.  Jlicholitz,  to  search  for  it 
,  ^^  soon   successful   in  procuring  a  vast  quantity, 
.-^C^fd  on  board  a  ship  to  be  despatched  to  England, 
k  ifirf  fire  and  the  whole  consignment  was  destroved. 
Ci  teing  the  rainy  season,  and  the  most  difficult  aad 
^9  of  year  to  begin  another  search,  on  receipt  of 
^gMM  be  returned  to  New  Guinea,  and,  knowing  no 
l«  be  found   in   the  same  locality,  tried  in  another 
At  length    he  found  a  great  quantity  of  even  finer 
before,  but  growing  in   a   ghastly  fashion  on   tb« 
^f^  Knies  of  natives  in  an  old  cemetery  near  the  seashore. 
-  .   did   not  deter    tlie    collector,  and,  overcoming   the 
the  inhabitants  by  promising  to  convey  a  specially 
,|,»l   with   the  plants  back  to  England,   as  a  protector 
till*  of  ancestral  dust  that  might  also  be  exported, 
Milv  allowed   him   to  take   the  plants,  but  themselves 
,    ,n  il«'S|»oiling  their  ancestors,  the  result  being  that  some 

,«v^|a  of  plants  and  the  idol  were  sold  amid  much  excitement 

,i.  ■    II,  and  ever  since  then  (1891)  the  price  of  this  formerly 

1^  nil   has  been   trifling.      From  east   to  west  the  tropics 

)^  .  ri   searched    for    similar    treasures,  and   they  are  still 

k^  »i  wi    lo    England     in    ever-increasing    numbers.       The 

ftk^ii««  of  wholesale  sp<iliation  and  reckless  denuding  of  large 
<MMi<'(*  ^^  orchids  leads  many  people  to  entertain  what  seems 
A.^y  reasonable  fear — that  many  well-known  genera  will  soon 
^^viiitiff  as  extinct  in  their  native  habitats  as  the  dodo  or  the 
M^Mt  auk.  Bat,  in  spite  of  protests  and  warnings,  it  appears 
^tkil  rolirclors  are  as  unrelenting  and  the  public  as  exacting  in 
(|lf*ir  demands  as  ever. 

'rii«  importation  of  new  plants,  however,  has  not  been  the 
<inly  <'ar^  of  modern  gardeners ;  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  size 
t(f  those  already  known  has  been  an  equally  important  task. 
Much  has  been  done  by  improving  the  soil  and  suiting  it  to  their 
tiiecial  requirements.  The  properties  of  soils  have  been  so 
li)/isrly  examined  as  to  render  the  g^ardener's  task  more  simple. 
Tb«exa(^  amount  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  ingredients  exhausted 
Id  the  soil  by  Tarious  agricultanU  crops  has  been  calculated  to 
a  oioely,  the  quantity  of  nitrates  washril  out  by  the  ordinary 
drainage  of  the  soil,  and  the  prt>portion  kA  nitrogen,  carbon,  &c., 
Mipplied  by  the  r&in  to  the  soil,  have  all  been  ascertained  by  a 
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long  series  of  experiments,  some  of  the  most  important  of  wbich 
hare  been  carried  on  for  over  fifty  years  by  Sir  John  B.  Lawes 
fttRotbamsted,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  result  of  these  researches, 
80  far  as  they  affect  g^ardening,  has  been  the  production  of  a 
Dumber  of  artificial  manures  which  are  as  effectual  fertili;;ers  as 
farmyard  or  other  natural  manures,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  portability,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  applied  with  greater 
eaje.  The  destruction  of  garden  pcsls  has  also  been  under 
consideration,  and  numerous  fumigators  far  the  greenhouse,  and 
chemical  preparations  for  the  affected  plants  in  the  garden,  have 
been  the  result  of  research.  When  any  apparently  new  disease 
in  any  species  appears,  the  case  has  immediate  investigation  at 
the  bands  of  experts.  For  example,  the  '  Kcw  Bulletin'  for 
March  1897  publishes  information  on  a  lily  bulb  disease.  The 
case  was  urgent,  as  out  of  848  boxes,  containing  73,050  bulbs  of 
Lilium  sjjtciosum,  only  250  bulbs  were  saleable  ;  of  another  con- 
signment to  the  same  firm  only  4,000  bulbs  of  Lilium  axiratxtm 
Were  good  out  of  a  total  of  37,590  bulbs.  It  was  found  out  that 
the  disease  was  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  would  attack  daffodils 
and  many  other  plants  as  well  as  lilies,  and  that  this  fungus, 
Rhiiopus  necaiiSy  could  be  killed  by  immersing  the  bulb  in  a  one 
percent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  in  salicylic  acid  for 
Dot  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  which  process  was  not  injurious 
to  the  bulb.  This  is  hut  one  example  of  the  practical  benefits 
conferred  by  scientific  research  at  the  present  time  on 
gardening. 

The  direction  in  which  science  has  rendered  most  assistance 
u  in  the  improvement  of  '  florists'  flowers.'  This  becomes 
Biore  simple  and  easily  accomplished  as  the  wonders  of  cross- 
fertilization  are  better  understood.  The  theory  of  cross« 
fertilization  was  first  propounded  by  Sprengel  in  his  work 
entitled  'Das  entdeckte  Geheimniss  der  Natur/  in  1793,  but 
*ie  line  of  investigation  he  suggested  was  not  taken  up  by 
Contemporary  naturalists,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  Victorian  era  to  work  out  those  theories  and 
prove  them  by  experimental  research.  It  was  in  1837,  after 
nis  return  from  the  voyage  in  the  *  Beagle,'  that  Darwin  made 
wis  fkfst  note  on  the  cross-fertilization  <if  plants;  hut  it  was  not 
"ntil  nearly  twenty  years  later  that  he  began  bis  long  series  of 
">lanical  experiments.  All  his  investigations  tended  to  show 
^W  specimens  derived  by  cross-fertilization  were  far  superior 
^  those  produced  from  sell-fertilized  seeds.  His  experiments 
*ith  Linaria  vulgaris  and  Dianlhus  cariiophylhts  proved  the 
crossed  seedlings  to  be  much  the  most  vigorous,  although  both 
plants  rarely   produce  any  seed  if  insects  are  excluded.     The 
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improved  results  were  obtained  from  other  plants,  sucb  as 
Mimulus  luteus  and  Ipomwa  purpurea,  although  these  were  self- 
fertile,  and  did  not  require  the  agency  of  insects.  He  experi- 
mented with  seedlings  from  a  large  selection  of  species  through 
as  many  as  ten  generations,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  verj 
few  cases  he  found  the  crosses  infinitely  the  best  both  in  height 
and  %'igour.  He  directed  his  attention  also  to  'cleistogamic^ 
flowers,  such  as  the  violet,  which  produce  small  closed  flowers  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  forms,  with  the  same  results.  Experimeots 
were  also  made  with  special  plants  which  are  *dimorphic'  or  of 
two  forms,  of  which  the  primrose  is  an  example,  and  Darwin 
found  the  plants  produced  more  seeds  when  the  forms  were 
crossed,  the  finest  plants  being  obtained  from  a  short-styled 
flower  fertilized  with  pollen  from  a  long-styled.  These  observa- 
tions have  now  become  acknowledged  facts,  and  are  taught  in 
elementary  text-books  and  classes  of  botany,  although  Darwin's 
*  Effects  of  Cross-  and  Self-Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom'  was  only  published  in  1876.  Within  the  last  twenty 
tears  these  theories  have  become  thoroughly  established,  and 
the  amount  of  help  such  knowledge  has  been  to  the  modem 
gardener  is  difHcult  to  exaggerate.  Instead  of  groping  in  the 
.'.ark  he  can  now  go  forward  in  the  work  of  hybridiziogi 
feeling  convinced  that  the  varieties  he  produces  will,  in  the 
Uiajority  of  cases,  be  finer  and  stronger  than  the  parent  plants. 

Almost  every  family  of  cultivated  plants  is  undergoing  like 
iipprovement  in  the  florists'  hands.  Experiments  with  flowers 
were,  indeed,  tried  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  manifold  shades 
of  tulips  which  were  produced  in  the  seventeenth  century  are 
^  example.  Early  in  the  following  century  gardeners  such 
us  Philip  Miller,  Richard  Bradley,  and  Thomas  Fairchild 
exeifised  their  ingenuity  in  trying  various  crosses  of  flowers, 
A  plant  was  produced  in  Fairchild's  garden  at  Hoxton  before 
1T30  from  a  carnation  fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  a  sweet- 
villiAO) ;  ^ut  i^  is  *^'^h'  *^^  recent  years  that  investigations  have 
Vjjp  carried  on  systematically.  The  florist's  flowers  of  to-day 
axe  n»*oy  o(  them  so  widely  difTerent  from  the  parent  plant  as 
M  ^  tcarcely  recognizable  at  first  sight.  The  large  calceolarias 
^  mdual  development  from  the  first  hybrid  which  was 
jl^g^  by  Penny,  at  Milford  Nursery  in  1830,  from 
arachnoides  and  purpurea.  The  wonderful  tuberous 
dk>uble  and  single,  in  every  shade  of  red,  pink,  yellow, 
rbich  now  form  such  a  brilliant  display  in  green- 
sommer  garden,  could  not  have  been  imagined  but  a 
a^.  The  size  and  colour  of  many  other  plants  have 
>nderfully  changed — gloxinias,  streptocarpus,  achimenes. 
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Sa  host  of  others.  Thus  a  leading  nurseryman  has  recently 
uced  a  totally  new-looking  flower  from  a  cross  between  a 
^ncra  and  a  gloxinia,  which  seems  to  possess  the  beauties  of 
both.  Though  many  of  the  finest  hybrids  have  been  raised  in 
France,  which  gives  us  the  best  cannas,  gladioli,  water-lilies, 
roses,  and  many  other  species,  yet  in  other  cases  England  has 
t&kcn  the  lead,  as  for  instance  with  the  narcissi  raised  by  Leeds, 
Backhouse,  Horsfie]d,and  at  the  present  time  by  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Eogleheart,  or  the  rhododendrons  produced  by  Anthony 
Waterer. 

Perhaps  the  family  of  plants  which  has  of  late  years  been 
the  most  carefully  studied  with  regard  to  protlucing  hybrids 
i»the  orchidean.  The  structure  of  many  orchids  is  so  peculiar 
at  naturaJly  to  attract  the  notice  of  scientists,  and  for  the 
last  forty  years  they  have  supplied  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fields  for  investigation.  As  early  as  1833  Robert  Brown 
itated  that  he  believed  that  ^insects  were  necessary  for  the 
froctification  of  most  orchids,'  and  later  investigations  by 
Darwin  further  proved  this.  In  his  work  on  the  '  Various 
Contrivances  by  which  British  and  Foreign  Orchids  are 
Fertilized  by  Insects,'  published  in  1862,  he  sums  up  by  saying 
that 'throughout  the  vast  orchidean  order,  including,  according 
to  Lindley,  433  genera  and  probably  about  6000  species,  the  act 
of  fertilization  is  almost  invariably  left  to  insects.'  Since  that 
date  a  few  more  self-fertilizing  species  have  been  discovered. 
Perhaps  some  twenty-five  in  all,  which  is  but  a  very  small 
'taction  of  the  number  requiring  insects.  One  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  orchids  arises  from  this  peculiarity,  namely,  the 
length  of  time  the  flowers  remain  in  perfection.  They  retain 
their  beauty  day  after  day,  awaiting  the  visit  of  the  insect, 
*iuch  in  hot-houses  in  this  country  rarely  finds  its  way  to  the 
HIen  of  the  plants.  There  have  been  instances  of  Cattleya 
^lotsite  being  fertilized  by  a  bee,  but  the  structure  of  many 
"rchids  is  so  peculiar  that  no  British  insect  could  penetrate  to 
the  honey  and  obtain  the  pollen,  and  artificial  means  have  to 
^adopted.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  orchids,  the 
^wjTgecum  sesquipedalcy  is  a  curious  example,  and  one  to  which 
Darwin  paid  special  attention.  This  flower  has  a  spur  from 
J«n  to  fourteen  inches  long,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  nectar 
^  hidden.  Darwin  maintained  that  in  Madagascar  a  moth 
o>tttt  exist  with  a  proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  the  end  of  this 
t**ctary,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that^  if  this  moth  were  to 
'•>e  out,  this  species  of  Angrmcum  would  also  become  extinct. 
"&Qy  people  were  incredulous,  and  said  so  peculiar  an  insect 
^M  impossible,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  moth  has  since 
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Won  tuovnl  by  the  tliscoverj  of  a  sphinx  moth  in  South  Brazil 
with  n  iniAnMcis  eleven  inches  long,  and  doubtless  its  counter* 
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itAil  will  be  found  pre  long  in  Madagascar. 

'I'lip  results  of  the  artificial  hybridization  of  orchids  bavB 
hrt'ti  rininrntiv  satisfactory,  and  every  year  new  ones  appear, 
in  »P«t<?  "'  ^^^  length  of  time  it  lakes  to  produce  specimens. 
Some  fresh  combination,  productive  of  a  new  variety  of  form  or 
colour  is  frequently  the  greatest  attraction  at  the  horticultural 
flhow*.  These  exhibitions  are  such  conspicuous  institution* 
BOwadsvSf  and  florists  depend  on  them  to  such  a  great  extent 
to  see  What  other  gardeners  have  been  accomplishing,  that  it  it 
difficult  to  rcftlixe  that  they  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

The  earliest  record  of  anything  at  all  approaching  shows 
m'fft  the  *  florists'  feasts/  held  at  Norwich  in  the  seventeenth 
ertitoTV,  and  mentioned  by  the  naturalist  Ray  about  IGGO  as 
^lim  ektsting.  It  was  customary  at  these  feasts  to  make  some 
awAt>l  f«>r  tJ>«'  l"*^**  (lower  of  the  year.  Other  forerunners  of 
^oni  were  the  meetings  held  early  in  the  following  century  by 
*^A  S»HMety  td  Cinrdoners.'  These  were  instituted  by  twenty  of 
ffK*  leAtlitig  gardeners  and  nurserymen  in  and  near  London,  and 
flKV  l«et  oner  n  mctnth  for  some  six  years,  usually  at  Newhall's 
^^t|(fi>r* house  in  Chelsea.  Flowers  were  brought  for  inspection, 
%ImI  a  <*hi*tifie<t  list  was  prepared,  a  portion  of  which,  dealing 
^\\U  (lowering  shrubs,  was  published  with  fine  illustrations  by 
(|^o  Sociely  in  1730.  Some  of  the  earliest  shows  were  those 
^rld  f>>i'  exhibiting  auriculas,  pinks,  and  carnations  at  the 
(i^innhig  of  this  century.  The  Florist  Society,  by  which  t 
^Oilt  was  started,  met  together  about  three  times  a  year,  a 
^iiiitilnrd  the  judging  of  flowers  and  awarding  of  prizes  with 
iiM'bilito  dinner.  The  Horticultural  Society  was  formed  in 
|H<M,  niid  inrurporaled  in  liJ09,  but  it  was  not  until  1831  that 
tlieli  Ji'f*'*,  and  then  their  exhibitions,  were  instituted.  The 
IhilNiiical  Society  of  London,  whose  shows  have  been  well 
litiowii  for  many  years,  was  not  in  existence  until  183.). 
lUliibitioni  of  spring  flowers  were  not  thought  of  until  summer 
and  HUtunin  ones  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  thiny  years. 
'J'Im'  first  was  held  by  the  Botanical  Society  in  1862,  and  then 
the  Kibibili  c'oiuiatcd  of  hyacinths,  camellias,  tulips,  cinerarias, 
t|pni/)n«,  guelder  roxes,  narcissi,  and  primulas.  How  many 
UMifH  lainilies  would  be  represented  at  such  a  meeting  now- 
adays I  iVrhaps  no  branch  of  horticulture  has  undergone  more 
»liNn|r»s  of  lain  years  than  spring  gardening.  F'ormerly  it  was 
iht*  iHtliioii  to  bed  out  spring  flowers  in  the  same  way  at 
grfnttiuitm  in  Huuuner  ;  to  plant  stiif  rows  of  hyacinths  or  tulips, 
tr  work  out  an   intricate  pattern  in  various-coloured  crocuses. 
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trat  at  present  such  gardening  takes  but  a  secondary  place  in 
cnmparison  with  what  may  be  styled  natural  spring  gardening. 
The  object  is  to  plant  bulbs  and  spring  flnwering  plants  and 
ihrubs  in  as  wild  and  natural  a  way  as  possible  —  to  group 
masses  of  narcissi,  squills,  primroses,  fritillaries,  or  such-like 
on  the  green  slope  of  a  lawn,  among  trees,  at  the  fringe  of  a 
wood,  or  beside  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream.  The  scene  of 
the*  host  of  golden  daffodils,'  which  so  much  delighted  Words- 
worth as  to  inspire  bis  beautiful  lines,  is  now  frequently  repro- 
duced in  gardens,  and  many  people  can  enjoy — 

'  Ten  thousand  .  .  .  at  a  glance 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance/ 

In  the  London  parks  the  spring  flowers  are  a  great  charm. 
The  grass  is  spangled  with  many  shades  of  crocuses,  and  the 
Brilliant  blue  carpets  of  chionodoxas  are  a  joy  to  all  beholders. 
These  bright  starlike  dowers,  so  striking  as  almost  to  eclipse 
the  Scilla  sibiricay  are  of  very  recent  intrmluction.  They  come 
from  the  high  lands  of  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Edward  Whittall, 
who  has  been  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  some  of  the  finest 
varieties,  describes  the  spot  on  which  ho  first  saw  them,  on  Iir)z 
Dagh  in  the  Imolus  mountains,  and  truly  they  deserve  their 
ptJpuJar  name,  the  'glory  of  the  snow.'  For  a  mountain  stream 
olf  melting  snow  had  forced  a  passage  through  the  ice,  leaving  a 
natural  arch  of  ice  as  a  bridge  over  the  water,  and  the  whole  of 
the  cave  thus  formed,  where  the  snow  had  disappeared,  was  a 
dazzling  blue  mass  of  chionodoxas.  From  the  same  district  many 
new  varieties  of  snowdrop  have  been  imported,  some  of  which 
lot  only  are  twice  the  size  of  our  native  species,  but  also  have 
the  charm  of  being  sweet-scented.  These  and  many  varieties 
of  iris,  saxifrage,  aubrietia,  trillium,  anemone,  cyclamen,  gentian, 
*od  other  hardy  earlv-dowering  plants  have  been  added  to 
hnglish  gardens  of  late  years.  The  custom,  too,  of  growing 
them  on  carefully  planned  artificial  rock  work  is  also  of  very 
lucent  development.  These  rock-gardens  are  now  the  most 
*triking  feature  in  many  gardens,  and  amateurs  as  well  as 
nurserymen  succeed  in  growing  vast  numbers  of  Alpines,  and 
Diske  them  thrive  as  well  at  an  elevation  but  little  above  the 
•«a  level  as  on  their  native  mountain  tops.  The  spaces  devoted 
^  the  miniature  reproduction  of  rock-gardens  at  many  of  the 
•Ummer  shows  are  invariably  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects, 
*nd  the  greater  amount  of  room  assigned  to  them  every  year 
*«0W5  the  growing  popularity  of  such  gardens.  For  the  student 
of  Alpines  there  is  ever  ready  the  rock-garden  at  Kew.  This 
charming  addition  to  Kew  Garden*  was  made  in  lt>82,  the 
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nucleus  being  some  2600  plants  bequeathed   by   Mr.  Gieor^ 
Carling  Joad  ;  since  then  it  has  been  constantly  added  to,  and  is 
now  the  delight  of  manjr  thousands  of  Londoners  at  all  se 
of  the  year. 

Kew  Gardens  are  now  a  national  institution  of  great  im 
tance,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign  they  held 
very  different  position.     The    gardens    were    originally    begun 
about  1760,  and  the  pagoda  and  temples  and   buildings  wes^^ 
designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers.      Under  the  direction   flH 
the  two  Aitons  the  gardens  prospered,  and  the  elder  publishe^^ 
a  catalogue  of   plants    in    17S9,  which  was    amplified  by  the 
yoDDger   in    1810.       It    wsis   only    in    1841    that    these    royal 
gaideos  were  first  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  during  that 
year  9,174  people  made  use  of  the  privilege.     From  that  time     i 
the  nomber  of  visitors   has  steadily  increased.     In  1848,  when 
the  great  palm-boase  was  bailt,  there  were  91,708.     In  1851, 
the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  numbers  reached  327,900: 
tn  1862,  the  next  Exhibition  and  the  year  the  winter  garden 
was  opened,  there  were  550,132 ;  and  so  on  in  ever  increasing 
nombers,  until  in  1882  over  a  million  visitors  were  recorded, 
and  last  year  there  were  as  many  as   1,239,683  who  visited  the 
gardens.       This   remarkable  growth    in    public    interest    is   a 
striking   proof   of  the    general    appreciation    of   all    that    has 
been  clone  under  the  able  directorship  of  Sir  William   Hooker, 
ntiitted  hj  Bentham,    Henslow,    and    others,    then    under  Sir 
J—eph  Hooker^  and  at  the  present  time  under  Mr.  Thiselton- 
Dfcr.     The  gardens,  which  in  1841  consisted  of  about  seveoty- 
fire   acres,  hare   gradaally  been  increaaed  to  over  400  acres^ 
there  plants  from    all  climes  can   find    a    home.      It   i» 
to  think  of  all   the  various  sources  from  whence  thia- 

coUectiiw  has  been  gathered.     The  palms,  alone  numbet^ 
420   species,    are    only    surpassed     by    two    othd — ' 
at   Hanover  and   the  other  in   Java.     Travellers 

eaplaitis  have  not  forgotten  Kew  when  it  has  been  their 
lot  to  find  some  new  or  rare  plant,  and  the  list  of  private 
ladrndasis  who  have  presented  so«m  flonJ  trensare  to  Kew  is 
m,  wtrj  kmf  one ;  hot  by  far  the  fiesiar  mmber  of  plants  are 
letjeired  ^nm^  ^e  varioos  botanical  institDtioos  throoghoot 
the  spotU  with  which  Kew  is  in  ooamnnication.  Those  in 
Biiliih  «!•«>»  alooe,  with  which  the  Gardens  axe  in  corres- 
IwiiwwT,  amnher  sixty  ;  besides  ^ese  there  are  twentj-fonr 
in  ladia,  and  oi  the  directors  or  cwsita  of  these  botanical 
^gtaMUbmmtM  aoae  loctr-seren  havw  bes«  trained  at  Kew. 
The  hatariaM,  Bhraxr,  mad  nwsenms  farm  a  very  important 
part  at  the  srirfiftc  equfawat  «£  Kav ;  bat  to  the  pobUc  the 
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^rdens  naturallv  form  the  great  attraction,  and  every  year 
more  is  done  to  increase  their  beauty,  and  by  artistic  grouping, 
beddiag>out,  and  planting  to  combine  a  pleasure  with  a 
botanical  garden. 

Gardening  in  the  London  parks  has  undergone  a  complete 
change  within  the  last  fifty  years.   The  Act  for  the  Protection  of 
Gardens  and  Ornamental  Grounds  in  Cities  and  Boroughs  dates 
from  1863,  when  much  was  being  done  to  improve  the  London 
parks.      The    variety    and    arrangement    of    bedding-out    are 
newer  fashions,  introduced  almost  entirely  within  the  last  two 
decades.     The  ornamental  rocks  and    water   and    sub-tropical 
planting  at  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  were  designed  and  carried 
out    under   Mr.    B.   Freeman    Mitford,  and    he    was    also    the 
originator  of  much  of  the  artistic  planting  of  flowers  in    the 
grass  and  the  herbaceous  borders.     The  site  of  Battersea,  which 
is   now  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  London  parks,  was   pur- 
chased  by  the    Government    in    1851    for    11,(X>0^.     The   200 
acres  which  now  form  the  park    were  then  open  fields,    with 
hedges  and  ditches,  and  the  only  building  on  them  was  an  old 
inn  called  *  The  Red  House,'  famous  for  its  pigeon-shooting. 
The  water,  the  sub-tropical   garden,  and  all   the  planting  were 
phkoned   by  the  late   Mr.  John    Gibson.     Regent's   Park,   on 
the  site  of  what  was   then   the    Marylebone   larm,  was   begun 
in  1812,  under  the  direction  of  Fordyce  from   plans  by  Nash, 
and  was  much  altered   from  designs  by  Nesfield  in  1863.      He 
suggested  the  planting  of  the*  Italian '  garden,  and  arranged  new 
Sower  beds  between   groups  of  pampas  grass,  at  that  time  still 
rather  a  novelty  in  England.     Nash  also  re-arranged  portions 
of  St.  James's  Park  about  1827,  and  began  that  transformation 
from  its  formal  style,  which  was  continued   in   1857.     Victoria 
Park,  in  the  East  End  of  London,  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a 
creation  of  the  present  reign.     The  land,  about  290  acres,  was 
bought  by  the  Government  with  72,000/.  paid  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland   for  Stafford    House  in    1841.     One   rather  special 
feature  of  this  park  is  the  '  scroll  bed,'  which  was  and  is  still 
{slanted  elaborately  every  summer.      Carpet-bedding,  when  it 
^rst  came  into  fashion,  was  said  to  be  there  shown  off  to  great 
-^drantage.     In  England  carpet-bedding  is  not  now  extremely 
{popular,    but   in    America    and    on   the  Continent  a  frequent 
-Amusement    in  gardening  is  to  produce  pictures,  portraits,  or 
inscriptions    in    this    kind    of    bedding-out,    and    wonderfully 
-elaborate  designs  of  arches,  pillars,  or  erections  in  the  shape  of 
j^enple  or  animals  are  made  in  wire  thickly  planted  with  low- 
growing  foliage  plants  ;  but,  perhaps  fortunately,  this  amusement 
iias  not  been  much  tried  in  England. 

T\iit 
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The  beautifying  of  the  parks  and  public  gardens,  not  on 
London,  but  in  all  great  towns,  has  immensely  stimulated,  the 
taste  for    gardening.     The    love    of   flowers  has    always  been 
characteristic  of  English  people.     Travellers  two  centuries  ago 
were  struck  by  the   pots  of  growing  plants  and  the  cut  fli)we!»| 
to  be   seen    in   the  majority    of  houses;  and    the    little  tlingjr 
window  with  its  few  geraniams  struggling  to  the  light,  and  the 
gay  cottage  gardens,  prove  how   general   this  love  of  flowen 
still  remains.      In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  this  innate  affectioD 
for  gardening  has  borne  fruit  by  an  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  horticulture.     The  village  shows,  which  have  so  much  cu" 
couraged  this  progress,  are  a  proof  of  the  improvement  effected, 
and  the  variety  and  size  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  and  flowen 
now  exhibited    in    remote    districts    would   astonish    the  matt 
advanced    gardener  of   the    Georgian    era.      The    professional 
gardener  to-day  is  very  different  from   his  predecessor  half  » 
century  ago.     Much   more   is  expected  of  him :   he   has  to  be 
fairly  well  educated,  to  know  something  of  botany,  to  under- 
stand  the  structure    and    physical    life  of   plants,  and    of  ihs 
families  and  genera  to  which  they  belong,  if  he  is  to  succe 
in  his  profession.     Men  who  are  trained  in  big  nurseries  co 
up  to  this  high  standard,  and  every  year,  in  ganlening  as  well 
as  in  other  branches  of  education,  more  knowledge  is  expecl 
Those    who    present    themselves    to    the    Royal    Horticulti 
Society  for  examination  find  a  very  stiff  and  searching  pa| 
to  answer  before   them,  yet  numbers   pass  with  credit, 
candidate  who  passes  first  wins  a  scholarship,  offered  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners,  which  enables  him  to  study 
for  a  year  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  and  a  second 
year  may  be  spent  at  Kew  or  at  some  garden  abroad.      WomeO 
also  enter  for  these  examinations,  and  one  appeared  second  oo 
the  list  last  year.    This  pursuit  of  gardening  by  women  is  a  ne^v 
idea,  atth«>ugh  not  a    surprising  one,   now  that  so  many  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  arc  open  to  them  which  had  formerly' 
closetl  doors.     A  women's  branch  was  started  in  1891  at  tba« 
Swanley  Horticultural  College.      At  first  it  was  represented  b^J 
one  pupil,  but  by  1896  there  were  thirty-nine  students,  and  tt»^ 
numbers    continue  to  increase.     Many  of  these  never   inters- 
to  be  anything  but  amateurs,  but  several  have  already  pass^^ 
out  of  the  College   to   take   head  gardeners'  places.     Studen.  "^ 
from     Swanley    hare    alto    been    allowed    to   continue    th^  ^ 
etlucation    at    Kew,   bat    the   tomewhat    arbitrary    restrictioc»-  ^ 
which    oblige    women    to    wear    so-odled    'rational'    knicker  ^ 
bocker   dress,  have    deterred    many  from   making  use  of   \im-  ^ 
advantage.     The  herbaceous   borders   at  Kew,  however,  ma:^ 
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lit  year  tended  entirely  by  women,  and  Mr,  Thiselton-Dyer 
•I  satisfied  that  they  had  never  been  better  cared  for. 
Jtbough  some  of  the  work  of  a  gardener  is  hard,  it  is  an  art 
I  which  neatness  and  dexterity  play  so  important  a  part  that 
i»  a  calling  eminently  suited  to  women. 

Certainly  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  modern  gardener  are 
Wj  great.  He  can  get  instruction  from  technical-education 
ictnres,  from  cheap  yet  accurate  books  ;  but  perhaps  the  largest 
mount  of  knowledge  is  obtained  from  the  periodical  garden 
terature.  Papers  relating  to  gardening  are  now  very  numerous, 
)Af  in  view  of  their  reduced  prices,  the  illustrations  and 
kfonnation  they  contain  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
irlier  horticultural  journals.  Their  circulation  is  in  con- 
Bqaence  very  much  wider  than  that  of  older  publications, 
'hich  appealed  only  to  scientific  readers. 

Horticulture  has  been  making  steady  progress  in  every 
irection,  and  the  nineteenth  century  is  closing  on  a  system  of 
trdening  more  perfect  than  has  ever  been  seen  before.  With 
lithe  means  of  advancing,  and  all  the  advantages  now  in  their 
loisession,  gardeners  must  not  be  content  to  rest  on  their 
Mirels.  There  is  still  as  much  to  be  done  in  the  future  as 
bcre  has  been  in  the  past.  Knowledge  is  the  sure  road  to 
krtber  knowledge.  Who  can  prophesy  what  there  is  still 
Mdden  in  Nature  reserved  for  some  careful  searcher  to  discover, 
l»rwho  can  tell  what  possibilities  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
wd-working,  deep-thinking,  and  far-sighted  modern  gardener? 


88.— Ab.  S75. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.   The    English    and     Scottith    Popular     Balkdi} 
Edited  by  Francis  James  Child,    5  vols.    Boston,  1882-18i)d^ 

2.  Oid   Enfflish    Ballads.      Selected    and    edited    by   Fr 
B.  Gummere.     finston,  18^4. 

IN  the  late  Professor  Child's  *  English  and  Scottish  Ballads' 
we  have  a  piece  of  work  to  which  the  indefatigable  lalxmt 
of  batf  a  lifetime  was  devoted,  but  for  the  completion  of  wblc 
even  half  a  lifetime  wa^  not  sufficient.     During  the  years  11^51 
and  1858  appeared,  under  his  editorship  and  bearing  the  san 
title,   a   collection   of    ballads   in    eight  small    volumes,  which* 
proved,  however,  but  the  forerunner  of  an  undertaking  of  much 
wider  scope  and  intention,  a  work  designed  to  include  '  every 
obtainable  version  of  every  extant  English  or  Scottish  ballad, 
with  the  fullest  possible  discussion  of  related  songs  or  stories  iu 
the  popular   literature  of  all   nations.'     The  first  part  of  thi» 
great  work  appeared   in  1882,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  io 
1891)  Professor  Child  was  engaged   up)n   the   tenth  and  fiojil 
part,  which,  besides  a  glossary  and   bibliographvi  was  planneii 
to  include  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject.     Save  in  oi 
respect  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  complete ;  but  the  introdud 
tion,  to  write  which  Professor  Child  was  qualified  as  no  livir 
man  is  qualified,  was  barely  commenced,  and  by  his  too  ewW 
death  the  world  of  scholarship  has  sustained  a  loss  that  cannd 
be  repaired. 

*  A  few  pages  of  manuscript,'  Professor  Kittredge,  who  writes 
memoir  fur  this  book,  tells  us,  '  the  last  thing  written  by  his  Jft», 
almost  illegible,  were  found  among  his  papors,  to  show  that  he  h»i 
actually  bogun  the  composition  of  this  essay,  and  many  sheets  of 
excerpts  testified  to  the  time  he  had  spent  in  refreshing  his  menKnr 
as  tu  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  but  ho  had  left  no  coUectaoeA 
that  could!  be  utilized  in  supplying  the  Introduction  itself.  He  ym 
accustomed  to  carry  much  of  his  material  in  his  memory  till  tlie 
moment  of  composition  arrived,  and  this  habit  accounts  for  the  ~ 
that  there  are  no  jottings  of  opinions  and  no  sketch  of  precisely  «Ii 
line  of  argument  he  intended  to  take.' 

Of  the  absolute  completeness  of  the  work,  however,  as  far  as  ij 
had  been  carried,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Profound  learning 
the  most  minute  and  careful  study  of  details,  and  a  fine  literar 
instinct    meet    in    it,    and     Professor    Child's    *  English    an 
Scottish  Ballads*  must  take  rank   as  the  final   and  definitive 
collection.     Dealing  as  it  does  with  versions  and  readings  i"' 
ballads  and  groups  of  ballads  treated  separately,  little  criticisoi 
of  a  general  character  can  be  offered  of  the  work  as  a  whole  in 
the  present  paper,  but  the  completion  of  such  a  work  ought  not 
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to  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  occasion  is  a  fitting  one  to  sum 
up  the  main  results  of  a  study  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  this 
co&Aiatry,  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  fields  in  the 
doKviain  of  its  literature. 

T'hcre   is    a   pleasant    scene    in   the  'Winter's    Talc^  which 
introduces  that  light-fingered   but  delightful  rascal  Autolycus, 
_  uffisriog,  among  his  pcdtar*s  wares,  ballads  for  sale  : — 

I  *  O  Master/  cries  the  servant  who  announces  him,  '  O  Master,  if 
I  joia  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  the  door,  jou  would  never  dance  again 
^j^nx  a  tabor  and  pipe  ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you ;  he  sings 
^^HBTal  tunes,  faster  than  yon'U  tell  money ;  he  utters  thorn  as  he 
Vb  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  grow  to  his  tunes.' 

A  little  later  we  have  the  remark  from  Mopsa,  *  1  love  a  ballad 

itt  print  a'-life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true.*     Autolycus 

QOt  only  offers  ballads  for  sale,  but  sings  them  too — '  1  can  bear 

my  part,  you  must  know,  *tis  my  occupation.'     But  Autolycus 

lived  too  late  to  reap  the  full  glory  of  his  profession.      With  the 

advent  of  printing  the  professional  minstrel  is  shorn  of  much  of 

hi»  earlier  importance  and  dignity  ;  he  is  no  longer  the  only 

KWrce  of  popular  poetry.      In  this  country,  as  soon  as  printing 

became  common,  the  well-known  songs  and  ballads  were  printed 

<>Q    broadsheets,    and     hawked     through     the     country,    as     is 

<le«cribed    in    the    play    quoted    above.       But   in   the   train  of 

printing  came  disrepute  ;  the   broadsides  were  not  confmed  to 

bsllads ;  satirical  poems,  attacks  in  verse  upon  institutions  and 

iodividnals,  were  disseminated  through  the  country  in  the  same 

fuhion.    The  genuine  old  songs,  thus  falling  into  bad  company, 

^we  held  by  the  cultivated   in  great  contempt,  until  in  Lliza- 

liRthan  times  the  term  *  ballad  '  cea^d  to  be  any  recommen- 

^l^tion  in  itself  and  came   to  be  applied  in  an  indiscriminate 

'<uhion    to    any    poem    which    appealed    to    the    crowd-       The 

"uritans  regarded  the  ballad  with  profound  dislike  as  a  source 

^f  social  corruption ;  '  scarce  a  cat  can  look  out  of  a  gutter,'  it 

'^A*  said,  ' .  .  .  but  presently  a  proper  new  ballad  of  a  strange 

^ght  is  indited.'     The  result  of  the  disrepute  into  which  the 

•bole  family  of  popular  poems  fell  was  that  in-  1648  *  ballad 

•*Ogcrs  were  suppressed,  along  with  stage  plays/     From  that 

''•'l*  until  the  publication  of  Percy's  'Reliques'  in  1765  only  a 

*^i«criminating  critic   here    and    there   gave   a   thought   to   the 

I*o«try  of  the  people  or  ventured   to  speak  a  word   in  its  favour. 

*Qe  history  of  critical  appreciation  of  the  ballad   before  the  era 

*f  ^the  Romantic  Revival  contains  indeed  names  few  but  honour- 

**»le.     That  Shakespeare  was  thoroughly  acquainted   with  the 

P<*«try  of  the  people  we  know.     How  frequently  ^nd  with  what 
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ftilmirable  effect  the  burden  of  a  ballad  or  a  snatch  of  popaUr 
tong  ift  introduced  into  the  plays  I  Ben  Jonson  was  accustomed 
to  lay  of  the  ballad  of  *Chery  Chace*  that  he  would  rather 
h»v«  bccii  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his  own  works  ;  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  *  Defence  of  Poesy,'  speaks  eloqueatijof 
the  same  piece;  'Certainly  I  must  confess  my  own  barbaroni- 
nets  J  I  nt'ver  heard  the  old  song  of  *  Percy  and  Douglas '  ihat 
I  found  nfit  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet/  Bufc^H 
the  people's  poetry  had  long  to  wait  for  any  further  critic«l^^ 
njiprociation,  though  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  some  collections 
of  bnllndt  seem  to  have  been  made,  under  the  title  of  •Gar- 
lands.' VVc  have,  however,  the  authority  of  Addison  for 
Drydcn's  admiration  of  the  ballad  : — 

*  I  have  hoard,*  ho  ronmrks  in  No.  85  of  the  '  Spectator,' '  that  Ao 
late  Ijord  Dorset,  who  had  the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the  grestost 
candour,  aud  was  one  of  the  finest  critics  as  well  as  one  of  the  beet 
poots  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  collection  of  old  English  ballsds, 
luid  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  thorn,  I  can  afiSirm 
the  same  of  Mr.  Dryden,  aud  knoi?  several  of  the  most  rofiucd  writers 
of  our  present  ago  who  aro  of  the  same  humour.'  * 

In  this   same   number   of  the  *  Spectator*  Addison   gives  sd 
entertaining  account  of  bis  own  interest  in  ballad  poetry  :- 

*  S|j  humour  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of  writing  gives  me,*  he  < 
*  4  (ood  dt^al  of  employment  when  I  enter  any  house  in  the  oount 
fi\r  I  cannot  for  my  heart  leav«  a  room  before  I  have  thorongli 
studied  the  walls  of  it,  and  examined  the  eereral  printed  pspots 
which  are  ttStiaUj  paated  upon  them.    The  last  piece  that  I  met  wid 
i4>ou  this  oooasion  gave  me  meet  exqoisitB  pleasure.     My  reader  wil 
tuttk  I  am  not  eerioos  when  I  aeqmaint  him  that  the  piece  I  so 
Mbc  lo  aj^eak  of  was  the  old  ballad  of  the  "  Tvo  Children  io  tbe 
Wooa»**  vluob  ii  one  of  the  darling  eoogii  of  the  common  people. 
Tkja  eon^*  bo  eonttnneB^  *  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature,  tsA 
Jhatitnta  of  Ika  belps  and  onamenta  of  art.  .  .  .  Tbere  is  eves  i 
damieabU  aim^ieity  in  Um  veree,  and  jel,  beoaose  Hm  aentimeiit 
araeair  ^euiafa  and  anafteelwd,  tbey  are  able  to  mov«  the  mind 
oie  mofll  |M^te  taaJor  witti  iavarl  wnlHncw  of  InaiaBi^  and 

TIka  inaijanis  fcov  o«i  of  Ibo  aalgeclk  and  an  andi  asi 
fM^laenilafK^.* 

Here  adid  &■  Um  two  papevs  wbkb  he  demotes  to  a  critic 
a|tMrci«KMNa  of  *  Om^tv  Cbjbce/ 1  Addisosi  teaches  the  paints  of 
rved  »xy»He>ce   in  priautivr  and  popnlnr  poetrr.     He  prai*c< 
tbe  8mtinM>ntv  as  hr  calls  tbem,  in  the  ballad  of '  Cbery  Cb»oe' 


'Ofc«rr  C 
t  »^T»«iA  n  «<tw  « 
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as  'extremelj  natural  and  poetical  and  full  of  tbe  majestic 
jiinplicity  which  we  admire  in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets.' 
Criticism  such  as  this  is  noteworthy,  because  it  displays  an 
anusual  insight  into  tbe  true  nature  of  poetrj  at  a  time  when 
the  ideals  of  art  were  narrowed  by  the  influence  of  the  English 
classical  school.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  representative 
polite  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  should  protect 
iielf  against  the  sneers  of  the  cultivated,  and  Addison  adds  : 
'I  must  caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the  simplicity  of  tbe  style, 
which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a  poet,  prejudice  him 
against  the  greatness  of  tbe  thought.'  Addison  died  in  17U), 
and  in  1723  appeared  the  earliest  printed  collection  of  Etiu;li3h 
ballads,  by  an  editor  whose  name  is  unknown — perhaps  Ambrose 
Philips,  who  was  apparently  inspired  by  the  praise  bestowed  by 
the  ' Spectator '  on  *  Chevy  Chace.*  But  this  collection,  though 
It  attained  some  popularity,  is  of  little  account  in  literary 
history.  We  now  approach  the  period,  however,  in  which  an 
interest  in  ancient  popular  poetry  was  to  prove  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  a  revolution  in  taste  which  supplied  a  fresh  impulse 
and  a  fresh  inspiration  to  the  writers  of  the  time.  In  1724 
Allan  Ramsay  published  two  miscellanies,  '  Tbe  Tea-Table 
Miscellany  *  and  *  The  Evergreen.'  The  former  was  a  collection 
dfioogs,  some  of  them  his  own,  and  others  drawn  from  various 
MOrces,  but  the  book  contained  in  addition  some  fine  ballads. 
The  latter  collection  was  a  more  serious  attempt  to  revive 
interest  in  old  English  poetry,  and  seems  to  have  fallen  com- 
paratively flat  in  consequence.  la  17t>0  Edward  Capell 
published  a  book  entitled  *  Prolusions ;  or.  Select  Pieces  of 
Aocient  Poetry/  where  appeared  for  the  first  time  the  true 
version  of  *  The  Nut-Brown  Mayde,'  and  in  17t>5  John  Bowie 
published  '  Miscellaneous  Pieces  of  Antient  English  Poetry.' 
These  publications,  though  no  single  one  of  them  can  strictly 
he  entitled  a  ballad  collection,  prove  that  there  were  signs  of  a 
revival  of  public  taste  for  tbe  old  popular  stories  in  verse,  and, 
'f  we  place  beside  them  the  opinion  of  the  poet  Gray  in  respect 
"f  the  art  which  some  of  these  old  poems  displayed,  we  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  chorus  of  applause,  critical  and  uncritical, 
which  greeted  the  publication  in  1765  of  the  *  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry '  by  Thomas  Percy,  afterwards  Lord 
Bishop  of  Dromore.     In  a  letter  to  Mason,  Gray  writes : — 

_  'IhAvegotthoold  Scotch  ballad  on  which  "Douglas"*  was  founded 
i," Child  Maurice"].  ,  .  .  Arietotle'is  lit st  rules  arc  observed  in  it 
m  a  maimer  that  shews  the  author  had  neTer  read  Ariebotlo.     It 
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boginn  in   tho   fiftli  act  of  the  play ;   you  may  read  it  twc 
tltrougli  witliuut  giiesBiug  wLat  it  is  about ;  and  yet,  when  yoa  < 
to  tlio  oud»  it  is  impoBsible  not  to  uudoratand  tbe  whole  story.' 

PtTcy*!  *  Rcliques'  has,  of  course,  long  been  regarded  as  one 
»)!  the  landmarks  of  English  literary  history.  It  cannot  be  laid 
that  it  absolutely  created  the  taste  for  the  qualities  of  tbe  poetrr 
which  it  presented,  but  its  appearance  gives  the  date  to  tbe 
rising  of  the  new  tide  in  literary  taste.  Long  before  the  year 
in  which  the  *  Reliques  '  appeared  Percy  stumbled  upon  a  MS., 
*  n  scrubby  shabby  paper '  volume,  '  lying  dirty  on  the  Boor 
under  the  bureau  in  ye  parlour'  of  the  house  of  a  CCTtsin 
Humphrey  Pitt  of  ShiffnaK  Pitt's  servants  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  tearing  out  its  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  thr 
firt?8.  This  folio  MS.  contained  nearly  two  hundred  poemi, 
songs,  and  metrical  romances,  and  the  handwriting  proves  that  it 
was  probably  written  about  1650,  or  a  hundred  years  before  iti 
discovery  by  Percy,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Pitt.*  It  contained 
compositions  of  all  times  and  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century 
downwards,  and  was  Percj^s  main  source  for  his  printed  col- 
lection. But  while  Percy  drew  upon  the  MS.,  it  was  not  printed 
until  thr  rrprated  requests  made  by  Professor  Child  and  D^M 
Furnival  to  the  Bishop's  descendants  at  length  resulted  in  tV^| 
publication  (^lI<67-6t^)ofthc»ecrct»ourceof  Percy's  wealth.  The  ■ 
rrsult  of  tbe  publication  was  to  add  nothing  to  the  gratitude  dne 
to  the  rditor  of  the  *  Reliques.*  His  tone  in  cominending  the 
bool^  to  %h»  public  had  b^n  modest  and  even  apologetic,  and) 
in  onl«r  to  n&d  favour  with  tbe  polite  reader,  he  had  added 
aoMM  moilem  p%x>ros, '  to  atone,*  as  be  remarked,  *  for  tbe  rudenettfl 
of  thtt  woir  obsolete  po<>ms,*  and,  *  to  take  mff  from  the  tedioiri^| 
Mrcs  of  thr  l<HiMr  oanatives,  intermingled  little  elegant  piectf" 
«f  th<^  lyric  kincL*  Bat,  as  niitor,  Percy  took  an  astonishinglr 
Ubend  view  of  an  rdtuVs  privilrgrs,  alteriaf:,  adding  to,  and 
MModii^  tbe  poens  withovt  kesatmtios  and  witkoat  scrapie  :— 


*Aft  lift  Ike  iKWke  lookiA  ob  il  as  a 
vilk  iaik«iBlloeki;<«koBkekttltel 

IkiitMdfeA  liM»  i>rS«  •  CloM  ef  BO- te't^  1 
lihe«B«ir«f  Um'tOlitilMMM^;  kei 

V00KVMI    VB^VH    ^R0    yVM^VPW »     SW 

^bli  dMiHjN  IdkM  to  ^  kMMk  9i  a 


from  tbe  oonnby 

society.  .  •  < 

He  pofled  out  th« 

indl;  kepoaatsBied 

sd  Itis  of  woel  into 

eewTtkiufg.    Tha 
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Beside  the  folio  MS.  the  other  sources  upon  which  Percy  drew 
were  some  minor  MS.  collections,  Scotch  ballads  supplied  to 
him  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  the  printed  broadsides,  and  a 
few  old  printed  collections.  What  Percy  had  done  for  English 
ballads  Walter  Scott  did  for  the  popular  poetry  of  his  own 
country.  In  1802  appeared  his  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,'  one  of  the  finest  collections  ever  made,  the  result  of 

*  ballad  forays  '  into  Liddesdale  for  direct  oral  versions  of  the 
WTKll-known  legends.  Among  other  collections  may  be  men- 
tioned Ritson's  in  1792  ('Ancient  Songs*},  Jamieson's  in 
IJ^OG,  and  Motherwell's  in  1827.  All  are  now  superseded  by 
Professor  Child's  great  critical  edition,  a  treasury  of  popular 
poetry  which  takes  classic  rank. 

The  charm  of  the  authentic  ballad  probahly  consists  in  this, 
chat  we  have  here  poetry  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements. 
The  qualities  of  the  greater  part  of  modern  poetry  are  appreci- 
able only  by  persons  who  have  had  some  aesthetic  cultivation, 
who  have  learned  to  like  it.     Thus  it  is  that,  as  Bagehot  said, 

•  with  the  great  majority  of  people  a  faith  in  poetry  struggles  to 
be  extricated,  but  it  is  not  extricated.'  The  untrained  ear 
will  appreciate  a  simple  melody,  but  to  enjoy  Wagner  demands 
•ome  musical  culture. 

'  "When  people  tell  mo,'  says  EmorHon,  '  they  do  not  relish  poetry, 
bring  me  Shelley,  or  Aikiu's  Poeta,  or  I  know  not  what  volumes 

rhymed  English,  to  show  that  it  has  no  charm,  1  am  quite  of 
their  mind.  But  this  dislike  of  the  booh  only  proves  their  liking 
<rf  poetry.  For  they  relish  jEsop,  caauot  forget  him  or  not  use  him ; 
bring  them  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  aud  they  like  tbat ;  or  the  "  Cid,"  and 
that  riugs  well ;  read  to  thorn  from  Chaucer,  and  they  reckon  him 
aa  honeet  fellow.  .  .  .  Give  them  Kohin  Hood's  ballads,  or  **  Griselda," 
or  '*  Sir  Andrew  Barton,"  or  "  Sir  Patrick  Spons,"  or  *'  Chevy  Chaae," 
and  they  like  these  well  enough.  .  .  .  They  like  poetry  without 
knowing  it  as  such.' 

Ballad  poetry,  then,  is  poetry  that  needs  for  its  appreciation  no 
technical  knowle<lge,  no  atmosphere  of  culture,  no  superfine 
taste ;  it  needs  only  an  interest  in  human  life  and  the  world  of 
men  and  women.  The  ballads  of  *  Chevy  Chace,'  of  'Fair 
Rosamond,'  of  *  Robin  Hood,'  introtluce  us  to  this  world,  a 
world  that  was  simply  sad  or  simply  joyous,  a  world  of 
intensely  real  emutions  such  as  can  be  read  on  men's  faces,  and 
need  no  subtle  psychological  skill  to  analyse  or  detect  them. 
To  compare  an  authentic  ballad  with  a  characteristic  modern 
poem  is  to  bring  together  the  poles  of  the  poetic  world.  To 
modern  poetry  belongs  the  personal  note,  the  note  of  the 
individual  who   produces   it;  the   poetry  of  Tennyson    or   of 
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eommon  to  the  ballads  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Nothing 
can  be  more  remarkable  than  *  the  sameness  of  tone^  of 
incident^  of  legend,  of  primitive  poetical  formulae  in  the 
b&llads  of  Scotland,  France,  Provence,  Portugal,  Italj,  Greece.* 
'Thejr  are,*  sajs  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  *  the  immemorial  inheri- 
tanoe  at  least  of  all  European  peoples.*  In  this  respect  they 
mtj  be  most  fitly  compared  to  Miirchen^  the  nursery  tales 
whicli  are  the  common  possession  of  many  races.  The  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  ballad  to  the  epic  opens  up  a  wide 
field  of  speculation,  but  whatever  hypothesis  be  adopted,  for 
practical  purposes  the  ballad  proper  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nioiature  epic.  Both  belong  to  the  period  of  unwritten 
poetrj.  As  Professor  Gummere  says,  '  with  the  spread  of 
mterg  among  the  people,  this  poetry  of  the  unlettered  passed 
Mray  ;  the  revival  of  learning,  the  secularization  of  art,  brought 
ui  their  train  the  lapse  of  impersonal  and  objective  poetry,  and 
the  rise  of  the  conhdential  and  sentimental  poet,'  In  England) 
as  ID  all  other  countries,  prose  composition  had  to  wait  for  the 
writer,  the  pen-man,  but,  before  prose  was  created,  poetry  was 
tuiiversal.  It  lived,  as  Herder  said,  '  in  the  ears  of  the  people  ; 
It  was  the  flower  of  a  nation's  character,  language,  and 
country,  of  its  occupations,  its  prejudices,  its  aspirations,  and 
lliaool.'  The  authentic  ballad,  then,  because  it  makes  appeal 
U>  the  simple  human  feelings,  and  ignores  the  distinction 
between  people  of  artistic  culture  and  people  of  no  culture  at 
>Ji,  because  tbe  qualities  of  the  ballad  are  such  qualities  as  are 
appreciable  by  any  member  of  the  great  human  family- — for 
tbeie  reasons  the  authentic  ballad  is  the  only  popular  poetry. 
There  is  no  other  popular  poetry  save  this  that  springs 
■pontaneously  from  the  life  and  heart  of  unlettered  humanity. 
And  its  characteristics  are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  an 
•rt  product  not  laboured  and  schooled  into  subjection  to  rules; 
*f  art.     It  employs  assonance  frequently  in  place  of  rhyme  : — 

'  But  at  Sir  Andrew  ho  shot  then; 
He  made  euro  to  bit  his  marlie\ 
Under  the  spole  of  bis  right  arm 

He  emote  Sir  Andrew  through  tbe  heart*  , 

'  Haf  owre,  baf  owre  to  Aberdour : 
It's  fiftie  fodotn  deip  : 
And  tbair  lies  giiid  Sir  Patrick  Speca 
Wi'  the  Soots  lords  at  biB/t'i7.' 

It  eaters  without  introduction  upon  the  subject ;  its  style  is 
"^  plain  business-like  stj^le,  direct  and  straightforward.     The 
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*  Banks   of  Yarrow  * 
pressed : — 

*  Late  at  een,  drinking  the  wine 

And  ere  thoy  paid  the  lawing, 
Itey  set  a  combut  thera  between 
To  fight  it  in  the  dawing.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enter  more  immediately  upon  the  «tol 
than  here  or  in  the  ballad  of  *  Childe  Waters* : — 

Cbildo  Waiters  in  his  stable  stood©, 
Aud  Btroaket  his  milk-white  steedo  ; 

To  him  cama  a  faire  young  ladye 
Ab  ere  did  weare  woman's  woede.' 

But  perhaps  no  better  example  of  the  brusque  manner  of  tbe 
ballad  can  be  adduced  than  the  opening  verses  of  *  The 
Lover.'    What  a  tragedy  in  little  these  stanzais  present. 

*  **0  where  have  you  been,  my  long,  long  love. 

This  long  seven  years  and  moru '?  " 
**  0  I'm  come  to  seek  ray  former  vows 
Yo  granted  me  before." 

* "  O  hold  your  tongue  of  your  former  vowg, 
For  they  will  breed  sad  strife ; 
O  hold  your  tongue  of  your  former  vows. 
For  I  tun  become  a  wife."  ' 

Then,    again,    recurring    phrases    are    very    characteristic 
popular  poetry;  as  in  Homer»  textual  repetition  is  frequent :- 

*  They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  three,' 
or — 

*■  Ho  hadua  gone  a  step,  a  step, 
A  step,  but  barely  one.' 

The  ballad  usually  reproduces  in  full  tbe  words  of  a 
when  reported,  exactly  as  in  Homer.  Such  recurring  ph; 
as  Professor  Gummere  says,  make  for  the  communal  charai 
of  the  ballad  ^  an  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  avoids  commonplaces 
ami  seeks  to  vindicate  his  own  self.  As  in  Homer  al*'» 
recurring  epithets  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  style  of  these 
old  poems.  As  Achilles  is  '  swift-footed  '  so  Robin  Hood 
*bold,'  and  such  phrases  as  *  the  comely  King,'  *  the  bluid 
wine,'  *  a  berry-brown  steed,'  take  us  back  to  the  poetry  of 'tb^ 
rosy-fingered  dawn,'  •  the  wine-coloured  sea,'  '  the  far-darting 
Apollo.' 

Hut  the  similes  of  the  Knglish  and  Scottish  ballads  are  neither 

so  numerous  nor  so  sustained  as  those  of  Homer.     They  »^ 
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indeed  comparatively  rare  and,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  long- 
drawn-out  comparisons  in  the  *  Iliad  *  or  *  Odjssey,'  rarely  extend 
beyond  a  single  line  : — 

*  When  thia  letter  came  Jonne  until, 

His  heart  was  as  blyth  as  birds  on  the  tree ; 
*'  Never  was  I  sent  for  before  any  king. 

My  father,  my  graaJfatlior,  uor  none  but  me."  * 
*  **  Sweaveas  are  Bwift,  master,"  qaoth  John, 
*'  As  the  wind  that  blows  o'er  a  hill ; 
For  if  it  be  never  soe  lowde  thia  night, 
To-morrow  it  may  be  still." ' 

No  less  characteristic  is  the  employment  of  the  numbers  three, 
seven,  twenty-four,  and  thirty-three  : — 

*  A  better  shot  in  mery  Caerlel 

This  seven  year  was  not  seen.' 

*  And  Scarlette  he  was  flying  afoote, 
*  Fast  over  stock  and  stone, 

For  the  aheriffe  with  seven-score  men 
Fast  after  him  is  gone.' 

*  There  camo  three  wooers  out  of  the  west. 

Booted  and  spurred  as  ye  well   might  see.* 

Tlie  ballad  of  the  people  rejoices,  too,  in  the  precious  metals. 
'Blood,*  said  Charles  Lamb,  '  is  made  as  light  of  in  our  early 
'r»gedies  as  money  in  a  modern  sentimental  comedy.'  The 
S^noine  ballad  scatters  gold  and  silver  in  magnificent  pro- 
fiuion : — 

*  And  every  arrow  an  ellii  long, 

With  jiecock  well  idyght, 
Inocked  all  with  whyte  silver; 
It  was  a  Boemly  sight.' 

*  A  greto  courser  with  sadle  and  brydil 

With  gold  buraisht  full  bright.' 

*  She  sot  hor  foot  upon  the  ship, 

No  mariners  could  she  behold, 
Bnt  the  sails  were  o'  the  taffetie. 
And  the  masts  o'  the  beaten  gold.* 

Professor  Gummere  lays  it  down  that  all  our  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  are  in  the  form  of  a  rhymed  stanza.     The  stanza 
may  be  a  couplet,  or  it  may  be  a  four-line  stanza,  of  which  the 
uiuai,  though  not  invariable,  type  is   one  in  which  the  second 
W(]  fourth  lines  rhyme  together,  as  here,  for  example: — 
'  Ye  Highlands  and  yc  Lowlands 
Ob,  where  Lavo  you  boeu  ? 
They  have  slaiu  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
Aid  they  layd  him  on  the  green.' 
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But  we  must  note  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  all  ballad 
poetry  its  great  licence,  a  licence  wbicb  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
number  of  syllables  in  the  line,  or  in  the  matter  of  the  rhyming 
scheme.  Occasionally  the  four  lines  of  the  stanza  are  exchanged 
for  six,  a  kind  of  overflow  which  may  be  managed  with  con- 
siderable effect.  How  admirably  it  is  introduced  by  Rossetti  in 
his  ballad  of  'The  King's  Tragedy/  to  heighten  the  emphasis 
of  an  important  stanza  : — 

'  Quoth  the  King :  *'  Thou  speak'st  but  for  one  Estate, 
Nor  doth  it  avow  thy  gage. 
Let  my  liege  lordB  bale  this  traitor  hence !  '* 
Tlio  Graeme  fired  dark  with  rage : — 
'•  Who  workfi  for  lesser  men  thun  himself, 
Ho  earns  but  a  witlesa  wage." ' 

The  metrical   laxities  and  the  occasional  looseness  of  con — 
struction    in  primitive  poetry  are    the  natural  outcome  of  aifr 
*  imperfect  artistic  control,'  and  may  be  said  to  belong  to  thi 
period    of   its    production,   to    be    the    appropriate    manner   o£^ 
poems  marked  by  spontaneity  and  simplicity  of  style,  an  index- 
to  the  objective  character,  the  naive  unconscious  art  they  ma 
be  expected  to  display. 

'The  prevailing   view,'  says   Professor  Gummore,   'is   that   th< 
metrical  scheme  came  from  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  tho^^" 
irregularities  of  practice  from  influence  of  older  native  verse,  h 
there  aro  difScultics  even  in  this  simplo  assumption.     There  is  %■ 
possibility  that  these  popular  niotros,  like  the  refrain,  which  come 
out  of  the  Church  to  the  people,  had  previously  gone  ««ut  of  the 
people  into  the  Church,  and  wo  may  thus  think  of  a  continuity  in 
metre  from  older  ballads.' 


°^i« 

1 


In  respect  of  rhyme,  it  may  be  said,  despite  Milton's  famous 
dictum  that  ''  rime  was  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age  to  set 
off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre/  that  it  is  as  ancient  as 
poetry  itself,  and  a  feature  of  all  ballad  poetry  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  In  English  ballads  rbyme  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  musical  scheme,  though  alliteration  and  assonance  have 
their  place  in  it. 

The  movement  of  the  verse  in  our  primitive  poetry  is  almost 
invariably  Iambic,  though  movements  other  than  iambic  are  not 
unknown,  as,  for  example  : — 


1 
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or— 


or — 


or— 


•  0  where  hae  you  been,  Lord  Bandal,  my  son  ? ' 

'  O  where  hae  yon  rirlden  this  lee  lang  day  ? 
O  where  hae  yon  stolen  this  lady  away  ? ' 

'  Seynt  Stevene  was  a  clerk  in  Kyng  Herowde's  halle, 
And  served  him  of  bred  and  cloth,  as  ©very  Kyng  befalle/ 

The  features  just  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  common  to  all 
Ottt  ballad  poetry,  and  many  of  them  common  to  the  ballad 
poetry  of  other  countries  no  less.  And  it  is  out  of  this  fact  that 
the  most  difficult  problem  with  which  the  student  of  popular 
poetry  is  called  upon  to  deal,  the  problem  of  authorship,  arises. 

'If,'  writes  Professor  Gummere,  *  the  chief  characteristics  of  a 
UUftd  are  those  which  belong  to  the  product  of  a  community  rather 
than  to  the  work  of  an  artist,  and  so  force  us  to  abandon  certain  ideas 
inseparable  from  recent  poetry,  how  far  are  wo  to  go  in  this  surrender 
of  tie  modem  standard,  and  in  what  degree  shall  we  hold  the  com- 
munity responsible  for  the  actual  making  of  the  ballad?  Where,  if 
atoll,  are  we  to  admit  an  individual  poet  in  the  process?' 

Herder  may  stand  as  representative  of  the  critics  who  regard 
ballad  poetry  as  composed  in  a  real  sense  by  the  community,  by 
the  people,  and  not  by  individual  makers.  He  looked  upon  it 
M  the  product  of  a  stage  in  a  people's  history,  in  which  there 
existed  perfect  homogeneity,  a  complete  sympathy,  among  the 
dividual  units  who  composed  the  race,  and  of  a  stage  in  which 
improvisation,  singing,  dancing,  music,  and  song  were  products 
of  the  communal  life  as  natural  as  are  the  'profuse  strains' 
of  the  skylark's  *  unpremeditated  art.'  In  short,  the  community 
ttMir  was  the  unit,  itself  the  individual  that  composed  its  songs. 
To  the  objection  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  community  can 
produce  poetry,  it  may  be  replied  :  How  did  the  community 
produce  speech,  language,  or  are  these,  too,  the  work  of  the 
individual?  What  of  social  customs,  what  of  religion,  what  of 
law?  This  theory,  then,  suggests  that,  at  a  certain  stage  in  a 
people's  history,  a  well  known  story  might  easily  take  on  rhythmic 
form, partly  because  the  rhythmic  is  a  more  intense  and  emphatic 
form,  and  thus  the  more  easily  carried  in  the  memory  and 
banded  on  by  oral  tradition.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  theory 
of  community  authorship  would  account  for  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  popular  poetry  ;  it  would  account,  for  example, 
for  the  endless  number  of  versions  in  which  all  popular  songs 
wnrive.  This  theory  looks  upon  the  minstrels  as  professional 
'ingcrs  of  songs  already  in  existence  rather  than  their  authors ; 
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regards  them  as  of  later  appearance  in  the  field  of  historj,  whe 
the  cummunity  was  losing  its  homogeneous  character,  and  loiio^ 
with  it  the  power  of  improvisation.  The  decay  of  popular 
poetry  begins  with  the  professional  singer,  and  is  completed 
with  the  arrival  upon  the  stage  of  the  individual  artist.  Con- 
scious art  now  displaces  Nature,  and  popular  poetry  is  no  longer 
possible.  The  diflScuIty  in  accepting  this  theory  of  ballad- 
origins  lies  in  the  impossibility  for]  us  of  re-creating  in  the 
imagination  a  condition  of  society  in  which  unpremediuted 
spontaneous  song  flowed  from  a  community.  A  work  of 
always  suggests  to  us  an  artist,  a  poem  suggests  a  poet,  and 
majority  of  modern  critics  lend  little  encouragement  to  the  con- 
ception of  communal  authorship. 

'  So  far,'  sajB  Professor  Courthope, '  from  the  ballad  being  a  efoor 
tanoouB  product  of  popular  imagination,  it  was  a  type  of  poem 
adapted  by  the  professors  of  the  declining  art  of  minstrelsy  from  Uu 
romances  once  in  favour  mth  the  educated  classes.  Everything  Is 
the  ballad — matter,  form,  composition — is  the  work  of  the  mijiBtrfi]; 
all  that  the  people  do  is  to  remember  and  repeat  what  the  minstrel 
has  put  together.' 

But  Professor  Courthope  lays  too  much  upon  the  minstreli 
and  the  very  simplicity  of  his  explanation  renders  it  nncoD- 
vincing.*  We  are  inclined  to  believe  with  Professor  Gummere 
that  'the  ballad  belonged  to  the  people,  and  was  the  excltuive 
property  of  minstrels  as  little  in  the  making  as  the  singing.' 
Professor  Child's  Introduction  would,  no  doubt,  have  dealt  with 
the  whole  subject  and  resumed  the  evidence,  but  as  it  is  we  are 
left  without  any  complete  summary  if  we  except  the  short  but 
excellent  study  of  the  question  by  Professor  Gummere.  It 
is  clear,  as  he  points  out,  that  if  we  are  to  form  a  judguieQt 
of  value  upon  so  diflBcult  a  point  we  must  first  get  rid  of 
the  modern  notions  of  composition — methods  of  compositioa, 
that  is — and  modern  ideas  of  literary  property,  the  ownership 
of  a  poem  by  the  man  who  makes  it.  We  must  try  to 
imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  poetry  was  a  commoii 
possession.  *  Solitary  composition  would  have  been  as  difficult 
tor  primitive  man  to  understand  as  communal  authorship  i^ 
hard  for  us."  In  the  ballad-making  age,  says  Professor  Ten 
Brink,  '  there  was  no  production,  there  was  only  reproduction. 
That  is  to  tay,  there — 

*  Prof«aM»-  Oriiirtliope,  in  {NnsiimDoa  of  Ua  thedt,  imtaneea  the  histoty  of  tb* 
well  known  balkd  of  '  Marj  Hamilton,'  nooejiling  Sharpe'a  theory  that  it  ^ 
finuided  apoa  th«  flioirv  of  a  Mary  Elsaulton  wl^  was  executed  in  Koaiia  <° 
1719.  But  Mr.  Lang  (•  Blackwood's  MagwnDe,'  lS95,Sept^  pp.  381  ff.)ha8  Bko^ 
the  estrcme  impzobaUility  cf  the  tmth  of  Shatpe'a  aoiuewbat  planaWp  theoy* 
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a  oommon  stock  of  traditions,  memorios,  oxperioncos,  held 
in  common  by  large  popalations,  in  ooastant  use  on  the  lipa  of 
nmxiberlefis  pereons,  told  and  re-told  in  maDj  forms,  with  eouatloas 
elukziges,  yariations,  and  modifications ;  without  conscioaB  artistic 
pox-pofle,  with  no  sense  of  personal  control  or  possession,  with  no 
coxistmctive  aim  either  in  plot  or  treatment,  no  composition,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  Such  a  mass  of  poetic  material  in  the 
poOMBsion  of  a  large  community  was,  in  n  sense,  fluid,  and  ran  into  a 
ttuMmand  forms  almost  without  direction  or  premeditation.'  * 

Or,  aa  Professor  Gummere  puts  it,  'all  was  in  flux;  out  of  a 
coxDmoo  store  of  tradition,  by  a  spontaneous  and  universal 
inoTement,  song  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  ne^ls  of  the 
community.'  *  Let  us  imagine,'  says  Ten  Brink,  *•  an  epoch 
where  the  same  culture,  the  same  sentiments,  the  same  ex- 
pressions, are  the  property  of  a  whole  community.  .  .  .  Imagine 
»  poetry  oscillating  perpetually  between  reminiscence  and  im- 
provisation.' Suggestions  like  these  make  demands  upon  the 
imagination  to  which  the  average  man  is  probably  not  prepared 
to  respond,  but  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  it  is 
Dot  contended  that  we  possess  in  our  ballad-books  any  perfect 
•pecimens  of  the  primitive  ballad  whose  origin  is  here  described, 
tile  ballad  as  it  fell  hot  from  the  lips  of  the  community.  In  the 
w^ords  of  Steinthal : — 

*  Dip  from  the  brook  a  pailful  of  water,  and  one  has  captured  no 
t>rook ;  write  down  a  version  of  some  folk-song,  and  it  is  no  folk- 
*ottg  more.  There  is  no  stability  about  it:  among  Bussians  or 
Servians  a  song  of  eight  or  ten  lines  has  eudless  variations.  An 
Itftlian  girl  sang  a  song  several  times,  but  each  time  sang  it  with  a 
*^^fl(Brence :  when  asked  the  reason  she  said  she  conld  not  help  it,  as 
'Ji*  thing  came  to  her  so — »bi  viene  con.*  f 

We  do  not  possess,  then,  the  primitive  ballad  of  the  people, 
^*>cl  it  may  be  asked  of  what  value  is  speculation  regarding  the 
origin  of  something  we  do  not  possess.     The  reply  is  that  in 
the  ballad   poetry   which    survives   there  is   a  suggestion  of  a 
poetry  of  which    our    ballads  are  but    the  fragmentary  repre- 
sentatives.    They  exhibit  qualities  not  altogether  explicable  by 
the  fact  of  their  oral  transmission,  but  suggestive  of  a  communal 
^Qthorship.    Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  history  of  a  ballad  begins 
with  a  simple  chorns  at  a  village  festival  in  connexion  with 
some  event  of  general  interest.     Here  and  there  the  same  event 
Would  produce  under  similar  influences  a  memorable  phrase  or 
two  which  passed  easily  from  inoutb  to  mouth.     On  a  similar 

I*  H.  W.  Mabie.  'A  Book  of  Old  Eaglish  Ballads.* 
f  Gonunere'a  Introduotioo,  p.  xxxvii. 
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occasion  memory  would  play  a  part  in  recalling  the  simp!* 
chorus  or  the  memorable  phrase,  to  which  others  might  \x: 
added,  and  a  stanza  or  stanzas  emerge.  The  gift  of  improTlza- 
tion,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  was  and  is  no  uncommon 
gift  among  peasant  peoples.  Their  simpler  thoughts  and 
feelings  run  to  musical  words  more  easily  than  the  thought! 
and  feelings  of  individuals  who  belong  to  civilized  societies. 
Civilization  restrains  the  expression  of  natural  feeling,  aad 
introduces  into  speech  the  artificial  and  conventional.  Nor 
<Hd  the  improviser  compose  verses  at  the  command  of  hii 
imagination  ;  the  material  already  existed,  the  style  and  metre 
were  fixed  ;  he  was  at  once  an  adapter  and  an  original  poet, 
Among  his  material,  lines  and  stanzas  existed  which  suggested 
others,  and  in  the  end  a  certain  unity  of  motif  or  idea  would  be 
attained.  The  primitive  ballad,  then,  may  bestjbe  described  a 
a  composite  poem,  a  cento.  But  its  history  does  not  end  b 
Hitherto  we  have  conceived  the  community  as  active,  the  acl 
maker  of  the  poem. 

Now    enters    the    minstrel,    the    professional    singer  of 
people's  ballads.     He  chants  the  favourite  songs,  and  is  everj 
where    a  welcome  visitor.     Gradually  the    people    take   on  a 

{lassive  character  as  audience:  they  appreciate  the  poem,  but  oo 
onger  participate  in  making  or  singing  it.  The  professional 
singer  also  developes.  From  a  passive  singer  of  songs  gathered 
from  oral  tradition,  be  becomes  an  active  meddler  or  artist; 
adds  to  the  poems  he  sings,  and  even  makes  others  wholif 
new  on  similar  models.  As  the  artist  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent,,  the  communal  elements  of  the  primitive  poetry  sink 
further  and  further  out  of  sight,  and  before  the  era  of  printing 
is  reached  only  the  survivals  of  these  elements  remain  to  give 
a  clue  to  the  original  character  of  the  poems  to  which  they 
l>elonged.  *  We  have  a  series  of  ballads  made  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  beginaing 
of  our  own,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  ballads  are  matter  of 
inference.' 

Adopting  this  view,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  original  com- 
posers of  the  primitive  songs  and  ballads  of  these  or  other 
countries  were  not  poets  by  profession  who  composed  an  original 
version.  There  never  was  an  original  version,  since  balladi 
are  p<jera«  rather  evolved  than  composed,  and  the  inspiration 
that  produced  them  did  not  belong  to  any  single  indivitluaL 
The  best  version  of  a  ballad,  then,  will  not  be  necessarily 
the  oldest ;  the  be«t  version  will  be  the  best  from  a  poetic*' 
standpoint,  and  we  need  make  no  search  for  the  author  s  actual 
words.    It  will  follow  that  a  chronological  study  of  a  ballad  isini* 
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bee  the  date  of  a  trae  ballad  is  indeterminabte.  They 
ts  poems,  and  because  no  single  author  produced 
itive  song^s,  tbey  are  authorless  also, 
evitable,  all  the  ballads  we  possess  exist  in  numerous 
iod  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  later  versions  are 
superior.  We  may  account  for  this  by  saying  that 
lelodious  or  stronger  or  more  striking  stanzas  would 
«  best  remembered.  The  unconscious  critical  faculty 
irough  generations  would  preserve  the  best  lines  or 
f  a  version,  and  add  to  them  the  best  taken  Irom 
ions,  rejecting  the  feebler  ones.  It  ought,  however, 
k1  that  with  the  advent  of  printing,  and  more  par- 
■  this  true  of  England,  the  oral  versions  suffered 
1  the  hands  of  printers  and  self-appointed  editors. 
lequently  happened  also  that  the  version  which  first 
n  print  was  a  weak  version,  but  the  effect  of  its  dis- 
ras  to  drive  the  better  oral  versions  out  of  the  field, 
ambiance  among  the  ballads  of  the  various  European 
%  very  marked,  and  this  wide  distribution  of  similar 
ues  a  great  antiquity  for  the  poems  which  treat  of 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  serious 
n  the  way  of  the  theory  that  ballads  owe  their  origin 

of  professional  minstrels.  We  have  proof  too  that 
ery  earliest  times  the  Germanic  race  made  and  sang 
id  we  know  that,  whatever  these  poems  may  have 
our  existing  ballads  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  that 
listoric  poetry,  which  in  its  turn  sprang  centuries  ago 
>il  of  countries  other  than  our  own,  the  soil  of  the 
home  of  the  race.  '  The  Germanic  ballad  can  be 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands, 

England,  Netherlands,  and  Germany.'  *  Almost 
tvegian,  Swedish,  or  Icelandic  ballad  is  found  in  a 
trsion.'     It    would    seem,    therefore,   that,  while    the 

each  country  possess  certain  private  property  in 
certain  distinctive  qualities — they  possess  other  quali- 
fiber  material  in  common  with  all  branches  of  the 
01  family. 

re  certain  incidonte,'  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang — 'like  that  of 
xf  the  dead  mother  to  her  opprosaed  children  ;  like  the 
♦very  of  a  fickle  bridegroom's  heart  by  the  patient  atfeotion 
love  ;  like  tbe  adventure  of  May  Colviu  with  a  lover  who 
jven  women,  and  tries  to  slay  her ;  like  the  story  of  the 
>retend8  to  be  dead,  that  6he  may  escape  from  a  detested 
which  are  in  all  European  countries  the  theme  of  popular 
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A  part  of  the  material  is  held  in  common,  then,  but  we  ma 
also  note  differences.  There  is,  for  example,  in  the  ballad 
pctetry  of  England  and  Scotland  little  of  a  mythical  character, 
and  in  this  the  primitive  poetry  of  Germany  resembles  oar  own. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Norway  and  Sweden  possess  auny 
ballads  in  which  the  myth  plays  an  important  part.  Our  earlv 
poetry  too  is  deficient  in  the  heroic  lay,  which  Scandioavin 
produced  plentifully.  In  the  same  way  the  plot  and  situations  <'i 
primitive  poetry  are  traceable  in  some  cases  to  the  same  ston- 
roots,  but  exhibit  modifications  and  variations  in  each  countrv'i 
ballads.  The  Danish  ballads  have  been  arranged  by  one  ol 
their  best  students  in  four  classes:  1.  Heroic  ballads;  t 
Ballads  of  myth  and  enchantment;  3.  Historic  ballads;  4. 
Ballads  of  chivalry.  If  we  compare  these  with  the  English  aod 
Scottish  ballads  in  Professor  Child's  collection,  we  shall  notice 
that  we  possess  few  or  no  specimens  of  the  first  and  sec 
classes.     Professor  Child's  table  is  as  follows  : — 
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1.  Romances  of  chivalry  and  legends  of  the  popular  histoff 

of  England  ; 

2.  Ballads    involving    various    superstitions :    as   of  fairies, 

elves,  magic,  and  ghosts. 

3.  Tragic  love-ballads ; 

4.  Other  tragic  ballads  ; 

5.  Love- ball  ads  not  tragic. 

Scott,  in  his  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border/  divides  ll>« 
ballads  in  his  collection  simply  into 

1.  Historical  ballads  ; 

2.  Ri^mantic  ballads ; 

3.  Imitations  of  these  by  modem  authors. 

But  the  poems  which  fall  within  the  last  division  may  be 
out  of  account  in  dealing  with  our  primitive  poetry.  Tb« 
literary  as  opposed  to  the  authentic  ballad,  just  as  the  literarjrsi 
opposed  to  the  authentic  epic,  possesses  certain  unmistakable 
marks  of  sophistication.  The  ballad  form  has  been  revived 
with  success  by  many  modern  poets,  and  we  have  had  attempts 
not  a  little  interesting,  to  pour  the  wine  of  modem  sentimeo 
,into  the  old  bottles.  But  Rossetti's  *  King's  Tragedy'  diffen 
from  *  Sir  Patrick  Spens '  as  *  i'aradise  Lost '  from  the  *  Iliad.' 

The  study  of  a  ballad  which  may  be  classed  under  the  titli 
'  historical '  reveals  how  little  knowledge  of  origins  can  be  g;lcane< 
even  by  careful  investigation.  Take  the  most  important  ball»<i 
cycle  which  our  literature  contains,  that  of  Robin  Hood.  Tli< 
popularity  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  has  been  from  the  earlies 
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of  them  extreme,  bat  while  their  hero  has  a 
I  the  heart  and  imagination  ^of  the  natioo,  the 
tor  the  storr  is  qaiie  iniletermiiiable.    *  A  taJe  of 
Aju  Hood  *  is  a  renr  old  prorerb  for  an  idle  and  ontrathfal 
r,  hnt  mo  Turin  n  of  Robin  in   literature  is  made  before  the 
r  half  of  the  xei^  of  Edward  III.    No  earlier  notice  of  him 
•  jtt  hooi  muwwjd  than  the  reietience  made  br  the  aatbor  of 
~      '~  '  (aboot  13e2)  to  *  Rhjmes  of  IU»bin  Hood '  as 

m  to  idle  fellows  than  pioos  songs.'  Tike  next 
in  WjntiMn*s  Scottish  Chronicle,  written  aboot 
ilQl,  whuc  Bnbin  Hood  and  Little  John  are  nteationed. 
The  fast  MJttwotr  to  Robin  Hood  as  an  hisioneal  peraom 
of  the  '  Scodchronioon,'  a  work  partlj  written 
of  AberJeen,  between  1377  and  1384,  and 
■*r  ky  his  ^npil  Abbot  Bower  aboot  1450.  Bowcr^s  part  of 
•Maaidhe  is  woj  uliilwotthy.  He  Urfelj  imcrpolated  the 
«f  his  Msmer,  and  sometimes  with  the  ahsudest  6ctions. 
is  to  be  IbmMl  the  fint 
of  as  Asstvaoa/ to  Rohia  Hood. 


[se^  19fiC]  fen  Iho  nmabsr  of  & 
ir  ostales  moss  the  nrlfhrstrJ  hs 

nine  Johw  awn  wen  affrtMspoeesj^  whose 


who  Ui.  he* 
iLSohiB  Hood 


tedDo^hma.' 

iTe  to  note,  then,  that  the  faoo  o£ 

cycle  of  Ea^ish  ballad  poetry  is  aever  me»- 

hislorian  or  chroaoekr,  hot  is  fint 

afier  the  latest  date  at  which  be  «■ 

to  have  liwed. 

i:  m  Pi  iifiMia  CMd  asy,  ' '- -*^-  lYrlj  ft^  ■■!■■ 
Base.  Tha  eailicst  matkm  WW  have  of  htm  w  M  tta 
lia.  Tie  aalj  two  laslj  hklsciaBS  who  tftak  ct  ham, 
s,  acet^aB  tohaaaaomsntsammaaBoaft  asm  CBDsat  what 
»hsllails.aaiAowaatA«yha*waewa  other  ty  the 
y ^se of  Urn;  thk  iiaiiifliim  hemg  m  awiin asa. 

Ifai  fliisr  s#  the«:  two  WBim.' 

ly  he  said  that,  if  it  pfwwe  impMiAle  to  trace  aa 
ode  to  its  sawTDe,  ii  is  aot  to  be  cxpeelad  tWt 

tfy  thaatgh  it  tells  a  stofy  of  vtocft  hiMtrfgnva 
^  is  flams  an  satiqaity  af  vhftck  h  dam  aot  m 

a  1 
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to  spealc.  An  ancient  ballad^  late  in  Its  Jife,  may  put  on  without 
much  ado  the  garment  of  an  historical  story  to  which  it  bears  a 
resemblance,  and  thus  hide  its  own  age  under  a  veil  of  com- 
paratively modern  names  and  allusions.*  'J'here  have  been  of 
course  many  more  or  less  ingenious  theories  respecting  ibe 
origin  of  Robin,  Little  John,  the  Friar,  and  Maid  Marian: 
none  of  which  can  be  said  to  appear  convincing.  Riuon 
connected  the  main  personages  with  characters  in  the  old  inon^ii- 
dances.  Mr.  Wright  suggests  that  Robin  Hood  was  *  one 
among  the  personages  of  the  early  mythology  of  the  Teutonic 
people,'  and  a  German  scholar,  Kuhn,  has  endeavoured  to  prore 
that  Robin  is  no  other  in  name  and  substance  than  the  god 
Woden.  But  the  serious  study  of  origins  is  not  greatir 
advanced  by  such  unsupported  hypotheses.  One  point  might 
perhaps  be  noted  in  passing.  The  title  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
occasionally  found  associated  with  Robin  Hood,  is  without  &dj 
ballad  authority,  and  is  derived  from  a  late  sixteenth-century 
play  by  Anthony  Munday,  in  which  Robin  is  represented 
nobleman  in  disguise,  a  conception  due  apparently  to 
dramatist's  imagination. 

If  we  turn  from  the  scholastic  aspects  of  the  subject 
consider  the  poetical  qualities  of  popular  poetry,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  more  largely  occupied  with  Scottish  than  with  English 
ballads.  Mr.  Lang  notices,  and  with  justice^  *  the  comparative 
flatness  and  insipidity  of  the  English  ballad  by  the  side  of  thoie 
belonging  to  other  countries  and  dealing  with  the  same  subject.' 
*  The  ballads  of  the  Lowland  Scotch,'  he  says,  for  examplf, 
'  have  a  fire  which  we  miss  in  English  popular  poems,'  and 
they  omit  *  the  didactic  drivel  *  and  prosaic  incidents  which 
spoil  many  of  the  English  ballads  we  possess.  Mr.  Lan^ 
accounts  for  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  English  balbii 
l)y  reminding  us  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  they  have 
been  obtained  by  oral  tradition,  and  much  of  the  superfluoui 
and  commonplace  in  them  may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed 
to  the  early  editors  and  printers.  Many  of  the  Scottish  balladsi 
on  the  other  hand,  were  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  peoplf, 
and  preserve  therefore  something  of  the  freshness  and  vitality 
which  in  the  case  of  the  former  were  destroyed  by  the  broadside 
versions.     One  Is  reminded,  too,  of  the  quotation  nnade  by  Mr.    J 

•  Cf.  M.  Arnold.  '  Tlie  SlTirly  of  Celtic  LJtemtnre,'  p.  61:— 'The  flret  t!.i)f 
tlmt  strikes  one,  in  rending  the  "  Maljiuogion,"  ie  how  ovidentlj  the  im-tli'i"»** 
Btory-teller  is  pillitging  on  nntiquJIy  of  which  ho  does  not  fully  p08B«»  tt* 
Bcciet:  he  ia  like  a  iieasatit  buildioK  bis  Lut  ou  Liie  feite  of  HftlicamaKO*  ^ 
Eplu'BUs;  he  builds,  out  what  he  Iniikk  ia  full  ol  niRtmals  of  wLicb  be  k 
not  the  history,  or  knows  by  h  g^linimertng  ttaditioB  merely;  stontii,  "  not  of 
building,"  but  of  an  older  architecture,  greater,  cunningor,  more  majeelic*].' 
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Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  *  Celtic  Literature,'  from  an  IrUb  poem 
ia  which  the  Saxon  is  de»cribetl  as  '  dull  and  creeping': — 

*  For  aoutoneas  and  valonr,  the  Greeks, 
For  excessive  pride,  the  Homaos, 
For  duloesa,  iUo  creeping  Saxons  ; 
For  beauty  and  amoronsuess,  the  GaedLils' — 

aad  one  is  reminded  also  of  his  general  thesis,  his  contention 
that  to  the  Celtic  element  in  English  literature  is  due  much  of 
the  turn  displaced  bj  its  best  writers  for  style  and  natural 
magic,  and  that  the  vein  of  piercing  regret  and  stormj  passion 
it  contains  is  Celtic.  The  Celtic  genius  Is  probably  best  dis- 
played in  such  short  flights  of  poetry  as  the  song  and  the  ballad  : 
it  fails  in  architectural  faculty,  in  the  constructive  power  without 
which  no  great  poem  can  be  produced,  in  imaginative  range 
and  grasp,  in  what  we  may  call  the  unifying  imagination. 
Still  another  point  might  be  noted  in  respect  of  the  admitted 
iaferioritj  of  the  English  ballads :  the  influence  of  the  land- 
•ape,  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced.— 

'If  we  look  at  the  whole  coarse  of  Border  poetry,'  says  Professor 
Teitch,  '  we  shall  find  that  the  aconory  of  the  district  in  whioli  it 
fWr  up  has  had  a  marked  iafluenca  over  it.  .  .  .  The  scenes  of 
nsarlj  all  the  most  powerful  and  Btriking  of  the  historical  ballads  are 
laid  in  the  wilds  arouud  the  heads  of  the  Teviotand  the  Keed,  and  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  mosses  of  the  Tarraa  and  the  Liddel.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  scenes  of  the  most  tragic  and  pathetic 
hiUads  and  songs  are  to  be  found  on  the  soft  green  braes  of  Yarrow, 
while  the  strains  of  the  most  tender  of  the  love-songs  first  burst 
«tt  the  ear  in  the  grassy  and  wooded  Laughs  of  the  Tweed.' 

Mr.  Lang  thinks  that  the  inferiority  of  the  English  ballads 
umost  marked  among  those  dealing  with  supernatural  subjects. 
To  take  an  example:  the  Scottish  ballad  of  *  Chevy  Chace ' 
differs  from  the  Knglish  by  the  introduction  of  a  dream  which. 
MI  a  singularly  impressive  and  romantic  faisltton  warns  the 
Douglas  of  his  approaching  death : — 

*  But  I  hae  dreamed  a  weary  dream 
Beyond  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight. 
But  I  think  that  man  was  I.' 

*The  supernatural/  Mr.  Lang  contends,  *is  almost  invariably 
treated  in  a  gross  and  flat  style  by  the  English  balladist.' 

Of  the  orthotloK  ornaments  of  poetry  Spenser  found  the 
P^try  of  the  Irish  bards,  to  whom  when  in  Ireland  he  listened, 
^gdarly  destitute. 
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*I  liftve  cauaetl  diverse  of  them  to  be  translate*!  onto 
might  understand  them  ;  and  surely  they  BaTOurcd  of  ff 
and  good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  orn 
Poetrye  j  yet  were  they  sprinckled  with  some  prety  flowe: 
owne  naturall  devise,  which  gave  good  grace  and  comli 
them/  H 

We  have  already  remarked  that  popular  poetry" 
sparingly  in  simile,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  a: 
ballads  of  the  North  Countryj  over  which  the  scene 
district,  as  Professor  V^eitch  points  nut,  had  an  unni 
shaping;  influence,  descriptions  or  allusions  to  lamlscap 
occasional.  Occasional  as  they  are,  however,  when 
occur  in  the  Border  ballads,  they  strike  home  by  their 
ing  truthfulness  and  simplicity,  often  in  the  flashing 
of  a  single  phrase.  In  the  English  ballads  the  reft 
scenery  are  somewhat  commonplace  : — 

*  When  shawfl  [woods]  been  aheone,  and  shradds  [coppi 
And  leaves  both  large  and  longe, 
It  is  mery,  walking  in  the  fair  forest, 
To  hear  the  Bmall  bird's  gong.' 


ref« 

1 


But  in  a  stanza  liket  the  following,  which  comes  froi 
that  had  its  birth  among  the  Border  hilts,  there  is,  as 
Veitch  has  pointed  out,  a  wonderful  force  in  the  simple 
of  the  concluding  line  : — 

*  But  he  wasna  on  his  berry-brown  steed. 
Nor  twa  miles  from  the  town, 
Till  up  it  starts  these  three  fierce  men, 
Among  the  Lent  sae  brmcn.' 


1 


Such  a  stanza  flashes  an  instant  picture  upon  the  mine 
see  it  as  in  life  or  on  a  canvas,  the  three  flerce  faces  ai 
in  the  ridcr^s  path  among  the  long  brown  grass  that  oi 
barrenness  of  the  Border  hills. 

Or  take  this  description  of  the  removal  of  the  be 
secretly  slain  : — 

'  Then  she  cried  on  her  waiting  maid. 

Aye  ready  at  her  ca' : 
•'  There  is  a  knight  into  my  bower ; 

'Tis  time  ho  were  awa'." 

'  The  ano  baa  ta'en  him  by  the  bead, 
The  other  by  the  feet, 
And  thrown  him  in  the  wan  water. 
That  ran  baitb  wide  and  deep.' 

*■  Every  one  must  feel  that  there  is  a  singular  ap] 
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between  the  dread  act  here  narrated   and  the  scene  suggested  to 
tLe  sense  hy  the — 

* "  wan  water, 
That  ran  baith  wide  and  deep/' ' 

The  popular  poetry  of  the  Border  attains  at  times  to  the  highest 
rejiches  of  pathos  and  of  power.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  narrative  poetry  a 
puftage  that  can  fairly  be  said  to  eclipse  this  from  *  Edom  o' 
Gordon '  (cited  by  Professor  Veitch),  descriptive  of  the  savage 
warfare  of  the  old  Border  days,  A  tower  is  besieged  and 
defended  by  a  lady  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  :  Edom  o' 
Gordon  sets  it  on  fire,  and  to  save  one  of  her  children  the 
taliant  lady  lowers  her  over  the  wall,  trusting  to  the  mercy  of 
the  besiegers  for  the  child. 

*  They  rovv'd  her  in  a  pair  of  sheets 
And  tow'd  her  owr  the  wa', 

But  on  the  point  of  Edom's  spear 
SLo  gat  a  deadly  fa'. 

*  0  bonny,  bonny  was  her  month, 
And  chirry  were  her  checks, 

And  clear,  clear  vva»  hir  yellow  hair. 
Whereon  the  red  blnid  dreeps  I 

*  Then  wi'  bis  speir  he  turn'd  her  owr ; 
0  gin  bir  face  was  wan  I 

I  He  said,  '*  You  are  the  first  that  e*ep 

I  wist  alive  again. 
• "  Bnsk  and  boon  my  merry  men  all. 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess ; 
I  canna  luik  on  that  bonny  face, 
_  As  it  lyes  on  the  grass." ' 

'tJ  poetry  such  as  this,  so  informed  by  the  very  spirit  of  its 
tubject,  so  free  from  the  intrusion  of  any  subjective  and  personal 
clement,  in  poetry  such  as  this  is  offered  a  welcome  relief  from 
Ibc  intense  individualism  of  modern  verse.  While  progress 
ifive*,  even  in  the  sphere  of  art,  it  is  certain  that  progress  also 
takes  away.  If  in  the  poetry  of  culture  we  meet  many  and 
*^cligbtful  qualities,  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  the  poetry  of 
pnmitive  periods,  of  periods  ignorant  of  the  principles  by  which 
*e  suppose  art  to  be  governed,  there  are  to  be  fnuntl  other  and  no 
'e«  delightful  qualities.  The  artist  of  the  civilized  community 
i^etns  to  have  lost  the  art  of  arts,  that  of  losing  himself  in  the 
Jaiensity  of  his  imaginative  grasp  of  the  subject,  so  that  his 
^dder  u  left  face  to  face  with  that  alone.  The  names  of  the 
Biakert  of  the  ballads  are  forgotten,  but  their  monuments  remain 
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immortal,  tinAypace  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  pitied  the  founder 
of  the  Pyramids  because  his  name  had  perished,  to  leave  a  living 
work  of  art  is  far  less  a  fruitless  continuation  than  to  remain  in 
the  memory  of  the  race  crowned  as  king  of  some  barren  territorj. 
It  is  with  these  ballads  as  with  Homer,  it  matters  little  in  ihej 
alembic  of  whose  brain  their  phrases  were  distilled. 

-  As  OHO  that  for  a  weary  spaco  has  lain 

Lulled  by  I  ho  song  of  Circe  aud  her  wine 
In  gardens  iioar  the  pale  of  Proserpine, 

Where  that  ^Sioan  ielc  forgets  the  main, 

And  only  the  low  lutes  of  lave  complain, 
Aud  only  shadowe  of  wan  lovers  pine, 
As  such  itn  one  were  glad  to  know  the  brine 

Salt  on  his  lips,  and  the  large  sir  again. 

So  gladly,  friiin  tbo  songs  of  modern  speech 
Men  turn,  and  see  th«  stars,  and  feel  the  free 
Shrill  wind  bojoud  the  close  of  heavy  flowers. 
And  through  tlio  uiustc  of  the  languid  hours. 

They  hoar  likt;  ocean  ou  a  western  boach 
The  surge  iiud  thunder  of  the  Odyssey.'  * 

To  the  students  of  folk-lore  the  European  ballads  offer  a  field 
from     which    a    rich    harvest    may    be    reaped.       The    library 
collected  by  Professor  Cbild  during  the  time  that  he  was  occu- 
pied upon  the  present  work  amounted  to  about  7,000  volumes  i 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  so  exhaustive  an  enquiry  a^ 
this  fact  suggests  to  glean  much  of  interest  from  the  study  of 
ballad  literature.     To  the  students  of  mediaeval   superstitioDSi 
for  example,  these  English  and  Scottish  ballads  offer  a  wealth 
of  detail.      Here  are  tales  in  which  elves,  water'nymphs,  fairies, 
giants,  dwarfs,  mermen  and  maids,  trolls  and  nixies,  are  plentiful ; 
here  are  spells  and  counter-spells,  enchantments  and  disenchant* 
inents,  transformations  of  human  beings  into  beasts  of  the  field, 
into  fish,  and    into   trees.      Here  is  a  world  in  which  the  bloofl 
of  children  or  of  virgins  will  cure  leprosy,  in  which  disenchaol' 
ment  may  be  procured   by  a  draught  of  blood  or  by  a  bath  «f 
milk,  a  world  in  which  tbere  are  sure  tests  of  fidelity  in  love: 
the  unfaithful  wife  or  husband  may  be  detected  by  the  use  oi*' 
chair  that  cannot  be  sat  in,  a  cup  that  cannot  be  drunk  from  ^^ 
the  faithless  one,  a  ring  which  changes  colour  and  betrays  the 
guilty,  a  robe  which  refuses  to  be  donned  by  the  impure,     Tbis 
is  the  world,  too,  of  omens  and  of  riddles.     In  it  one  reaJ* 
significance  from   the   loss  of  a  button  or  the  heel  of  a  shoe  &l 
the  beginning  of  a  journey  ;   if  one's  horse  stumbles  or  one's  no«e 

*  Sonnet  by  Mr.  An^lrnv  Lang,  prefixed  to  the  trsnalatioQ  of  the  *0d7S«cy- 
by  Mesats.  Butcher  and  L«ag. 
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bleedi,  the  omen  spells  disaster.  To  dream  of  blood  is  an  evil 
thing,  and  of  ravens  foretells  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  friend, 
OoU  in  this  world  may  fair  wives  be  won  by  guessing  hard 
riddles  set  by  cunning  parents^  or  by  asking  one  to  which  they 
fail  to  give  an  answer.  To  this  world  the  dead  return,  and  their 
kiss  is  fatal  ;  they  offer  advice  or  administer  punishment,,  and 
QOt  seldom  bear  away  with  them  to  their  own  country  the  living 
breathing  mortal.  But  while  it  is  a  world  of  bigb  and  dread 
romance,  it  is  also  a  world  of  uncompromising,  full-blooded 
reality,  of  throbbing  human  life  and  feeling,  of  actual  doing  and 
taffering.  Nor  is  it  destitute  of  the  salt  of  humour.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  a  spirited  ballad  describing  the  escape  of  Kinmont 
vVillie  across  the  Border  from  the  hands  of  the  English  Governor 
of  Carlisle : — 

*  Buocleuob  has  turned  to  Eden  water. 

Even  where  it  flowed  frao  bank  to  brim, 
And  he  has  plung'd  in  wi'  a'  his  baud, 
And  safely  swam  them  thro'  the  stream. 

'  He  tara'd  him  on  the  other  aide, 

And  at  Lurd.  Scroope  hta  glove  fluug  he, 

*'  If  ye  like  na  uiy  visit  in  merry  Etiglaud, 
In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me." 

*  All  8ore  astonished  atood  Lord  Scroope, 

He  stood  as  fittll  as  rock  of  stane  ; 
He  ecaroelj  dared  to  trew  his  eyes, 
Wben  thro'  the  water  they  had  gano ; 

* "  He  is  cither  himsQlI  a  dovit  frao  hell, 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  bo  ; 
I  wad  na  have  ridden  that  wan  water. 
For  a'  the  gowd  in  Christtntie." ' 

'Poetry,  were  it  the  rudest,'  eaye  Carlyle,  *80  it  be  sincere,  is  the 
^^topt  which  man  inakee  to  render  Lis  existence  harmonious,  the 
^>taM)sthe  can  do  for  that  end;  it  springs  therefore  from  Lis  whole 
■"cluigB,  opinioDS,  activity,  and  takes  its  character  from  tbeso.  It 
•"^y  be  called  the  muBio  of  his  whole  nianner  of  bciug,  and,  his- 
V^nctdly  considered,  is  the  test  how  far  Music  or  Freedom  existed, 
Uierein,' 
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bCtTAKEHt  oC  m  century  ago  a   treatise  on   Prehistor^t 

%«tf  D«ce«»arily  a   treatise  on  Homer,  illustrate* 

it  is   true  that  a  certain  non-1  iterar_ 

kftd  been  already  entered  on,  which  ha 

jmI  profitable— the  study  of  the  Egvptift.^ 

til    iImmc    .£geaa    races    which    warred    wit^ 

millennial  period.     But  the  results  this 

^  aeaikty  as  hardly  to  be  remarked ;  and  for  tk 

ig^  at'  an'ha?o]ogical  commentary  on  the  centra 

rom''*'"'  "f  '^\i9X  famous  academic  dispute  oi 

«|  die  epics  which   began   with   Demetrius  <p 

«  MVived  by  Wood   and   Lechevalier  to  fill  « 

^  ottr  own  century. 

^^^^^^^W^jjf  prchitioric   Greece  the  labours  of  a  singl« 
^H^l^  as  sudden   and   extraordinary   a  change    a: 
1^  ^Mi  fldlLpvrienced.     They  may   be  said,  indeed,  tc 
mA  ••   archaeology  altogether   new.      Before  Henrjj 

\\  hit  childlike   belief  in  the  literal  accuracy 

.       v^  liiMMtciK  pcMUns  and  his  hard-won  wealth  to  Greece  ir 

iJ^^         Wgji  m^   recognized    material  documents   of  a  realh 

^^^        UtWiHt*^*  in  Hellas.     Archaeology  had  failed  to  gei 

of  Homer :   his  world  appeared  a  miracle  ol 

which  no  sane  scholar  dreamed  of  realixing 

^^oxit  dream  of  penetrating  far  behind  it. 

^2  igiy^WN  ^t  must  be  allowed,  conceive  the  possibilitj 

^i^  ttrt*  I***'  result  less  than  Schliemann.     His  interest 

"^M  te>t  ttr  *•  ^^^  achievement :  and  it  is  curious  to   recal' 

'^*    k^^  UqW  fc*  would  have  cared  for  its  realization  had  tht 

~*^^^>|N^  •«•'  been  suggested  to   him.     Schliemann  came  tc 

j^vfTJ^L*  %0  cf»***  *  new  science,  but  to  crown  an  old  one,  t( 

_2l^^  ^^^worn  topographical  question  that  scholars  ba<3 

quarrellei 
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quarrelled  about  so  tong,  anti  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  naif  of 
his  predecessors  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  a  wholly  uncritieized 
epic. 

But  simple  faith  moves  mountains.  Because  Schliemann 
believed  in  one  thing,  and  in  that  with  all  his  heart,  he  was 
destined  to  affect,  far  more  than  the  scholars  and  critics,  the 
futore  of  science.  He  knew,  of  course,  neither  what  he  would 
destroy  nor  what  he  was  to  construct ;  neither  that  the  moment 
in  187G  in  which  he  should  light  on  ibe  circle  graves  at 
Mycenee  was  to  be  the  last  at  which  the  work  of  a  historic  age 
would  be  accepted  as  representing,  however  remotely,  the  men 
and  manners  of  the  age  of  Heroes  ;  nor  ttiat  he  was  fated  after 
all  to  prove  the  epics  In  represent  not  n.  contemporary,  but 
>n  already  vanished  civilization,  itself  only  the  latest  incident 
nf  a  development  whose  origins  were  hidden  in  a  more  hoary 
antiquity. 

All  the  world  now  knows  how  Schliemann  believed  that  the 
palace  of  Odysseus,  the  gates  and  towers  of  Ulos,  and  the  bones 
"f  king  Agamemnon,  were  waiting  only  for  his  spade.  His 
earliest  essay  in  Ithaca  ended  in  disappointment,  but,  undeterred, 
be  went  on  to  the  T road  in  1870,  and  cut  into  the  mound  of 
Hiisarlik,  long  marked  by  one  school  of  topographical  critics 
for  the  site  of  Troy,  and  actually  opened  first  by  Mr. 
Calvert.  In  the  next  two  years  Schliemann  succeeded  in 
•rousing  only  sufficient  interest  to  be  accounted  a  spy  by  the 
•orte  and  a  harmless  enthusiast  by  Europe.  But  the  year 
1873  was  to  bring  promise  of  greater  things  ;  for  above  a 
Mtlement  of  the  stone  age  on  the  bed-rock  Schliemann  revealed 
^  burned  city  with  strong  ramparts,  something  like  a  palace 
»nd  a  gate  to  serve  for  the  Scaean,  and,  for  crowning  mercy,  a 
ff^gal  hoard  of  goid  hidden  in  a  crumbling  coffer  between  the 
interstices  of  the  masonry  of  the  city  wall.  Who  could  doubt 
tliis  was  Priam's  own  treasure  hastily  concealed  while  Ulos 
burned  ? 

The  world  was  startled  out  of  its  apathy  to  archaeological 
tbings,  and  England  especially,  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was 
<lisposed  to  believe  more  than  the  half.  Yet  a  few  voices  were 
beard  to  declare  that,  Ilios  or  no,  this  burnt  city,  besides  being 
but  insignificant  in  size,  took  archaeology  back  at  a  bound  not 
nierely  to  Homer,  but  far  behind  him  :  so  primitive  was  the  grey 
pottery  and  the  metal  work  in  bronze  and  gold  found  in  its  ruins. 

The  Porte,  aggrieved  at  the  division  of  the  treasure,  kept 
^bliemann  away  from  Hlssarlik  awhile,  and  so  diverted  his 
'•istless  energy  to  Greek  soil.  Pausanias  had  recorded  that  in 
°i*  day  the  situation  of  the  graves  of  the  house  of  Atreus  was 
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stilll  pointed  out  at  Mycence.  Why  should  they  not  be  tb 
still  ?  It  was  then  1876.  Schliemann  concentrated  bis  effi 
on  the  site  of  the  Acbccan  capital  in  Aagust  of  that  y 
While  searching^  afresh  the  already  rifled  *  Treasury  of 
<|  which  yielded  little  or  nothing),  and  clearing  the  Lion  Gal 
he  had  been  also  having  a  great  hole,  a  hundred  feet  this  way 
and  that,  dug  somewhat  at  random,  just  within  the  citadel,  aiui 
there  bis  men  came  presently  on  a  high  double  ring  of  sla[ 
fallen  or  standing.  The  Homeric  analogy  suggested  itself 
once.  Here  was  such  a  *  well-polished  circle  of  stones^  as 
on  which  the  divine  artificer  of  Achilles'  shield  seated 
elders  by  the  city  gate.  Why  then,  it  was  asked  at  the  ti  _ 
dig  any  deeper,  for  what  in  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the 
artificial  filling  in  of  a  place  of  assembly?  But  one  of  tlu 
German's  secrets  of  success  was  his  iron  rule  not  to  stop  s 
of  virgin  rock,  and  down  to  virgin  rock,  despite  protests, 
would  go.  Encouragement  came  speedily.  Certain  slabs 
soft  stone  came  into  view  bearing  reliefs-  If  ibese  were^ 
they  seemed,  funerary,  Schliemann  could  not  doubt  whosi 
tombs  should  lie  below,  for  who  but  a  city's  greatest  he 
would  be  laid  in  its  Agora? 

For  some   reason,  however,  he   paused  on  the  brink  of 
covery  to  wind  up  other  work,  and  not  till  late  in   Noveml 
persevered  in  the  circle.      The  remaining  earth  was  soon 
out,  and   one   after  another,  at  different  levels,  appeared  fi* 
rock-hewn  graves,  once  roofed,  but  now  in  a  state  of  ruin  aiM 
iRlled   with  detritus.     This  was  scraped  away  from  the  gra^ 
as  each  was  found,  and  piece  by  piece  was  revealed  one  of 
most  wonderful  hoards  that  have  ever  met  a  trensure-seekei 
eye.     Gold  appeared  in  abundance  never  before  seen   in  Greel 
tombs,  or  indeed  in  any    but   Scythian— in  face    maski,  heaii 
bands,    breast    pieces,    and    innumerable   stamped    plaques,  il 
bracelets,  necklaces,  rings,  baldrics,  trinkets,  dagger  and  swonj 
hilts.     Gems  and  ivory,  silver  and  bronze  there  were  as  well, 
and  in  profusion — the  whole  treasure  in  mere  weight  of  mi 
being  worth  thousands  sterling. 

But  the  gain  that  the  Mycen;)?  hoard  was  to  bring  to  scieofl 
was  not  to  be  measured  by  any  money  value.  As  soon  as  ll 
was  cleaned  and  set  out,  scholars  saw  before  them  sometbiof 
absolutely  new — evidences  of  a  civilization  also  of  less  famill 
character  than  that  of  the  burnt  city  at  His&arlik  (which 
close  relations  to  the  well-known  age  of  stone)  but  obvioa 
nearer  to  the  Hellenic  culture,  while  still  not  Hellenic  i* 
certain  peculiar  respects,  which  recalled  also  certain  peculiaritio 
of  the   Homeric  world,     Homeric  or  not,  this  civilization  o\ 
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Mycenie  revealed  a  world  hitherto  undreamed  of,  \y\vng  behind 
Greek  history  as  all  but  one  or  two  scholars  saw,  and  showing 
evidence  of  a  loner  process  of  development.  Many  eyes  turned 
towards  it ;  and  the  attention  of  archa?ological  explorers  was 
calleil  all  over  the  Levant  to  certain  types  of  architecture,  tombs 
and  products  of  art.  Through  their  efforts  the  revelation,  made 
by  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik  and  Mycenae,  soon  acquired  far 
wider  relations  than  he  or  anyone  else  contemplated  in  187H  ; 
and  twenty  succeeding  years  have  brought  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  new  discoveries,  too  many  to  be  detailed  here,  which 
have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  prehistoric  problem. 
Sammed  up  geographically,  this  is  their  net  result.  Remains 
attaching  to  various  stages  of  the  same  prehistoric  civiliza- 
tion, whose  existence  Srhliemann  was  the  first  to  demonstrate, 
have  been  yielded  sporadically  by  all  Hellas,  but  chiefly  by  the 
soQth-eastern  mainland  and  the  southern  isles.  The  Asian 
Coast,  at  yet  very  imperfectly  explored,  has  produced  evidences 
of  it  both  at  Hissarlik,  in  a  regular  stratification  mounting  up 
to  the  sixth  layer  of  deposit,  and  in  Caria.  Crete,  not  much 
better  known,  is  evidently  a  focus  of  the  later  culture  of  the 
prehistoric  period.  Cyprus  has  given  evidence  of  it  at  an  even 
later  date.  Egypt,  untJer  Mr,  Petrie's  hands,  has  yielded 
'Jpposits  of  the  prehistoric  European  pottery  in  the  Delta,  the 
fajum,  and  even  on  the  Middle  Nile.  Finally,  the  western 
Mediterranean,  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Spain, 
bave  been  brought  into  relation  with  the  same  class  of  products. 
In  Greece  itself,  the  principal  find-spots  have  been  in  the 
Argolid  and  in  Attica.  In  the  former  district  most  has  been 
learned  from  the  palace-fortress  atTiryns,  so  curiously  complete 
JD  ground-plan,  and  from  the  further  exploration  of  Mycena? 
>lielf,  where  not  only  have  most  important  architectural  remains 
oeen  exhumed,  but,  bit  by  bit,  from  the  remains  of  the  palace 
^nd  the  numerous  smaller  houses  on  the  Acropolis,  and  from 
iJtirifled  rock-tombs  west  of  the  city,  a  treasure  of  almost  equal 
"iterest  with  that  of  the  circle  graves  has  been  collected  by 
•'I.  Tsountas  into  the  Athenian  Museum.  In  Attica  have  been 
■oiind  the  most  remarkable  'Myceniean'  dome-tombs  outside 
Mjcens,  one  alone  excepted,  that  of  Amy  clap  (Vaphio)  in 
*'aconia  ;  but  as  yet  no  *  Mycena?an '  town  has  been  laid  bare, 
though  everywhere  in  and  about  Athens  the  early  sherds 
Underlie  later  varieties.  Indeed,  such  has  been  found  to  be  the 
*tTatification  on  every  early  site  that  has  been  dug  thoroughly 
^  louthem  Greece  ;  while  Thessaly,  Delphi,  and  most  recently 
Thebes,  have  giv'en  earnests  of  what  may  be  expected  when  the 
**orth  comes  to  be  searched  systematically  for  early  remains. 

Oat 
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yC  tke  documents  collected  over  all  this  great  area 
af  frr-ieaching  interest  has  gradually  shaped  itsel 
l^T^  as  we  have  seen»  the  world  was  already  in  possessi<9 
«^  tfa»  imet  that  prehistoric  civilization  in  the  ^gean  land 
laa^  at  aa  earlier  and  a  later  date,  the  one  exemplified  s 
tlie  other  at  Mycensp.  After  a  few  years,  othe 
especially  those  of  Mr.  Petrie  in  Egypt,  serve 
Mid  define  the  earlier  class.  Its  geographical  rang; 
^a*  M«a  to  be  very  wide,  and  while  it  showed  most  distinc 
^iMtfMCteristics  of  its  own,  the  stages  in  its  development  toward 
1^  \bsxt  types  began  to  become  evident.  Some  approximat 
«^g|^H|  O^  both  the  classes  was  attempted  through  compariso: 
<^  Bgif***"  art-products  found  with  the  several  deposits 
of  the  earlier  class,  having  been  found  with  relic 
to  the  Xllth  Pharaonic  Dynasty,  were  referred  to  t^ 
of  the  third  millennial  period  B.C.  The  treasure  of  tin 
^^^  Mtravcs  at  Mycen£p,  on  the  other  hand,  was  associatec 
^1^1^  afltnities,  with  products  of  the  later  Ramesside  epoch 
^^  ««s  held  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  centur 
%V^  Finally,  Mr.  Petrie,  who  has  few  rivals  in  judging 
«|M»  I»v  vt>mparIson  of  fabrics  and  styles,  gave  his  verdict  tha 
^^  icivvle  graves  were  of  the  twelfth  century.  Such  datin 
MHMl  Mot  ^  accepted  altogether  without  reserve.  In  the  fin 
p|M»  the  juxtaposition  of  objects  supplies  at  best  only  a  certai 
^/fWtim^is  a  tjiut ;  if  we  6nd,  for  example,  a  cartoache  of  Queen  T 
«uh  Mvi'euo'an  things,  it  proves  only  that  those  things  are  na 
♦stUer  tlmn  the  time  of  that  queen.  But  to  bow  late  a  perio« 
«M  objtnrt,  inscribed  with  her  name,  may  have  been  preserved 
or  even  at  what  date  it  was  actually  so  inacribed — for  in  Egyp 
IMkVies  uf  lung  dead  and  buried  Pharaohs  were  revived  by  th^ 
fashion  of  a  later  age— we  cannot  say.  In  the  second  pUoe»tbi 
|Mt«aibility  of  the  juxUposition  ol  objects  haviiig  oome  abois 
avcidciitjdly  at  a  later  period  is  oot  to  be  excluded :  asc 
Anally  ive  must  allow  iot  a  possibility  of  error  in  dating  till 
objiM-is  which  constitute  ibe  cntatiocL 

Still  this  of  Mr.  Petrie^s  is  xhmmilj  indepevdeat  criterion  ol 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves  at  frinl.  0«oe  it  was  thougbi 
that  tlic  presence  of  certain  objects  «C  tbe  pfebisUMtic data  aodei 
lav  a- beds  in  the  volcanic  tslaad  of  SaBturia  mifbt  enable 
Mologists  to  assign  to  them  a  crrtaia  period.  A  period  was 
Uiilactl  so  assigned,  but,  as  has  since  been  dcanonstrated,  only  in 
^irlne  of  a  vicious  process.  The  naaliMiin  ««ie  caiefol  first  to 
1^  out  from  the  aicb«ol<^|>is(s  vbal  «afe»  ikcy  lor  tbeir  pan 
««c«dis|K)sed  to  augsetf*  «m1  iImi  ^iiiku  nri  nwiiiilatt  d  itself: 
A»  >«iM  go  on,  however,  lb*  tmwiow  gasMt  fi>Q«i  ibe  middle  o( 
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tb^  tliird  millennial  period  to  the  end  of  the  second,  over  which 

the   cftrlj  civilization   has   been  assumed  to  range,  tends  always 

to  become  better  assured.      Recent  discoveries  in    the   islands 

of  l^elos,  Paros,  and   Naxos  have  displayed  an  orderly  series  of 

pottery  going  back  from  the  true  '  Mycenapan  *  types  clear  into 

tbc  stone  age ;  recent  discoveries  in  Athenian  tombs  (as  well  as 

other  discoveries  made  before  in    Mycenae,  Caria  and  Rhodes), 

•how  an  orderly  series  coming  down  from  the  Mycenaean  types, 

*cU  into  the  age  of  iron,  the  earlier  historic  period  of  Hellas, 

tbat  of  Homer  himself.      Pottery,  as  Mr.  Petrie  has  said  excel- 

'^Otly,  is  the  'grammar  of  archaeology';  and  in   this  case  its 

^dettructible  sherds  serve  to  constitute  a  regular  series  which 

^^gias  with  a  ware,  associated  with  no  weapons  but  of  stone, 

^Orl    passing    down    through     the     iEgean    classes    into    the 

^  Alycenaean '    age    of    bronze,  and   thence  by  reasonable  links 

^Cftto  the  early  geometric  or  '  Dipylon  '  style,  which  merges  with 

K-^e  first  Corinthian  and  Attic  products  of  the  historic  Hellenic 

C^BJture.      These  varieties  moreover  appear  to  have  been  found 

^XM  several  difTcreot  places  in   similar  regular  strata  one  under 

KX^c  other,  thus  precluding  any  theory  of  coincident    existence. 

^wch    a   development,    by    all    the    laws   of    human    progress, 

demands  many  score  generations  of  men;   but    these    genera- 

Ksjons,  though  successive,  need  of  course  not  have  been  therefore 

■■^^lated  by  blood. 

In  short,  ah  hough  it  has  been  established  that  in  all  reasonable 
(>vii}bability  south-eastern  Euntpe,  mainland  and  isles,  has  been 
^'%'er  since  the  stone  age  a  scene  of  continuous  human  pro- 
<^  taction,  it  is  not  thereby  rendered  certain  whether  all  this 
<^a  vilization  was  indigenous  and  homoereneous,  or  rather  has 
^  avers  relations  to  other  civiliz.ations,  antecedent  or  coincident, 
"i^xa  east  or  west. 

That  the  stone  age  of  the  Greek  lands  lies  very  far  back  in 
^iinc  no  one  would  now  deny.     That  rudimentary  productivity 
*«»  that  age  was   induce*]   in  Greece,  as   all  over  the  world,  by 
^Vke  elementary  necessities  of  man,  and  need  not  be  related  to 
productivity  elsewhere,  would  equally  be  admitted.     But  recent 
^Itscovery  claims  to  have  demonstrated   that,  starting  from  this 
Vadimentary  period,  there  is  found  no  obvious  break  in  produc- 
tion down  to  the  age  of  iron,  and  that  a  certain  continuity  of 
type   seems    to    speak    to  the   constant    survival  of  some  one 
clement  leavening  the  rest.     If  alt  this  is  so,  then  even  in  the 
Utest  episfxle,  that  of  *  Mycenaean  '  culture,  there  will   be  some 
i     >u<li{Tenous  element. 

L  This  fact,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
I  higher  developments  of  this  prehistoric  civilization  having  been 
ft  v> 
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so  entirely  due  to  foreign  influence  that  not  more  can 
claimed  for  indigenous  hands  than  such  a  residuum  of 
duction  as  all  intelligent  humanity  may  be  presumed  to 
spontaneously.  This  question  cannot  be  tried  by  the  agl 
scone:  that  is  too  rude,  too  little  productive,  and  too  iinif_ 
all  the  world  over,*  to  teach  us  anything  useful  as  to  influenc 
We  must  come  down  to  an  age  of  working  in  metal,  and 
to  that  part  of  the  period  of  bronze,  for  which  we  have  ai 
documents,  the  more  so  in  that  the  latter — the  'Myceni 
period- — has  been  from  the  first  the  main  theatre  of  the  dis;^ 

Before  the  Mycena*an  civilization  was  revealed  by  SchliemMi 
the  world  was  acquainted  with  two  main  areas  of  bronze-a( 
culture  affecting  Europe,  an  eastern  and  a  western.  The  fonw 
had  its  Joci  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mesoi 
mian  rivers  ;  the  latter  was  spread  over  middle  and  no: 
Europe;  and  a  prejudice,  due  in  about  equal  parts  to  p 
logy  and  to  the  Hebrew  story  of  the  dispersion  of  mankiac 
affiliated  the  latter  to  the  former  culture.  It  may  be  said  atoat 
that  this  affiliation  is  not  supported  by  any  satisfactory  posidl 
evidence  of  documents.  The  bronze-age  culture  of  Europ 
seems  to  have  developed  in  an  orderly  manner^  without  a  tno 
of  Oriental  causation,  from  the  European  age  of  stone  ;  and  tb 
productivity  of  that  age,  of  which  so  many  monuments  sdl 
remain  in  the  west  and  north  of  our  continent,  has  supplied  M 
one  atom  of  convincing  evidence  to  indicate  that  in  its  turn  i 
was  developed  from  anything  but  the  spontaneous  necessiti 
races  established  in  Europe  since  a  period  lost  in  such  antiql 
as  only  geology  may  penetrate. 

As  soon  as  the  true  approximate  period  of  the  Myceni 
bronze-age  treasure  had  come  to  be  generally  recognized — tt»' 
is,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  ascril>ed  to  Goths  or  Heruli— ii 
was  inevitable  that  most  scholars  should  ascribe  the  art,  that  ii 
revealed,  to  some  Eastern  influence — so  strong  at  that  time  MM 
their  belief,  based  on  all  Greek  literary  tradition  from  Hoifl 
downwards,  that  the  finer  arts  came  to  Hellas  from  the  OriaK 
Examination  of  the  Mycenaean  treasure,  moreover,  led  to  ti* 
finding  of  m.uch  positive  evidence  for  this  belief,  and  subse* 
quent  discoveries  seemed  only  further  to  confirm  it,  Schliemaiin 
unearthed  a  certain  number  of  objects,  and  M.  Tsountas,  oo 
whom  his  mantle  fell,  unearthed  more,  which  b 
question  do  come  from  the  East.     Among  these  are 
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•  See  Perrot,  '  Hint,  de  I'Art,'  vi.,  p.  107 :  '  L'homme  est  partoat  le  io4 
Bon  induatric  et  aoa  art,  h  quolquo  aTcnir  qa'iSs  soient  appcle«  pot  tea  aptlti 
natumllfti  do  la  raco  ct  prir  Its  conditiona  favorabled  an  milieQ,  ont 
lea  m£mi'a  humbles  comiut-iicemeiits.' 
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period.  The  difficulty  felt  about  either  possibilitj  led  to 
the  appearance  of  counter  schools  of  belief,  which,  haTing 
searched  Greek  literary  tradition  for  an  early  race  settled  b 
Hellas  and  reputed  productive,  pitched  now  upon  the  Cariaoi 
of  Herodotus,  now  on  the  Pelasgi  of  many  legends,  now  even 
on  the  Dorians  of  the  brilliant  early  Tyrant  period.  Eadi 
has  its  supporting  argument : — in  the  one  case,  the  presence  of 
analogous  art-motives  in  inland  Asia  Minor,  where  Cariaoi 
were  also  established  *,  in  another,  the  wide  area  of  '  MyoeDseao' 
remains,  more  or  less  coincident  with  that  extensive  ranp 
which  vague  Hellenic  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi ;  ia  the 
third,  the  evidence  of  continuity  between  *Mycena;an'  and 
Hellenic  products,  and  the  late  date  at  which  JVlycenaean  decora- 
tive motives  and  fabrics  have  certainly  been  found  both 
south-eastern  Greece  and  the  isles. 

We  must  return  however  for  a  moment  to  the  Eastern  scbo 
of  belief.     It  is  generally  conceded  that  much  of  the  art-wurki 
the  Mycena?an  period  in  Greece  can  only  be  due  to  workmen 
exercising  their  craft  in  Greece  itself.     Furthermore,  altboti 
the  decorative  motives  and  even  the  character  of  the  fabric^ 
certain  other  fine  objects,  the  inlaid  blades  and  chased  copii 
particular,  are  derived  from  abroad,  and  can  be  paralleled  in 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  work,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  latter 
can  mistake  these  Mycenajan  objects    for  actual   Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  handiwork.      The  original    models    have   undergone 
transformation  at  the  hands  of  some  other  race,  and  acquired  a 
character  not  the  same  as  that  of  any  Eastern  objects  we  knov> 
So  Newton  justly  observed  as  long  ago  as  1878.     As,  howevet, 
it  chances    that    the  Sidonians  have    left  us    no  incontestable, 
examples   of   their   art    there    is,    so    far,   nothiiig  to    prove 
negative  to  their  claim.     But  one  consideration  certainly  cr 
almost  as  strong  a  posteriori  presumption  against  the  PhceniciaUt ' 
as  Greek  tradition  creates  a  priori  in  their  favour,  namely,  thit 
nothing  has  been  found  in  Syria  or  elsewhere  in  the  East  of 
the  same  type  as  the  finer  *  Mycenaean  '  examples  of  toreotic 
and  plastic  art.     Four  years  ago,  moreover,  a  wholly  new  piece 
of    evidence    was    found,   which    tells    positively    against  the 
Semitic  claim.     A  system  (or  systems)  of  writing,  associated 
with    Mycenaean    objects,    but    presenting    no   affinity   to  the 
Phcentcian  script,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  to  exiit  W 
Crete.     If    writing,    by    all    tradition    brought    to    Europe   bj 
Semites,  nevertheless  existed  there  independently  of  them,  we 
have  to  reckon  in  the  south-east  with  some  other  influence  ol 
civilization  quite  powerful  enough  to  account  for  Myoenxan  ait 

At   about   the    same   time   as   Mn    Evans    was    discoreriog 
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kil    pre-Pbcenician    script   in   Crete    a    number   of    scholars 
opened   their  eyes  simultaneouslj,  Mr.  Petrie  perhaps  a  little 
'the  earliest  of  all,  to  the  fact  that^  though  the  East  supplies  no 
>exact   parallels  to  the  Mycenaean   objects,    parallels    neverthe* 
lless  there  are,  and    those    in    the   West ;    in   short,   that    well 
kuown  products  of  the  independent  European  bronze  age  found 
^at  Hallstatt  on  the  Danube,  in  the  Burgundian  tumult^  about 
> Bologna  and  in  many  other  places,   even  in   our   own    isles, 
khow  most  distinct  relations  to  the  prehistoric  civilization  oif 
i Hellas  and  the  Levant.     This  view,  expressed  by  Mr.  Petrie  in 
^his  statement  that  Mycenaean  culture  is  to   be  regarded  as  the 
'«rown  and  flower  of  the  bronze-age  culture  of  Europe,  which 
W  as  much  claim  to  independence  as  the  Aryan  civilization  of 
India,  has  found  more  and  weightier  support  in  every  year  up 
'to  the  present;  and  a  general   consensus  of  students  of  pre- 
historic Hellas  now  refers  the  potter^'  and  metal  work  of  all  that 
period  no  longer  to  any  Semitic  art,  but  to  European,     In  their 
▼iew  the  essential  elements  of  prehistoric  civilization  in  Greece, 
from  its  latest  back  to  its  earliest  period,  were  not  derived  in  the 
Ant  instance   oversea   from  Asia  or  Africa,  but  overland    from 
Europe,  whatever  communication  or  interchange   of  influence 
there  may  have  been,  in  the  second   instance,  between  the  later 
episodes  of    the  south-eastern  civilization    and    other   cultures 
ttjoally  old  or  older  on  other  lands  of  the  Levant. 

For   under  the  kindly  Southern  skies  and  the  influence  of 
exceptionally  favourable  relation   to   the  sea,  there  is  no  doubt 

I  that  this  old  bronze-age  civilization  of  Europe  acquired  foreign 
eonnections  and  a  greater  refinement  in  its  latest  episode,  the 
^Myceneean.'  The  artists  of  that  period  were  acquainted 
with  Eastern  fabric  and  decoration,  possibly  through  the 
mediation  of  Sidonian  Semites,  possibly  even  by  more  direct 
intercourse.  For  not  only  do  Egyptian  walUpaintings  advise 
<u  that  /F.gean  races  sailed  to  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
Kcnnd  millennium,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  if  Crete  and 
^he  isles  were  Joci  of  Mycenaean  civilization,  there  must  have 
^leen  much  seafaring  in  that  age,  and  the  use  of  polyps  and 
^Ijfp  may  well  have  been,  as  decorative  motives,  derived  from  the 
direct  familiarity  of  the  Mycenaean  artists  with  the  element  on 
which  they  lived.  There  must  be  conceded,  therefore,  an  Oriental 
influence  exercised  on  the  finer  works,  some  of  which  was 
•ctually  imported  as  merchandize  or  guest-presents — the  Homeric 
^tv>i]ia — and  more  were  modelled  on  foreign  products.  This 
class  of  objects  becomes  more  striking  and  frequent  as  time 

on,  till  it  culminates  in  the  famous  Vaphio  goblets,  which 

*re  of  undoubted  native  workmanship,  but  owe  something  ii> 
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an  Eastern  model,  transmitted  perhaps  through  Cyprus  fr 
distant  Assyria.  But  the  exact  measure  of  this  indebtedn 
cannot  )'et  be  appraised,  more  especially  since  a  new  elemei 
of  difficulty  has  been  raised  by  the  suggestion — in  itself  far 
from  chima?rieal — that  Egypt  and  the  East  in  their  tan 
borrowed  from  Mycenae  in  the  first  millennial  period. 

If  we  are  to  know  more  than  this,  more  than  that  in  pre- 
historic times  Hellas  was  inhabited  by  a  European 
possessed  of  a  civilization,  including  a  writing-system,  wbi 
in  essentials  bears  no  relation  to  the  East,  but  is  of  the  Wi 
and  Aryan — if  we  are  to  enquire,  in  short,  what  position  in  ibe 
Aryan  family  that  prehistoric  race  held — ^we  must  turn  to  the 
first  written  tradition  of  a  historic  people  which  occupied  in 
the  main  the  same  area.  That  race,  the  Hellenic,  is  a  known 
quantity.  What  relation  did  it  bear  to  the  '  Mycenopan'?  UV 
must  turn  to  its  earliest  articulate  utterances,  the  lays  collecteti 
in  the  epics  of  Homer. 

The    possibility   of   a   connexion  between    Homer   and 
Mycena*an  epoch  is  not  difficult  to  credit.     The  latter  is 
latest  episode  in  the  prehistoric  age,  the  former  more  or  . 
certainly    belongs  to  the   dawn   of   the  historic.     Homer  Di| 
well  have  come  within  hearing  of  the  golden  era  of  Mfccn 
The  geographical  area  which  the  epics  assign  to  the  hegemc 
of  the  Achaean  Lord  of  Mycemc  coincides  remarkably  clos<l§ 
with  that  of  *  Mycensean  '  remains;  ami  localities  that  pisy  t 
leading  part  in  the  epic  world,  Ilios,  Mycena?,  Argos,  Cr 
Orchomenos,  Thessaly,  seem    also    to    have    been  foci   of 
prehistoric  civilization.     And  greatest  alike   in    literature  so 
archjpology  is  Mycena?. 

In  many  points  both  of  general  character  and  of  detail  i* 
has  often  been  shown  that  the  Homeric  world  resembles  lb| 
inferred  from  Mycenaean  remains,  and  equally  with  it  divcrg 
from  the  later  Hellenic.  The  epics  represent  a  monarchic 
society  of  much  seafaring  habit,  in  no  way  exclusive  of  the  rat 
of  the  world,  as  later  Hellenic  society  came  to  be.  On  ^^^ 
contrary,  it  mixed  freely  with  foreigners  of  any  race  and  IreeW 
bought  their  products.  It  possessed  a  writing  system,  but  ( 
it  little ;  and  this  characteristic  is  in  accord  with  all 
evidence  we  possess  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  early  syllaba 
found  in  Crete  and  sporadically  on  the  Greek  mainland  and 
the  Fajum.  The  Cretan  pictographic  characters  have 
found  only  on  gems:  the  linear  signs  appear  singly  or  •» 
groups  of  three  or  four,  such  as  would  merely  mark  ownership. 
Mr.  Evans,  the  discoverer  of  both,  put  forward  as  a  platuiblr 
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eipTftnatlon  of  their  rarity  a  suggestion  that  perishable  materials 
would  naturally  have  been  used  Un-  alt  trivial  cntiimunicattons  ; 
bat  it  may  fairly  be  replied  that,  whenever  and  wherever  writincr 
hu  beeD  at  all  in  cotrunon  use,  it  has  claimed  a  place  in  fair 
abnndance  on  more  permanent  material.  In  our  opinion  these 
prehistoric  Greek  inscriptions  are  likely  always  to  be  what 
the?  are  now,  short  and  few. 

To  such  points  of  general  agreement  between  the  *  Mycenapan  * 
cirilization  and  the  epic  world  fall  to  be  added  certain  points 
of  detail,  too  numerous  to  be  recounted  here.  To  take  only  a 
(eir  examples :  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  to  be  noted  a 
most  significant  general  coincidence  between  the  prevailing 
(Tpe  of  art-subjects  exemplified  in  Mycenxan  products  and 
those  alluded  to  or  described  by  Homer ^— a  coincidence 
«xpres«ed  shortly  in  the  phrase  that  both  the  Homeric  and  the 
Mjfcenspan  artists  treated  ethical  subjects  and  not,  as  in  later 
Hellas,  mythological — there  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  startling 
carretpondences  both  in  the  themes  and  in  the  fabrics. 
The  mimicry  of  a  city  besieged,  which  Hepba?stus  wrought 
on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  might  have  Ijeen  suggested  directly 
b|  t  scene  in  beaten  silver  work,  a  fragment  of  which  wat 
fottod  by  M.  Tsountas  at  Mycena^ :  while  such  a  scene  of  animal 
action,  fashioned  In  repouss^e,  as  the  poet  imagines  adorning 
the  brooch  of  the  '  pseud-Od^sseus,*  finds  numerous  parallels 
<>Q  gems  or  the  bezels  of  rings  found  in  Greece  or  the  isles, 
<*pecially  in  Crete — where,  indeed,  Odysseus  tells  his  swine- 
Wd  that  the  brooch  was  actually  worn  by  the  fictitious  hero. 
^yety  Homeric  scholar  has  been  amazed  by  the  literal  coinci- 
<i<nce  of  the  delicate  and  unusual  fabric  of  the  Mycenaean 
^Iftg^fr-blades  with  that  described  (as  used  to  be  supposed,  by 
{Hire  flight  of  poet's  fancy)  in  the  making  of  the  divine  shield  : 
^  that  a  moment  (or  moments)  of  violent  action,  such  as 
^  brooch  represented  in  Odysseus'  tale,  could  be  translated 
into  metal  even  before  Homer's  day  no  one  will  care  to 
<^ue«tion  who  has  seen  the  goblets  of  Vaphio.  Again,  allowing 
tw  a  diflference  of  metal — which  need  mark  only  an  earlier 
«t«fe  of  the  same  race,  not  a  difference  of  race  or  clime — the 
*fns  of  Homeric  heroes  are  in  the  main  those  also  of  the 
'  Mjcenaeaas,'  the  most  notable  agreement  being  between  the 
ha|«  screen-like  shields  depicted  on  gems,  and  the  '  tower-like  ' 
<«rges  which,  borne  by  Ajax  or  Hector,  bumped  against  their 
ihtns  as  they  stalked  Co  and  from  the  fray.  Further,  it  is 
worthy  of  all  notice  that,  while  the  war-chariot  was  unknown  to 
fifth'Century  Hellas,  the  xtefie  above  the  circle-graves  prove 
(bst   it  existed  at  Mycenae,   as  certainly  as  its  use  to  convey 
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heavj-armed  warriors  to  and  from  the 
Homer's  storj.  Lastly,  numerous  and  unexpected  are 
architectural  points  of  correspondence  between  the  Palaces  o 
Alcinous  and  Odjsseus,  and  the  Tiryathian,  Mjcena'an,  ant 
Ilian  ground-plans — though  in  this  connexion  one  weight] 
reservation  has  to  be  made  to  which  we  mast  presently  return. 
It  is  not  less  true  that  the  isomeric  and  '  Mycenaean '  civilizai 
tions  fliverge  in  a  few  but  weighty  respects.  Four  such  point; 
of  divergence  are  especially  significant,  if  established  ; — ihi 
metal  most  in  use  for  weapons  of  war  ;  the  position  of  womet 
in  the  family;  the  disposal  of  corpses;  and,  so  far  as  we  cai 
discern,  the  general  nature  of  the  religious  observances.  Thj 
first  of  these  points  differentiates  the  two  civilizations  in  thil 
familiar  respect  by  which  the  development  of  primitive  peopla 
is  most  certainly  classified.  Homer  deals  with  the  opening 
of  an  age  of  iron,  the  memory  of  bronze  being  still  fresh; 
the  great  *  Mycenaean  *  period  is  the  close  oi  an  age  of  bronie, 
iron  being  known,  but  still  too  precious  to  be  used  except  for 
ornament.  The  second  point  of  divergence  is  inferred  fro© 
the  ground-plans  of  houses  still  traceable  on  *  Mycemran'  sitei 
in  Greece,  first  and  foremost  that  of  the  Palace  at  Tirvni. 
These  are  held  by  the  majority  of  archaralogists  to  be  unio* 
telligible  unless  the  harem  system  is  to  be  assumed.  Bo(» 
curiously  enough,  the  ground-plans  of  the  *  Mycenaean'  housei, 
studied  by  Dr.  Dijrpfeld  on  the  Asiatic  shore  at  Ilios  itself, 
appear  to  show  no  harem  arrangement,  but  lead  us  to  infer 
certainly  a  free  family  intercourse  such  as  the  epics  depict. 
Europe,  then,  in  the  Mycenaean  age  seems  to  know  the  liarem^oi 
which  Asia  is  ignorant  [  The  third  point  of  divergenee 
touches  religious  belief.  The  corpses  in  the  Mycena?an  circle- 
graves*  were  buried,  apparently  after  rude  embalmment,  wilb 
their  treasures  and  chattels  intact ;  the  Homeric  dead  were 
burned,  and  their  treasures  and  chattels  went  with  them  into 
the  fire.  There  is  one  well-known  exception.  The  corpiofl 
Sarpedon  was  sent  bj  the  bands  of  Sleep  and  Death  to  W 
embalmed  and  buried  in  its  fatherland  of  Lycia.  But  here 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  epic  poet  was  consciouiJj 
alluding  to  a  foreign  custom,  of  which  he  was  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  aware.  Perhaps  the  case  of  the  slain  wooers  in  Ithacs 
supplies  a  second  exception.  But  for  the  rest  the  rule  is  abio- 
lute.     Embalmdng  is  in  use  only  to  preserve  a  corpse  for  a  short 


rioSH 


•  We  can  be  oertaio  aWut  these  graves  only.     Tsoantos  (*  Muktjko*,'  p. 
states  tliut   ID  other  rook-tombs  ivnere  tbe  burials  were  fonad  atill  infii 
evidence  of  euibiiliuiag  is  wanting.    Be  tlint  as  it  may,  there  wa«  certainly  so 
«igD  of  incineratiuD.  _ 
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time,  antil  it  can  be  burned  with  due  honour ;  and  Into  the 
rooatb  of  the  mother  of  Odjsseus,  when  she  meets  her  son  in  the 
Shailes,  the  poet  has  put  the  mast  explicit  statement  of  the  prc- 
Ttiling  practice  of  purification  by  fire.  The  fourth  and  last 
point  of  diverg^ence — 'tb at  of  general  religious  creed  and  ritual — 
opens  a  subject  still  lamentably  obscure.  The  spade  maj  be 
espected  usually  to  throw  ligbt  first  and  most  on  religious 
observance;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization 
doabt  and  darkness  still  hang  thickest  over  the  problem 
of  cult.  But  it  is  already  clear  that  the  rational  anthropo- 
morphism of  the  epic  poets'  creed  did  not  characterize  the 
cieed  of  Mycena?.  The  religious  ideas  of  the  latter  appear  to 
hiTe  been  in  a  less  developed  stage,  and  much  nearer  to  totem 
or  fetish  worship.  By  the  side  of  a  cult  of  ancestors  and  the 
(iesil,  such  as  is  well  known  to  Homer,  there  seems  to  survive 
«a  elaborate  cult  of  bestial  gods,  or  at  least  a  ikeriomorphic 
ritual ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  supposed  cult-objects  and 
colt-scenes  of  *  Mycen<Tean  *  type  any  human  presentment  of  a 
pA^  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  its  place  being  supplied 
either  by  animal  forms,,  or  by  such  appurtenances  or  inani- 
mate materializations  of  the  godhead  as  a  throne*  or  a  shrine. 
la  our  present  stage  of  ignorance,  this  subject  could  only  be 
panned  further  by  entering  on  sheer  conjecture.  At  any  rate, 
the  easy  identification  of  Myceniean  divinities  with  the  Homeric, 
vbicb  at  the  outset  was  taken  for  granted,  must  again  be  given 
up,  and  a  start  should  be  made  not  from  Homer,  but  from  the 
general  history  of  primitive  religion,  in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at 
<iie  nature  of  *  Mycenaean  '  religion. 

Such  weight,  however,  as  may  be  assigned  to  this  obscure 
fourth  point  of  divergence  reinforces  the  necessary  inference 
\  ftom  the  first  point,  namely,  that  the  '  Mycenaean '  remains 
^  in  general  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  No  community  which  knows  and  can  procure 
•afficient  iron  for  its  weapons  will  elect  to  remain  at  a  dis- 
I  idrantage  in  the  bitter  life-struggle  of  primitive  society  by 
Continuing  to  use  bronze.  Two  civilizations,  of  which  one  used 
^  first  metal,  the  other  the  second,  both  being  possessed 
apparently  of  an  equally  wide  range  of  commercial  relations, 
Ve  not  coincident  in  date. 

The  second  and  third  points  of  divergence  seem  to  involve  a 
(till  more  serious  discrepancy,  one  of  race,  or  at  least  of  clime. 
The  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  third  point,  for  the  divergence 
la  popular    belief    that    it    predicates    is    vttaL       To    trv    to 

I*  Am  Brichcl,  op.  eii.  ntpra,  ch.  L,  for  parallel  throoe  oalt«  in  vahouii  parts  of 
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reconcile  two  practices  of  corpse- treatment  by  supposing  tlin.t 
those  races  which  embalmed  and  buried  in  peace-time  burned 
during  the  stress  of  war,  is  not  only  to  forget  that  the  Homeric 
burning^  was  no  hasty  process,  but  was  carried  out  at  leiiure 
and  with  the  utmost  circumstance,  but  also  to  ignore  all  the 
teaching  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion.  In  the  eyes 
of  a  Homeric  hero  or  of  a  Mycenaean  king  the  all-important 
consideration  of  his  fate  after  death  depended  on  the  treatment 
of  his  corpse.  The  two  main  beliefs  of  antiquity  on  this  point 
are  distinct  as  the  poles.  By  the  one  creed  it  was  held  that  the 
released  spirit  continued  to  exist  on  earth  in  the  materiil 
dwelling  where  its  fleshly  envelope  was  laid,  making  use  of 
material  things  as  in  life.  By  the  other  creed  a  far-away  spirit- 
world  was  assumed  to  which  entrance  could  be  obtained  only  by 
the  dematorialized.  Therefore,  as  the  first  condition  of  a  spiritual 
existence,  the  resolving  action  of  fire  must  be  applied  to  corpje 
and  corpse- furniture  alike.  Those  who  professed  the  first  creed 
aimed  at  preserving  the  material  body,  and  therefore  embRlmed 
it  ere  it  was  laid  in  the  grave.  The  ineffective  pickling  of 
the  Achaean  dead  was  a  device  considered  not  less  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  the  spirits  than  the  elaborate  processes  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  Mycenaeans,  not  less  than  the  Nilots,  decked 
and  furnished  the  house  of  death  inside  and  out^  and  then 
blocked  and  covered  it  up,  because  first  and  last  it  existed  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead,  not  of  the  living. 

These  incompatible  creeds  have  been  found  not  seldom 
flourishing  side  by  side  in  one  community,  but  probably  in 
every  such  case  one  or  other  has  resulted  Irom  the  survival  ol 
an  alien  element  in  the  race.  Certainly  it  is  most  improbable 
that  now  one,  now  the  olher»  should  have  found  favour  in  ibe 
eyes  of  the  same  people.  Even  in  our  own  age,  how  manjr 
thousands  of  educated  Christians  regard  the  burial  and  the 
burning  of  a  corpse  as  opposed  not  less  vitally  than  right  and 
wrong,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  resurrection  and  future 
bliis  are  considered  compatible  with  the  one  process,  not  with 
the  other  ? 

The  general  conclusion,  which  these  points  of  agreement  and 
these  points  of  divergence  seem  alike  tt»  impose,  is  this.  The 
Homeric  epics,  while  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  they  reflect 
the  Mycenupan  nge,  are  the  work  of  a  later  date  and  of  another 
race,  or  another  family  of  same  race. 

A  difference  in  date  may  be  accepted  easily.  The  epic* 
themselves  do  not  profess  to  deal  with  events  contemporary  <f 
even  recent ;  and,  as  Perrot  pertinently  asks,  when  and  where 
have  heroic  legends  been    contemporary  with  the   heroes  ihcT 

celebrate  ' 
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Celebrate?  Man  does  not  grow  into  demigod  but  by  grace  of 
''ifane,  If  not  altogether  forgotten,  an  individual  will  come  after 
a  century  of  oral  tradition  to  fill  a  larger  space  than  was  ever 
his  fortune  in  his  lifetime. 

What,  however,  of  a  difference  in  race? — must  it  be  indeed 
in  race,  or  only  in  habitat?  Might  the  divergence  of  burial 
customs,  family  life,  and  religious  conceptions,  be  explained  by 
(he  fact  that  Mycenae  was  in  Argnlis,  while  the  poet  was  an 
Asiatic,  or  a  Thessalian?  There  are  certain  archirological 
arguments,  indeed,  to  be  added  to  the  philological,  for  placing 
tlie  composition  of  the  epics  in  *^olian'  Asia.  It  has  been 
remarked  often  that  while  the  topography  of  the  Troad,  the 
BCtDal  configuration  of  the  city  and  plain,  and  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  prospects,  are  roughly  to  be  recognized 
in  the  poem,  all  the  localities  on  the  European  side,  treated 
lx)lh  in  *  Iliad'  and  'Odyssey,*  are  very  misty.  Sparta 
and  Pylos  might  as  well  be  any  other  places;  Ithaca  is  quite 
unrecognizable  ;  nearly  all  the  rest  is  Wonderland,  not  more 
to  be  found  in  Africa  or  Europe  than  in  America  or  Australia. 
•Moreover,  as  Diirpfetd  has  pointed  out,  only  in  the  Troad  do 
the  early  house-remains  correspond  in  the  essential  particular 
of  the  women's  lodgings  to  the  Homeric ;  and  the  German 
architect  adds  certain  technical  considerations  to  enforce  his 
conrlusion,  that  the  epic  poet  was  familiar  with  the  *  Mycencean  ' 
Imuse  on  the  Asiatic  side,  but  not  on  the  European. 

Unfortunately  archaeologists  do  not  as  yet  know  much  about 
theearly  '  J¥'.o\\s.n'  civilization  of  northern  Asia  Minor.  There 
>«  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  Ionian  Attica  at  about 
tbedawn  of  history  the  change  from  the  burial  to  the  burning 
of  corpses  actually  took  place.  Evidence  is  still  scanty  and 
contradictory  as  to  graves  transitional  between  those  containing 
pore  Mycenaean  and  those  containing  pure  geometric  pottery, 
>n(l  between  the  bronze  and  iron  ages ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
wdies  in  these  graves  were  not  burned.  When  the  geometric 
or'Dipylon*  style  was  well  established,  incineration  appears 
•o  have  become  invariable.  Some  race  change  or  family  change 
««d  taken  place — a  concfuest,  or  more  probably  the  completion 
^'  a  process  of  slow  absorption ;  such  a  change  as  Greek 
'radition  actuallv  commemorated  in  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the 
"eloponnese.  The  lonians  may  be  supposed  to  have  filtered 
lew  suddenly  and  less  rudely  into  the  waterless  and  barren  land 
of  Attica,  which  perhaps  was  left  on  one  side  by  the  stronger 
^^nqoerors,  as  not  worth  their  while. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  follow  th'it,  whether  composed 
•0  Asia   or    Elurone.   the  Homeric  epics   belong,  at  anv   rate. 
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to  the  new  rSgime^  that  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian,  the  Helleil 
proper,  while  the  Mycenaean  culture  was  of  an  older  order,  not 
unaklOf  but  of  distant  relationship.  The  Mycenaean  objects 
cannot  in  that  case  be  due  to  the  Dorian  Tyrants,  however 
indubitable  it  be  that  certain  of  the  Mycensean  types  and  fabria 
survived  to  or  even  outlived  the  Tyrant  period.  The  glory  ad 
Achaean  Mycense  was  &till  a  tradition  in  the  land,  perhaps  WM 
the  strongest  heroic  tradition  ;  and  whether  from  hearsay  oi 
because  they  actually  survived,  certain  of  the  fine  Mycensm 
works  of  art  were  present  to  the  imagination  of  the  epic  |K)eta 
The  latter  knew  of  the  sea-rovings  and  the  foreign  relations  oi 
the  old  lords  of  Mycenae,  how  far  their  rule  extended,  and  wbfti 
roughly  was  its  character.  But,  like  all  early  poets  and  writen 
of  romance  in  ages  before  criticism  and  the  arcb<eologicaI  habit, 
these  writers  of  Hellas  inevitably  enveloped  their  facts  io 
an  incongruous  atmosphere  contemporary  with  tbemselvei. 
Especially  in  matters  of  religious  belief  and  sentiment  ibey 
could  not  do  otherwise.  To  burn  the  dead,  to  mix  freely  with 
women  in  the  family,  to  regard  the  gods  as  human  giants— 
these  things,  natural  to  their  own  contemporary  folk  u 
drawing  breath,  were  credited  as  matter  of  course  to  all  other 
folk«  We  may  see  romance  as  anachronistic  in  later  agci 
The  alien  Alexander  becomes  in  his  legend  a  hero  to  all  tli« 
peoples  he  conquered,  and  to  some  that  he  never  saw,  and  tiie 
poets  of  each  people  retain  certain  historic  facts  concerning 
him.  But  to  the  Jew,  who  writes  the  *  Iter  ad  Paradisum,'  the 
Macedonian  is  inevitably  a  Jew :  to  the  author  of  the  Koivn 
and  to  Firdusi  he  becomes  a  prophet  of  Islam  :  to  tbe  Ethiopic 
ecclesiologists  he  was  an  accepted  servant  of  the  living  ChriiU 

The  result  of  enquiry  into  Homer  leads  to  tbe  negative  con- 
clusion, important  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  the  Mycensesa 
civilization  was  not  Hellenic,  as  that  name  was  afterwanU 
understood.  That  it  came,  equally  with  the  Hellenic  cin»- 
lization,  from  the  norlh  is  probable  on  many  grounds,  even  if 
the  attempt  lately  made  to  show  that  it  retained  in  Hellu 
reminiscences  of  the  lake-dwelling  period  in  Macedonia  i* 
somewhat  futile.  To  call,  however,  the  *  Mycenaean '  race  bj 
any  name  or  names  more  precise  than  Italogrecian  seem*  O' 
little  profit.  The  tribes  that  ebbed  and  flowed  during  th0 
dark  primitive  period  in  south-eastern  Europe  were  inany> 
We  may  speak  of  Carians,  but  we  do  not  know  who  lbo«e 
Carians  originally  were,  whether  they  passed  from  Europe  U> 
Asia  or  from  Asia  to  Europe.  The  historic  Carian  wasj 
most  tfoubtfuil  half-breed.     For  tbe  same  reason  it  is  eqi 
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nseleu  to  speak  of  Phrygians.  We  may  invoke  the  name  of 
the  Pelasgi.  But  the  literary  men  of  Greece  did  not  know 
what  precisely  they  meant  by  that  name^  but  vaguely  connoted 
by  it  the  former  inhabitants  of  their  country,  thinking  that  its 
root  was  also  the  stem  of  their  word  for  old ;  and  whether  the 
Pelasgi  were  of  Hellenic  or  barbaric  stock  they  were  not 
agrp^H.  Homer,  who  takes  little  account  of  either  Carians  or 
Pelaspi,  has  no  doubts  as  to  the  lords  of  *  Golden'  Mycena? — 
for  him  they  were  Achfisans.  If  the  reading  of  &  name  as 
A(faiu»ha  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  XV'IlIth  Dynasty  at 
Tbebes  could  be  trusted,  then  we  should  have  independent 
evidence  to  support  Homer.  But  the  vocalization  of  the 
aacieut  Egyptian  language  is  still  too  little  known  for  such 
readings  to  inspire  confidence.  Even,  however,  if  the  Mycenaeans 
were  so-called  rightly,  what  does  that  name  convey  to  us  now? 
It  was  only  one  among  many  tribe-names  in  Homeric  Hellas  ; 
it  san'ived  to  historic  times  to  denote  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Hellenic  whole,  which  survived — as  a  great  deal  else  that  was 
'Mycenasan  '  survived — to  become  absorbed  in  the  higher  civili- 
ation.  The  name  *  Achaean,*  then,  teaches  us  nothing  definite 
u  to  race,  not  more  than  that  Greece  in  the  prehistoric 
^  was  inhabited  by  a  peopEe  of  many  kindred  families, 
with  whom  in  their  turn  the  various  tribes  of  the  later  Hellene* 
bad  a  blood  affinity,  and  to  whom  they  succeeded  without  any 
^y  abrupt  transition. 

And  this  is  all  that  we  know  now,  perhaps  it  is  all  that» 
speaking  generally,  there  is  to  know.  There  was  a  European 
nice  in  the  earliest  Hellas,  proto-Hellenic,  perhaps,  for  it 
Monged  to  the  great  Aryan  family  of  the  human  species,  and 
probably  to  an  Italogrecian  subfamily;  and  it  is  no  other  than 
the  'early  wave'  of  Hellenic  folk  familiar  in  the  text  books 
of  Greek  history,  upon  which  came  a  second  wave,  the  historic 
Hellenic  immigration  of  a  less  developed  kinsfolk,  which  so  far 
<iesiroyed  the  prehistoric  civilization  ais  to  leave  a  great  eddy  in 
'W  stream  of  progress.  But  eventually  the  stream  flowed  on  as 
before.  And  so  as  to  the  main  fact  archaeology  comes  back 
to  Thucydides. 

The  broad  principles  of  prehistoric  ethnology  in  Hellas  seem 
Dow  to  have  been  ascertained  j  but  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to 
leam  as  to  the  details  within  the  main  outline.  The  race  move- 
meats  that  led  both  to  the  highest  development  of  the  prehistoric 
civilization  and  to  the  supervening  of  the  historic  Hellenic 
Wave  are  still  most  obscure.  There  was  action  and  reaction, 
g<)ing  to  Asia  and  coming  from  Asia  to  Hellas.  Both  the 
^ly  so-called  '  Hittite  '  civilization  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
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whose  writing  system  is  not  to  be  attached  to  anything  Semitic, 
and   an   earlv  civilization   in   Libya,  seem   to    bave  had  certain 
relations    with   the  prehistoric  Greek  ;   but  whether   they  were 
derivatives  of  the  latter,  or  were  first  derived  from  a  common 
parent  stem,  we  cannot  yet  determine.     Much  is  lo  be  experted 
irom   Crete.     The   pre-Phoenician   writing  system  there   shows 
unmistakeablc  afHnities  to  both  the  '  Hittite'  and  the  Cypriote, 
those  two  standing,  though  long  disregarded^  protests  against  the 
accepted  Phoenician  origin  of  our  alphabets.    But  those  affinitiei 
point  more  to  some  common  parent  than  to  affiliation  of  one  tu 
the  other.     We  must  wait  for  further  exploration  by  the  spade. 
But  already    we  are  past  the  parting  of  the  wa>-s.      Rigid 
prejudice   in    favour  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  all  civilizatioD 
has  broken  up,  and  *  Hellenism  *  has  become  a  word  of  much 
wider  connotation  than  of  old.     The  one  thing  needful  is  to 
resist  the  formation  of  new  prejudices,  and  fearlessly  to  follow 
the   evidence,    as  its   documents  come   to  light — to  follow  it 
whether  it  leads  to  the  Persian  Gulf  or  to  the  North  Sea.     So 
much,  however,  as  has  already  been  established   has  an  interest 
<nore    than    archsological.      The   classical  epoch   of    Hellenic 
civilization  has  affected  our  world  so  profoundly  that  no  persons 
of  education  can    remain    indifferent  to  anything   which   mnj 
help  to  explain  the  seeming  miracle  of  Hellenic  development. 
Mycenaean  study   appears    to   contribute    not    a    little    tu    that 
explanation.       As    M.    Perrot     has    well    pointed    oat,    vague 
generalizations  about  Aryan   blood,  and  favourable  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  account    for  the 
extraordinarily  short  apprenticeship  which  the  classical  Hellenic 
wee  served  to  culture.     What   we   want   for  Greece  is  either 
some  direct  and  wholesale  borrowing  of  culture  from  a  high 
external  civilisation,  or,  better,  direct  inheritance  from  a  high 
civilization    within    herself.       Now    with    regard    to    the    first 
Alternative,  not  only  is  evidence  wanting  that  there  was   any 
sufficiently  wholesale  borrowing  from  oversea  at   the  opening 
of  the  Greek  historic  period,  but  «I*o  it  mast  be  remembered 
tbat  at  that  epoch  the  civiliaatioas  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  were 
€Kr  grooe  in  decadence.     A  more  •atisfactory  explanation  would 
be  sopplietl   by   a  prrclassical   en  1  tare,  foand  in  Greece  itself. 
That  such  a  culture  existvxl,  ami   that  it  sttrvived  in  a  certain 
degree  to  the  opening  of  the  dasaical  period,  is  what  archeology 
claims  to    have  established ;  and    the    beariag   of   those  facts 
on  the   Hellenic  problen  gxrm    Mxcenanan   sxady   a    place    in 
Universal  History.  ^ 

In  conclosioo,  let  as  TcCure  m  mooiettt  to  Homer,  ceoognizing 
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that  to  the  mass  of  the  educated  world  it  imports  more  to  know 

how  the  prehistoric  archaeological  evidence  bears  on  the  world 

of  the  epics  than  how  the  epics  bear  nn   the  prehistoric  world. 

The  application  oi  Realien  to  Homeric  society  is  regarded  always 

with  the  greatest  interest  in  England.     For  with  us,  as  with  all 

northern  nations,  perhaps  owing  to  some  instinctive  sympathy 

with  a  primaeval  age — some  sort  of  deep-lying  survival  of  the 

barbarian  from  which  we  spring — the  popularity  of  the  Greek 

epic  rests    less    upon    a    general    appreciation    of   its    supreme 

poetic  quality   than    upon  the  character  of   its  subject-matter. 

There  is  an  allegorical  truth  in  the  legend  that  Brute  the  Trojan 

•ettled  at  last  in  an  isle  of  the  northern  sea;  for  indeed  we  stand 

nearer  to  the   physical  qualities   and   the  mental  attitude  of  a 

Heroic  age   than  do  the   southern   races   now.     Setting,  as  we 

instinctively  do,  the  body  above  the  mind,,  our  sympathy  goe» 

out  to  the  brave  Homeric  tales  across  the  intervening  gulf  of 

age  and  race.      It  was  a  true  instinct  that  led  the  author  of  one 

of  the   most   dramatic  stories    in    our    language    to  conceive  a 

forlorn  band  of  outcasts,   in  a  valley  of  the  far  West,  listening 

night  after  night  to  a  garbled  version  of  the  tale  of  Troy.      For 

Hotner  is  always  modern,  and  has  his  throne  in  our  very  midst 

— no  such  place,  august  but  aloof,  as  we  assign  to  the  *^nei:l ' 

Or  the  '  Divina  Commedia.' 

VVhile  looking  rather  at  the  archaeological  evidence  than  at 
"oincr  we  have  tried  to  sh<jw  already  that  the  society  of  the 
epic  reflects  in  general  a  real  civilization.  It  is  about  the 
j'ctails  of  the  Homeric  story,  however,  that  the  world  is  more 
"»t<?re«ted.  Can  arcbceoiogy  say  anything  for  or  against  these? 
•^^s  there  a  real  Troy,  if  there  was  a  real  Mycenae?  a  ten 
J^^rs'  Trojan  war?  a  historical  Agamemnon  and  an  Achilles? 

Certainly  there  was  a  strong  walled  city  in   the  Troad  of  like 

civilization  with  the  cities  of   European   Greece  in  the  period 

'"'^ilh  which  the  epic  poet's  imagination  deals.     And  a  Trojan 

^^T?     Such  reply  as  archaeology  can  make  is  for  the  Siege  rather 

^^a,n  against  it.     The  Egyptian  wall  paintings  show  us  j^^gean 

Peoples  prosecuting  oversea  expeditions  both  before  and  in  the 

Wjcenaean  era  ;  and  although  the  glory  of  the  distant  Acha?an 

*^pital  may  have  been  bright  enough   in   any  case  to  reach  an 

A.»ian  poet  and  become  of  paramount  interest  to  Asian  baronial 

Courts,  its  journey  across  the  iEgean  would  certainly  have  been 

effected  more  surely  through  a  luccetsful    inroad   of  the  actual 

Achapan  kings.     The  fame  of  a  conqueror's  exploits,  after  the 

Up^e  of   generations    has    removed  the  sting    of   defeat,   often 

remains  a  theme  to  the  vanquished.     So  it  was  with  Attila  in 

German  folk-song,  and  so  the  more  easily  would  it  have  been 


•ie  Greece. 

I  the  prebistoric  epoch  ll 

national  idea. 

OS  of  the  personages  in  tb 

»  ^ttf  tm  the  *  Mjcencean  '  cannot  bi 

^■■d  ID  the  Achaean  heroes  this  mnd 

X.  TMMntas  has  searched  the  wbidi 

Kiii  Sijrefiop,  it  has  become  more  prO' 

^■ma  which  Schliemann  foand  in  ih 

M  iboae   of    the    greatest  familf  h 

«MS  of  the  city  par  excellence.     TIm 

ufde  cemetery,  within  the  Acropoli 

"^-mry    richness    of    its    furattiilt 

ipdon    that    it    was  that  of  iIm 

i»  celebrated   in   Greek  song,  e?eii 

it«i  record  that  in  the  second  centar} 

was   still!   pointed   out   tnithin  tht 

cmTelterV    description   follows  ge* 

«  tmtliy  intended    the  distinction,  wbidi 

-AM     «m:gcsts>    between    the    *Treasuriei' 

■»;    «Hi    if    the    wall^   outside    which  be 

MBfc  *ati  her  paramour  were  banished  in 

)  ti^  C''  cumnfle   of  the  Acropotis  thai) 

JltaMft  wmll    of   the  lower  town^   then  thi 

-.M*    tbftt    be  saw.      It  was  deeply  siltet 

-     r"T«t    treasure    was    not    suspected    i 

■ate   was   known  and    regarded    wit 

•j-^    vben    the  spread    of   a    new    fail 

^iSwttdoB — fortunately — bad  lapsed,  m* 

a«k  litl  ttsr  own  day.  ' 

kiMMUM**  testimony  we  should  have  if 

WiMMtt    dead    were    laid    in    the    nM 

i*  below  the  citadel.     A  tbeon 

1^   reconciles  this  probability 

tbe  facts    of    the  circle,  as  fc 

that    the    graves    in    the  lat 

•cigMMllv  been  enclosed  in  the  Treasui 

i^wvre  already  ruined  and  void  ; 

M  tl<  barons  of  the  citadel  could  tf 

»  ita    the    city  beneath    their    wall 

^*    r\»»al    sepulchres,  and    transferrtf 

with  all    their   treasures  within    tfc 

•  «r    allowed    the    royal    relics   to 
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It  would  be  a  decisive  objection,  of  course,  to  this  theory 
if  the  Treasuries  could  be  proved  later  than  the  circle.  The 
fact  that  the  contents  of  Attic  dome-tombs  seem  uniformly 
of  later  date  points  that  way  ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  good 
evidence  for  all  dome-tombs.  The  examples  at  Mycenae 
ttofortunately  were  rifled  lonp;  ago  of  any  contents  that  could 
tell  us  an^^thing.  Further,  Mr.  Petrie  has  distinctly  declared 
that  the  Mycenaean  domes  are  earlier  than  the  Circle;  and 
be  is  unquestionably  right  that  the  graves  in  the  latter 
represent  no  distinct  t^pe  of  sepulture,  but  only  the  rude 
eipedient  of  a  moment. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  positive  arguments  in  support 
^of  the  theory  of  resepulture,  which  may  briefly  be  mentioned. 
It  was  noticed  at  the  first  that  the  mean  and  hasty  aspect  of  the 
shallow  pits  in  the  circle,  and  for  that  matter  of  the  carved 
*Ulm  set  above  them,  contrast  markedly  with  the  splendour 
of  tbe  contents  of  the  graves.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  roofing 
iif  tbe  pits  had  fallen  in  and  disturbed  what  lay  below,  we 
cannot  argue  from  the  actual  signs  of  hasty  burial  that 
were  reported  by  the  discoverer  as  apparent  in  the  position 
and  arrangement  of  the  corpses.  liut  the  unique  situation  of 
this  circle  cemetery,  within  the  fortress,  masking  the  great  gate 
wd  blocking  the  roadway,  reinforces  such  evidence  as  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  architectural  st^^le  of  the  retaining  wall  of  the 
circle,  and  its  broken  curve,  and  strongly  suggests  that  the 
circle  cemetery  was  an  afterthought,  not  contemplated  when 
^ate  and  fortress  wall  were  bui[(.  Similar  and  more  important 
is  the  evidence  to  be  derivetl  from  the  contents  of  the  circle 
^res.  While  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  style  of  the 
fomiture  is  not  of  one  and  the  same  date,  the  contents  of  certain 
^liole  graves  being  later  than  the  contents  of  others,  it  remains 
■till  probable  that  all  the  actual  grave  pits  were  dug  at  the  same 
lime.-  For,  first,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  among  the 
>'r/«  set  up  over  them  ;  and,  secondly,  the  enclosing  circle  of 
llabs  was  certainly  not  erected  until  the  latest  graves  were 
filled  in,  for  it  runs  across  a  corner  of  one  of  the  latter.  Are 
^e  then  to  suppose  that,  for  generations,  the  earliest  of  these 
frares,  that  of  a  hero-king,  was  left  a  mere  shallow  pit  boarded 
over  but  unenclosed  ?  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  hold  that 
the  circle  is  contemporary  with  all  the  graves,  which  then  will 
be  contemporary  with  one  another.  Furthermore,  Schliemana 
fottad,  in  the  earth  that  filled  the  circle,  a  group  of  skeletons 
^itbuut  accompanying  furniture  or  distinct  graves.  These 
!n  supposed  always  tu  be  the  relics  of  slaves,  sacrificed 
tbe   dead   heroes  according   to  a  world-wide   custom. 
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But  Scbliemaan  found  only  one  such  group,  high  up  in  t!it 
fiUing-in,  and  undisturbed  to  all  appearance  by  any  re-openiog 
of  the  cemeterv.  This  group  then  must  be  contemporar},  at 
any  rale,  with  the  latest  heroic  grave  in  the  circle.  Are  we 
then  to  suppose  that  to  the  earliest  buried  hero  were  given  no 
such  ghastly  attendants,  and  that  his  slenderly  roofed  grave  wu 
left  fur  a  century  or  so  with  but  a  foot  or  two  of  earth  above  ic? 
For  all  these  facts  the  theory  of  re^burial  supplies  a  sufficient 
explanation,  and  there  has  been  put  forward  no  other  theoi 
which  will  account  equally  for  all. 

There  remain,   of   course,  literary  aspects    of   the    Homerio 
question  not  elucidated,  and  hardly  to   be  elucidated,  by  the 
spade.     Are    the  epics  to   be  ascribed   to    one,   to    two,  or 
many  authors?     Were  they  based  on  folk-lays,  or   the  fruit 
particular    literary    invention  ?     Is    Homer   to    be    believed 
person  or  a  personification?      Some  hints  towards  the  settli 
ment  of  these  (jueries  may  be  gleaned   from  what    already 
been  concluded  concerning  the  time  and  place,  the  natures 
the  cause,  of  the  original  epics.     The  rest  must  be  left  to  othi 
methods  of  commentary,  of  wbich  one  alone,  the  pbilologicil 
study  of  the  epic  diction,  has  much  claim  to  be  scientific 

To  those  philologists,  however,  the  archipologist's  spade  b, 
fair  to  supply  some  new  and  most  significant  material.    Pap_ 
of  the  two  epics,  but  chiefly  of  the  '  Iliad,'  have  been  turned  op 
in    Egypt  for  many  years  past,  but  these    finds  have    becoi 
latterly    of    a    novel    and    more    important    sort.       From 
Fayiim  village-sites  certain  scraps  of  the  '  Lliad/  dating  back 
to   the   third    or   even    to  the    lourth  century   before   our  ei 
have   been    recovered    during    the    past    decade,    having 
preserved    in   the   cartormage  of   mummy  cases :    and  the 
decipherable  upon  them  shows  a  high  proportion  of  variai 
from    that    now    accepted    at    the    hands    of   the    Ale^andni 
revisers.      The  variants    are    in    most    cases    additional-  lini 
excised  in  our  present  vulgate,  and  they  prove  that,  at  any  rate 
the  Ptolemaic  colony  of  the  Fayiim,  an  expanded    versioa 
the  '  Iliad  *  was  current  before  and  even  after  the  authoritative 
Alexandrine  recension  had  been  issued.     This  version  may  \x 
one  of  those  earlier  ones  on  which  the  ancient  critics  *  improvedj 
or  it  may  even  be  a  pre-Alexandrine  vulgate,  the  recovery 
which  will  teach  us  many  things;  and  not  the  least  valaal 
among  them  will   probably  be  certain  warnings  as  to  critical 
editing,  most  pertinent  to  our  modern  *  Alexandrine  Age,' tb* 
century  which  began  with  Wolf. 
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ywr.   VI. — Old   and    New   Astronomy.     By   R.   A.   Proctor. 
[  London,  1895. 

fTTTHAT  of  the  comet?'  asked  Vespasian,  overhearing  his 
[  W  attendants  whisper  with  dismay  about  the  one  which 
irai  then  visible  ;  *■  that  hairy  star  does  not  portend  evil  to  me ; 
It  menaces  rather  the  king  of  the  Parthians :  he  is  a  hairy 
man  and  I  am  bald.'  Daring  intrepid  men,  bent  upon  achiev- 
[ing  some  great  design,  cared  only  to  see  in  the  '  blazing  star ' 
in  emblem  of  triumph  and  of  future  glory  ;  while  credulous 
UDalists,  ever  ready  to  swell  the  praises  of  the  great,  delighted 
to  mark  important  events  by  signs  and  wonders  in  the  heavens. 
Thus  the  success  of  Timoleon  of  Corinth  (344  B.C.)  was  presaged 
bj  a  'blazing  torch,'  which  appeared  every  night  and  went 
before  his  fleet  until  it  arrived  at  Sicily.  According  to  the 
marvel-loving  historian  Justin,  both  the  birth  and  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Mithridates  VL  were  signalized  by  comets  whose 
jpleodour  'eclipsed  the  midday  sun  '  I  The  one  which  appeared 
Mhis  birth  (134  B.C.)  shone  during  seventy  days  successively, 
Aod  its  luminous  train  spread  over  a  fourth  part  of  the  celestial 
»ault.  William  the  Conqueror,  not  being  the  man  to  quail  In 
presence  of  the  'fiery  dragon*  that  startled  Europe  during  the 
•iiiiimer  and  autumn  evenings  of  the  memorable  year  1066, 
declared  the  fK>rtent  to  signify  his  divine  right  to  the  throne  of 
England.  With  equal  boldness  of  interpretation  the  Norman 
fhroniclers  record,  that  in  this  year  a  wonderful  star  with  three 
long;  tails  appeared,  which,  according  to  the  learned, '  only  came 
*hen  a  kingdom  wanted  a  king  ' !  In  a  mde  figure  of  this  comet, 
forked  on  the  thirty-fifth  compartment  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
Immediately  after  the  representation  of  the  coronation  of  Harold, 
lereral  persons  stand  gazing  upon  the  apparition,  and  above 
their  heads  are  these  words:  *  Isti  mirant  Stella.' 

But  the  marvellous  appearances  which  comets  present  in 
their  flight  through  space,  their  unexpected  coming  and  going, 
ho  one  knowing  whence  or  whither,  were  not  always  looked 
Upon  with  fearless  eye.  The  ancient  records  of  every  country 
tell  the  same  story  of  awe-inspired  dread  of  these  mrsterious 
objects  which  suddenly  broke  in  ujxm  the  calm  serenity  of  the 
beivens.  To  the  eyes  of  our  remote  ancestors  the  comae 
>p])eare<l  to  be  a  living  monster  with  '  shaggy  mane,  and  tafl 
towie  of  wands  all  fiery  ' ;  and  conjecture  ran  wild  »»  to  it» 
itXan  and  mission.  Untutored  imagination,  acted  upom  Iht 
Bread  of  the  supernatural,  gave  birth  to  imagery  th«  aMHl 
irade  and  fantastic  :  the  comet  was  a  harbinger  frrjitt  lh«  «Mi41 
Jring   away    beyond    mortal    ken,    heralding  the   daflBBk  ^ 
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ofTended  deitj.  Nor  were  these  conceptions  mere  figments 
of  the  mind  ;  to  our  more  ignorant  ancestors  they  were  down- 
right realities.  It  was  a  time  when  men  had  in  fall  perfecti 
the  faculty  of  childhood  of  making  everything  out  of  anythini 
and  of  believing  with  implicit  faith  in  their  own  creationi, 
The  coming  and  going  of  the  celestial  bodies  of  our  system 
were  comparatively  familiar,  and  their  varying  movemen 
because  of  their  regularity,  were  viewed  with  compos 
But  they  could  never  break  away  from  the  spell  out  by  ilia 
strange  visitors  from  outer  space,  as  they  fiercely  glared  doi 
upon  the  earth  and  again  vanished.  Hence  the  aspects  wbii 
comets  presented  were  noted  with  a  watchfulness  that  Lu 
made  their  conceptions  of  'things  seen  in  the  sky*  aa  ini 
haustible  repertory  of  myths  and  su|>erstitions. 

We  should,  however,  be  led  far  beyond  our  present  purpow 
were  we  to  enter  upon  the  fascinating  domain  of  myth 
marvel  which  lies  almost  unexplored  before  us.  Keluctnall 
turning  away  to  surer  ground,  we  catch  a  passing  glimpse  Jl 
Byron's  *  Manfred  '  of — 

'  The  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menaco  of  the  uni  verse, 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  coarse.' 

Yet,  for  a  brief  space,  we  may  pass  to  the  south  of  Emojl 
where,  under  the  strongly  fortified  walls  of  Belgrade,  Mafa 
met  II.  with  his  Turkish  army  is  encamped,  ready  to  forc^ 
entrance  into  the  city.  It  is  the  summer  of  1456,  and 
rapid  inroads  the  Turks  are  making  into  Europe  excite 
utmost  fears  in  Rome  for  the  safety  of  Christendom.  The  tl 
opposing  armies,  '  in  open  sight,'  are  resting  from  their  condi^ 
for  the  dark  shades  of  night  are  falling  upon  the  earth,  and 
curtains  of  the  heavens  gradually  unfold,  revealing  the  hidiJ 
glories  of  the  sky — the  clustering  constellations,  the  Mi 
Way,  stretching  far  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  space, 
the  moon  ascending  the  eastern  sky  and  holding  sway  over 
host  of  heaven.  The  calm  sublimity  of  the  familiar  scene  si'cJl 
to  invite  man  to  direct  his  thoughts  upwards  in  contempliittt 
and  reflection.  The  sentinel  on  his  beat,  as  he  looks  upon 
starry  vault,  thinks  of  his  far-off  kindred,  and  wonders  wbctJl 
they  too  are  looking  with  the  same  thoughts  upon  the  sal 
heavenly  orbs.  Suddenly  his  peaceful  meditations  are 
turbed  ;  he  is  startled  and  perplexed,  for  in  the  western  sky^ 
comet  appears,  with  a  long  dragon-like  tail  which  spreads  i^f^ 
two  celestial  signs,^   and  is  apparently  advancing  towards  ^^^ 

moon. 
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moon.     HU  fears  are  heightened  as  a  dark  shadow  steals  rapidly 
orer  the  moon's  face  and  hides  its  li^ht  in  darkness. 

A  learned  Jesuit,  Pontanus  hy  name,  of  Bavaria,  says  of  this 
comet,  on  the  authority  of  George  Franza,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Wardrobes  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  that^ 

^  *■  Every  evening,  immediatoly  after  uuneet,  a  comet  w.u9  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  moon,  resembling  a  straight  sabre.  The  night  of  the 
full  mi>un  h.^  arriveti,  rqcI  tlien,  uu  eclipse  having  occorrenl  by 
Booident,  the  comet  was  seen  pursuing  the  regular  movement  uud 
•ircalar  orbit  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Some  pcrsous,  seeing  the 
4&rknee8  of  the  eclipse,  and  perceiving  the  comet  in  the  form  of  w 
lon^  sword  ascending  from  tho  west,  advancing  towards  the  east,  and 
•pproachlcg  tlie  moon,  thought  that  the  comet  in  the  form  of  a  long 
~  1  presaged  that  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  west  would  come 
mntnal  agreement  to  march  ajrainst  the  Turks,  aud  that  they 
'  gain  the  victory.  And  tho  Turks,  on  their  part,  taking  into 
tion  the  state  of  afiairs,  fell  into  no  small  fear,  and  entered 
■erious  arguments  as  to  tho  will  of  Allah.' 

All  the  historians  of  the  period  speak  of  the  consternation  the 
apparition  in  the  heavens  created  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Christendom,  who  regarded  it  as  an  agent  in  the  momentous 
events  then  happening.  Abeady  Constantinople  had  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  the  Turks,  and  the  cities  of  the  Danube  rapidly 
fell  before  their  irresistible  march.  In  their  terror  men  describe 
the  portent  Jis  a  hairy  star  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
brilliancy,  the  nucleus  of  which  shone  through  a  mane  of 
nebulous  haze,  and  the  tail  extended  over  half  the  vault  of 
ncaven,  and  flickered  through  its  entire  length  like  a  flame  in 
motion.  But  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Calixtus  III.,  treated  the 
apparition  as  a  power  of  evil  leagued  with  the  forces  of  the 
iflfidel.  To  baffle  the  baleful  influences  conspiring  against  the 
Lburch,  he  boldly  exorcised  the  comet,  and  in  the  same  Bull  he 
ordained  that  to  the  'Ave  Maria'  should  be  added  the  words, 
'Lord  save  us  from  the  devil,  the  Turks,  and  the  comet.'*  He 
•Urther  ordained  that  this  prayer  should  be  said  in  every  church 
W  mid-day,  and  that  the  bells  should  be  rung  as  a  warning  to 
^^  iobabitants  not  to  neglect  this  imperative  duty.  Here  we 
^me  upon  the  origin  of  the  mid-day  Angelus,  the  ringing  of 
^*  church-bells  at  noon.  It  Is  claimed  for  the  Church  that 
<^taplete  success  attended  the  Papal  efforts  against  these  leagued 
*Beinies  of  Christendom.  Burning  with  new-born  zeal,  inspired 
*»tb  fresh  confidence,  forty  tht)usand  troops,  sallying  from  the 
g^tw  of  the  beleaguered  city,  drove  back  the  Pagan  host.  At 
|»e  head  of  the  Christian  army  marched  the  Franciscans, 
*OToking  with  uplifted  crucifix  the  Papal  exorcism  against  the 
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.^n^   .hm  enemy,   says    Bablnet, 
ihosc  day*  dared  doubt/ 
-WM.  -uun  Hunniades,  had  com- 
^[pt^  '-he  Pope  ordered  festivals  of 
i*^«*  tluoaghout  Europe.* 
turn  miume   appearance    had    thai 
Mi4  so  make  cometary  astronomv 
a»  twine  of  our  countryman,  Dr. 
iscreibre,    largely   centres  in  bii 
}ff  luniself  says  were  *■  prodigioas,' 
>raries,  such  as  no  other  man 
,  to  *  successful  issue.      If  the  state 
e  be  considered,  Hal  ley's  toil 
appal  any  mathematician  sive 
«ze,  form,  and   behaviour  of 
the    average  comet ;    but  the 
,both  in  the  public  mind  and  in 
^Shce*  it  pre-eminently  first.     Let  it 
■r  vodies  break  in  upon  our  system  at 
H^  ji  the  ecliptic  ;  sometimes  plunging 
aM»etimes    rising    towards    him    frutn 
i  him  with  amazing  velocity  and  then 
of  space,  in  some  cases  never  to 
es  the  two  ends  of  which  can  never 
IMT,  be  captured  by  the  attraction  of  tb^ 
e  ^ir  orbit  altered  to  an  ellipse,  and 
BCnbers  of  the  solar  system,  returning 
il  the    sun    after   certain    intervals  oi 
e  of  the  body  known  as  the  comet 
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1682,  Flamsteed's  assistant  at  th- 

rhile    sweeping    over    the    norther** 

^  .  ^  lj|uni|rr  called  attention  to  the  appearance  9  ^ 
'^--— -  -fcieh  ht  hai  i«**  detected.  Flamsteed  and  Halle^ 
^***^  it  fyr  wt^f^  erenings  ;  so  did  Picard  at  Paris  ant^^ 
j**^|||^  UmiIBC  I*  •**  noticed  that  the  head  of  the  come  *^ 
l^""""*^^!  ^ggi  ^yrml,  and  that  its  brightness  enualled  a  star' 
^W*  **  '*_?— ^^rtMJiw  Tbc  tail  \vas  not  directed  in  a  straigbC- 
•t  <^  *^S!_  jSiiIIt  »^^^**'*°^''  ^^  '^^  Emperor  Charles  V.,  hatf^ 
hM0% ^^*?j2fhii die  CMC  with  every  comet  obsened  in  hh^ 


F.BJL.S.,  author  of  'OpJestiftl  Objects  for 
.  «|  this  paper  that  he  bad  »een  in  tiorraanr 
^umk  to  commemoration,  ho  believed,  of  thi* 
ft  flipencrlptioo  takon  (Vcmi  the  beginning  of 
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Wme,  but  wa»  waved  toward*  the  eastern  side.  Both  Picard  and 
La  Hire  believed  that  they  saw  phases  in  the  comet  similar  to 
those  of  the  moon  ;  this  would  imply  that  the  nucleus  was  solid 
KD<1  compact,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  his  observations  of  the 
giant  comet  of  1680,  had  been  led  to  infer  that  they  were,  being 
io  this  respect  like  the  planets.  But  on  account  of  the  immense 
nebulosity  surrounding  the  head,  it  is  difficult  with  the  best 
instraments  to  be  quite  sure  on  this  point.  As  the  comet 
approached  nearer  to  the  sun,  it  shot  forth  a  train  of  sparkling- 
brilliancy  of  a  few  degrees  in  length.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  it  presented  was  a  jet  of  luminous  matter  projected  from 
the  head,  which,  falling  backwards  as  if  driven  by  the  wind, 
mingled  with  the  tall.  Hevelius  regarded  this  phenomenon  as 
•0  strange  that  he  represents  it  in  a  drawing,  which  certainly 
coDvejs  a  better  idea  of  its  character  than  would  a  merely  verbal 
description.  Since  then  observation  has  shown  this  kind  of 
eruptions,  so  suggestive  of  internal  agitation,  to  be  common  to 
ill  comets  when  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun.  Several 
Continental  astronomers  have  left  descriptions  of  its  appearance 
and  movements,  notably  Kirch  of  Leipzic  and  Zimmerman  of 
Nuremberg.  But  Hal  ley  alone  succeeded  in  mastering  its 
»pparcntly  anomalous  movements,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
Iftirof  gravitation,  as  laid  down  by  his  friend  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  Newton,  Halley  had  searched  all  ancient 
and  modern  records  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
Comets  reappeared  after  intervals  of  time,  and,  on  casting  his 
fjes  over  the  tables  he  had  prepared,  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  similarity  whirh  exisipd  l>etween  tbe  el*'ments  nf  the 
present  one  and  tbose  of  the  brilliant  comets  of  1531  and  1007, 
in 'their  having  the  like  situations  of  their  planes  and  peri- 
keiions.'  It  may  be  remarked  that  Halley  adopted  Flamsteed's 
tbservations  of  the  comet  of  lfi82,  and  that  his  calculations  were 
l^sed  on  the  assumption  of  parabolic  elements.  He  had 
Unployed  the  same  methods  for  the  calculation  of  the  orbits  of 
the  comets  which  had  been  observed  in  1607  and  in  1531, 
Careful  records  of  whose  movements  had  been  made,  the  first- 
I&entioned  by  Kepler  and  Longomontanus,  and  that  of  1531  by 
Apian.  All  the  elements  of  position  and  movement  of  the  three 
Apparitions  agreed  so  closely  that  Halley  concluded  that  the 
three  were  simply  different  visits  of  tbe  same  body. 

In  1705  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  his 
'Hearcb  and  calculations,  in  a  work  entitled  'Synopsis  Astro- 
Bomia  Comeiicae.'  He  gives  a  table  of  the  elements  of  twenty- 
four  comets  on  the  supposition  that  they  revolve  in  parabolas, 
^Jiough  he  thought  it  very  probable  that  they  move  in  eccentric 
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•)Hp»e*.     The  table  begins  with  the  year  1337  and  ends  wi 
the  >t»ar  1698.      Halley  explains  its  use  thus 

'  TLc  principal  ubo  of  tliia  table  of  tlio  elements  of  their  motii 
aiiJ,  iiuleetl^  tliut  which  induced  me  to  construct  it,  is  that  wheoi 
a  new  oonict  shall  appeiir,  we  may  be  able  to  know,  by  comparing 
tu;i«tlu«r  tlio  olcments,  whether  it  be  any  of  those  which  bad  appeared 
b<to!(',  utul  cntisequently  to  dctoimino  its  period  and  the  axis  of  its 
orl)it,  unJ  to  foretel  its  return.  AlcI,  indeed,  there  are  many  things 
which  make  luo  believe  that  the  coajet  which  Ajiian  observed  in  the 
yoar  15SL  was  the  same  with  that  which  Kepler  and  Longomontanoi 
Miort'  accurately  observed  in  the  year  1G07,  and  which  I  myself  have 
Mt'oti  return,  and  observed  in  the  year  168*2.  All  the  elements  agree, 
ami  nothing  seems  to  ooutrudict  this  my  opinion  besides  the 
iuiMjuulity  of  the  periodic  rovolutious ;  which  Luec^uality  is  not  eo 
liri'ut,  Ui'ither,  as  that  it  may  not  bo  owing  to  physical  causes.  For 
tlio  uiutiou  of  Saturn  is  so  disturbed  by  the  rest  of  the  planets, 
t*»iporially  Jupiter,  that  the  periodic  time  of  that  planet  is  uncertaio 
for  f^onie  whole  days  together.  This  moreover  confirms  mo  in  tnj 
oi>init>n  of  its  being  the  saine,  that  in  the  year  1456,  in  tbo  summer 
liiu<s  a  couti't  was  seen  paBsing  retrograde  between  the  earth  and  thi 
•ttn  uiuoh  alter  the  same  manner,  which,  although  nobody  nutdl 
oliMTViktions  upon  it,  yet,  from  its  period  and  the  manner  of  it> 
timniit,  1  cannot  think  different  from  those  I  have  just  now 
mitntioued.'  .  .  .  '  Hence,'  he  says, '  I  dare  venture  to  foretel  that  it 
will  rvturu  Again  in  the  yuar  1758.' 

He*    had    remarked   that,  in    the  summer  of   1681,  when   \h9 
comet    WHS  approaching    the    peTihelion,    it  continued    several 
months  exposed   to   the    powerful    disturbance  of  Jupiter,  th^ 
(jri^at  iiuuiblitig-block   of  the  comets.     He  therefore  coniputed 
ibc  effects   of  the  planet's   action  on  the  comet,  as  well  as  th^ 
statr    of   analysis    in    his   time  would   admit,   and    found    tba*^ 
Jupiter  alone   had    Imstenetl   the  comet's   arrival  at  perihelioi» 
about  a  year.     This  circumstance  led  Halley  to  consider  that  i£^ 
the*  rnmet   were   traversing  an  elliptic    orbit  such   as    be    had. 
ilrsrribed,  and  reappeared  as  he  bad  predicted,  its  return  would 
Ite  driftved  probablv  till  the  beginning  of  1759. 

uM 

app»riti(»n   of  1456  ;  and   with  more  or  less  of   probahiliiv  to 
tho  time  of  the  birth  of  Mithridates  VI.     Halley  was  fifty  y'cft^^ 
old   when   he   made  the  bold  prediction  that  the  comet  wou|^| 
n-appear.     Knowing   that    he    could    not    live    to    witness    it^^ 
luKilment,    he    advised    astronomers  of  that    day   to  carefuliv 
wiitrh  for  it,  expressing  a  hope  that,  if  the  comet  should  return 
true  lo  his  computed  time,  they  would  not  reluse  to  acknowledge^ 
thuf   its   periodiritv   had    been   discovered   by  an   Englisbtna^fl 

Posterit^^ 


|{«Turring  to  his  table  of  comets,  Halley  saw  that  he  eo 
with    iPrtaintv    trace    back    the    one    of    1682    to    the    faro 
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f^nterity  has  associated  his  name  with  this  cosmical  body, 
whose  periodical  visits  to  our  neighbourhood  are  amongst  the 
most  memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  science. 

The  marvellous  accuracy  with  which  eclipses  have  been 
foretold  from  the  earliest  Chaldaic  times  has  familiarized 
everybody  with  the  predictions  of  astronomers.  Yet  the  true 
touchstone  of  their  theories,  in  the  public  estimation,  is  the 
power  of  determining  beforehand  the  exact  time  when  a  comet 
»h»U  reappear  in  our  skies.  It  was  with  no  common  degree  of 
iQtefest  that  astronomers,  as  well  as  the  public  generally, 
awaited  the  time  when  the  comet  should  arrive  to  verify  our 
countryman's  extraordinary  announcement.  In  order  to  subject 
the  prediction  to  the  severest  test,  and  so  place  the  question 
beyond  dibpute,  the  two  celebrated  French  geometers,  Clairaut 
and  Lalande,  devised  a  method  for  the  computation  of  the 
disturbing  effects  of  the  larger  planets,  within  the  sphere  of 
whose  influence  the  comet  would  pass,  on  its  outward  tind 
inward  journey.  The  immense  labour  involved  may  be 
iDikgined  from  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  compute  the 
^istinces  of  the  comet  from  the  planets  .Jupiter  and  Saturn 
through  a  period  of  two  revolutions,  or  for  a  space  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Lalande  in  describing  the  plan 
atlnpted  says : — 

'  During  six  months  we  calculated  from  morning  till  night,  some- 
^os  even  at  meals ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  I  contracted 
tt  illneas  which  changed  my  constitution  during  tho  remainder  of 
«jy  hfe.  The  assistance  rendered  by  Mdlle,  Hortense  Lepanto  was 
SDcli  that  without  her  wo  never  should  have  dared  to  undertake  tho 
enormous  labour,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  tho  distaiice' 
of  each  of  the  two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  from  the  comot, 
•epttrately  for  every  degree,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.' 

At  length,  finding  tlie  time  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
oomet  should  return,  Clairaut  presented  the  results  of  their 
^culations  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  14th  November 
1758.  He  found  that  the  comet's  return  would  be  retarded 
vl8  da^s  more  than  in  the  preceding  revolution,  viz :  518  days 
by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  and  100  days  by  that  of  Saturn. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  the  passage  of  the  perihelion  would 
^lic  place  on  the  13th  of  April,  1759.  In  making  this 
memorable  announcement  he  stated  that,  being  pressed  by  time, 
^^  bad  neglected  to  take  into  account  some  minor  quantities 
which  might  possibly  exercise  an  induence  one  way  or  the  other 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  days.  The  comet  actually  passed  the  peri- 
"clioaon  the  12th  of  March,  1759 — just  within  the  assigned  limits 
*»«  probable  error.     Strange  to  relate,  the  first  person  who  caught 
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a  glimpse  of  the  comet  was  a  farmer  named  George  PaUtzsclt, 
living  at  Prohlis,  near  Dresden,  An  amateur  aatronomer, 
possessed  of  a  keen  e^e,  and  an  eight-foot  telescope,  Palitiscl^ 
a  diligent  observer  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  Christmas 


was 


night  of  1758,  when  scanning  the  region  where  the  comet  wa» 
expected  to  appear,  he  perceived  what  at  first  looked  like  a 
mere  speck  of  floss  on  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  On  farther 
inspection  it  proved  to  be  the  first  faint  outlines  of  the  returning 
wanderer,  in  the  very  point  of  space  science  had  indicated. 
That  a  '  Saxon  peasant,'  as  Arago  somewhat  scornfully  calls  him, 
should  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  comet,  when  all  the 
astronomers  in  Europe  were  searching  for  it  without  succeu, 
could  not  be  tolerated  :  it  was  ridiculed,  doubted,  and  at  lurt 
admitted.  Messier,  whom  Louis  XV.  nicknamed  *  Le  furetda 
cometes,'  had  kept  a  keen  watch  for  the  comet  all  through  the 
year  1758  without  success.  But  on  January  21st,  1  759,  he  wa» 
at  last  rewarded,  and,  favoured  with  fine  weather,  he  continued 
to  observe  it  for  three  successive  weeks.  At  that  time  it  wu 
not  known  at  Paris  that  the  comet  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered, and  doubtless,  when  the  fact  became  known,  Mesiier 
was  disgusted  to  find  himself  outstripped  by  an  outsider  of  no 
scientific  repute.  It  subsequently  transpired  that  Dr.  HofTmann^ 
likewise,  had  observed  the  comet  only  three  days  after  Palitzscii 
had  discovered  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  Messier  had 
observed  the  comet  in  January,  and  had  regularly  made  obsei' 
vations  of  its  positions,  Delisle,  Director  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory, would  not  permit  him  to  announce  the  fact.  Nor  did  be- 
withdraw  his  interdict  until  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed.  Then,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1759,  the  re-appearance  ui^H 
the  comet  of  Halley  was  formally  announced  to  Europe.  Tbat^^ 
national  jealousy  should  have  played  its  part  in  the  sublime 
science  of  the  heavens  seems  scarcely  credible.  But  stubborn 
fact  shows  the  hope  expressed  by  Halley,  that  astronomers  would 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  return  of  the  comet  had  been 
foretold  by  an  Englishman,  to  have  been  as  sagacious  as  it  was 
just.  Even  the  reports  of  Messier  were  regarded  as  forgeries, 
until  they  were  substantiated  by  independent  observations. 

The  very  small  error  of  thirty  days  in  a  revolution  occupying 
seventy-six  years  strikes  us  with  astonishment,  more  especially 
when  we  remember  that  two  large  planets — Uranus  and 
Neptune — were  unknown,  and  their  very  existence  unsuspected, 
when  the  investigations  were  being  made.  Laplace  has  shown 
that,  if  the  mass  of  Saturn  had  been  as  well  known  then  as  it~' 
is  now,  the  error  would  have  been  reduced  to  thirteen  days_^ 
The   comet   did   not   exhibit   the   magnificent   display  whicW 
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ftitronomers  had  anticipated,  and  which  had  marked  some  of 
the  earlier  recorded  apparitions.  This  was  partly  due  to  its 
unfavourable  position  for  European  observation,  the  comet 
being  almost  lost  to  view  in  the  vapours  of  the  horizon. 
Lacaille  compared  the  comet  to  a  lar^e  star  seen  through  a 
light  fog.  '  Its  light  was  rather  faint,  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
planets  seen  near  the  horizon.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appeared 
larger  than  stars  of  the  first  magnitude'  (Maraldi).  The  train 
eitended  from  the  body  of  the  comet  to  a  distance  of  25", 
Kconling  to  the  measurement  of  Messier,  who  states  that  it  was 
•0  extremely  slender  that  the  eye  could  hardly  detect  its 
pxistence.  On  the  15th  of  May  no  tail  was  discernible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  in  a  powerful  telescope  it  was  seen  to  have  a 
tail  of  only  3;^"^-  On  the  two  following  days  Maraldi  could 
barely  distinguish  the  tail,  which  he  found  to  measure  2^. 
At  Lisbon  Father  Chevalier,  on  the  15th  of  May,  gives  the 
nieasurement  of  5  for  the  tail.  In  the  southern  hemisphere, 
bowerer,  the  comet  presented  a  much  finer  appearance.  Father 
CoEur  Doux,  who  observed  the  comet  at  Pondicherry  on  the 
^Oth  of  April,  says  the  tail  measured  10'  in  length ;  and  La 
'^ux,  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  found  its  length  to  vary  from  3'  on 
*be  29th  of  March  to  47^  on  the  5th  of  May,  when  it  had 
become  extremely  attenuated. 

A  comparison  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
^pon  this  body  in  ancient  and  modern  times  has  led  astronomers 
'K>  the  conclusion  that  the  comet  is  undergoing  a  process  of 
^haustion,  and  is  incessantly  diminishing  in  brightness  and 
'olume.  The  physical  cause  of  this  exhaustion,  it  is  thought, 
to  be  found  in  the  matter  which,  when  the  comet  is  in  the 
^cinity  of  the  sun,  appears  to  surge  from  the  nebulosity,  and, 
^ing  repelled  with  great  force  by  the  sun,  goes  to  form  the 
il.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  this  matter,  transported 
t>  an  immense  distance  from  the  body,  should  be  permanently 
Iv^parated  from  the  comet  and  remain  dissipated  in  space. 

Every  one  will  readily  conceive  the  kind   of  interest   with 

bich  the  return  of  Halley's  comet  in  lt»35  was  awaited.     It 

^as  thought  that,  at  its  next  visit,  astronomers  would  be  able, 

^  not  to  solve,  to  throw  additional  light  upon,  the  problem  of 

^tieir  existence — whether  they  are  permanent  bodies,  or  whether 

fter  several  successive  revolutions  their  substance  is  dissipated 

^1  the  planetary  spaces,  'to  offer  there,'  says  Arago,  *a  resist- 

*J>ce   to    the  movements   of   the    planets,  or  else  to  form   the 

dements   of  some  new   combinations.'      These    considerations 

"»ve  called  forth  a  new  and  profound  interest  in  the  comets 

'low  that  they  are  known  to  be  to  frequently  sweeping  through 

the 
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the    solar   region.      They    seem    to    lead    directly    to   End 


startling  doctrine  of  a  *  resisting  medium,'  which  inevi 
involves  the  ultimate  destruction — in  mitlions  of  years  it 
be,  yet  still  a  definite  period — of  the  whole  planetary  syst 

The    learned    author  of  *  The  Connection    of  the    Phjl 
Sciences,'  Mrs.  Mary  Somerville,  has  said  (p.  265)  that 

*  The  influence  of  the  ethereid  medium  ou  the  motion  of  Ha 
comet  will  be  known  afLer  another  revolution,  and  future  asiroiMi 
will  learn  by  the  accuracy  of  its  returns  whether  it  has  met  wii 
unknown  cause  of  disturhauco  in  its  distant  journey.  Un(li8C( 
plnactB  beyond  the  vieible  bouailary  of  our  syBtem  may  cbao| 
path  and  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  thus  may  indirectly 
to  ua  their  exieteuce,  and  oven  their  physical  nature  and  orbit' 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  comet  penetrates  inta 
abyss  of  space  to  the  vast  distance  of  3,370,300,000  miles 
the  sun,  that  it  never  escapes  from  the  sensible  influence  o] 
planet  Jupiter  even,  and  some  faint  idea  may  be  conceivi 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  accurate  computation  o 
movements  is  beset,  even  %vith  the  improvements  o(  m< 
analytical  science.  True  estimates  of  the  masses  of  all 
planets,  whose  action  would  either  accelerate  or  rctan^ 
comet's  movements,  had  not  been  obtained.  To  rely 
absolutely  on  the  time  of  the  next  perihelion  passage  of  Ha 
comet  for  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
material  medium  spreading  through  the  planetary  spaceti 
obviously  premature.  In  the  course  of  time  the  orbit  oC 
comet  will  doubtless  be  so  well  known,  and  the  values 
planetary  masses  so  perfectly  understood,  that  any  discrep 
between  the  observed  and  computed  positions  may  fair! 
attributed  to  an  ethereal  resisting  medium,  whose  dcfl 
motion,  and  direction  may  form  problems  for  the  soluti 
Juture  geometricians. 

Meanwhile,  astronomy  in  all  its  branches  has  made  com 
able  progress.  The  improvements  in  analytical  science 
lightened  the  labour  of  mathematical  enquiry,  while  the 
accurate  measurements  of  the  planets,  the  discovery  of  U 
and  his  attendants,  the  wonderfully  increased  power  of  tclesof 
all  contributed  to  swell  the  interest  with  which  the  coi 
next  return  in  1^35  was  anticipated.  For  with  ail  these  ad 
tages  it  was  reasonably  inferred  that  the  time  of  its  a 
would  be  foretold  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  had 
impossible  in  previous  visits.  So  early  as  1817  the  Aci4 
of  Sciences  at  Turin  ofTered  their  prize  for  the  best  tbea 
the  comet's  movements  since  1759  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
computation  of  the  effects  on  the  comet  of  planetary  attral 
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through  two  successive  revolutions,  demonstrating  the  exact 
course  it  would  take  and  the  time  of  the  perihelion  passage. 
Taking  the  passage  o(  1759  as  the  starting  point,  and  following 
in  tbe  steps  of  Clairaut,  two  French  astronomers,  Baron 
Damoiseau  and  M.  Pontecoulant,  independently  undertook  the 
laborious  task.  Baron  Damoiseau  fixed  the  ensuing  return  to 
perihelion  for  the  4th  November,  1835  ;  M.  Pontecoulant  three 
dsyj  later,  but  after  a  reinvestigation  he  announced  the  12th  oi 
that  month.  Two  German  astronomers  also  entered  fully  into 
tbe  jubject.  Dr.  Lehmann  and  Professor  Rosenberger,  the  former 
of  whom  assigned  the  26th,  and  thelatter  the  11th,  of  November, 
1835.  Observers  thereupon  hastened  to  direct  their  telescopes 
towards  the  region  which  had  been  indicated  for  its  first 
•ppearance,  between  the  constellations  Auriga  and  Taurus. 
Diligent  search  had  been  made  throughout  the  winter  months 
oi  1834—35  without  success ;  not  a  glimpse  of  a  comet  had  been 
wen.  But  as  the  time  drew  near  assigned  for  its  return  by  the 
four  talented  astronomers  just  mentioned  a  more  vigilant  watch 
W!U  kept,  which  was  soon  rewarded.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
l83o,  Father  Dumouchel,  favoured  by  the  clear  sky  of  Rome^ 
<lftected  the  comet  within  one  degree  of  tbe  point  indicated  in 
the  ephemeris  of  Professor  Rosenberger  for  that  day,  and, 
punuing  with  but  little  deviation  the  path  foretold  by  this 
distinguished  mathematician,  it  passed  through  perihelion  on 
the  16th  November,  only  four  days  later  than  the  date  fixed 
opon  by  Pontecoulant ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
piiinct  Neptune  had  not  then  been  discovered.  It  is  interesting 
h^re  to  notice  that  the  careful  analysis  of  Professor  Rosenberger 
luroishes  us  with  the  information  that  tbe  action  of  our  own 
pluiet  alone  hastened  the  comet's  arrival  no  less  than  15'^  days^ 
'ud  those  of  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars  together  shortened  its 
Pwiod  six  days  more.  He  also  estimated  the  probable  effects 
of  a  resisting  medium  of  cosmical  ether  on  the  comet's  motion  ; 
this,  he  conjectured,  might  bring  it  a  week  earlier  to  perihelion, 
^t  first  sight  this  seems  paradoxical,  till  we  recollect  that  the 
*ffpci  of  resistance  would  be  to  contract  the  orbit  by  reducing 
*he  comet's  projectile  force.  So  full  and  complete  were  his 
^tnputatioQs  that  to  Rosenberger  astronomers  have  assigned 
(be  credit  of  having  wrought  out  the  best  and  most  elaborate 
investigation,  and  bis  memoir  on  the  subject  is  a  valuable 
•Edition  to  the  history  of  the  comet  of  Halley. 

As  seen  by  the  naked  eye  the  comet  resembled  a  fleecy  speck 
•^Vely  perceptible  in  the  far-distant  heavens.  By  and  by  it 
"^•peared  as  a  hazy,  slow-moving,  small  round  nebula ;  then, 
■JJlsTourAble  weather  interfering,  transient  glimpses  only  could 
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he  gained  of  it  until  the  end  of  September,  no  trace  of  the 
tail  having  yel  appeared.  Later  on,  it  accelerated, 
and  threw  out  this  appendage,  which,  continuing  to  inc 
length  and  brightness,  was  traced  to  a  distance  from  the 
about  thirty  degrees.  Sweeping  onwards  towards  the  sun 
Ursa  Major,  Hercules,  and  Ophiuchus,  its  light  began  to  decrei 
and  the  length  of  the  tail  to  diminish  with  surprising  rapid] 
the  latter  having  entirely  vanished  by  the  time  the  body 
attained  its  perihelion,  and  at  this  point  all  sight  of  the 
was  lost.  After  a  while,  on  December  30lh,  it  was  detec 
Kreil  at  Milan,  emerging  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun  wit' 
Telocity  at  first  rapid,  but  decreasing  as  its  distance  from  I 
sun  increased.  Its  course  now  leading  it  south  of  the  eclipdi 
ceased  to  be  visible  in  these  latitudes,  hut  became  aconspidB 
object  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  1 

The  records  of  this  return  of  Halley's  comet  supply  abundl 
evidence  of  a  general  agreement  amongst  astronomers  to  suhjt 
the  nucleus  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny  in  order  to  obtain  a  a 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  t 
mysterious  bodies.  Principally  with  this  aim  the  emii 
astronomers  Herschel,  Struve,  Bessel,  Arago,  and  Mac 
armed  with  the  best  instruments  art  could  produce,  attentil 
watched  and  noted  with  scrupulous  care  all  the  varying  asp 
it  presented  on  its  passage  to  and  from  the  perihelion. 

No  sooner  had  the  comet  become  generally  visible  than  ' 
nomena  of  an  extraordinary  kind  were  manifested,  compK 
altering  its  configuration,   and  apparently   connected  in  soi 
manner  with  the  formation  of  the  tail.     On  the  2nd  of  Oclc 
a  violent  ejection  of  nebulous  matter  was  observed  issuing  I 
that  part  of  the  head   which  was  turned  towards  the  sun, 
apparently  meeting  with  some  extraordinary  repulsion,  it  ' 
suddenly  bent  backwards,  and,  passing  down  either  side  of 
bead,  blended  into  one  stream,  and  so  formed  a  portion  of 
tail,  which  now  presented  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  creK 
On  the  Gth  this  beautiful  crescent-like  emanation  disappei 
the  efflux   having  entirely  ceased,  and   for  a  while  the  nuc 
as    it    cleared    of   much  of   its    denser    atmosphere,   shone 
brightly,  having  a  strongly  condensed  central  light,  and  ap| 
ing  sharp  and  wclKdefined.     But  the  cessation  of  the  efflux 
of  short  duration,  for  on  the  8tb  it  was  resumed  with  an  eoj 
which  is  likened  by  one  observer  to  the  eruption  of  a  void 
Signs  were  now  discerned  of  excessive  agitation  running  thti 
the  entire  body  of  the  comet,  imparting  to  it  a  quivering  m< 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  compass  needle,  or  the  oscillation 
railway  train  in  transit  when  viewed  from  an  eminence,     i 
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approached  nearer  to  the  sun  the  shape  and  direction  of  the 
flame'like  emanations  became  strange  in  the  extreme.  The 
appearance  of  the  head  is  described  by  Professor  Struve  to  have 
been  like  *a  red-hot  coal  of  oblong  form.'  Then,  suddenly 
changing,  it  assumed  th'e  aspect  of  a  burning  rocket,  the  Bame 
of  which  was  driven  aside  by  a  strong  wind,  or  of  the  stream  of 
fire  from  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  when  the  sparks  and  smoke 
are  carried  backwards  by  the  surrounding  air.  On  the  12th, 
the  flame  issuing  from  the  head  had  a  length  of  04' 7",  which 
bj  the  14th  had  increased  to  134".  Three  independent  ejections 
were  noticed  to  have  burst  forth  from  the  body  of  the  comet, 
streaming  off  in  different  directions;  and  so  rapid  were  their 
deflections,  changing  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  that  they  were 
seen  to  change  their  direction  whilst  under  the  gaze  of  the 
observer.  The  figure,  magnitude,  and  brightness  of  the  coma 
and  tail  continued  to  undergo  alterations  in  like  manner. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Sir  John  Herschel  employed  his 
(smous  reflector  in  a  critical  examination  of  the  nucleus.  The 
comet  became  visible  there  on  the  24th  of  January,  1838,  and 
was  observed  by  him  under  very  favourable  conditions  till  the 
middle  of  May  following.  To  the  unaided  eye  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  rf»und,  moderately  well  formed  body  with  a 
planetary-looking  disc,  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  semi-transparent 
vapour,  and  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  a  star  of  the  second  class. 
Bat  when  viewed  through  the  telescope  a  most  surprising 
change  was  perceived  to  have  taken  place  in  it.  Divested  of 
'lie  train,  of  the  brilliant  emanations,  and  the  ever-varying 
phenooacna  which  had  signalized  its  approach  to  the  sun,  it 
^merged  from  his  rays  an  almost  naked  body,  betraying 
evidences  of  the  operation  of  some  powerful  physical  agency 
which  had  wrought  an  entire  transformation  of  its  whole 
structure.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  comet  there  was  seen  a 
*tDall  or  'miniature*  comet,  possessed  of  a  vivid  nucleus,  and 
having  a  head  and  tail  of  its  own,  considerably  more  distinct 
"» their  outline  than  the  outer  or  parent  comet.  In  the  centre 
^f  the  head  of  this  smaller  comet  was  a  point  of  a  brightness  so 
iQteQie  as  to  resemble  a  small  star  shining  amidst  a  dense 
5^<w/«r«;  Sir  John  Herschel  was  doubtful,  however,  whether 
*^  Was  sufficiently  well  formed  to  give  positive  assurance  of 
*>lidlty.  During  its  visible  outward  passage  the  nebulosity 
•Qtrounding  the  nucleus  assumed  a  more  distinct  appearance, 
**I>anding  and  becoming  denser.  The  luminous  tuft  of  rays 
(or  the  'flame,'  as  these  rays  were  almost  invariably  called  by 
*he  observers)  issuing  from  the  head  was  still  very  distinctly 
•*en,  and  appeared  to  be  flung  back  like  a  delicate  veil  over 
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the  head  of  the  comet ;  or  it  might  be  compared  to  the  spn* 
from  a  fouDtain  descending  in  showers  and  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight.  At  last^  enshrouded  in  dense  coma,  it  disappeared 
from  terrestrial  gaze,  speeding  on  its  long  noiseless  journej, 
again  to  revisit  these  parts  of  space  till  the  year  1910. 


I 


Sir  John  Herschel  was  struck  more  particularly  with 
formation  of  the  immense  train  which  issued  from  the  coniet 
when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun.  He  asks  what  h  the 
secret  of  its  development  within  view  of  the  observer ;  of  iti 
outward  direction,  always  pointing  from  the  sun,  in  iti 
approach,  in  its  perihelion  passage,  and  outward  flight.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  conditions,  he  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  energy  of  an  entirely  different  kind  fromgravit^, 
and  far  more  powerful,  must  exist  in  the  sun  to  produce  such 
results.  In  his  announcement  of  this  new  power  ('  Results  of  the 
Astronomical  Observations,  etc. '  (1847),  p.  408),  he  says: — 

'  Nor  let  any  one  be  startled  at  the  assumption  of  such  a  reptilsiTc> 
force  as  here  supposed.  Let  it  bo  borne  iu  miud  that  we  are  dealing 
(in  the  tails  uf  comets)  with  phenomena  utterly  inoompatibld  with 
our  ordinary  notions  of  gravitating  mattei*.  If  they  be  material  in 
that  ordinary  received  sense  which  assigns  to  them  only  ioertis- 
and  attractive  gravitation,  ^vhere,  I  would  ask,  is  the  force  which  c&o 
carry  them  round,  in  the  perihelion  passage  of  the  nucleas,  in  a 
direction  continually  pointing  from  the  sun — in  the  manner  of  a  rigid 
rod  swept  round  by  some  strong  directive  power,  and  in  contravonticja 
of  all  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  which  would  require  a  slo 
angular  movement  of  the  more  remote  particles,  such  as  no  attmcl 
to  tho  nucleus  could  give  them,  supposing  it  ever  so  intense  ? ' 

Then,  turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  immense  tail  of 
comet  of  1680,  he  continues  his  argument: — 

*  The  tail  of  this  comet  in  five  days  after  its  perihelion  pasaigi 
extended  far  beyond  the  earth's  orbit,  having  in  tliat  brief  in 
shifted  its  angnlar  direction  nearly  150''.  Where  can  we  find,  iu 
gravitation  either  to  the  sun  or  to  its  nucleus,  any  cause  for 
extravagant  sweep  ?  But  again,  where  are  we  to  look  (if  only  gro 
be  admitted)  for  any  reasonable  account  of  its  projection  out\card$fi 
the  sun,  putting  its  angular  motion  out  of  the  question  ?  Ne 
calcolatcB  that  the  matter  composing  its  upper  extremity  quitted  tbe 
nucleus  only  two  days  previous  to  its  aixival  at  this  enomotf 
distance.' 

Recognising  the  existence  of  this  force  in  the  sun,  01 
Bessel,  and  others  have  established  its  identity  with  eleclrii 
repulsion.  And  the  spectroscope,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
Huggins,  has  shown  that  the  light  of  the  nucleus  and  coma  of 
comets  is  largely  composed  of  one  of  numerous  forms  of  hyiiio- 
s«i  car 
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carbon  and  vapour  of  sodium.  Professor  Enckc  has  shown 
Uutt  ihe  velocity  of  the  comet  of  1680  through  perihelion  was 
at  the  rate  of  1,240,000  miles  an  hour;  a  speed  such  as  this 
would  seem  to  reduce  the  question  of  the  angular  motion  of  the 
tail  to  an  absurdity  ;  surely  a  continuous  repulsion  of  new 
matter  alone  can  explain  the  phenomena. 

The  impiosiQg  aspect  this  colossal  comet  presented  arrested 
the  attention,  in  the  words  of  a  chronicler  of  the  event,  as  none 
other  had  ever  done  '  since  the  creation/     Halley  says: — 

'At  length  came  that  prodigious  comet  of  the  year  1680,  which, 
dAnendiag  almost  perpendicularly  towardB  the  sun,  rose  from  him 
wpaa  with  as  great  a  velocity.  This  comet,  which  was  seen  for  four 
Months  oontinaally,  by  the  very  remarkahle  and  peculiar  curvature 
cf  its  orbit,  abovo  all  others,  gavo  the  fittest  ocoasiou  for  investigating 
tlie  theory  of  its  motion/ 

Ib  Law's  *  Memorial  Is  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  '  (ed.   1818, 
p.  170)  it  is  said  to  have  had  a — 

'great  blazing  tail  from  the  root  of  it;  was  pointed  as  it  came 
fiuD  the  star,  and  then  spread  itgelf;  was  of  a  broad  and  largo 
■oeot  np  to  the  heavens,  so  that  when  it  was  sett  in  the  west,  and 
oot  of  our  sight,  yet  did  the  stream  of  it  amount  near  to  our  zenith, 
5^  it  keeped  the  course  of  the  moon,  setting  in  the  west,  and  rysing 
in  the  East  a  little  before  day ;  .  .  .  (it)  is  certainly  prodigious  of 
g>«at  alterations,  and  great  judgements  on  theee  lands  and  nations 
for  OUT  sins.* 

Kepler,  '  a  great  German  astronomer,*  had  foretold  that  a  con- 
JBtiction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  the  constellation  Leo  would 
**ke  place  this  year,  and  as  it  happened  while  the  comet  was 
P>*»enl  Kepler  had  said  that  the  event  would  have  *  a  malign 
^ofluence  on  the  Romish  Church  '  I 

But  just  as  the  old  conception  of  signs  and  wonders  in  the 
P*aren«  died  away,  another  of  a  more  material  nature  impressed 
*t«el/  upon  the  public  mind,  and  gave  birth  to  fears  and  fancies 
pf  a  character  so  wild  that  imaginative  folk  were  sent  trooping 
*«»to  the  region  which  Milton  has  designated — 

'.  .  .  A  limbo,  large  and  broad,  since  oall'd 
The  paradise  of  fools.' 

^ere  the  illustrious  divine  and  mathematician  VVhiston  was 
P^'ophel,  priest,  and  king.  Brief  as  must  be  our  glance  through 
^bfe  cometary  world,  it  would  he  incomplete  without  mention  of 
^^^  remarkable  man's  conjectures  respecting  these  anomalous 
^^ttors  to  our  neighbourhood.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he 
^iu  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  so  well  versed  in  mathematics 
tthe  was  chosen  to  succeed  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  Lucasian 
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Chair  of  Mathematics   at   Cambridge.     Inspired   by   the  Ug-l 
science  was  then  for  the  first  time  shedding  upon   the  comet.s, 
he  dreamed  dreams  and  bad   visions.     In  them   he  saw  these 
chariots  of  fire  careering  through  space,  bearing  away  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  to  regions  where  vice  was  to  meet  with  its  merited 
punishment.     In   1696  he   gave  to   the  world  the  fruits  of  his 
fertile  imagination,  in  a  volume  entitled  '  A  New  Theory  of  tbf? 
Earth,  .  .  .  wherein  the  Creation  of  the  World  in  Six  Days,  tie 
Universal  Deluge,  and  the  General  Conflagration,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  shewn  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  Jo 
Reason  and  Philosophy.'     Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  discoverr 
of  the  abode  of  the  unhappy,  he   explains   how  these  denizens 
of  the  comets  are  alternately  exposed  to  the  devouring  he&t  of 
the  solar  fires^  and  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  regions  of  outer 
darkness,  certainl)'   a    novel    idea.       But  his  genius    took  ^tt 
another  flight.     Finding    that   Newton   assigned  to  the  gre&^^ 
comet  an  orbit  which  would  require  575  years  for  the  completioi^| 
of  one  revolution,  Whiston  traced  its  career  backwards  to  tb^^ 
time  of  the  Deluge.     Now  was  revealed  to  his  fervid  vision  the 
agent    which    bad    brought    about    the   great   cataclysm.     He 
describes  minutely  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  bodies,  and 
the  conditions  through  which  they  passed.     We  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  earth  penetrated  the  immense  nebulosity  of  the 
comet  and  attracted  therefrom  a  great  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
flood ;  that  the  proximity  of  the  comet  to  the  earth  raised  a 
great  tide  in  the  subterranean  waters,  and  that  the  outer  form 
of  the  earth  was  changed  from  spherical  to  oval.     This  could 
not  be  done  without  making  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  earth's 
crust,  and  through  these  openings  the  interior  waters  rusbetlt 
and  deluged  the  land.     Pursuing  his  inquiry,  he  found  in  this 
ominous    visitant   the   prodigy   which  glared   down  upon  tbc 
destruction   of   Troy.     Finally,    to    bis    prophetic   vision   w»* 
revealed  the  consummation  of  all  things,  wrought  by  this  same 
comet  whisking  us  round  with  its  tail  after  being  heated  at  tb^ 
solar  fires.  ^^ 

To  astronomers,  however,  the  great  truths  which  were  th^^| 
dawning  upon  Europe,  cheering  the  deathbed  of  Copernicila^ 
bringing  comfort  to  the  prison-house  of  Galileo,  had  a  higli^^ 
significance.   Now,  indeed,  was  being  fulfilled  Seneca's  sagaciol 
prediction  that :   *  Some  day  there  will  arise  a  man  who  wf 
demonstrate  in  what  regions  of  the  heavens  the  comets  take  th< 
way  ;  why  they  journey  so  far  apart  from  the  other  planeti^ 
what  their  size,  their  nature*  {'Quest.  Nat.,'  lib.  vii.,  c  xxvU 
With  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitiUic 
and  the  application  of  mathematical  science  to  the  mc 
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i€  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  became  manifest  that  law,  immutable, 

irresistible,   controlled    and    directed    their    movements  ;     men 

i>eg:aa  to  understand   something  of  the  bond   which  holds  the 

sta.rs  in  their    courses    in    due    relationship   one    to    another. 

A.pplying  his  method  of  geometrical  construction,  which  four 

years  later  he  published  in  his  great  work,  the  '  Principia,'  Sir 

Isaac  Newton   found  that  a  curve  could    be  constructed   that 

would  include  all  the  places,   he   assumed,  in  which  the  comet 

of  1680  woald  move ;  and   he  proved   to  demonstration  that  it 

revolved  in  an  orbit  of  extreme  eccentricity,  which  he  computed 

would  occupy  the  comet  575  years  to  complete.*     The  result 

was  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  for   as  comets 

are  foreign  to  the  solar  system,  coming  in  some  instances  from 

regions   far   beyond    its    utmost    limits,    it   proved  the  law  of 

gravitation  to  be  universal.      From   the   general  application  of 

the  law  it  follows  that  these  bodies  move  in  one  or  other  of  the 

conic  sections — either  the  circle,  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola, 

having  one  of  their  foci  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  sun — and 

^y  radii  drawn  from  the  sun  describe  areas  proportionable  to  the 

times.     Newton  assumed  the  comets  to  be    analogous   to  the 

planets  in  constitution  as  well  as  in  their  orbital  motion.     He 

ttys  that  the — 

'comets  are  compact,  solid,  6xcd,  and  darable;  in  one  word,  a  kind 
of  planets,  which  move  in  very  ublitjue  orbita  every  way  with  tho 
Sfoatest  freedom,  persevering  in  their  motions  even  against  the  com-se 
and  direction  of  the  planets  ;  and  their  tail  is  a  very  thin,  slender 
"poor,  emitted  by  the  nucleus  or  head,  ignited  or  heated  b^  the  sun.* 

The  head  of  the  comet  had  approached  so  near  to  the  sun  as 
*0  be  involved  in  his  atmosphere,  the  calculated  distance  being 
1^,000  miles  from  his  surface.  This  near  appuUe  led  Newton 
to  think  much  upon  the  ultimate  end  for  which  these  bodies  are 
destined  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe.  He  held  that,  .is 
*>nie  comets  approach  so  near  the  sun  as  to  pass  through  the 
"titer  portion  of  his  atmosphere,  they  consequently  experience 
"  resistance,  the  effect  of  which  nrvust  be  to  diminish  their 
projectile  force  and  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  the 
'^^ntrjpetal  force,  and  that  they  will  thus  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  sun  at  each  successive  revolution,  until  at  last  they  are 
precipitated  into    bis  substance.       Hence   their   use,    he    con- 

•  AoooniiDg  to  Professor  Encke'a  maaterly  anftlysia  of  nil  the  observationa 
Jttmled  of  this  comet  it  lequina  tho  vast  ptrir*!,  8.800  yeurg,  for  one  revolution ; 
■t  reotdet  ttota  the  sun  to  a  distance  of  70,400  millions  of  miles.  But  though  it 
*"5v«i  i»ith  a  Tplocity  of  more  thun  a  million  milf  b  an  hour  at  perihelioiv,  at 

rinq  itiouoelv  luovoa  ten  feet  in  a  second — a  speed  much  betow  that  which 
in  the  waters  of  the  Coaeiqaiaru,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco. 
».  975.  K  jectured, 
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jectured,  is  to  recruit   the  sun  with    fuel   to  supply  the  loss 
matter  which  must  arise  from   the  continual  emission  in  everv 
direction    of   the    particles    of   light.     Asked    by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Conduit,  as  to  when  the  comet  of  1680  would  fall  into  the 
sun,  the  venerable  philosopher,   who  was  then   in  his  eightj- 
third  year,  replied  : — 

'I  cannot  say  when  the  comet  of  1G80  will  fall  into  the  sun; 
perhaps  it  will  make  five  or  six  more  revolutions;  hut  whatever  be 
the  innit-aut  nt  which  this  will  occur  the  comet  will  increase  the  eolir 
heat  to  Kuch  an  extent  that  our  globe  will  be  burned,  and  all  animl 
life  will  perish.' 

Physical  laws  were  not  well  understood  in  Newton's  time; 
modern  thermotics  r<*ject  his  data ;  consequently  much  of  bii 
reasoning  is  inexact.  Still  we  are  struck  with  astonishment 
that  he  should  so  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion enter  upon  cosmical  speculations  on  so  vast  a  scale.  He 
thought  it  probable  that  comets  generally  are  drawn  towards 
the  fixed  stars,  into  which  they  ultimately  fall ;  and  upon  tbii 
hypothesis  he  explained  the  apparition  of  those  brilliant  stan 
which  have  at  various  times  suddenly  burst  into  view  with  a 
glowing  illumination  surpassing'  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  have  again  disappeared,  as  happened  in  the  case  nf  tlic 
new  stars  observed  by  Hipparchus,  Tycho  Braho,  and  Kepler. 
Newton  remarks:  *  We  cannot  explain  in  any  other  way  the 
brilliant  light  with  which  they  shone.'  After  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries  of  unexampled  activity  and  achievement  astronomer* 
can  see  no  more  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the 
phenomena — the  sudden  blazing  forth  of  a  magnificent  orb  in 
a  point  of  space  where  before  all  had  been  blank.  Com- 
menting upon  these  and  other  similar  appearances,  Sir  Normiui 
Lockyer  says : — 

'  We  are  driven  from  the  idea  that  the  phenomena  are  produced  bj 
the  incandcGceuce  of  large  masses  of  inattctr,  because,  if  they  were  ^ 
produced,  the  running  dowii  of  bnlliuney  would  be  exceedingly  slow. 
Let  us  consider  the  case,  tbeo,  on  the  supposition  of  Bmoll  niasMS  oi 
matter.  Where  are  we  to  find  them  ?  The  answer  is  easy :  in  ih^ 
small  meteorio  masses  which  an  ovcr-inoroasing  mass  of  evidence 
tends  to  show  occupy  all  the  realms  of  space.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  true  explanation  of  their  existent* 
may  be  frmnd  in  all  probability  in  an  actual  collision  between 
two  meteoric  swarms.  In  *  The  System  of  the  Stars,'  Mis* 
Agnes  Gierke  says  : — 

*  If  we  call  the  smaller  of  the  two  [colliding  boilics]  a  comet,  tb* 
larger  a  nebulous  star,  wo  shall  get  rid  of  much  that  is  hypotheticv* 
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may  racceed  in  realizing  the  situation  more  distinctly.  .  . 
>rmoae  comets  moving  with  high  velocitios,  towards  bodies  [conae- 
ntly]  of  great  attractive  power,  should  Indeed  bo  called  into 
on  to  produce  the  conflagrations  of  *'  new  stars "  ;  but  there  is 
reason  known  to  us  why  these  conditions  should  not  bo  fulfilled.' 

Hlalley's  close  scrutiny  into  the  movements  of  the  comet  of 
50,  based  upon  the  collected  observations  of  the  principal 
ronomers  of  Europe,  led  him  to  the  somewhat  startling  result 
it  when  passing  through  the  descending  node  on  November  11, 
lOur  6  minutes  p.m.,  it  was  not  more  than  a  semi-diameter  of 
I  earth  from  the  earth's  path  on  the  side  nearest  the  sun. 
ii«  led  him  to  reflect  upon  the  effect  which  would  have 
raited  had  the  earth  and  comet  arrived  at  the  point  of  inter- 
ction  of  the  two  orbits  at  the  satiie  time.  Assuming  the 
met's  mass  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  earth  he  con- 
uded  that  their  mutual  gravitation  would  have  caused  a 
ange  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  in  the  length  of 
e  year.  Reflecting  further  upon  the  consequences  of  such  an 
fpulse  he  remarks  that :  '  If  so  large  a  body  with  so  rapid  a 
otion  were  to  strike  thp  earth,  a  thing  by  no  means  impossible, 
e  shock  might  reduce  this  beautiful  world  to  its  original 
aoi.'  Independently  of  the  past  career  of  this  comet,  respect- 
g  which  Whiston  had  done  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  public 
ind,  Halley  was  of  opinion  that  the  earth  had  at  some  remote 
tied  been  struck  by  a  comet,  which  coming  upon  it  obliquely 
^  changed  the  position  ot  its  axis  of  rotation,  the  North 
>le  having,  be  conjectured,  originally  been  at  a  place  near  to 
odson's  Bay.  To  this  cause  he  referred  the  present  rigour 
the  climate  of  North  America ;  and  the  wide  distribution  of 
srine  substances  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  he  regarded 
evidence  confirming  his  hypothesis.  Needless  to  say  that 
odern  investigation  shows  Halley's  views  to  be  untenable, 
has  been  shown  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor  George 
anrin  that  the  possible  amount  of  deviation  of  the  pole  from 
given  position  is  too  small  to  have  produced  the  observed 
itoatic  effects ;  and  that  even  this  small  dislocation  would 
ivolve  geographical  revolutions  stupendous  in  amount  and 
•mpletely  at  variance  with  geological  evidence. 
Laplace  and  Lalande  took  up  the  enquiry  where  Halley  had 
itiu  Lalande's  investigation  led  him  to  the  inference  that,  if 
Comet  were  five  or  six  times  nearer  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
nd  passed  at  a  distance  of  about  40,000  miles  from  the  earth, 
woold  raise  the  waters  of  the  ocean  20,000  fathoms  above  the 
^dinarr  level,  and  that  this  would  suffice  to  submerge  the  con- 
■DCdts  of  the   globe.     Dusejour  points  out  a   fallacy   in  the 
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inference,  according  to  a  principle  propounded  by  D'Alembert, 
who  says  that,  if  we  suppose  the  globe  entirely  covered  hr 
water  to  the  depth  of  one  league,  the  comet  would  occupy 
10  hours  52  minutes  in  producing  its  effects,  whatever  ther 
might  be,  upon  the  tides  ;  and  that  the  duration  would  depend 
neither  upon  the  size  nor  density  nor  proximity  of  the  comet, 
but  solely  upon  the  depth  of  the  fluid.  Laplace  confirmed 
this  conclusion,  and  added  that  comets  pass  so  swiftly  through 
the  planetary  spaces  that  the  effects  of  their  attraction  need 
occasion  no  alarm ;  it  is  only  by  striking  against  the  earth 
that  they  can  be  the  cause  of  mischief  to  our  globe.  But  tbr 
illustrious  author  of  the  *  Exposition  da  Systeme  du  Monde 
did  not  regard  a  collision  with  a  comet  as  impossible;  thoogb 
the  chances  of  such  an  event  are  extremely  slight.  The  m»» 
of  comets  is  small,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from,  say,  Lexeli> 
lost  (cornet,  which  on  the  1st  July,  1770,  approached  the  earth 
within  less  distance  than  any  other  of  recent  years.  Its  distAnOfrj 
from  the  earth  was  rather  more  than  1,4<X),000  miles,  and 
its  action  upon  our  planet  was  insensible,  Laplace  consider 
its  mass  must  be  less  than  one  five^thousandth  that  of  thr' 
earth.  But  like  other  heavenly  bodies  the  comets  differ  nne 
from  another  very  widely  in  mass  and  volume;  and  possihljT^ 
this  thought  led  Laplace  to  depict  in  dismal  colours  the  efle< 
which  he  conceivetl  would  result  to  the  earth  from  a  coliition* 
with  a  comet  having  a  nucleus  comparable  in  some  degree  i'> 
the  mass  of  our  globe.  He  says  that  the  earth's  movemeat 
of  rotation  would  be  changed;  the  seas  would  abandon  their 
ancient  beds  and  rush  towards  the  new  equator,  drowning  in 
one  universal  deluge  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race, 
enlarges  upon  the  theme,  saying — 

*Wo  see,  then,  in  effset,  why  the  ocean  has  receded  from 
momttains  upon  which  it  has  left  inoontestaUe  maricB  of  its  sojt 
VTe  see  how  the  animala  and  pinala  of  liha  MMth  have  been  shU ! 
exist  in  tte  climale  of  Ihfe  nortii,  idMie  their  xenMins  and  impn'i 
kave  bMB  diaee?end;  in  dkori,  snoh  a  cntMti  nijh^  exfiLuns  tb<* 
reocnl  data  of  tha  aoral  world,  certain  win— nia  of  which  do  ooi 
t»  ftntlMr  baek  tkn  ahont  tvo  IfcanMnJ  joan.  .  .  .  Bedooed  to  a 
■■all  gnnp  of  ladiTidnals  whol^  ooeqied  in  fraviding  for  thrir 
da^y  wants  tha  hwasii  race  arasi  naeaatt^y  hnva  lost  the  rencni- 
bcaasft  aaid  ■fnfisli  of  tha  arts  and  nriMBin;  and  when,  later,  oe' 
wnnli  ««n  eraatod  hj  tka  yaocam  of  cmliaatian,  all  was  to  bo 
iiiLiMaaBBJaaif  naMwons^twriBiiitliadhaen  •eluersd,sDd 
an  if  IM  dMn  ftr  the  im  IMO  kad  hma  ylMd  npn  the  earth.' 

Had  Laplace  lirrd  half  a  cmtarr   later,  his  views  on  ^^ 
sahjcct  vonid  in  all  piobahilitT  haw  been  mndifii  d  br  ibe 
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etchings  of  the  *  uniformltarlan  *  school  of  geologist!,  whose 
heories  have  been  accepted  as  affording  the  best  general 
ixplsnatlon  of  all  the  phenomena  the  earths  rugged  ieatures 
Mresent.  Thej  rest  their  theory  upon  the  axiom  that  the  causes 
low  at  work,,  altering  in  slow  and  orderly  fashion  the  conforma- 
MU  of  land  and  sea,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present 
;oQdition  and  appearance  of  the  earth.  Nature,  thej  maintain, 
bu  never  exerted  energies  of  a  more  powerful  kind  ihan  are 
Bow  to  be  seen  in  operation,  denuding  tbe  umtmntains,  filling  up 
ralieys,  and  giving  us  <)thers  in  new  places  ;  her  method  of 
working,  always  gentle  and  uniform,  has  moulded  the  hills  and 
Vallejs  and  arranged  the  land  and  water  just  as  we  find  them. 
All  that  they  demand  for  the  necessary  support  of  their  hypo- 
ihetig  is  an  infinity  of  time;  and  this  they  claim  on  the 
ground  that  Nature  affords  no  sign  of  a  beginning  nor  of  an 
ending. 

Id  other  respects,  science  has  helped  to  remove  the  terrors 
with  which  mysterious  visitors  like  comets  inspired  the  most 
scientific  of  our  ancestors.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  one 
ohhe  grounds  upon  which  Halley  furmed  the  opinion,  that  the 
*«rth  had  at  one  time  been  struck  by  a  comet,  was  the  rigour 
«f  the  climate  of  North  America.  To  this  point  Dr.  Croll 
xldresses  his  learned  and  acute  investigation.  In  his  compre- 
l)«n«ive  work  on  *  Climate  and  Time  '  he  shows  how  all  the 
vari&tions  of  climate  in  the  remote  past  may  conceivably  be 
explained  by  tbe  combined  effect  of  the  secular  changes  in  the 
*tcentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  tbe  precession  of  the  equinox. 
from  this  point  he  argues  that  during  the  period  of  high  eccen- 
tticity  that  hemisphere  which  had  its  winter  in  aphelion  would 
^  ttibject  to  severe  cold,  and  its  snows  would  not  disappear 
iiuring  the  succeeding  short  summer.  With  a  firm  grasp  upon 
*very  detail  of  the  phenomena  which  would  result  from  this 
•longation  of  the  earth's  orbit,  he  shows  how  the  contrasted 
climates  of  the  Pleistocene  period  resulted  mainly  from  this 
ctiange  in  the  earth's  path.  Mathematical  investigation  shows 
*liat  maxima  of  eccentricity  have  occurred  at  intervals  of  about 
100,000  years.  Dr.  Croll  presses  into  service  the  effects  of  the 
|>hytical  agencies  which  follow  from  such  increase  of  eccen- 
tricity, such  as,  among  other  matters,  the  phenomena  of 
Radiation,  and  the  course  of  oceanic  and  aerial  currents. 
Halley's  conjecture  of  the  intervention  of  a  comet  as  the 
<iti«e  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  of  North  America  is  at 
l^t  unnecessary  ;  the  facts  can  be  explained  by  the  operation 
<>t  natural  laws  which  the  progress  of  scientific  enquiry  has 
brought  to  light  since  his  day.     It  can  be  shown  with  something 
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of  nriatheniatical  certainty  that  such  cllniatic  changes  can  be 
accounted  for  by — 

(1)  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  earth's  internal  heat; 

(2)  the  periodic  variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  eftttbs 

orbit ; 

(3)  variations  in  winds  and  in  ocean  currents  produced  by 

change  in  the  shape  of  the  continents. 

To  consider  the  effect  of  (3)  we  hare  only  to  compare  the 
physical  conditions  of  Greenland  and  Norway,  which  an?  m 
the  same  degree  of  latitude,  but  the  latter  of  which  enjoyi  the 
warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  while  the  other  has  a  col<i 
Polar  current  along  its  shores.  If  Central  America  wwe 
submerged,  the  Gulf  Stream  would  probably  pass  on  into  the 
Pacific,  and  would  not  reach  Western  Europe  at  all ;  if  a  cold 
Polar  current  were  instead  to  flow  along  the  shores  of  Norway 
and  the  British  Isles  a  climate  like  that  of  Greenland  woqIA 
doubtless  he  produced.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  dissent 
from  Dr.  Croll's  suggestions.  For  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient 
that  they  explain,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  th^ 
conditions  which  forced  Halley  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  m- 
collision  with  a  comet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  solution  offered  by  '  uniformitarian 
theories  is  scarcely  now  regarded  either  as  absolute  or  universal  — 
Of   late    years    there    has     been    a    marked    tendency    aniongj' 
leading  geologists  to  approach   the  subject  with   open  mindfr  - 
They   are  not    indifferent   to  the  reasoning  of  physicists  anci 
mathematicians,  whose  investigations   are  based  upon  a  fuUc*^ 
knowledge  of  physical  and   mecbantcal  laws  than  was  possible r^ 
say,  fifty  years   ago,     In    1892    Sir  Archibald    Geikie,  in   hi^^ 
presidential    address   delivered   at    the  meeting  of  the  Brilist^ 
Association  at  Edinburgh,  admitted  that  he  had  not  found  ih< 
perfect   answer    to    the    puzzle    propounded   by  the  physicist 
Taking    an    historical     survey    of    geological     science    during 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  marked  out  with  a  bold  hand    th^ 
evidences,  everywhere  visible,  of  vast  physical  changes  having 
occurred  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  more  particularly  in  th' 
northern  hemisphere,  and  that,  too,  after  roan   had  become 
denizen  of  the  earth.     The  climate,  which  had  previously 
so  mild  that  evergreen  trees  had  flourished  within  ten  or  tweh 
degrees  of  the  North  Pole,  became  so  severe  that  vast  sheets  t»' 
snow  and  ice  covered  the  north  of  Europe,  extending  almost  ^^^ 
far  as  the  southern  shores  of  England.     The  transformation  w»^ 
not  a  mere  episode  tasting  but  a  few  seasons;  when  it   final i^^ 
disappeared    it   left   Europe   and   North   America   profountl/,^ 

changed 
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in  tbe  character  alike  of  their  scenery  and  of  their 
t«.  In  their  own  native  valley  of  the  Thatnes  prlini- 
io  had  fought  his  way  with  flint  implements  ainon;^  lions 
ers,  wild  horses  and  hippopotami)  and  other  creature*  of 
ical  climate.  What  became  of  them?  They  became 
or — 


t* 


ven  into  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  into  Africa.     In  their 

tune  northern  furnis — the  reindeer,  glatton,  musk-ox,  woolly 

8,  and  manimQtb.     Such  a  nmrvelluus  tran^foruialion  .  .  . 

hat  after  all  was  but  a  brief  portion  of  geological  time  .  .  . 

entitled  to  rank  as  a  catastrophe  in  tho  history  of  tbe  globe  ' ; 

Archibald  Geikie  gives  unhesitating  expression  to  his 
I  that  the  changes  were  brought  about  '  mainly  if  not 
'  by  the  operation  n(  forces  external  to  the  earth.' 
reiterated  recognition  of  possible  cosmical  agency  in  the 
ion  of  the  transformations  everywhere  visible  on  the 
surface  leads  us  to  consider  what  are  our  chances  of  a 
k  with  a  comet,  antl  with  the  probable  stream  ol  meteors 
observation  has  shown  in  numerous  instances  accom- 
Mnets.  AragOj  discussing  the  question  with  his  usual 
lays: 

pg  acknowledged  tho  possibility  of  a  ahock,  let  u^  Iinsten  to 

It  its  probability   is   exceedingly  smalL     This  will  appear 

a  first  sight  if  we  compare  tho  immensity  of  tho  Bpace  in 

IP  earth  and  the  comets  revolve  with  the  small  volumes  of 

idics.      Mathematical   calculation   allows   us    to    go  much 

it  fumisbes  the  numerical  evaluation  of  tho  probability  in 

.  .  .     Let  us  consider  a  comet  of  which  we  km»w  nothing 

that  whfui  it  is  passing  through  the  perihelion  it  would  be 

kc  sun  than  we  are  ourselves,  and  that  its  diameter  would  be 

oue-fourth  of  that  of  tho  earth  ;  the  calculus  of  probabilities 

~  t  out  of  281  millions  of  chances  there  is  only  ouo  which  is 

ble ;   that  there  exists  only  one  which   could   lead   to  a 

of  the  two  bodies.' 

rdly  gracious,  however  true  it  may  be,  to  disturb  the 
izing  effect  of  this  statement  by  observing  that  Arago's 
jtion  leaves  out  of  count  the  immense  nebulosity  which 
tt  all  cases  surrounds  the  head  of  the  comet,  through 
S  might  pass  without  experiencing  much  inconvenience, 
the  earth's  attraction   holding   the  comet  captive   for 

that  the  great  principle  of  the  conversion  of  mechanical 
into  heat  is  understood,  and  can  be  demonstrated  both 
•ry  and  experiment,  Halley's  conjecture  respecting  a 
of   the    earth   with    a    comet,  having  a  solid   nucleus 

comparable 
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comparable  to  the  mass  of  the  earth,  is  no  longer  tenaM 
signs  are  found  in  ihe  earth's  crust  of  any  catastrophe  atj 
approaching  in  violence  to  that  which  would  result  froni 
actual  collision  of  two  such  bodies.  Were  two  bodies  of  «| 
mass  moving  in  opposite  directions  to  strike  each  other,  tl 
motion  would  for  tbe  moment  b«  stopped,  and  the  sum  of  t| 
energies  of  motion  would  be  entirely  converted  into  heat.  | 
this  point  Tyndall  sajs:  ■ 

'Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  weight  of  the  earth  and  the  velocity | 
which  it  moves  through  apaco,  a  simple  calculation  enables  nl 
detomiine  the  oxact  amount  of  heat  that  would  ho  devoloj 
supposiug  the  earth  to  strike  agaiuBt  a  target  strong  enough  to  i 
its  motion.  Wo  could  toll,  for  example,  the  number  of  degl 
which  thie  amount  of  heat  would  impart  to  a  globe  of  water  eqoi 
the  earth  iu  sizo.  Majcr  and  HelmlioHz  have  made  this  calcnw 
and  found  that  tho  (luantity  of  heat  which  would  he  generate! 
this  colossal  shock  would  be  quito  sufBcieut,  not  only  to  infna^ 
ontiro  earth,  but  to  roduce  it  iu  great  part  to  vapour.' 

Two  bodies  such  as  we  are  here  supposing — of  equal 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  striking  against  each  otl 
would  coalesce,  and,  abandoned  to  the  influence  of  solar 
tation,  would  fall  together  upon  the  sun.  This  is  the  mazidi 
effect  which  would  result  from  direct  collision  annihilating 
respective  motions  of  the  two  bodies,  their  masses  and  t] 
velocities  being  equal.  But  since  comets  have  been  clot 
observed  with  the  telescope,  none  has  ever  come  within  ouri 
bearing  indications  of  possessing  a  mass  in  any  way  compaa 
to  the  earth  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  alJ 
certain  comets  have  masses  so  very  inferior  to  that  of  our  e< 
that  a  direct  meeting  would  have  little  resemblance  to  the  ih 
of  which  Tyndall  speaks.  There  is  reason,  too,  for  thin| 
that  their  physical  constitution  differs  from  that  of  the  etk 
that  they  resemble  and  are  of  the  same  order  as  meteorites^ 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  ejection  from  the  interiors  of  \i 
planets  or  suns.  Chemical,  physical,  and  microscopical  czm 
nation  of  the  composition  and  structure  of  meteor-stones,] 
spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  light  of  comets,  all  point  { 
common  origin.  The  expulsive  force  shown  by  obsen'atio 
reside  in  the  sun  indicates  the  only  conceivable  wa|[ 
accounting  for  their  existence.  J 

These  considerations  lead  the  thoughts  to  Dr.  Olbersl 
ruption  hypothesis,  which  startled  the  astronomical  world  in 
early  days  of  the  present  century.  In  the  wide  space  betw 
Mars  and  Jupiter  Keplor  had  intimated  that  a  large 
should   pxistj  according  to  an  empirical  law  which  seemc 
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rrgrulate  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sud.  None, 
however,  had  been  seen,  but  three  very  small  onefr — Ceres, 
Pallas,  and  Juno — were  discovered  in  this  region.  Olbers,  in 
March,  1807,  found  a  fourth,  Vesta,  near  the  point  through 
which  for  three  years  he  had  been  watchin^r  to  see  if  other  like 
t>odies  would  pass.  Then  Olbers  threw  out  the  bald  suggestion 
that  these  remarkably  small  bodies  were  fragments  of  a  large 
^lobe,  such  as  astronomers  bad  long  expected  to  find,  rent 
Asunder  by  the  breaking  forth  of  internal  forces,  in  character 
resembling,  but  in  intensity  immensely  greater  than  those  which 
have  produced  on  the  earth  volcanic  mountains,  earthquakes,  and 
the  upheaval  of  the  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Here  mechanical 
law  interposed,  pointing  out  that  if  a  disruption  such  as  that 
sapptosed  by  Olbers  had  actually  occurred  the  fragments  would 
all  return  to  the  point  of  space  where  the  separation  had  taken 
pltce.  In  order  to  put  this  question  to  the  test  the  zone  was 
marked  out  into  sections,  and  each  section  placed  under  the 
scrutiny  of  an  observer.  The  closest  attention,  however,  failed 
to  detect  any  common  point  of  intersection  of  their  orbits ;  the 
/itlle  wanderers  took  each  one  its  own  course:  therefore  Olbers' 
ibeory  must  be  rejected.  Time  passed  on,  but  no  better  way 
Could  be  thought  of  for  explaining  this  swarm  of  miniature  worlds, 
^bich  now  number  over  four  hundred,  many  of  them  so  liny  that 
*■  ^^alk  round  half  a  dozen  of  them  would  hardly  suffice  a  man 
"^r  a  morning  constitutional.  At  last  it  was  recognized  that 
*lfc«re  was  another  element  in  the  question  which  had  escaped 
^^^ntioD,  namely,  the  attraction  of  the  planets  on  either  side, 
<*»"awing  them  farther  and  farther  away  from  their  original  path, 
^loreover,  it  was  urged  that  the  supposed  planet  may  have  had 
^  crust  of  a  tension  sufficiently  elastic  to  cause  it  to  resist 
^■^terior  energies  of  less  force  than  were  strong  enough  to  burst 
^0«  globe  asunder,  and  to  project  the  fragments  into  independent 
^•"tiits.  These  small  bodies  are  necessarily  subject  to  secular 
^^-riation,  and  the  limit  of  this  variation  has  never  been  calcu- 
'^ted.  The  distinguished  geometrician,  Lagrange,  computed 
***«  force  which  would  be  necessary  to  burst  a  planet,  and  on  the 
^*su!nption  of  the  planetoids  having  had  an  origin  in  common 
^«  estimated  that  the  force  which  gave  them  their  present  orbits 
^as  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  greater  than 
ttiat  which  projects  a  cannon-ball.  He  goes  further,  and  shows 
^W  a  fragment  propelled  with  an  initial  velocity  121  times 
^^L  C^Tnter  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball  would  become  a  direct  comet, 
^^F  ^ilb  a  parabolic  orbit.  Here  we  seem  to  come  upon  the  track 
H  of  the  origin  of  these  wild  wanderers,  exj>elled  from  their 
11        *»riginal  home. 
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He  would  be  a  bold  man  who,  in  the  face  of  modem  physics, 
dared  to  look  with  favouring'  eye  upon  legendary  lore  for 
enlightenment  regarding;  the  mystery  which  still  clings  around 
the  storj  of  our  earthly  dwelling-place.  We  need  not,  therelorf, 
pursue  the  inquiry  into  the  dim  region  of  tradition.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that,  if  Professor  Falb's  prediction  of  a  collision  of 
Tempers  comet  witb  the  earth  be  fulfilled,  we  may,  in  the 
still  small  hours  of  the  night  of  November  13th,  189^),  have  \ 
realistic  experience  of  the  power  of  a  comet  to  disturb  llie 
equilibrium  of  Mother  Earth.  But  as  to  the  valae  to  be  pi^l 
upon  the  German  professor  s  prediction,  it  may  turn  out  to  bj^ 
of  the  cliaracter  of  many  another  delusive  vision  seen  in  the 
higher  walks  of  the  land  of  philosophical  dreams.  Our  o»'o 
Astronomer-Royal  will  have  none  of  it ;  at  any  rate,  be  poiot* 
out  that  the  comet  will  probably  not  arrive  at  the  point  where 
the  two  orbits  intersect  until  March,  four  months  after  the  eartb 
has  shot  by  the  place.  Besides,  it  is  one  of  the  feeblest  of  ibe 
denizens  of  the  planetary  spheres,  and  is  probably  fast  hastening 
to  its  end,  when  only  the  attenuated  ghost  of  a  comet,  in  the 
form  of  straggling  meteors,  may  some  darksome  night  startle 
the  upturned  gaze  of  the  belated  traveller  wending  his  home- 
ward way. 
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Akt.  VII. — Reports   as   to   Statistics  by   tite   University  Courts 
of  Uie    Scottish    Universities   to   the   Secretary  for   Scotland. 

SCOTTISH    education    has,    no    doubt,    made    considerable 
progress,  and  has  certainly  experienced  inanj  vicissitudes, 
since  that  grey   February   day   in    1413,  when  the  worthy  and 
enlightened    Bishop    VVardlaw    gathered    his  '  learned    clerks  * 
round  him  in  the  refectory  oi"  the  old  munastery  of  St.  Andrews, 
aind  read    the  Bull    of  Pope  John  XX HI.  converting  into   a 
university    the  voluntary   association   ol    four    lecturers  on   the 
canon  law  and  three  teachers  of  philosophy  and  logic,  who  for 
some  years   had   been   prelecting   with    high  hopes   and  great 
enthusiasm  to  as  many  young  men   as  cared  to  listen  to  them. 
John    Knox    would    have    some    difficulty   in    recognizing    the 
5>cottish  public  school  of  to-day,  with  its  grants  and  rates  and 
codes,  its  free  education  and  its  compulsory  attendance,  as  the 
heir  to  'the  parochial  seminary  of  learning' — to  use  the  cum- 
broas  and  slovenly  but  by  no  means  meaningless  phrase  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott — by  the  establishment  of  which,  more  than  by  the 
victory  he   gained  over  Roman  Catholicism,  he  impressed   the 
•tainpof  his  personality  upon  a  whole  nation.    Bishop  VV'ardlaw 
and  even  Robert  Rollock,  who  as  *  Regent'  and   sole  professor 
rtwted  the  Presbyterian  College  of  Edinburgh  in  1583,  would 
•*e  no  connexion    whatever   between    the    meagre   institutions. 
'^ith  which  their  names  are  associated  and  the  present  Univer- 
*uies   of   St.    Andrews    and    Edinburgh,    with   their  elaborate 
fouries  of  study  and  systems  of  government — their  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Theology,  of  Science  and  Medicine,  their  Rectors  and 
Cbiuicellors    and     Principals,    their    Courts    and    Senates  and 
^uncils,  their  Professors  and  Lecturers,  Examiners  and  Demon- 
strators.      Yet    throughout    the   four    centuries    during    which 
^^tland  has  possessed  a  scheme  of  education   worthy  of  the 
***nie  there  has  been  maintained  a  continuity  both  of  purpose 
^d  of  organization.     She  has  never  had  a  Humboldt  to  guide 
her  educational  destinies.     But  the  increasing  patriotic  purpose 
*liich    has    run    through  the  many  ages  of  her  history   could 
***>tlly  have  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  watchword  which 
^Umboldt  gave  to  Prussia  when  he  became  head  of  the  Educa- 
*'oq  Department  in  Berlin  : — 

. '  Es  ist  nicht  darnm  zu  thun  dasa  Schulen  nnd  Univorsitaton  in 
^Uiem  triigen  uod  kraftloaen  Gewohnheitsgange  blieben,  sondern 
^^i^mi,  daes  durch  kio  die  Bildimg  der  Nation  auf  eine  imiuer  hohoro 


^^Ufe  gebracht  werde.' 
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*  To  raise  the  culture  of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher* 
bj  means  of  schools  and  universities  has,  undoubtedly,  been  the 
object  of  the  reformers  who,  at  various  periods  in  the  historr 
of  Scotland,  have  laid  their  sometimes  rude,  but  never  quite 
irreverent,  hands  upon  either — or  both. 

The  continuity  of  intimate  association  between  school  and 
university  has  been  preserved  as  religiously  as  the  continuitj 
of  purpose  which  has  utilized  them  for  the  elevation  of  national 
culture.  In  1496,  or  two  years  after  Aberdeen,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  originally  Roman  Catholic  Universities  of  the  North, 
vras  instituted,  the  Scots  Parliament  passed  the  first  of  a  lon^ 
series  of  Education  Acts.     That  statute  enjoined — 

*  that  the  harona  and  freeholders  of  the  Kingdom  should  send  tbeir 
eldest  auDB  aud  heirs  to  the  schools  till  they  were  well  instructed  ia 
Latin,  and   thereafter  to  attend  the  universities  for  a  term  of  tlire» 
years  to   study  Arts  and  Law,  in  order   that  justice  might  reigo. 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  that  the  Sheriffs  and  other  judges  ftcltus 
under  the  authority  of  the  King  might  know  how  to  administer  eqnid. 
justice  to  all  the  people,  so  that  the  poor  people  might  have  uo  uoA. 
to  apply  to  the  King  for  every  small  injury.'  ^^H 

The  Reformation  revolutionized  Scottish  education.    Thepariifca 
schools  which  it  established  were  an  absolute  contrast  in  character 
to  the  grammar  and   monastery  schools  that  they  supplanted. 
Yet  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Act  of  1496,  the  maintenance 
of  a  direct  connexion  between  school  and  university,  has  never 
been   lost    sight  of,     The   pathetic  ambition   of  the  *  virtuous 
peasantry '  of  the  North  to  see  their  sons  '  wag  their  heads  i*> 
pulpits'   has  enshrined    the    connexion    in   the  Scottish  heart. 
The    '  kailyard,'    which    has    made    the    fortune    of    an   entire 
Scottish   school  of  fiction,  ^  now  brings  a  smile,  now  brings  a 
tear,'  as  Burns  said  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     Yet 
the  picture  which  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  that  school  has 
drawn  of  a  '  lad  o'  pairts '  proceeding  direct  from   the  parish 
school   to   the   university,   and,  with   the  help  of  that  modest 

*  endowment  of  research  '  known  as  a  '  bursary,'  attaining  th^ 
highest  distinction  there,  is  no  fanciful  one.  And,  underl^iog 
the  difticulties  which  the  Scottish  Universities  must  now  face 
and  overcome  if  they  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  is  the 
fundamental  question.  Can  this  old,  honoured,  and  valuable 
connexion   between  «cho(ds  and   universities,  this  ladder  from 

*  kailyard  *  to  college,  be  preserved  ? 

The  leading  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Scottiab 
Universities  during  the  last  half-century  are  almost  entirelj  tbe 
results  of  two  University  Statutes  that  were   passed  in  ll?^^ 
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and  1889.  The  Act  of  1858  assigned  a  common  constitution 
to  the  four  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St.  Andrews.  The  leading  officials  in  each  of  the  four  are  ihe 
Chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  General  Council,  a  bodj 
composed  of  graduates  in  Arts,  and  others  who  although  they 
may  not  have  graduated  have  gone  through  certain  university 
classes ;  the  Rector,  who  is  elected  by  the  students  in  actual 
attendance  at  classes ;  and  the  Principal,  who  is  the  working 
head  and  corresponds  to  the  Head  Master  of  an  English  public 
school.  The  governing  body  of  each  university  is  now  the 
Court,  which  is  comprised  of  these  three  officials,  of  *  Assessors ' 
or  deputies  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Rector,  ol 
two  representatives  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  university  is  located,  four  *  Assessors  '  chosen  by  the 
General  Council,  and  four  chosen  by  the  Senatus  Academicus 
or  Professoriate.  The  Scottish  Universities  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  identical  in  constitution  that  a  very  brief  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  requiml  to  give  effect  to  a  suggestion,  which 
has  been  made  more  than  once  during  the  past  few  years,  for 
federating  them  into  a  *  University  of  Scotland/ 

The  Act  of  1889  was  the  result  of  a  protracted  agitation 
which  had  for  its  object  the  bringing  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities into  line  with  modern  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  Act  of  1858 ;  only  now,  after  the 
lapte  of  eight  years,  are  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion coming  to  be  understood.  The  Act  placed  the  re-moulding 
of  the  destinies  of  the  universities  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive 
Commission,  which  has  this  year  been  discharged.  It  decreed 
that  the  sum  of  42,000/.  should  be  paid  annually  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  Parliamentary  grant.  In  1892  this  national  endow- 
ment was  increased  by  30,000/.,  as  a  result  of  a  readjustment  of 
taxation  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the  Education  and 
Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Act.  The  changes  accomplished 
bj  the  Commission,  through  Ordinances — which,  after  being 
considered  by  the  different  bodies  representing  the  opinion  of 
the  universities  and  by  the  Legislature,  and  after  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  have  the  authority  of  Acts  of 
Parliament — are  considerable.  The  doors  of  the  universities 
hare  been  freely  opened  to  women  ;  the  experiment  of  •  co- 
education' is  under  certain  modifications  being  tried  in 
Scotland,  as  it  is  being  tried  in  several  of  the  American 
colleges  and  in  the  University  of  Wales.  The  curriculum  in 
each  of  the  universities  has  been  to  a  large  extent  recast. 
The  fees  of  the  professors  have  been  thrown  into  a  common 
fand.     The   status    of    assistant-professors    has    been    greatly 
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improved.     The  number    of   lecturers,    as   distinguished 

prut'essors,  has  been  increased  to  so  great  an  extent  that  i(  it 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  within  the  last  few  ye 
a  new  class  of  teachers  has  been  added  to  the  university  equij 
ment  of  Scotland.  Above  all  things  the  institution  of  i 
tolerably  severe  'preliminary  examination,'  conducted  by  a 
Board  nominated  by  all  the  universities,  has  struck  a  severe 
blow  at  the  overcrowding  of  classes  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Medicine.  At  the  latest  of  these  examinations,  altbough 
Scotland  has  now  become  accustomed  to  them,  and  Scoti 
schools  and  '  coaches '  have  had  ample  time  to  organize 
system  of  preparation  adequate  to  meeting  them,  out  of  1619 
entrants  in  Arts  and  Science  .029  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
were  'plucked.'  The  institution  of  a  'preliminary  '  in  medicine 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  young  men  in  Scotland  who 
follow  the  career  of  doctor.  The  number  of  entrants  and  of 
failures  alike  has  decreased  in  consequence.  Yet  of  the  213 
who  tried  their  fortune  at  the  '  preliminary  '  at  the  beginning  of 
last  winter  session,  36  failed  absolutely,  and  only  116  pasted 
in  all  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined. 

Edinburgh  still  holds  the  '  premier'  place,  in  most  respecti, 
among  the  four  Scottish  Universities.  A  glance,  therefore,  ai 
its  position,  as  revealed  in  the  statistics  which  have  been 
published  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  lJ^89,  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  changes  efTected  during  the  regime  of  the 
<!efunct  Commission.  In  the  session  of  1689-^0  the  Senalu 
Academicus  of  Edinburgh  consisted  of  38  Professors,  arranged 
in  four  Faculties,  Arts,  Divinity,  Laws,  and  Medicine.  It 
now  consists  of  50  Professors,  arranged  in  six  Faculties,  Arts, 
Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Music.  In  1889  Ldi 
burgh  bad  9  University  Lecturers ;  now  it  has  50. 
number  of  assistant-professorships  has  not  materially  chao 
during  these  years  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  fallen  from  53 
47.  Rut  they  arc  on  the  whole  better  endowed  than  t 
used  Ui  be.  An  assistant-professor,  whose  subject  is  a  popu 
one,  who  secures  an  appointment  to  a  lectureship,  and  who 
conducts  summer  classes,  may  reckon  on  an  income  of  betw 
300/,  and  400/.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  total  of  matri 
latcd  students  in  1889-90  was  3002  it  was  in  1897-98  oOl 
2813.  Even  from  this  total  there  fall  to  be  deducted 
female  students  \  so  that  during  nine  years  the  attendance 
of  male  students  has  fallen  from  3602  to  2G07,  or  Dead/, 
1000.  During  the  same  period  the  attendance  at  Glasgo' 
which  is  the  second  of  the  Scottish  Universities  in  point 
attendance,    has    fallen    from    2101    to    1533.     Altogether  the 
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Mtendance  at  the  four  universities  has  declined  by  a  total  of 
early  1700. 
To  understand  thoroughly  the  present  position  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  it  is  necessary  \o   glance   not  only  at   the  special 
^atutes  which  have  effected  direct  changes  in  their  constitution 
snd  position,  but  at  the  contemporaneous  legislation  which  has 
imed  at  the  improvement  of  the  schools  with  which  they  have 
been  for  centuries  intimately  associated.     The  most  important 
Ineasore  dealing  with   Scottish   schools   that   has   been    passed 
during    the    last    half-century    is    the   Act    of    1872,    ^hich    is 
popularly    styletl    the    Young'    Act,    after    the    Lord    Advocate 
(now     Lord    Young)    who    piloted    it    through    the    House    of 
Commons.     It  did   for  Scotland  what  the  Forster  Act  of  1870 
"did   for   England,     But   in  many   respects  it  was  much  more 
'advanced,'     In  particular,  it  dealt  with   secondary  as  well  as 
elementary  education  ;  the  burgh  academy  as  well  as  the  parish 
ichool  came  within  its  scope.      It  gave  encouragement  to  the 
teaching   in   public    or    state-aided   schools    of  those    subjects 
owing  to  proficiency  in  which  the  pupil   in  the  old  '  parochial 
seminary  of  learning'  used  to  pass  from  it  to  the  university, 
with   the  help  of  a  scholarship  or  *  bursary/    which  in  some 
Cases  did  not  amount  to   more  than    lOZ.  a  year.     The  Young 
'Act  was  rendered  more  effective   by  supplementary   legislation 
Bo  1878  and  1883.     A  further  and  most  important  change  was 
bfiected  when  Parliament  resolved,  in  place   of  annually  voting 
fcertain  sums  from  Imperial   funds  in   aid    of  expenditure  from 
ocal  rates,  to  hand  over  for  distribution  among  the  county  and 
Ktier  local   authorities   the  produce  of   the  duties    on    certain 
cise  licences,  together  with  a  part  of  the   probate  duty.     In 
tingland  the  whole  of  this  contribution  was  giv^en  to  the  local 
Authorities  in  relief  of  local  rates.      In   Scotland,  however,  after 
fsroriding   for  the  distribution   among  the   local    authorities  of 
KOiDS  equivalent  to  the  previous  grants   in    aid,  and   a  special 
grant  in  aid  of  local  rates  in  the   Highlands  and  islands,  it  was 
determined,  in  accordance  with  a  general  desire  in  Scotland,  to 
devote  the  balance  towards  the  relief  from   payment  of  school 
f^es  in  state-aided  schools.     This  determination  was  embodied 
in  the   Local  Government    (Scotland)   Act   of  18811,  and   the 
UiOQDt  available  for  the  purpose  was  then  estimated  at  247,000/. 
Neit  year  a  supplementary  Act  was  passed  allocating  a  further 
««in  of  40,000/.  a  year  out  of  Scotland's  share  of  the  duties 
for  the  same   purpose.      When  the  English  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1891  was  passed,  providing  for  an  annual  grant  out 
of  money  voted  by  Parliament  in  relief  of  school  fees  in  England 
<ut(l  Wales,  it  became  necessary  that  a  corresponding  grant  out 
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of  Imperial  funds  should  be  given  to  Scotland.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  was  passed  the  following  jear  the  Education  and 
Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Act,  which  substituted  an  anouil 
grant  of  265,000/,,  or  such  other  amount  as  Parliament  mar 
determine,  having  regard  to  the  fee  grant  in  England,  for  thfr 
balance  of  the  licences  and  probate  duties  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  school  fees.  Altogether  a  sum  of  upwards  of  300,000/.  i* 
devoted  annually  to  the  relief  of  school  fees.  By  the  direct  voting 
by  Parliament  of  an  annual  grant  of  265,000/.  towards  the  fee 
grant  in  Scotland,  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  balance  of  the 
licences  and  probate  duties  became  avaiJabEe  for  other  subjects. 
Of  this  sum  30,000/.  go  to  the  universities,  and  60,000/. 
secondary  education. 

Meanwhile  other  efforts  bad  been  made,  both  by  legislatti 
and  administration,  to  improve  the  condition  of  secondary 
education  in  Scotland.  On  the  advice  of  a  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Educaitoo 
Act  of  1872,  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  Endowed  Schooli 
and  Hospitals  in  Scotland — of  the  •  monastic  *  order  so  well 
known  in  England,  and  founded  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  a  select  number  of  poor  but  privileged  children— an 
Act  was  passed  in  1878  giving  the  governing  bodies  of  theie 
institutions  power  to  frame  schemes  throwing  them  open  to  a 
larger  portion  of  the  public  and  converting  them  essentially  into 
higher-class  schools.  The  permissive  character  of  the  meaiQit, 
however,  rendered  it  to  a  large  extent  inoperative,  and  it  ir«i 
superseded  by  the  Educational  Endowments  Act  of  1S82,  which 
appointed  a  Commission  with  powers  to  enquire  into  the 
management  of  all  but  a  few  specially  excluded  educational 
endowments,  and  to  draw  up  schemes  for  their  administration. 
The  Commissioners  were  enjoined  to  conserve  vested  in 
so  far  as  possible,  and  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  *  spirit' 
founders*  intentions.  At  the  same  time  it  was  laid  down  amoi 
their  instructions  that  *  special  regard  be  had  to  making  pro* 
vision  for  secondary  or  technical  instruction  in  public  schooli» 
and  that  *  the  new  governing  bodies  consist  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  of  persons  elected  by  public  bodies.'  The  general 
result  of  this  legislation  is  that  the  funds  of  the  leading  endoive<} 
hospitals  of  Scotland — such  as  Heriot's  and  Watson's  io 
Edinburgh,  Hutcheson^s  in  Glasgow,  and  Gordon's  in  Abcnle"' 
• — have  been  largely  diverted  to  the  giving  of  secondary  »n" 
technical  education  in  public  schools  and  colleges.  The  tots' 
income  of  the  endowments  which  have  been  dealt  with  und^ 
the  Act  of  1882  is  about  180,000/1 

In     1884    a    separation    was   made    of    the    administrati' 
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functions  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Ediicatton  Departments 

in  Whitehall.  AsScotlnnJ  has  now  its  own  educationri!  bureau, 
omtrolled  bv  a  special  Committee  of  Council  aad  a  permanent 
Hoder-secretary,  who  are  respansible  to  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  educational  administration  as  a  whole  has  received  a 
liilip  from  the  concentration  of  energy  in  the  Scottish  Office. 
In  particular,  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
^■ondition  of  the  higher  schools — variously  styled  'academies,' 
•higb  schools,'  and  *  grammar  schools  ' — which  are  to  be  founds 
cot  only  in  the  large  cities,  but  in  the  more  important  of  the 
fimaller  country  towns  of  Scotland.  As  has  been  seen,  the 
Gdocation  and  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1892  has  set  free  the 
sum  of  60,000/1  lo  be  applied  annually  to  secondary  education, 
and  this  sum  is  allocated  by  the  Education  Department  in 
conjanction  with  committees  representing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  different  counties  of  Scotland.  The  existing 
«econdary  schools  are  systematically  inspected  by  the  Depart- 
ment, which  further  encourages  the  teaching  of  *  specific  subjects ' 
— these  are  to  all  intents  secondary  subjects  under  another 
.oime — in  the  ordinary  state-aided  public  schools.  The  Depart- 
ment took  another  and  important  step  in  the  same  direction 
in  1888  by  establishing  what  are  known  as  *  Leaving  Certificate ' 
examinations.  These  were  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the 
authorities  of  secondary  schools,  and,  as  their  name  implies, 
were  intended  to  test  the  scholarship  of  pupils  who  had  passed 
through  these  institutions.  For  four  years  the  examinations 
Were  confined  to  the  secondary  schools.  But,  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  extent  of  higher  instruction  given  in  ordinary  state- 
aided  schools,  the  pupils  of  these  were  admitted  to  the  exami- 
nations in  1892.  The  success  of  these  examinations  has  been 
extraordinary  and  rapid.  The  number  of  higher  schools  that 
Ure  offered  candidates  rose  from  52  in  1892  to  73  in  1897 ; 
<bc  number  of  state-aided  schools  has  risen  from  63  to  289. 
The  list  of  candidates  has  risen  in  the  one  class  from  3,420 
to  5,111,  in  the  other  from  1,755  to  11,267.  The  rush  of 
<^adidates  is  perhaps  too  great. 

'It  is  impossible,'  says  Sir  Hehry  Craik,  Secretary  to  the  Scottish 
lilacstion  Department,  in  his  latest  Report  un  the  subject,  *  to  resist 
*iie  coDclnsion,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  received  from 
Ktenl  of  the  levisers,  that  a  large  number  of  caudidates  have  been 
•rot  in  who  have  not  reached  anything  like  the  requirerl  standard, 
■od  that  some  school-managers  and  teachers  have  scarcely  realized 
^litt  that  standard  is.  In  connection  with  this,  I  have  to  call 
*^iion  to  a  practice  which  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  some  cases, 
^  which  amounts  to  an  abase  of  the  whole  examination — that  of 
Vol.  188.— iVo.  375.  L  seading 
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Rending  in  candidates  at  tLe  age  of  eleren  or  twelve  yeare, 
Candidates  of  the  ages  named  can  rarely  have  reached  the  stage 
which  should  mark  the  close  of  a  Becondary-Bchool  career  ;  and,  even 
if  they  §uccocd  in  the  cxamijmtion,  it  can  hardly  be  by  a  oonne  of 
cdacation  conducive  to  their  real  benefit.' 

The  rush  to  obtain  the  leaving  certificate  is  however  very 
natural,  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  of  Scotland,  and  various  other  professional  examining  bodiei, 
including  the  Genera]  Medical  Council,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  the  Wai 
Office,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  accept  this  testi- 
monial to  scholarship  in  lieu  of  such  preliminary  examinations 
as  they  themselves  hold. 

It   has  been   necessary    thus    amply   to  elucidate  the  actual 
position  of  secondary  education    in    Scotland   at    the   prescol 
moment,  because  it  is  on  account  of  that  position  that  the  first 
of  the  diflicuUles  which  between  them  constitute  the  problem  »t 
present  before  the  Scottish  Universities   is  certain  to  emer^. 
Secondary  schotds  are  still,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  recently 
been  done  for  them,  the  weak  points  in  the  Scottish,  as  tbey 
are  in  the  English,  educational  system.     They  stand  in  need  of 
organization  ;  they  stand  still  more  urgently  in  need  of  endov^H 
ment,  that  they  may  be  relieved   of  the   work   of  clementaijl^l 
instruction,  which,  if  they  are  to  live  at  all,  they  are  compelled^ 
to  perform.     An  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  required  to  acconi' 
plish  the  reform  ;  but  this  can  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 

The  solution  of  the  secondary  education  problem  will  deprirC| 
the  Scottish  Universities  of  a  portion  of  their  revenue. 

*  The  special  Bervice  of  the  Umversities  of  Scotland,*  wriJ 
Mr.  Hume  Brown,  the  biographer  of  Knox  and  Buchanan, '  has  been  * 
Bupply  the  want  of  those  aecondary  schoole  which  the  Reformert 
BotJghfc  to  ttake  part  of  their  national  system  of  education,  bat  failed 
to  achieve,  through  the  poverty  of  the  conn  try  and  the  selfishness  of 
the  leading  nobility.  Under  the  existing  circmnstances  this  wastbe 
higheai  service  the  ScottiHh  Universities  could  have  done  to  tbe 
country ;  but,  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  during  ihe  nioeteeatli 
century,  this  function  has  gradually  disabled  them  from  adequate^T 
meeting  the  modem  conception  of  a  fully  equipped  university.'       h 

The  most  patriotic  of  Scotsmen  cannot  deny  the    truth  ^B 
these  words.     The  late  Professor  Blackie,  v-hose  loVe  of  counfj 
was  beyond  dispute,  and,  indeed,  frequently  ran   into  exc 
was   in   the  habit  of   complaining  that  he  had  to  devote 
energies  to  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  alphabet.     There  was 
exaggeration  in  the  complaint,  and  the  teacher  who  had  to  ^"^ 
himself  up  to  the  often  hopeless  and   always   dreary  tuk     ^ 
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Itrjiag:  to  teach  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the  two  hundred  lads  who 

tTowded  his  class-raom,   could  find  little    time    for   the  more 

congenial  work  of  making  his  brighter  pupils  really  acquainted 

with  Hellenic    life  and  literature.     The  institution  of   a  pre- 

lloiinarj    examination    in    Arts     has     put    an     end     to     the 

teaching'  of  the  Greek   alphabet,  at  all  events  in  classes  meant 

I  to  qualify  for  a  university  degree.     But  it  has  also  struck  a 

i  Wow  at  the  overcrowding  of  class-rooms  by  young  men  who, 

however  stupid   or    ill-instructed    they    might    be,    were  large 

contributors  to  the  fee  funds  of  the  universities.     The  blow  has 

to  some  extent  been  softened  by  the  maintenance  within   the 

walls  of   the    universities  of  what  are  styled    '  non-qualifying 

I  classes/  in  other  words  by  the  granting  of  permission  to  the 

professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and   mathematics  to  teach    young 

men   preparing,    not    for    a    degree,    but    for    the    preliminary 

examination    in    Arts,       Admittedly,    however,    this    is    but    a 

I  provisional  though  popular  arrangement,  which  will  disappear 

vben  secondary  education  is  placed  on  a  sound  basis.     It  is 

'  dijapproved  of  by  more  than  one  of  the  University  Courts,  in 

which,  owing  to  the  expiration  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive 

Commission,  is  now  vested  the  power  of  initiating  university 

reforms. 

There  are  thus  two  leading  tendencies  in  Scottish  education 
%l  the  present  moment.  The  one  means  ultimately  the  estab- 
liihment  of  a  closer  connexion  between  the  universities  and 
the  different  grades  of  schools  than  previously  existed.  The 
other,  which  has  received  an  enormous  impetus  from  the  Act  of 
ltlS9  and  the  changes  made  by  the  late  Commission,  means 
ultimately  the  confinement  of  the  universities  to  the  work  of 
giving  genuinely  superior  instruction  on  the  side  of  Arts  and 
wppljing  an  adequate  training  for  the  *  learned  '  professions. 
The  outcome  of  the  two  tendencies,  when,  like  the  Rhone  and 
'heSaone,  they  unite,  must  be  the  reduction  oi  the  number  and 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  students. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  Arts  classes, 
through  which  all  Scotsmen  must  pass  who  desire  to  qualify  as 
^tt^j  of  any  of  the  Presbyterian  denominations,  and  through 
*hich  most  Scotsmen  pass  who  intend  to  practise  as  *  advocates  ' 
*t  the  Edinburgh  bar,  are  still  large  enough  to  tax  to  the  full 
the  energies  of  professors,  assistant-professors,  and  lecturers, 
out  the  statistics  oi  attendance  during  the  past  decade  reveal  a 
defection  from  the  Scottish  Universities  which  is  certain  to 
wve  far  more  serious  consequences  than  the  not  altogether 
**<lesiraWe  decrease  in  the  attendance  at  the  Arts  classes : 
i  the  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  medical 
L  2  students. 
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students,   more    particularly  in  Edinbur^fh  and 
many  as  2025   medical  students  matriculated  in  Edinburgh  ir 
1^89;   in   1897  the  number    was    1417,  a  decrease  of  608.    In 
Glasgofv    the  diminution   during  the  corresponding  period  hu 
been  253,  from  818  to  5G5.     This  falling  oflf  is  due  in  some 
measure,   no  doubt,  both   to  the  institution  of   a  preliminary 
examination  of  a  tolerably  sev'ere  character,  and  to  the  recent 
extension   of  tbe   medical   curriculum   from   four  years  to  five. 
The  prospect  of   so   long  a  period   of  study  naturally  debars 
many  young  men  from  facing  the  keen  competition  and  many 
uncertainties  of  a  doctor's  life.     These  are,  however,  compara- 
tively secondary  considerations.     The  truth  is  that  Edinburgh 
— Glaigow    may    for   the    sake   of    argument    be    left    out   oF 
consideration — although  it   still   enjoys  a  very  high  reputation 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Science  in  tbe 
world,  no  longer  enjoys   its   old    monopoly  either  in  number  of 
students  or  in   prestige  of  teachers.     Nothing  is  more  certaijL 
than  that  when  London  gets  a  start  as  a  teaching  university,  aU 
least  a  half  of  the  English  stu<lents  who  now  attend  Edinburgk 
will  desert  it.     The  Scottish  Universities  are  also  being  iojureiL 
by  the  increasingly  formidable  rivalry  of  the  English  provincial 
colleges,*  and  still  more  of  the  numerous  universities  which,  in. 
many    cases    handsomely   endowed    and    well    equipped,  havff 
sprung  up  in  the  British  Colonies  and  the  United  States.     The 
students  who  used  to  Oock  from  Australia  and  Canada  in  their 
hundreds  to  Scotland,  and  more  particularly  to  Edinburgh,  will 
soon  have  to  be  counted  by  tens. 

Academic  patriotism  in  Scotland  has  now  to  reckon  not  only 
on  severe  and  Increasing  competition  from  without,  but  on  ^ 
very  formidable  secession  within.  ^H 

*It  has  long,'  writes  the  anonymous  author  of  a  small  monogmp'^i 
on  Scottish  education,  '  been  a  practice  with  well-to-do  profeaBiooc^ 
and  hu^iueBB  tneu  iu  tho  large  cities,  who  dosii-o  their  sons  to  attain  ^ 
high  standard  of  goneral  cidture  before  settling  down  to  thoir  lif^^ 
career,  to  send  them  in  the  first  place  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  ana«l 
suLseijueQtly  to  Oiford  or  Cambridge.  Now,  however,  the  Scottiial> 
portion  of  this  curriculum  is  boiug  dropped,  and  tbo  promising  soxs^ 
of  rich  fathers  are  being  sent  direct,  from  schools  which  are  approxi"* 
mating  more  and  more  to  Eton  and  Harrow,  to  the  £nglLs]> 
nnivorsiiies.  Fashion,  or  what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  "  gentility* 
has,  no  doubt,  a  little  to  do  with  this  change^  Many  we&l^y 
Scotsmen  send  their  sons  to  tbe  English  imiyersitiee  for  much  tib^ 

>••  Mr.  Joeeph  Chamberlain,  in  tho  course  of  a  speech  he  delivered  «d 
November  Srd,  1897,  at  GLiagow,  na  Lord  Boctor  of  tbe  UniTeraity,  exproaaeJ 
his  strong  desiro  for  tbe  eatablisiunent  of  a  *  University  of  the  Midlands.' 
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■e  reaeon  that  they  themselves  desert  the  Church  of  their  fathers 
join  the  Scottish  Episcopal  comimmioD,  which  haa  withiu  the  last 
latter  of  a  century  become,  iu  point  uf  social  position)  more 
flnential  than  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  taken  together.  The  one 
p^  \By  indeed,  almost  the  necessary  sequc^I  to  the  other.  "  Fashion  " 
»e8  not,  however,  account  entirely  for  tho  increasing  tendency  of 
X)t8men  to  prefer  the  English  universities  to  their  own.  Oxford 
^  Cambridge  are  now  competing  with  EJinburgh  and  Glaegow,  not 
ify  in  classics  and  mathematics,  their  supremacy  in  which  has  never 
pVl  seriously  questioned,  but  in  philosophy  and  science,  in  which 
9Q  strength  of  Scotland  haa  hitherto  been  supposed  to  lie.  They 
Iso  supply  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  that  advanced  knowledge, 
oth  in  Arts  and  in  Science,  which  is  connoted  by  such  phrases  as 
inecial  studies  "  and  "  honours  section,"  to  the  pussession  of  any- 
ung  approaching  to  which  the  Scottish  colleges  can  make  no  claim. 
ad  thus  it  is  that  when  a  University  Court  has  to  select  a 
"ofeesor,  either  of  an  ancient  or  of  a  "  modem  "  subject,  of  Greek 
of  history,  it  almost  invariably  selects  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge 
nduate,' 

The  Scottish  Universities  are  threatened  with  a  mitldlc- 
Lss  as  well  as  with  a  Mashionahle*  defection,  but  for  a  very 
Qerent  reason.  Professor  Ramsay,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  well 
town  as  an  authority  on  both  secondary  and  superior  educa- 
>n  in  the  North,  and  who  Jook  an  active  part  in  passing  and 
II  more  in  modifying  the  Act  of  1889,  has  indicated  the 
uses  and  character  nf  this  middle-class  defection  in  a  public 
ttement,  which  be  made  at  a  time  when  something  like 
panic  had  been  created  by  the  publication  of  statistics 
dicating  the  falling  ofF  of  attendance  nt  the  universities. 
eferring  to  Mhe  causes' wbich  tend  to  keep  students  away 
om  the  universities  altogether,  he  said  that — 

indonbtedly  one  of  these  causes  is  the  institution  of  the  leaving 
rtificate.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  many  parents  and  scholar?',  having 
litied  a  certificate  testifying  that  a  complete  cotirse  of  education  hail 
len  gone  through  iu  a  secondary  school,  and  finding  that  that 
rtificate  is  accepted  by  certain  professional  bodies  as  a  sufficient 
•oof  of  general  education,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  certificate,  and 
ilieve  that  nothtug  more  in  tho  way  of  general  education  is  required. 
I  the  old  days  many  business  men  and  others  sent  their  sons  to  the 
uversity  as  a  regular  and  necessary  finishing  to  the  school  course, 
d  without  having  any  intention  of  aiming  at  a  degree.  Such 
■rents,  unhappily,  seem  now  to  be  contenting  thomselves  with  the 
iving  certificate,  which  they  apparently  accept  as  being  as  good  af 
«  certificates  which  they  looked  to  their  sons  to  get  from  a  certain 
imber  of  the  Arts  classes.' 

This  is  quite  true;  and  the  middle-class  defection  from  the 

universities, 
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universities,  which   Professor  Ramsay   deplores,  is  certain  to 
become  more  marked  as  the  years  pass,  and  as,  on  the  one  baud, 
the  value  of  the  leaving  certificate  as  a   testimonial   to  calto^^ 
is  generally  recognized,  and,  on  the  other,  the  increasing  coq^| 
petition   of  life  compels  young  men  to  enter  upon  a  businen 
career  as  soon  as  they  have  left  school.     Some  fifty  years  ago, 
it  was  a  common  complaint  that  the  Scottish  Universities,  from 
the  character  of  the  teaching  given  in  their  junior  Arts  clafle^_ 
were   *  taking  the   bread   out  of  the  mouths  of  the  secondtilH 
schools.'     The   tables  are  now  turned^  and   with  a  vengeanotf. 
The  secondary   schools,  in    spite    of   incomplete   organization 
and  most  inadequate  endowment,  are,  from  the  teaching  tliejf 
are  already  able  to  give,  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  d^ 
the  universities. 

All   wi&e   friends   of   the   Scottish   Universities    admit   ii 
these  institutions  are  face  to  face  with  a  serious  situation,  if  i 
a  grave  crisis.    The  establishment  of  preliminary  examinations, 
the  improvement    in   the    quality   of  the  instruction   given  ia 
secondary  schools,  the  caprice  of  fashion,  the  increasing  keenness 
in  the  competition  of  business  life,  the  breaking  down   in  tbe 
old  monopoly  of  the  Scottish  Medical  Schools,  the  rivalry,  which 
now  embraces  all  departments  of  culture  ami  professional  traio- 
ing  of  English,  American,  and  colonial  universities — all  these 
circumstances  point  to  two  things,   a  very  large   reduction  in 
the  attendance    at  the   four  Scottish   colleges,   and    their  con- 
version into  purely  national  institutions.       At  various  periods 
in  the  past,  indeed,  each  of  the  four  has  enjoj^ed  a  reputation 
that  extended    far  beyond   Scotland.      St,   Andrews  was  at  the 
height    of   its  fame  in    the    fifteenth  century.      The  teaching 
of  Andrew  Melville  and  his  associates  of  the  ultra-reforming 
party  in  Glasgow  during  the  sixteenth  century  was  so  efficient, 
and    so  pptvaded    by   an    enthusiasm  which    was    not    wholly 
theological,  that  students  flocked  to  attend    it  from    all    part* 
of  Europe,      In  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  th^^ 
very   remarkable  succession   of  scholars  known  as  the  *  Ab**' 
deen  doctors'  transferred  the    centre   of  intellectual  attracti"^ 
in   Scotland  from  the   Cl}de  to  the  Dee.      In   the  eighteeO^ 
century   came  the    turn    of    Edinburgh ;    the   celebrity  of    *^ 
Gregories,  its  Reids,  and  its  Monros  secured  for  it  a  positioa  ^^ 
pre-eminence   alike  in   mathematics,  in    metaphysics,    and    ^H 
medicine.     It  is   not  easy  to  see,  however,    how   history  i*    ^^ 
repeat   itself  through  the  gaining  of  similar  successes  in  •;-»** 
international    field    by    the    Scottish    Universities.      For   tl»^3 
have  now  to  compete  with  an  increasing  host  of  rivals,  some     ^ 
which,  such  as  the  older  English  colleges,  are  superior  to  xh^J* 
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l»  pecuniary  resources,  while  others,  such  as  the  modern  German 
^Diversities,  are  superior  tu  them  in  organization  and  in  varied 
(ttractiveness  of  curriculum. 

The  Universities  Act  of  1889  has  probably  exhausted  itself, 
|o  f ar  as  alterations  and  reforms  of  a  far-reaching  character  are 
poDcerned.      It   is   notorious   that   the   Executive   Commission 
Appointed   under  it  had  done  its  utmost  three  years  ago,  with 
the  powers    and    endowments    entrusted    to    it,    so    far   as    the 
three  larger  universities   are  concerned.     It  would   have   been 
ilischarged    before  this  year  but    for    an    unfortunate   dispute, 
complicated  and    embittered   by  apparently  interminable   liti- 
gstion,  which  has  arisen  over  the   attempt   to  effect   a   union 
betneen  the  venerable  University  of  St.  Andrews  and  a  new 
college,  of  the  type  of  Mason's  College  in  Birmingham,  which 
has  been  established  in  the  neighbouring  and  flourishing  com- 
mercial city  of  Dundee.     It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  of  the 
changes    that    have    been    accomplished,    either   on    the    direct 
initiative    of    the    Commission    or  during    its    term  of  power, 
are  calculated   to  strengthen    the   universities  for  the  struggle 
that  is  before  them.     It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,   whether  this 
can  be    said  of   what   in    the  opinion  of   many    is    the   most 
important  change  of  all — the  admission  of  women  to  university 
classes.     The  experiment  has  not  received  anything  like  a  fair 
trial — anything  like  that  trial  which  has  now  been  given  to  *  co- 
education *  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  has  resulted  in  dis- 
appointment, failure,  and  reaction.     All  that  can  safely  be  said 
iQ  the   meantime  is  that  women  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
fiwalities  now  afforded  to  them  of  obtaining  superior  instruction, 
^  such    numbers   as    to    compensate    to    some    extent  tor  the 
Alarming  decrease  in  male  students.     Last  session  25G    women 
^ttatriculated  at  Glasgow  and  206  at  Edinburgh.     The  peculiar 
*cilarm  of  St.  Andrews  as  a  residential   university   town — '  the 
^Scottish  Oxford '  it  has  been  termed,  and  not  without  reason,  by  its 
*dmirers — has  attracted  to  it  such  a  number  of  girl  students 
ftom  England  and  Scotland  that  owing  to  their  influx  the  atten- 
i^ance  at  the  smallest  and  oldest  of  the  universities  has  increased 
Ixistead  of  fallen  oif.      Last  session,  in  spite  of  the  difticulties 
lind   litigation  to  which  allusion  has  been  already   made,  and 
iNrhich,  unless  they  are  brought  to  a  close,  may  have  a  serious 
Inflect  upon  the  future  of  St.  Andrews,  the  number  of  students 
llvas  236 — the  largest  total  that  has  ever  been  reached. 
|i     The  value  of  other  portions  of  the  work  done  by  or  in  the 
Dreign   of  the  Universities  Commission  is  less  doubtful.      The 
iprovement  in  the  position  of   assistant   professors  and    the 
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appointment  of  lecturers  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  hal 
added  greatly  to  the  teaching  power  of  the  colleges.  The 
emoluments  of  ordinary  professors  in  the  smaller  of  them  harc^ 
been  materially  improved.  Even  in  St.  Andrews  the  income^^ 
of  the  Professors  in  the  Arts  Faculty  vary  from  500/.  to  8(.H)^^ 
Several  of  the  professorships  in  the  two  larger  universities  are, 
in  spite  of  the  Act  of  1889,  better  endowed  than  all  but  a  verv 
few  similar  positions  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  stipends 
of  the  Professurs  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  are  1,100/.,  1,176/.,  1,270/.,  and 
1,100/, ;  those  of  the  corresponding  teachers  in  Glasgow  are 
still  higher,  being  1,430/.,  1,350/,,  1,440/.,  and  1,252/.  It  i« 
possible  that  the  future  will  see  some  reduction  in  the  endow- 
ments of  the  professoriate,  when  the  teachers  whose  interests 
were  efleclually  safeguarded  when  the  Act  of  1889  was  passwi 
retire  or  die.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  definitely  fixwl 
by  Ordinances  framed  by  the  Executive  Commission,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Queen  in  Council^  that  the  salaries  of 
certain  professors  shall  not  fall  below  a  specified  sum.  In 
any  case  the  position  of  a  Scottish  professor,  with  an  income 
of  1,000/.  and  with  the  leisure  for  original  work  that  ii 
afforded  by  a  vacation  extending  to  five- — in  some  cases  t« 
seven — months,  must  always  have  a  fascination  for  the  best 
scholars  that  other  universities  can  produce.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  make  a  selection  from  among  the  present  occupnft 
of  Scottish  chairs  by  way  of  proving  the  reality  of  this 
fascination,  although  anyone  who  glances  at  the  lists  which 
constitute  the  University  Senates  at  the  present  time  will  see 
that  they  include  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  brilliant  ol 
English  students  in  classics  and  mathematics,  philosophy  anu 
literature.  The  name  of  one,  full  of  years  and  honours,  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  without  offence  being  given  to  hii 
colleagues,  who  united  two  years  ago  with  the  most  distin- 
guished representatives  of  science  from  all  parts  of  the  world  »> 
celebrating  his  academic  Jubilee.  That  William  ThomsoB> 
Lord  Kelvin,  should  have  given  all  the  W{)rking  years  of  hi* 
long,  successful,  and  beneficent  life  to  Glasgow  University  ** 
teacher  of  natural  philosophy,  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  futu'* 
of  the  Scottish  prolessoriate. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Scottish  Universities  will  "^ 
either  harassed  or  helped  by  legislation  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  to  come.  Now  that  the  Executive  Co'**' 
mission  has  been  discharged,  they  will  be  left  under  the  contra' 
of  their  Courts.  These  bodies,  the  constitution  of  which  b** 
already   been  described,  have  considerable  powers  of  effecti**^ 
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changes,  and  Jike  the  CommUsion,  by  mean*  of  Ordinances, 
which,  when  thej  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Universities 
Coromittee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  by  the  Sovereign,  have 
the  binding  force  of  law.  But  they  are  not  permitted  to  make 
any  radical  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  institutions 
whose  future  is  to  some  extent  in  their  hands.  As  has  been 
teen,  they  have  not  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  fixing  the 
stipends  of  professors  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  Evea 
before  any  considerable  reform  of  the  kind  which  comes  within 
their  province  to  initiate  can  be  effected,  the  Courts  of  all  the 
Uoiversities  must  show  themselves  to  be  of  one  mind — » 
contingency  which  is  not  at  all  probable.  There  are  certain 
things  which  cannot  be  done  either  by  fresh  legislation  or  by 
efficient  University  Court  administration ;  there  are  certaia 
Other  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  natural  decline 
in  the  attendance  at  the  Medical  Schools  cannot  be  arrested  by 
sny  artificial  means,  although  of  course  any  very  distinguished 
professor  will  invariably  attract  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Arts  Faculties  will  not  again  compete  with  the 
higher  schools  in  dulng  the  work  of  secondary  education.  The 
Vagaries  of  fashion  and  the  necessities  of  business  competition 
must  be  allowed  to  do  their  worst.  Nor,  it  may  be  predicted 
vith  perfect  confidence,  will  any  serious  attempt  be  made  to 
raise  the  fees  of  students.  It  is  the  lowness  of  these  fees — they 
are  lower  by  a  half  than  those  charged  by  the  London  colleges 
— and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  living  in  such  a  town  as 
St.  Andrews,  or  even  in  such  a  city  as  Edinburgh,  that  com^ 
pensates  to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  the  espj-it  tie  corps  which 
counts  for  so  much  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Were  Scotland^ 
indeed,  in  the  happy  position  of  Germany,  where  students'  fees 
represent  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the  universities^ 
there  would  prnbably  be  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  free- 
education  system  from  schools  to  colleges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  wise  educatiunal  reformers  in 
Scodand  can  do,  at  all  events  at  the  present  moment,  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  countrymen,  by  means  of  a  special 
appeal,  to  the  necessities  ot  the  universities — necessities  which 
most  be  dealt  with  immediately  if  these  institutions  are  to  do 
their  proper  work  with  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  efficiency. 
These  necessities  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  summed 
op  in  an  urgent  demand  for  a  great  increase  in  teaching 
power,  especially  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  The  professoriate  ia 
*t  once  the  strong  and  the  weak  point  in  the  Scottish  university 
^ttejn.  It  is  a  source  of  strength,  Inasmuch  as  the  poshioa 
<rf  one  of  its    members,   with   considerable    endowments    and 
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leisure  so  ample  as  positively  to  invite  to  original  work  in 
scholarship^  science^  or  letters,  is  still  calculated,  as  has  been 
already  indicated,  to  attract  eminent  thinkers  and  scholar*  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  But  it  is  also  a  source  of  weakneM, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  professor  to  do  justice  to,  or 
even  to  make  the  acquaintance  of,  every  member  of  his  classei, 
except  in  St.  Andrews,  where  undergraduates  are  so  few 
and  have  so  many  advantages  that  this  most  picturesque  of 
aU  Northern  seats  of  learning  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
becoming  a  genuine  Scottish  Oxford,  if  it  could  be  cat  adrift 
from  the  litigation  and  internal  dissensions,  on  what  seem  triflai 
to  outsiders,  which  threaten  to  strangle  it.  There  is  at  piCMOt 
one  teacher  to  every  forty  students  in  Scotland,  a  ratio  whidt 
still  compares  unfavourably  with  the  German  realized  ideal  of 
one  to  eleven.  While  it  has  never  been  contemplated  to  rednoe 
the  statutory  emoluments  of  the  professors  so  as  to  endoir  s 
new  and  subordinate  class  of  teachers,  it  is  admitted  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  relieve  them  of  the  drudgery  which,  in 
spite  of  preliminary  examinations,  still  falls  to  their  lot. 

Some  years   ago,  many  Scottish   educationalists    seemed  to 
favour  the  introduction    into  the   universities  of  the  German 
system  of  extraordinary  professors  and  Privatdocenten.,  with  the 
help  of  the  extra-mural  lecturers  who  have  long  been  recognized 
by  the  college  authorities  as  giving  an  equivalent  to  univenitr 
instruction,  and  who,  in  Edinburgh  more  particularly,  are  both 
numerous  and  well  paid.     This  idea  would  appear,  howe»ef, 
to  have  been  abandoned;  at  all  events  the  late  University  Com- 
mission made  no  attempt  to  give  effect  to  it  when  it  had  sn 
opportunity  of  doing  so— an   opportunity  which  it   is  safe  to 
say  will  never  occur  again.     The  trend  of  opinion  in  Scotland 
is    distinctly    and    indeed    overwhelmingly    in    favour   of  tbe 
strengthening  of  the  professoriate  by  grafting  on  it  something 
like  the  tutorial  system  of  England.     We  say  *  something  like, 
because  the  poverty  of  Scottish  students  and  the  genius  ot  the 
Scottish  people  alike  forbid  the  conversion  of  their  colleges  into 
*  residential  '  universities  of  the  type  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
And  in  trying  to  establish  something  like  the  tutorial  sy»teixi,it 
will  probably  be  found  advisable  to  follow  in  the  path  which 
Scottish  enthusiasm  for  the  higher  education  has  taken  in  the 
past.      The  private  benefactors  of   the    universities    were  in 
the  habit  of  endowing  small  scholarships  or  bursaries,  varyiDg 
between  bl.  and  30/.  a  year  for  four  years,  and  devoted  mainlj 
to    the    maintenance    of    poor    undergraduates.       The    value 
of  these   can   hardly   be   exaggerated ;    but   for  them   the  con- 
nexion  between  ^  kailyard '  and  college,  so  honourable  to  both. 
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lutd  not  have  been  maintained.  But  it  is  now  admitted  on 
1  hands  that  the  universities  are  more  than  adequately  supplied 
ith  these  modest  endowments  of  research.  Almost  every  Arts 
adent  in  St  Andrews  is  a  bursar.  Fully  a  half  of  the  Arts 
Dilents  in  Aberdeen  are  bursars.  Almost  every  year  bursaries 
D  a-bejgrging  in  Glasgow  because  there  are  no  applicants  for 
lem.  The  total  annual  value  of  bursaries,  scholarships,  and 
ilonrships  in  Edinburgh  is  upwards  of  10,000/.  What  is 
rgently  required  in  Scotland  is  the  endowment  not  of  under- 
raduate  but  of  post-graduate  research — in  other  words,  the 
itablishment  on  a  large  scale  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 
I  enable  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  under- 
■aduates  in  Arts  and  Science  to  carry  their  researches  further 
r  some  years  and  under  conditions  of  comparative  comfort, 
attain  endowments  of  this  kind  exist  already,  such  as  the 
law  Fellowship  for  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Ferguson 
ibolarships  for  Philosophy,  Classics,  and  Mathematics  in 
Iftigow.  But  they  are  few,  and  the  holders  of  them  are  not 
mpelled  to  do  ordinary  teaching  work  within  the  walls  of  their 
livcrsities.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  if  post-gra*]uate 
learch  is  to  be  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
d  fellowships  on  a  national  scale,  Scottish  thrift  and  shrewd- 
ts  will  insist  that  the  fortunate  winners  of  them  shall  '  do 
nething  for  their  money.'  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why 
Sh  should  not  be  employed  in  teaching  undergraduates  while 
;j  are  pursuing  their  own  advanced  studies.  Thus  at  least 
!  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  the  tutorial  system  could  be 
Iroduced  into  Scotland  without  injuring  the  professoriate  or 
tniging  national  educational  tradition. 

But  the  promotion  of  post-graduate  research,  in  association 
tb  and  as  a  means  towards  efficient  undergraduate  teaching, 
[aires  not  only  scholarships  and  fellowships  but  books. 
)on  this  necessity  Dr.  Dickson,  Curator  of  the  University 
brary  in  Glasgow,  who,  as  the  translator  of  Mommsen  and 
having  been  a  professor  in  two  Scottish  universities,  has  a 
im  to  be  heard  on  all  matters  affecting  scholarship,  speaks  out 
phatically  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  has  published,  under  the 
e  of  *  The  University  Library — what  it  is  and  what  it  ought 
be.*  Referring  to  *  the  holders  of  fellowships  or  scholarships, 
0  are  assumed  to  be  occupied  with  post-graduate  studies '  and 
0  *  are,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  young  men,  hardly  in  a 
rition,  it  may  be,  to  buy  many  books,  but  full  of  eager  interest, 
h&siasm,  and  aspiration,  ready  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
advancing  their  knowledge  and  maturing  their  fitness  for 
ce  as  present  or  future  teachers,'  he  says : — 
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'  One  tears  the  queetion  asked,  "  Why  do  tbe  Scottish  Univenil 
80  often  choose  their  profesBors  from  men  trained  wholly  or  partiully 
in  the  great  English  tin i varsities  rather  thau  frum  the  ranks  of  tlieir 
own  alumni  f     Why  should  thoy  continue  a  practice  which  nuy  be 
virtnally  con8trued   intu   a  oufoiision  of  inability    to  prodace  fil 
occupants  for  their  own  higlicst  places?"     On  this  subject  I  mBr. 
perhaps,  touch  the  more  frouly  that  I  hare  had  the  fortune  to  huld, 
however  unworthily,  two  Scottish  professorships  in  succession,  «ri 
have  had  the  privilege,  moreover,  of  contributing  incidentally  to  tiw 
furthernnce  of  historical  studies  at  Oiford  by  bringing  within  reioh 
of  the  English  reader  a  work  which  has,  I  am  told,  for  thirty  yom 
exercised  a  lar^e  influence  there.     It  iscertaiuly  no  matter  forregnt 
that  the  Scottish  Uuiversities  should  have  had  the  benefit  of  tiiicli 
pre-eminent  scholarship  as  has  now  adorned  through  four  genotatiotui 
the  Greek  chair  in  Glat>gow.     None  the  less  it  seems  strange  that  w 
pupil  of  Saudford,  Lushingtou,  or  Jebb  has  filled  that  chair ;  aad  it 
can  sciarcely  bo  aei:j^uicsced  iu  as  a  normal  stnto  of  things,  under  which 
this  result  should  accrue  as  a  hroadeniug  basis  of  precedent.     It  was 
a  favourite  assumption  at  one  time  tliat  this  lack  of  higher  nitiTO 
scholarship  was  due  to  the  abeenco  of  fellowships,  which  might,  tl 
in  Oxford  and  CambridgQi  keep  their  holders  resident  and  in  tooch 
with  the  university  life,  and  might  enable  them  to  continue  their 
own  studies  while  taking  part  in  tutorial  work.     Accordingly,  a  m 
was  raised  for  the  endowment  of  such  fellowships,  which  has  iDct 
with  some  sympathy  and  support.     Unhappily  they  have  beeaooo- 
stitutcd  on  the  basis  of  too  brief  a  tenure  and  (except  in  one  or  two 
instances)  of  too  inader^uate  value  to  be  holpful  in  fostering  devotion 
to  the  life  of  a  si-holar  ;  and  under  the  pressure  of  university  needs 
they  were  applied  for  a  time  in  some  departments   to  supply  tlie 
tutorial  aid  now  more  wisely  provided  by  Ordinance.     But  even  with 
a  longer  tenure  and  with  greater  encouragoments  to  postpone  pn^ 
feasional  pursuits,  the  scheme  was  doomed  to  failure,  not  merely 
through  the  absence  of  ulterior  motives  to  exertion,  but  through  the 
absence  of  due   practical  facilities  for  prosecuting  the   studied  in 
which  there  had  been  every  promise  of  distinction.     If  the  appaiabi* 
in  tbe  library  for  continuing  and  advancing  these  studies  is  io  aoioe 
respects  fragmentary— in  all  defective  and  inadequate;  if,  where  we 
may  find  one  book  on  a  subject  we  have  to  desiderate  in  vain  Bevenl 
others;  if  one  department  can  only  be  enriched  at  the  expense 
another's  requirements  being   postponed   or   refused ;    if   a  newJ 
suggested  periodical  could  only,  as  hitherto,  bo  got  at  the  cost 
discontinuing  another ;   if  on   every  fresh    demand   tbe   studio 
disposed  Fellow  can  only  be  relegated  by  his  alma  mater  to  pursOi 
his  quest  as  best  he  may  at  an  English  or  Cuntiucntal  university,  or 
directed  to  make,  on  every  occasion  when  he  wishes  to  oonanlt  son© 
monumental   work,  a   pilgrimage   at   his  own    cost   to   the  Biitiah 
Museun^,  ho  can  only  abandon  in  despair  the  task  of  ripening  \aB 
attaintiients  on  Scottish  soil.  ...     It  is  plain  tbat  the  main  materialfl 
adid  means  of  research,   not   only   in  all  the  subjects  of  law  and 
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iivinity,  "but  in  tbo  fields  of  philology,  pluloaopliy,  and  literataro» 
Jinclnded  in  the  Faculty  of  Arta,  are  to  be  found  in  books,  and,  as 
r-gards  the  more  recent  forms,  largely  in  periodicals,  and  that 
(ortber,  even  in  the  domains  of  observational  and  experimental 
research,  it  is  only  through  the  modiuiu  of  books  preserving  the 
noords  of  preriuas  investigations  tbat  the  enquirer  can  learn  his 
whereftbouts  and  be  saved  from  the  quest  of  what  is  alreaiiy  known 
or  from  claiuiing  the  merit  of  a  discovery  which  belongs  to  another. 
The  library,  which  is  in  many  cases  the  sole  iustrumeut,  most  be  in 
»ll  an  indispeTisable  cuncomitant,  of  reseai'ch.  Wbat  then  is  to  be 
tlioQght  of  the  practical  worth  of  schomos,  calling  for  aad  rewarding 
reMaroh,  without  any  correlative  provision  of  the  sine  qud  non  for 
candncting  it  efl'ectually  ? ' 

Dr.  Dickson's  reasoning  is  as  sound  as  his  facts  are  alarming. 
It  ia  quite  Impossible  for  post-graduate  research  to  lead  to  satls- 
lactory  results  unless  it  can  be  conducted  in  a  library  adequately 
wpplied  with  books  and  the  periodicals  that  are  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  scholarship.  In  this  respect  the  Scottish  Univer- 
lilies  compare  most  unfavourably  with  others.  While  Oxford 
pouesses  (in  Its  Bodleian  Library  alone)  500,000  volumes, 
Sirassburg,  700,000  ;  Vienna,  454,000  j  Guitingen,  480,000  ; 
Leipzig,  500,000  ;  Harvard,  466,000  ;  and  even  Christiania, 
340,000 — Glasgow  possesses  only  150,000.  It  is  not  a  whit 
better  endowed  than  Lund^  the  smallest  of  the  Scandinavian 
Vnlrerslties.     Dr.  Dickson  may  well  ask — 

'  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  What  course  romaina  open  ?  If,  as 
'0  are  told,  the  readjustment  of  grants  for  education  Ln  England 
Tolves  as  its  consequence  an  increase  in  tbo  amount  available  for 
loL  purposes  in  Scotland  ;  if  our  mcinbors  of  Parliament,  instead  of 
'king  to   conciliate   the  mere  popular  approval   of  the  moment, 

itodd  rise  to  the  importance  of  placing  the  national  universities  in 
eir  highest  and  most  permanent  interest  on  a  footing  of  equality 
itb  kindred  institutions  on  the  Cuntinent  and  in  America ;  and  if 
e  friends  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  could  be  trusted  to 
beyond  their  own  immediate  stake  in  the  fund  in  medio,  and  to 
islize  the  far-reaching  significanco  of  thus  feeding  the  intellectual 
e  of  the  nation  at  its  fountain-heads,  as  having  an  ulterior  boariug 
all  educational  work,  we  might  reckon  on  a  sum  of  say  10,000J.  or 

2)000/.  being  set  apart  for  the  Oimiual  increment  of  the  libi*aries ; 
d  for  my  port  I  cannot  well  conceive  any  more  rationalj  wiser,  or 

Ikoro  benoHcial  application  of  it  than  to  this  perennial  replenishing 

ttheie  well-springs  of  knowledge.' 

To  s^im  up,  the  Scottish  Universities,^  if  they  are  to  hold  their 
wn  even  as  the  preliminary  training  colleges  for  clergymen, 
octors,  and  lawyers  north  of  the  Tweed,  stand  urgently  in  need 
f  four  reforms :  an  extension  of  such  tutorial  system  as  can  be 

said 
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said  to  eiist,  and  in  such  a  fashion  as  has  been  suggested,  so  u 
to  cillnw  professors  to  perfonn  genuine  teaching  instead  of 
lecturing  to  crowded  benches ;  the  placing  of  the  libraries  on  sucb 
a  footing  that  post-graduate  research  will  become  a  realitj  and 
a  pleasure,  and  not  as  now  a  sham  and  a  source  of  mortificatioD; 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  existing  staffs  of  lectarers  and 
assistant-professors  ;  and  such  an  increment  to  their  incomes  at 
will  induce  young  men  of  undoubted  scholarship  to  retain  sach 
posts  for  a  term  of  years.  Reforms  so  far-reaching  in  their 
character  must  involve  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the 
endowments  of  the  universities.  The  necessary  money  can 
hardly  be  expected  from  the  State,  after  the  demands  that  bate 
recently  been  made  upon  it ;  even  Dr.  Dickson  says,  of  the 
parliamentary  subvention  of  10,000/.  or  12,000il  a  year  which 
he  suggests,  that  it  is  *  a  consummation  to  be  desired  rather 
than  expected.*  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  if  the  oni- 
Tersities  were  singly,  or  better  still  collectively,  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  wealth  and  patriotism  of  Scotland  they  would 
appeal  in  vain.  Some  years  ago  an  old  student  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  had  made  a  fortune  in  Australia,  left  his  a/ma  mater  lOO.OOOA 
Aberdeen  has  recently  been  able,  through  the  generosity  of  one 
of  her  sons,  to  greatly  incxease  and  improve  her  teaching  accom* 
modatioo,  though  she  is  now  appealing  almost  piteouslj 
/^resh  benefactions.  Of  the  quarter  of  a  million  which 
required  for  the  new  university  buildings  erected  in  Edinburgh 
in  1884,  the  sum  of  170,000/.  was  raised  by  private  subscription. 
Mr.  McEwan,  member  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Citv,  sup- 
plemented this  sum  with  110,000/.,  ultimately  expended  on  the 
building  of  a  handsome  Hall,  in  which  all  meetings  conn 
with  the  business  of  the  (College  are  held.  Of  the  470, 
required  in  1870  for  the  erection  of  new  university  buildings 
Glas^v,  l^oO.OOO/.  was  subscribed  in  the  City  and  neigfabni 
bood.  Even  these  sums  appear  small  when  comp*red  with  the 
gifts  to  which  the  new  universities  of  the  United  States  ha^ 
become  accustomed.  In  eight  yeaus  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  gi' 
1^200,000/.  to  the  Uiiif«ruty  of  C3uc«gts  iDcloding  in  ooe  ji 
lOyOOCNL  for  book*  nkoe ;  oibcr  wealthy  men  have  subacri 
a  nradi  as  l,dO(MMXML  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  of 
Baltimore  and  tlie  Ldaad  Staoiferd  Univenity  in  Caiiibraia  sr» 
accnttoaned  to  tbe  rrceipC  of  mingle  gifts  aaMMnUag  lo  50Q,i 
But  Scodand  does  not  and  cannoC  'raise*  milliooaires  of 
Anericaa  (^TP^  ^^  nost  patriotic  and  hopeful  of  ber 
academic  aoos  woald  pirob^j  be  oooleat  if  her  nnirersities 
cnsM  be  plaeed  on  such  a  (dqcIb^  aa  tboae  of  Gennaoy— »* 
Bcrlia,  for  example,  wish  its  S,600  aUidenia  and  its  inoonie  o^ 
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130,000^.,  or  Erlang:en,  with  itt  1,140  students  and  its  income 
of  50,000/.  That,  however,  such  a  state  of  things  is  merely  a 
dream  at  present  is  only  too  evident,  from  the  latest  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  Kdinburgh  University  Council. 
Edinburgh  is  by  far  the  best  endowed  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
lities.  It  has  endowment  funds  amounting  to  (506,000/.  It  has 
s  total  income  of  88,000/.,  while  Glasgow  has  less  than 
10,000/.,  Aberdeen  about  30,000/.,  and  St.  Andrews  about 
11,000/.     Yet  its  Finance  Committee  say  : — 

'Until  the  General  Fund  is  put  upon  a  satififactoiy  footing  the 
University  Court  will  he  almost  povserless  in  its  efforts  to  keep  *Alma 
Mattr'  in  Ihe  first  rank  among  universities.  ♦  .  .  That  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  may  progress  and  expand  under  the  new  order  of 
linngB  devised  by  I'arliament  and  by  the  OommisBioDerg,  will  bo  the 
ttaail  wish  of  every  alumnus,  j»Bt  and  present,  and  we  take  it,  also, 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  bound  by  many  tiea,  parental 
aud  filial,  to  the  University  which  they  have  cherished  gince  1583. 
How  these  aspirations  are  to  be  carried  to  fulfilment  is  a  practical 
question  not,  perhaps,  easy  of  solution.  The  University  of  Edinburgh 
Has  received,  and  continued  to  receive,  many  generous  gifts.  The 
nmgaificcnt  buildings  of  the  Medical  Schools,  and  the  more  than 
inagnificent  McEwau  Hall,  proclaim  the  worm  heart  and  princely 
benefaction.  The  special  endowment  funds  of  the  University  have, 
aoMover,  risen  from  387,000/.  in  1889  to  606,000/.  in  1897.  Yet, 
witii  every  feeling  of  gratitude,  the  truth  must  be  told — that  the 
Umversity  is  in  great  need  of  money.' 

It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  probable  that  if  the  four 
University  Courts  were  to  issue  a  joint  and  special  appeal  to 
Scotland,  and  to  the  wealthy  and  patriotic  Scotsmen  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  indicating  the  necessities  of 
the  institutions  under  their  charge,  and  stating  the  purposes  to 
which  supplementary  revenues  would  be  applied,  the  required 
sum— be  it  1,000,000/.,  or  even  1,500,000/.— would  be  sub- 
Ktibed  in  a  very  short  time.  If  some  step  of  this  kind  is  not 
taken  immediately,  the  Scottish  Universities  will  be  forced,  a 
few  jears  hence,  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  State,  and  ask  for 
>id  in  maintaining  what  will  then  have  become  a  struggle,  not, 
l^or  supremacy,  or  even  eminence)  but  for  existence. 
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1898. 


2  vols.     Londoi? 


TWO  countries,  England  and  France,  divide  the  glory  of 
Modern  Europe.  In  arms  and  arts  they  have  shared  tbe 
supremacy  of  centuries,  and  while  many  a  time  they  b&re 
crossed  swords  with  the  loyalty  of  honest  combatants,  with 
goodwill  no  less  ready  they  have  chopped  ideas  and  barter 
influences.  If  Chaucer  owed  something  to  the  ballades  and 
fables  of  France,  if  the  genius  of  Pope  was  fashioned  h? 
Boilcau,  we  in  exchange  sent  Romance  across  the  Channel,  and 
helped  to  create  an  alien  school,  whose  example  we  still  follow. 
in  truth,  the  interchange  has  been  continuous  and  liberal,  and 
it  would  be  ungenerous  to  declare  that  the  advantage  was  on 
either  side.  But  while  the  cordial  battle  of  wits  is  still  waged, 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years  the  relations  of  the  countries  bare 
been  perplexed  by  misappreciation.  Before  the  advent  of 
Napoleon  we  fought  France  as  an  enemy  who  reverenced  stratcgj 
and  courage,  and  not  even  the  bitter  jealousies  of  the  eighteenth 
century  availed  to  distort  the  Frenchman's  view  of  England. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  great  Emperor  declared  the  blockade, 
and  thrust  aside  the  people  which  foiled  his  genius  as  a  '  natioa 
of  shopkeepers,'  than  misunderstanding  became  general,  and  t 
phrase  abolished  the  good  feeling  which  reposed  upon  the  sound 
basis  of  secular  antagonism.  Henceforth  even  the  limited 
sympathy  of  Voltaire  was  impossible,  and  the  imagination  of 
France  transformed  England  into  a  pestilent  abode  of  fog  and 
alcohol.  A  certain  Field-Marshal  Fillet,  long  since  pilloried  in 
the  '  Quarterly  *  as  •  Grand  Liar  and  Knight  of  the  Hulks,'  set  an 
odious  fashion  of  obloquy,  and  cheerfully  asserted  not  oalv  tb&i 
all  Englishwomen  were  drunkards,  but  that  all  Englishmen 
murdered  their  wives.  And  these  were  no  casual  utterances 
rapidly  brushed  aside  by  reason ;  they  helped  to  frame  the 
opinion  of  men  intelligent  as  Stendhal ;  and  they  created  the 
type  of  Briton  which  still  lives  in  comic  opera  and  popular 
fiction.  From  one  point  of  view  the  slander  is  unimportant; 
from  another  it  is  indelible  and  immortal.  For,  though  reason- 
able citizens  ultimately  reject  it,  it  lives  for  ever  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar,  who  never  heard  its  author's  name  ;  and  it  is  due 
to  such  dullards  as  Fillet  that  many  an  amiable  Frenchman  still 
believes  England  immersed  in  a  vast  flood  of  cruelty  and  gin. 

On  our  side  depreciation  is  rarer  and  less  violent.  True,  the 
average  Briton  despises  a  country  which  is  fed  (as  he  thinks) 
upon  an  unchanging  diet  of  frogs  and  snails.  But  the  British 
traveller  has  commonly  been  inspired  with  a  quicker  eye  and 
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a  hungrier  cariosity.     His  narrow  borders  have  compelled  him 

to  wander,  and  the  habit  of  wandering  has  persuaded  him  in  be 

j  surprised  at  nothing,  so  that,  thouj2;h  his  generalizations  are  more 

t  often  erroneous  than  not,  he  is  amused  rather  than  irritated  at 

.  noTellj.      Moreover,  being  victorious  hitherto,  he  can  afford,  in 

I  the  insolence  of  his  pride,   to   take  a  lenient  view  of  others. 

'  Bat  above    all,    he    has    enjoyed   the  advantage  of  admirable 

guides.     Who  shall  estimate  the  benefit  conferred  upon  France 

bj  tliat  wisest   of  travellers,  Arthur  Young?     Narrow-minded 

.he  may  have  been,  pedantic  he  certainly  was;  he  would  have 

;)  torned    Chambord   into   a    turnip  farm ;  and   so   little   was  he 

j  susceptible  to  luxury  that  he  seldom  saw  a  lofty  pleasure-dome 

vithoat  thinking  of  drill-ploughs  and  harrows.     But  none  the 

less  this  farmer  of  genius   was  gifted   with   a  seeing  eye,  an 

honest  mind,  and  a  large  measure  of  political  sagacity.     And, 

tiespite    his   agricultural    prejudice,  he  visited    France  with  a 

Jojal  determination  to   observe.     He    was  as  sane  a  judge  of 

acting  as  of  life,  and  he  admired  the  Theatre  Frani^ais  as  keenly 

iU  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld.      In 

brief,  his  *  Travels  in  France  *  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind  j  the 

f>nner,  doubtless,  lurks  in  the  background,  but  the  man  of  the 

world  is  always  quick  to  register  the  fleeting  impression,  and 

nothing  seemed  too  trivial   lor   his  regard.     '  Trifles,'  said  he, 

with  perfect  truth,  'mark  the  temper  of  a  nature  better  than 

objects  of  importance ;  .  .  .  they  discriminate  better.'     And  so 

he  forgot  his  turnips  for  a  moment,  and  described  with  excellent 

hnmour  a  boisterous  banquet  given  in  a  country  bouse.     Nor 

<iid  the  true  situation  of  France  escape  him.     He  already  recog- 

aiied — in   17$7 — the  rising   stream   of  discontent,   though    he 

^»uld  not  prophesy  how  violent  would  be  the  flood  when  once 

the  dam  burst.     *  Oh  !  if  I  was  the  legislator  of  France  for  a 

<iaj,  I  would'make  such  great  lords  skip  again  I ' — thus  he  writes 

^ith  a  clear  premonition   of  evil.      And    here   he  occupies  a 

place  alone  among  travellers.     An  English  lady,  Mrs.  Craddock, 

^hoie  *  Voyage,'  never   published    in    English,    has    won    the 

honour  of  translation  into  French  from  the  original  manuscript, 

travelled  over  the  same  ground,  and    saw  nothing  save  gaiety 

*nd  contentment ;  while  the  pious  JeaflTreson  was  so  blinded  by 

•  theoretic  adoration  of  freedom  that  he  passed  through  France, 

the  land  of  his  hero  La  Fayette,  without  discovering  more  than 

liii  own  hearthstone  might  have  told    him.     Sympathy  he  had 

*o  overflowing,  but  he  was  a  politician,  and  all  the  sympathy  in 

^e  world  could  not  endow  him  with  vision.     Arthur  Voung, 

^0  the  other  hand,  possessed  eyes  as  well  as  sympathy;  and  it 

"to this  Suffolk   farmer  that  England  owes  her  better  under- 
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standing  of  her  difficult  neighbour.  We  do  not  mean  that  all 
the  world  has  read  bis  'Travels,'  but  he  has  proved  an  example 
to  some  who  write,  and,  refreshed  by  his  wisdom  at  second- 
hand, the  politician  cannot  instantly  decline  to  the  level  of  M. 
Plllet,  the  infamous  Field-Marshal  of  France. 

Now,  there  are  two  methods  of  studying  a  foreign  country, 
each   beset  with  its   peculiar   dangers.     A  traveller  may  tnut 
to  his  eye,  compose  bis  journal  from  day  to  day,  and  produce 
a  picture,  perhaps  inaccurate  or  hasty,  but,  if  the  proper  talent 
be  not  lacking,  inevitably  vivid  and  apprehensive.     Or  he  rosy 
sojourn   years   in   the  country  of  his  choice,  plump  his  not^ 
books    with    gathered    knowledge,    and   produce   an    elaborate 
design  from   this  combination  of  sight  and   study.     No  half- 
Dieasure  is  possible,  and  while  the  former  method  is  far  the  more 
valuable,  if  handled  by  an  artist,  the  second,  being  commoa« 
place,  is  more  certain  of  success.     Whether  Mr.  Bodley,  who 
in   his    'France'    has   sketched   a  corner  of  French    life  with 
consummate  skill,  could  have  achieved  a  triumph  of  impression' 
ism  is  uncertain.     It  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  not  made  the 
attempt.     He  has  shown  himself  the  scholar  rather  than  the 
artist,  and  though  bis  opportunities  of  observation  have  been 
unique,  though  he  has  travelled  France  from  end  to  end,  though 
be  knows  the  habit  of  chateaux  more  intimately  than  the  moat 
of   travelled   Englishmen   know  the   fireside   of  country   inns, 
though  he  has  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  prelates,  peen, 
and  politicians,  he  has  been  content  to  winnow  his  material 
until  the  chaff  of  fancy  is  blown  to  the  winds,  and  there  remains 
but  the  solid  corn  of  information*     So   much  is    said  less  in 
reproach  than  to  define  the  purpose  of  the  work,  for  obvipusl; 
it  is  unjust  to  complain  of  a  political  treatise  that  it  is  not  t 
poem.      None  the  less,    France,    to    be    understood,    needs  an 
artistic    sympathy    more    keenly    than    any    other    country  in 
Europe.     For,  as  we  ishall  presently  show,  and  as  Mr.  Bodley 
plainly  believes,  our  neighbours  across    the   Channel   have  no 
more  political  talent  than  the  natives  of  Timbuctu  ;  and  it  it 
not  until   we   forget  the  common  duty  of  voting  that  we  can 
properly  appreciate  the  wit,  the  energy,  the  elegance  of  France, 
But  Mr.  Bodley's  sympathies  are  with  the  harder  truths  of 
life.     Administration  touches  him  more  nearly  than  Uteratore, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  bis  references  to  imaginative 
literature  are  at  once  scanty  and  ill-advised.     For  an   under- 
standing of  mudern  France  Balzac  and   Stendhal  seem  to  U* 
far  more  important   than   Thiers  or   Micbelet :  the  *  Corned 
Humaine '  is  (so  to  say)  a  light  thrown  upon  French  emotil 
and  there  are  flashes  of  insight  in  the  '  Miimoires  d'un  Tooriste 
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(to  naune  but  one  work)  which  eclipse  the  sputtering  illami- 
nation  of  a  thousand  blue-books.  Yet,  in  his  twa  larg^  volumes, 
Mr.  Bodley  quotes  Balzac  but  twice,  and  Stendhal  not  at  all. 
Worse  than  this,  he  makes  little  use  of  contemporarj  fiction, 
which,  apart  from  fancy,  might  appear  documentary  evidence. 
Twice  only  does  he  refer  to  M.  Anatole  France's  vivid  studies 
of  provincial  life,  and  it  is  perhaps  typical  of  Mr.  Bod  ley's 
temper  that  in  nne  of  the  two  references  he  misquotes  a  title. 
Moreover,  on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  he  does  persuade 
himself  to  regard  humane  letters,  he  is  content  to  accept  the 
old-fashioned,  narrow,  uncompromising  point  of  view.  Hii 
opinions  are  what  the  Frenchman  of  to-day  would  describe 
M  jxmpiers.  In  his  regard,  the  Academy  hallows  the  talent 
which  it  accepts ;  a  fauteuil  is  the  summit  of  every  French- 
man's ambition.  But  a  superficial  knowledge  of  French  life  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that,  if  the  Academy  be  not  posi- 
tively hostile  to  literature,  it  generally  declines  to  regard  a 
ctndidate  who  is  purely  and  simply  a  man  of  letters.  In 
brief,  Mr,  Bodley  is  not  more  intelligent  in  appreciation  than 
the  average  citizen,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Trocadcro,  and  chronicles  his  dinner-parties  in  the  '  Figaro.* 
For  him  M.  Feuillet  is  an  artist  in  fiction,  while  M.  Pail- 
leron  is  the  legitimate  successor  upon  the  stage  of  Dumas  ^Zf. 
This  last  statement  is  made  in  defiance  even  of  chronology. 
For,  supposing  M.  Pailleron  were  a  great  dramatist^  his  single 
work — '  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie ' — is  a  fairy-story  of  no 
<lale,  which  was  composed  some  years  before  the  later  master- 
pieces of  M.  Dumas.  So  that,  if  we  must  place  M,  Pailleron 
in  the  line  of  dramatists,  we  must  find  a  place  for  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scribe,  and  leave  Dumas  to  work  out  hii 
individual  and  subsequent  salvation.  Then,  is  it  worth  while, 
in  a  work  strangely  reticent  upon  literature,  to  quote  in  all 
tespect  the  amiable  sophistries  of  M.  Sarcey?  Without  en- 
doning  the  daily  insults  heaped  upon  this  writer,  whom  Mr. 
Bodley  describes  in  a  journalistic  phrase  as  *  the  veteran  of 
dnimatic  criticism,'  we  may  still  point  out  that  his  influence  is 
Confined  to  the  ill-informed  and  optimistic  bourgeoisie^  and  that 
1^  occupies  in  France  a  position  no  higher  than  that  tenanted 
ui  England  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott. 

Id  the  art  of  painting  Mr.  Bodley  is  no  less  ingenuous.  He 
*ccepis  without  question  the  judgment  of  the  average  man,  and. 
In  one  instance  at  least,  he  builds  up  the  flimsiest  argument 
"pon  the  mere  legend  or  subject  of  a  canvas.  There  is  a 
picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  represents 
'w  agonized   little    boy   in   cavalry    uniform,   unhorsed    and 
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itabbed  to  death  by  men  armed  with  bajonets  and  piket.' 
The  significance  of  this  work,  as  of  a  hundred  other  blood- 
thirsty works  exhibited  in  the  museums  of  France^  is  anythiog 
rather  than  political.  If  it  needed  any  explanation^  we  might 
ascribe  it  to  the  fashion  of  sensational  illustration  set  bj 
Detaille  and  the  rest.  But  it  needs  none,  because  the  French- 
man has  the  habit  of  detaching  works  of  art  entirely  from  their 
subject.  He  looks  vaguely  (il  he  looks  at  all)  at  the  picture  so 
abhorred  of  Mr.  Bodley,  without  thinking  who  is  the  tnurderetl 
boy  or  what  he  is  sufTering.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Bodley,  here  is  an 
instance  of  French  self-detraction,  '^a  wanton  presentment  of 
French  cruelty  to  the  French.'  He  even  goes  further,  and 
speculates  upon  the  motive  which  induced  its  purchase.  'The 
authorities  who  exposed  it,'  says  he,  'seem  to  have  reasoned 
that  the  public  who  came  there  consisted  largely  of  foreigners, 
who  had  an  idea  that  the  atrocities  which  stain  the  domestic 
history  of  France,  from  the  Terror  to  the  Commune,  were  chiefly 
the  work  of  Revolutionaries.*  That  is  what  it  is  to  be  inappositely 
subtle.  The  Keeper  of  the  Luxembourg  most  assuredly  nevei 
purchased  a  work  with  his  eye  upon  the  foreigners  who  might 
gaze  upon  it.  Nor  is  it  likely  [that  his  judgment  was  io- 
duenced  by  the  subject  of  the  chosen  picture.  It  is  the  finished 
canvas  which  he  exhibits,  not  the  legend,  and  his  choice  is 
directed  solely  by  tbe  painter's  position  or  his  technical  accom- 
plishment. There  maybe  room  for  intrigue  in  the  purchase; 
there  is  no  room  for  folly  \  and  the  recent  addition  of  M 
Moreau's  'Salome'  to  tbe  gallery  does  not  prove  a  lack 
tyinpathy  with  John  the  Baptist. 

These  indiscretions  are  quoted  not  merely  because  they 
important  in  themselves,  but  because  they  are  typical  of 
Bodley's  deficient  sympathy.  Had  he  been  more  closelv  in 
touch  with  the  artistic  temperament  of  France,  he  would  have 
understood  more  readily  her  practical  imperfection.  Bat, 
while  the  gaps  in  his  appreciation  enfeeble  his  judgment,  in 
his  peculiar  field  he  is  perfectly  equipped.  He  has  the  history 
and  the  constitution  of  France  at  his  hnger-tips ;  no  blue-book 
is  too  stubborn  for  his  digestion  ;  and  he  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  the  Parisian  press  to  which  the  most  hardened  journalist 
must  perforce  make  obeisance.  In  brief,  be  has  produced  a 
book  which  for  accuracy  and  information  cannot  be  matched 
in  the  statistics  of  France,  and  if  there  are  few  Englishmen 
familiar  with  the  results  of  his  research,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  scarcely  half-a-dozen  Frenchmen,  outside  the  ring  of 
professional  politicians,  who  are  capable  of  testing  his  facts  or 
of  following  his  argument.     The  worst  is  that  Mr.  Bodley  has 
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chosen  an  ongratefiil  task.  France  is  great  not  on  account  of 
her  government,  but  in  her  government's  despite  ;  her  institu- 
tions are  the  outcome  of  ing-enious  mimicry  rather  than  of 
logical  growth ;  and  while  a  history  of  our  Commons  is  the 
hiitorj  of  a  natural  machine  adapted  to  changing  needs,  the 
history  of  the  French  Chamber  is  but  a  record  of  vain  experi- 
ment and  severed  traditions.  The  same  field,  tilled  in  Germany 
or  America,  produces  or  might  produce  interesting  results;  in 
France,  politics  is  but  a  weed,  which  fortunately  avails  not  to 
choke  the  flowers  of  fancy  or  the  fruit  of  science.  However,  if 
the  task  be  ungrateful,  Mr.  Bodley  has  performed  it  with  tact 
and  learning,  and  in  following  his  argument  we  are  far  more 
ofteo  with  him  than  against  him. 

Briefly  stated  by  himself,  the  purpose  of  his  book  is  this: 
To  ibow  *  the  working  of  the  Napoleonic  machine  of  centraliza- 
tion in  combination  with  parliamentary  institutions  imported 
from  England,  amid  a  people  whose  political  ideas  were 
formulated  in  the  period  of  confusion  in  which  the  Ancient 
Regime  disappeared.'  At  the  outset  therefore  he  follows  Taine, 
tracing  the  origins  of  contemporary  France,  and  recapitulating 
the  failure  of  the  Revolution.  Now,  it  is  the  strangest  irony  of 
modern  history  that  the  Revolution,  potent  as  a  catchword,  is  a 
legend  and  nothing  more.  But  it  is  a  legend  which  exacts  and 
•eceives  an  august  reverence.  Nobody  is  permitted  to  cast  a 
doubt  upon  its  perfection,  and  the  suppression  of  M.  Sardou  s 
'Tbermidor,'  because  it  spoke  ill  of  Robespierre,  is  as  droll  an 
incident  as  was  ever  recorded  in  a  'free  and  enlightened' 
Republic.  Every  year  the  taking  of  the  Bastile — an  act  of 
purposeless  cruelty,  since  at  the  moment  of  destruction  not  a 
single  political  prisoner  was  harboured  in  its  dungeons — is 
felebraied  under  the  joint  patronage  of  M.  Felix  Faure  and 
«f  Nicholas  11.  In  Paris  at  any  rate  the  Imperial  Eagle 
eclipses  the  tricolour,  and  thus  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
u  bidden  annually  to  smite  approval  upon  an  outrage  which 
m  his  own  country  might  not  be  mentioned  without  horror. 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  unlettered  mob  that  continues  to  honour 
the  Revolution.  A  French  parliamentary  candidate  has  little 
chance  of  success  who  does  not  appeal  to  the  sacred  principles 
"f  1789  ;  and  the  *  block  system,'  devised  by  M.  Ciemenceau 
«nd  generally  accepted,  does  not  allow  the  politician  to  acclaim, 
leform  and  deprecate  murder.  He  must  approve  all  or  nothing, 
a^ad  10  it  comes  about  that  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Dan  ton  are 
heroes  in  the  France  that  once  was  governed  by  the  Great  King. 
Men  of  letters  share  the  enthusiasm  of  politicians.  Did  not 
^iinte-Beuve  declare  that  in  a  hundred  years  the  Revolution 
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*■  would  be  acclaimed  as  far  as  the  land  of  tbe  Samoyedes'? 
The  century  has  not  yet  elapsed,  but  not  even  the  Fnooo> 
Russian  alliance  is  likely  to  persuade  the  remote  Samojeda 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Moreover, 
declaration  reminds  us  of  M.  de  Goncourt's  boast  that 
inhabitants  of  the  Behring  Straits  are  wont  to  beguile  an  Arctic 
winter  by  reading  *  Germinie  Lacerteux'  with  the  light  of  « 
blubber  candle.  But  the  hyperbole  has  never  seemed  ridicaloui, 
and  the  Revolution  remains  a  fairy-tale,  which  not  even  ibe 
pitiless  logic  of  M,  Taine  has  been  able  to  discredit.  M.  Renno, 
it  is  true,  described  it  as  *  a  nameless  orgie,  a  monstrous  fm 
into  which  madmen,  incapables,  and  miscreants  rush,  told  bl 


into  which  madmen,  incapables,  and  miscreants  rush,  told  i^j 
their  instinct  that  their  opportunity  is  come,  and  that  victory |H 
for    the    most    repulsive    of  mankind.'     But    his  was  a   VOM^^ 
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crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  doubtless  the  general  adulation 
oi  insensate  crime  is  welcome  to  those  for  whom  the  thro^ 
of  a  bomb  is  a  beau  (feste. 

The  Revolution,  then,  is  a  word  of  magic  sound,  but  it  is  no 
more  than  a  word.  Happily  it  has  no  active  influence  upn 
France,  and  (evt  of  those  who  applaud  its  virtues  rememlxf 
that  its  capital  achievement  was  to  evolve  chaos  out  of  carnage. 
Maybe  it  cleared  the  way  for  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Bot 
Napoleon  was  a  hero  who  in  any  case  would  have  made  hii 
opportunity,  and  his  whole  career  was  a  flouting  of  his  prede- 
cessors' aspiration.  When,  therefore,  Air,  Bodley  points  out 
that  the  work  of  the  Revolution  is  already  abolished,  perh&ps 
he  takes  it  too  seriously.  True,  it  turned  men  into  wild  beastt, 
and  for  the  moment  infected  the  whole  world  with  so  potpnt  & 
madness  that  in  distant  America  enthusiasts  danced  round 
decapitated  pigs,  thinking  thus  to  execrate  the  memory  oi 
Louis  XVI.,  and  claimed  a  place  among  the  Muses  for  Gnilio* 
tina.  But  these  excesses  were  instantly  forgotten,  and  it  ii 
merely  as  the  symbol  of  an  unrealized  ambition  that  men 
to-day  of  the  French  Revolution.  However,  certain  principl 
were  then  enunciated,  whose  fate  Mr.  Bodley  has  traced  witl 
much  ingenuity  and  some  humour.  Of  course  the  principle* 
had  no  real  meaning.  They  were  but  catchwords  borrowed 
from  the  popular  text-books  of  the  time.  '  Liberty,  Equalitr, 
and  Fraternity ' — how  well  they  sounded,  and  how  little  they 
meant!  The  Romans  had  discussed  them,  and  they  were 
celebrated  in  Plutarch's  pictured  page.  And  so  the  mob  of 
ruffians,  intent  only  upon  murder  and  rapine,  assumed  them 
for  its  own,  and  *  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity '  became 
what  the  demagogue  would  call  the  *  Palladia '  of  France. 
The  principles  are  excellent,  but  impossible  of  attainment  ia 
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jmt  spirit.  Perhaps  thej  were  best  illustrated  in  the  Rei^n  of 
Terror — Liberty  to  Kill,  Equality  of  the  Scaffold,  Fraternity  of 
Wolres.  But  even  in  the  attenuated  guise  of  respectability 
ther  exercise  no  genuine  influence,  and  their  failure  is  due  not 
so  much  to  a  change  o(  heart  as  to  the  inevitable  feebleness  of 
watchwords.  They  are  written  on  every  wall,  and  they  make 
no  impression  save  on  the  brick  and  stone  which  hold  thetn,  so 
that  if  France  lags  behind  in  the  hopeless  chase  after  these 
austere  virtues,  it  is  not  because  she  has  been  untrue  to  the 
tcsching  of  her  Revolution,  but  because  she  is  peopled  by  men 
and  women,  who  are  sincere  to  their  nature^  and  who  obey  the 
imperious  call  of  self-preservation. 

None  the  less,  it  is  curious  that  France,  which  has  made  this 
public  boast  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  should  never 
hsTe  come  nearer  to  their  attainment  than  the  other  nations  of 
Enrope.  Of  course,  none  save  the  savage  is  really  free,  but 
tbereare  gradations  of  obedience,  and  probably  the  Englishman, 
wbo  refrains  from  profession,  has  fewer  fetters  upon  his  liberty. 
Ttie  French  boy,  for  instance,  is  kept  in  an  unwholesome 
subjection  long  after  the  beard  is  budding  on  his  chin,  and 
though,  as  be  grows  to  manhood,  he  acquires  a  large  measure 
"1  joyous  freedom,  he  does  not,  even  in  age,  wholly  escape  the 
Txations  of  government.  In  the  first  place,  the  French  citizen 
i»  not  permitted  in  any  circumstances  to  light  his  cigarette  with 
an  inoffensive  match.  His  country  demands  of  him  that  he 
»ii.ill  pay  four  times  their  price  for  bougies,  whose  heads  are 
warrnnted  to  fall,  or  stifle  himself  (at  a  high  figure)  with 
wlphured  sticks.  And  should  he  be  suspected  of  importing  his 
matches  from  England  or  Belgium  his  house  may  be  invaded 
»n(l  ransacked  without  notice  or  compensation.  But  habit 
induces  a  love  even  of  sulphur,  and   so   long  as  these  trivial 

rbrdsbips  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  it  seems  ungracious  to 
wnplain.  A  far  bitterer  infringement  of  liberty  is  the  French 
ftenry  that  no  innocent  man  was  ever  accused  of  a  crime.  To 
■  charged  with  an  offence,  indeed,  is  for  the  moment  to  be 
JiOBvicted,  and  the  present  writer  can  testify  to  the  insolent 
ujttstice  of  a  French  police  station.  But  interviews  with  the 
•••■itfjatrc  are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  and,  if  the  French 
^bsmber  is  not  asked  to  transform  its  criminal  procedure,  it  is 
'"'t  i)ften  the    business  of  strangers  to  protest.     On  the  other 

Ii'^nd,  France  enjoys  many  a  freedom  unknown  in  England.  If 
.*'>mire  minded  to  sit  up  there  is  no  law  of  PVance  which  drives 
you  to  an  unwelcome  couch  at  half-past  twelve  in  the  morning. 
'•«  gay  frivolity  of  Montmartre  could  not  flourish  for  a  week 
'n  London,  where  the  watch-dogs  of  virtue  shudder  that  others 
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shoulcj  enjoy  the  llgbtheartedness  denied  themselves.  So  it  is 
that  each  capital  encourag^es  its  own  liberty,  and  ibougb  France, 
for  all  her  advertised  revolt,  has  never  emancipated  herself,  she 
does  not  suffer  the  galling  chain  which  foreign  malice  has 
thrown  upon  her. 

In  one  respect  only  does  the  Frenchman  endure  a  serioiu 
restriction  :  he  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  venom  of  religious 
(or  irroligious)  intolerance,  especially  ii  he  live  in  the  provinces. 
Doubtless,  as  Mr.  Bodley  points  out,  it  was  the  Church  which 
made  open  declaration  of  war,  but  the  war  has  been  waged  bv 
the  anti-Clerical  party  with  a  vigour  and  malice  which  the  most 
ardent  Catholic  never  foresaw.  A  man  who  lives  in  the  public  e)»j 
would  be  instantly  discredited  were  it  rumoured  that  he  allowi 
a  priest  to  sanction  his  marriage,  and  only  last  month  M.  Jamei 
the  eminent  Socialist,  was  bitterly  attacked  in  the  press  bccai 
it  was  rumoured  that  his  children  were  baptized  in  water 
brought  from  the  Jordan  1  The  doctrines  of  Socialism  were 
utterly  forgotten  in  this  ferocious  controversy.  Only  odc 
question  demanded  an  answer,  and  this  was  put  to  M.  Jaures 
with  the  loftiest  air  of  conviction  :  '  Did  the  Jordan  supplj  the 
water  wherewith  your  children  were  baptized  or  did  it  not? 
If  it  did  you  are  plainly  unfit  to  represent  Carmaux  or  an/ 
other  constituency  in  the  French  Parliament.'  So  that  all  the 
blood  spilt  in  1793  has  not  won  for  the  French  this  small 
freedom  of  conscience.  Again,  the  name  of  the  Deity  is 
tabooed  by  all  good  Liberals,  and  in  a  school  edition  of 
La  Fontaine,  sanctioned  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris, 
the  name  of  God  is  replaced  by  a  clumsy  paraphrase,  a  piccf 
of  narrow-mindedness  unrivalled  even  by  the  Positivists  of 
thirty  ^ears  ago,  who  avenged  themselves  on  their  Deity  bj 
spelling  His  name  with  a  small  g.  More  remarkable  still,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  dares  not  make  a  public  appearance 
in  church.  Once  only  has  M.  Felix  Faure  committed  the 
capital  indiscretion,  and  that  was  at  the  mandate  of  the  Czar, 
who  insisted  on  paying  respect  at  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  to  the 
religion  professed  by  his  hosts.  But  at  this  moment  of  exulta* 
tion  still  more  licentious  conduct  would  have  been  overlooked; 
and  when  the  President  attended  the  obsequies  of  the  ladies 
burnt  at  the  Bazaar  of  the  CharitSy  not  even  the  presence  of 
foreign  ambassadors  absolved  him,  and  he  was  only  excused  oa 
the  ground  that  the  ceremony  was  not  ot!tcial. 

Still  bitterer  is  the  persecution  of  the  poor  citizen  who 
depends  for  his  support  upon  the  state.  Here  is  a  picture 
drawn  by  Mr.  Bodley  in  Western  France,  and,  grim  as  it  is,  it 
is  not  without  its  humour:  'The  postmaster  of  a  town  in  the 
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Vendee,  who,  m  ii  usual  ia  that  region,  observed  his  religious 
duties,  was  sent  for  by  the  soiui-prefet,  who  said  to  him  :  '  It  is 
reported  that  jou  are  a  constant  attendant  at  church  on  Sunday  ; 
more  than  that,  you  always  take  a  book  with  you  ;  and  a  man 
who  follows  a  service  with  a  book  must  not  be  surprised  if  he 
is  put  down  as  a  Clerical.  Besides,  there  are  your  daughters : 
the  eldest,  who  is  being  educated  at  a  convent,  sings  in  the 
chapel  choir,  and  her  sister  makes  the  collection  at  the  parish 
y  church.  Now  all  these  things  are  noted  in  your  dotsier^  and  I 
think  it  fair  to  warn  you  that  you  are  getting  the  reputation  of 
being  a  Clerical.'  A  terrible  indictment  truly  !  No  wonder 
the  poor  postmaster  was  perplexed  for  a  reply  1  But  fortunately 
he  consulted  the  cure  of  the  parish,  and  fortunately  the  cur^ 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  who  gave  the  soundest  counsel. 
Instantly  distinguishing  between  the  essential  and  trivial,  he 
convinced  the  postmaster  that  he  must  not  sacrifice  his  career 
for  an  unimportant  zeal.  *  Leave  your  prayer  book  at  home,* 
said  he,  *  if  it  olfends  the  anti-Clericals,  tell  the  Sisters  not  to 
let  jour  daughter  sing  in  the  choir,  and  I  will  find  another  of 
oar  young  friends  to  take  the  place  of  your  second  girl  in 
making  the  collection  on  Sunday.^  Thus  the  situation  was 
saved,  and  the  story  reflects  more  glory  on  the  cures  sagacity 
than  on  the  tous-pr^Jet's  sense  of  toleration. 

If  Liberty  has  not  flourished  on  the  revolutionary  soil, 
Equality  has  fared  no  better.  How  should  it?  For  never 
was  a  more  foolish  cry  uttere<l  by  human  lips.  '  L'egalite  sera 
pent-etre  un  droit,'  wrote  Balzac  in  an  inspired  epigram,  '  mais 
aucone  puissance  humaine  ne  saura  le  convertir  en  fait.'  So  a 
'right'  Equality  remains — a  right  unenjoyed.  Maybe  the 
apostles  of  change  meant  by  this  catchword  the  abolition  of  all 
titles.  If  that  were  their  aspiration,  Napoleon  instantly  made 
it  of  no  effect,  for  he  was  always  prompt  to  reward  fidelity  with 
ft  title,  which  cost  nothing  and  doubly  strengthened  the  bond  of 
serTice.  Moreover,  under  the  Third  Republic  titles  have 
iocreated  to  so  surprising  an  extent  that  Dukes  are  more 
common  to-day,  if  less  authentic,  than  they  were  when  M.  <le 
Saint-Simon  composed  bis  diary  at  V^ersailles  or  Marly.  Again, 
of  social  equality  there  is  less  in  France  than  elsewhere  ;  the 
classes  keep  a  more  prudent  watch  upon  themselves;  and  self- 
advertisement  does  not  mean  in  Pau'is,  as  too  often  in  London, 
an  open  door  to  the  smartest  houses.  Men  are  not  yet  regarded 
ai  curiosities  by  our  neighbours,  and  an  actor  could  not  by  any 
chicanery  enter  the  houses  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 
Even  the  man  of  letters  is  regarded  with  suspicion ;  and  a 
Frenchman  with  a  title,  if  he  does  descend  to  prose  or  poetry, 
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citeg  the  example  of  King^   David,  and  proclaims  himself  aQ 
amateur.      Therein    he    proves    himself   supremely    ridiculous, 
falling  between  the  stools  of  family  pride  and  literary  intom^B 
petence.     But  in  these  habits  there  is  no  suspicion  of  equalitf^B 
and  no  suspicion  of  social   equality  will  there  ever  be  in  tbc 
world  until  gold  and  brains  are  banished  from  among  n«.     li 
another    and    a    better  sense,   however,   France    may    boast 
equality   unknown    in    England.     Wherever    you    travel,  frotn 
Aoraiandy  to  the  Vosges,   from  Picardy  to  the  Garonne,  to«» 
encounter  an  evenly  diffused  and  curiously  vivid  intelligent 
\au   speak    with    your    neighbour    in    a    railway    train,    y< 
interrupt  a  labourer  at  his  work,  and  you  instantly  realize 
you  are  talking  to  a  man  with  whom  conversation  is  not  on 
possible    but    a    pleasure.       The     peasant's    knowledge    is 
profound,  hut  his  mind  is  something  better  than  a   mere  e 
of  a  halfpenny  press,  and  he  expresses  his  independent  judgm 
with  a  clearness  and  a  style  which  you  will  seldom  encoam 
in   the  British  Isles,      Even    the  lans-uagc  of   his  discourse 
more  often  than  not  the  purest  French,  and  always  superior 
that  mixture  of  grunt  and  slang  wherewith  the  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  wont  to  befog   his  meaning.     So,   while  on  the  one 
hand  the  columns  of  tbe  Republican  press  are  daily  packed  with 
the  names  of  titled  sportsmen,  on  the  other  you  may  note  in 
France  the   best  form  of  equality,  and  if  tbe  Revolution  did 
not  inculcate  an  utterly  impossible  virtue,  the  enemy  of  tniu 
reason    and  romance,  that  is  because  not  even  revolutions  can 
work  miracles,  and  Man  will  remain  himself,  sometimes  brutal, 
but  always  various,  despite  the  crazy  levelling  doctrines 

But  the  wiltlest  cry  of  all  was  the  cry  of  Fraternity,  shooi 
at  tbe  scaffold's  foot  by  ruffians  eager  for  blood.  *  Fratrmi 
as  it  is  practised  in  France,*  said  Metternich,  quoted  by  Mi 
Bodley,  *has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  had  a  brother 
would  call  him  my  cousin.'  And  unless  unveiled  abuse  is  the 
privilege  of  brotherhood,  the  French  are  as  far  from  fraternity 
to-day  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bodley 
points  out  with  perfect  justice  that  while  the  Frenchman  nmy 
contemn  his  enemies,  whether  English  or  German,  he  reserves  hi* 
choicest  scorn  for  his  own  race.  Never  since  the  world  h^sfl  , 
did  political  rancour  disgrace  the  press  as  it  disgraces  the  prc^H 
of  mo<lern  Paris.  No  insinuation  is  too  base,  no  insult  lO^H 
gross,  wherewith  to  besmirch  an  opponent.  If  you  were  t« 
draw  the  portrait  of  M.  Meline  (for  instance)  or  General  Bill*'' 
from  the  traits  supplied  by  the  Socialist  papers,  you  woflW 
portray  so  vile  a  monster  as  never  lived  upon  the  eartb.  If 
true  that  across    tbe    Channel  politics    is    a    trade    whcrewitb 
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gentlemen  are  not  used  to  soil  their  hands,  but  the  French 
Chamber  is  not  only  composed  of  professional  politicians,  and 
in  France  be  who  would  serve  bis  country  must  pay  the  penalty. 
He  mnst  endure  unmoved  the  most  infamous  scandals,  and  bis 
only  possible  redress  is  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  hopeless  for 
him  to  satisfy  judges  so  variously  exacting  as  MM.  Drumont, 
Rochefort,  and  de  Cassagnac.  Yet  any  deflection  from  the 
momentary  standard  of  any  one  of  these  sabreurs  means  un- 
merited and  indiscriminate  abuse.  The  practice  has  driven 
one  President  from  office,  and  it  was  only  by  a  timely  heroism 
that  M.  Felix  Faure  overcame  the  calumnies  of  bis  fellow- 
ciltsens.  Nor,  in  these  cases,  was  the  personal  attack  justified 
by  the  slightest  indiscretion.  It  was  only  that  the  journalist 
wished  to  flesh  his  sharpened  pen,  and  the  President  was  the 
loftiest  excuse  for  this  species  of  cruelty. 

Now,  Mr.  Bodley,  we  think,  is  inclined  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  this  warfare.  The  newspapers,  says  he,  do  not 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  country,  and  the  mass  of  citizens 
does  not  regard  the  act  of  government  as  the  most  loathsome  of 
crimes.  Perhaps  the  mass  does  not,  because  it  is  absolutely 
indlfierent  to  the  political  situation.  But  the  newspaper  responds 
so  swiftly  to  the  opinion  of  the  country  that  the  '  Figaro  *  was 
compelled  by  its  subscribers  to  change  its  policy  in  a  recent 
controversy  with  no  more  than  a  day's  notice.  And  it  is 
certain  that,  if  the  more  intelligent  among  Frenchman  ignore 
politics,  those  who  do  pursue  the  game  of  government  pursue  it 
with  a  ferocity  and  unscrupulousness  which  prove  better  than  a 
thousand  arguments  that  France  is  unfit  for  a  lowered  franchise 
and  democratic  institutions.  Aimless  vituperation  is  a  sure 
sign  of  decadence,  and  it  is  in  aimless  vituperation  that  the 
fraternity  once  acclaimed  by  the  doctrinaire  is  finding  its 
hapless  and  logical  conclusion.  Again,  the  Frenchman, 
intent  on  sparing  others  rather  than  his  own  kind,  is  the 
fiercest  critic  of  his  soldiers  and  his  governors.  A  national 
disaster  always  demands  a  national  scapegoat,  and  the  demand 
is  always  satisfied.  As  an  unsuccessful  general  is  wont  to 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  traitor,  so  a  Minister  must  triumph  or 
be  discarded  for  ever.  M.  Ferry's  failure  in  Tonkin  was 
punished  by  irretrievable  ruin.  Yet  M.  Ferry  was  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  and  if  ever  the  history  of  France  is 
fiispassionaiely  written,  his  merits  will  be  freely  and  frankly 
acknowledged.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  initiator  of  the  colonial 
policy  now  generally  advocated.  But  in  Tonkin  he  received  an 
uflforeseen  and  inevitable  check ;  wherefore  his  patriotism  and 
cotigy  availed  him  nothing.     The  ferocity  of  his  countrymen 
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was  aroused  ;  he  was  driven  from  office  never  to  return 
majbe,  he  cong^ratulated  himself  that  he  escaped  with  his  Ufe, 
In  brief,  the  principles  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternitv,  at 
once  preached  and  discredited  by  the  Revolution,  have  made  no 
progress  since  the  year  of  disgrace.  What  then  does  FraDCc 
owe  to  the  savage  upheaval  which  destroyed  her  r^ffime  and 
compelled  reconstruction  ?  Nothing  save  the  splendid  system 
of  central  administration  devised  by  Napoleon,  which  Mr. 
Bodley  most  wisely  proclaims  to  be  the  key-stone  in  the  arch 
of  French  life. 

The  Revolution,  then,  is  a  myth ;  it  is  Napoleon  that  is  the 
supreme  reality.     There  is   no  sous-prefet  appointed  this  year 
to   a   distant    province    who   does    not   exercise    his  funcdons 
in  accordance   with   the  will  of  that  hero   whom  once  it  wa« 
the  fashion  to   call    the  Corsican    brigand.       The    Revoludon 
destroyed  ;  Napoleon  built  up.     The  Revolution  found  catch- 
words in  the  dregs  of  philosophy.     Napoleon  dictated  six  lines, 
and  the  thing  was  ;  and  the  thing  not  only  was,  but  the  thing 
remained.     And  so  the  vast  machine  devised  by  the  greatest 
administrator  of  all  time  still  works  to  the  glory  and  advantage 
of  France.     With  this  machine  to  aid,  no  more  was  needed  than 
an  autocrat  to  represent  the   country  abroad  and  to  fight  her 
battles.     But  Providence  is  chary  of  autocrats,  and  though  the 
Napoleonic  system  has  survived  monarchies  constitutional  and 
absolute,  republics  and  communes,  and  even  that  worst  blend 
of  all,  a  'liberal  Empire,'  France  still  suffers  from  the  lack  of  a 
Ciesar  or  of  a  stable  government.     This  then  is  the  difficulty 
wherein     France    finds    herself:    to    harmonize   a    democratic 
constitution  with  the  Napoleonic  system.     The  reckless  cham- 
pions of  parliamentary  government  ask  in  despair:  VVby  nq^^ 
abolish  the  ancient  habit  of  centralization,  and  give  a  chance  t^| 
our  newer  methods?     But  the  question  could  only  be  asked  in 
despair,  for  upon  the  old  machinery  depends  the  life  of  a  great 
country,  and  upon    the   modern  untried  system  depends  little 
else  than  the  ambition  of  Ministers  and  the  venom  of  the  press. 
It  is,  then,  to  this  contradiction    that  any  study    of   poliUc«I 
France  must  be  directed,  and  Mr.  Bodley  has  understood  the 
difficulty  as  only  a  fair-minded  reasoner  and  a  trained  politiciaa 
could    understand    it.     Nor    does  he   make  any   secret    of   his 
sympathies.     He  asserts  again  and  again,  with  a  clearness  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  that  the  Napoleonic  system  is  the 
salvation  of  France,  and  that  her  poor  attempt  at  parliamentaiy 
government  has  been  a  conspicuous  failure. 

The  constitution  now  practised  in  France  is  scarce  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old,  and  so  has  not  outlived  the  stage  of  experi- 
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ment.     But  its  trial  has  been  long^  enough  to  convince  the  most 
ardently  sympathetic   that   its    ultimate  failure   is    inevitable. 
Nor,    indeed,  is  there  any  reason  why  France,  accustomed  for 
centuries  to  feel  upon  her  shoulder  the  iron  hand  of  monarchy, 
should  in  a  moment  arise  and  shake  itself  '  free.'     The  Parlia- 
ment of   England    is    the    result   of  growth,   unconscious    and 
unconsidered,    of   growth   which    has    perfected   itself   through 
centuries  of  danger  \  and  it  was   this  Parliament  of  England 
which  France,  in   the  moment  of  recovery   from  a  disastrous 
war,  chose  as  her   model.     She  chose  it  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
admiration,  and  did  not  recognize  that  all  the  elements  which 
had  prospered  the  English  constitution  were  lacking  within  her 
borders.     Nor  was  it  the    hand   of  genius   which  framed  the 
new    provisions ;    there   was   no    Napoleon    to   impose   a   new 
system  ;  and,  even   if  Gambetta  had   possessed  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,    the    new-found     Republic,    whose    object    was    to 
suppress  the  individual^   would  have  done  its   best  to  thwart 
him.      But    while    genius   was    lacking,   France    had    already 
committed    the   unpardonable   sin    (political    and    artistic)   of 
disloyalty  to  tradition.     What  blasphemy  is  to  the  theologian 
disregard  of  the  past  is  to  the  politician.     And  France  was  so 
Careless  of  her  past  that^  when  she  sat  down  to  frame  a  brand- 
new  constitution,  she  had  forgotten  the  glories  of  Louis  XI.,  of 
Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.     She  affected  to  inaugurate  a  new 
existence,  and  she  carried  her  mind  no  farther  back  than  the 
year  of  shame,  1 789. 

But    tradition    will    not    be   flouted,   the   past    will    not    be 
Boppressed,  and  the    composite  constitution  which  obtains   in 
France  to-day  has  failed  because  there  remain  in  the  country 
the  seeds  of  monarchy  or  Csesarism,  and  merely  a  few  cuttings 
irotn    that    alien    plant,  a  parliamentary  government.     In  the 
fint   place   the    importation  is    too    recent   to    be    understood. 
■fte  citizens  were  given  the  privilege  of  the  vote,   and   they 
^■ejected  it  with   a  lofty  indifference.     Why  should  they  value 
*bist  for  which  they  had  not  fought  ?     We  English,  for  reasons 
^^  our  own,  have  always   believed  that  the  vote,  like  the  air 
5*^eii  breathe,  is  the  right  of  all,   and   we  have   been   exceed- 
ingly chary  of  conferring  the  necessary  favour.     The  smallest 
^*tension   of  the  franchise  has  been   an  excuse  for  a  battle  of 
I'he  wits  and  a  universal   enthusiasm.     The  result  is  that  the 
bouseholder,  permitted    to  vote,   has  valued   his    privilege,  as 
*^Qiething  gained   by  argument  and  self-denial.     The  French- 
''^n,  on  the  other  hand,  was  asked  to  vote,  without  any  pressure 
**erted  on  his  part ;  and  he  was  so  little  stirred  by  the  favour 
^%t  he  merely  smiled  and  returned  to  his  cafi.     In  fact,  the 
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compulsory  favour  was  accepted  parti j  with  indifference 
partly  with  cynicism.  If  corruption  seemed  to  amuse  the 
novice,  then  the  register  was  tampered  with,  and  dead  men 
voted  in  battalions.  At  Toulouse,  for  instance,  the  electonl 
roll  of  1893  contained  3,000  fictitious  names,  and,  while  it  is 
likely  that  the  real  electors  abstained  with  indifference,  it  it 
certain  that  the  3,000  dead-heads  polled  as  one  man.  Bankrupts, 
absentees,  and  corpses  were  liberally  inscribed,  and  by  the  aid 
of  chemicals  the  names  were  removed  of  unnumbered  Toten 
hostile  to  the  Radical  Socialists.  In  brief,  it  was  an  election  of 
comic  opera,  and,  though  the  Prefect  of  the  Haute  Garonne  was 
presently  removed  to  a  better  post,  there  was  no  outburst  ol 
national  indignation,  as  would  be  evoked  in  England  by  a 
similar  atrocity. 

But  such  flagrant  examples  of  cynicism  are  of  rare  ocaa^^ 
rence,  and  even  when  they  occur  they  are  rather  humor 
than  shocking.  The  phenomenon  which  strikes  despair  infJj" 
the  heart  of  the  French  patriot  is  the  flagrant  nonchalance 
wherewith  the  democrat  contemplates  his  vote.  A  general 
election  makes  no  stir  outside  the  party  press  and  the  hysterical 
brains  of  the  candidates.  The  gross  insolence  of  the  news* 
papers,  the  personal  violence  of  the  bills  wherewith  all  the 
walls  of  France  are  placarded,  find  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  A  town  about  to  choose  its  representatives  seemi 
aflticted  with  nothing  more  dangerous  than  inaction  and  fatigae. 
There  is  no  bustle,  no  meetings  at  the  street  corner,  no  noisy 
championship  of  losing  causes.  The  ordinary  citizen  does  not 
tell  his  neighbour  for  whom  he  will  cast  his  vote,  if,  indeed,  bt 
take  the  trouble  to  cast  his  vote  at  all.  The  declaration  of  the 
poll  may  cause  a  momentary  excitement,  but  where  there  are  no 
parties  there  can  be  no  defined  spontaneous  enthusiasm  ;  and 
the  citizen  goes  home  in  the  full  knowledge  that,  though  the 
next  Ministry  lives  but  a  fortnight,  the  real  work  of  the  country 
will  still  be  efficiently  performed.  After  all,  the  French  citizen 
is  wisely  inspired.  Politics  are  but  an  incident  in  the  national 
history,  and  it  is  possibly  because  our  own  institutions  have 
been  so  wisely  developed  that  we  English  hold  the  House  of 
Commons  in  so  high  a  respect.  A  man  who  leads  his  party  for 
a  session  wins  more  immediate  fame  than  poet  or  painter ;  and 
his  fame  depends  not  so  much  upon  his  intelligence  as  upon  the 
universal  interest  inspired  in  his  compatriots  by  the  sound  of 
his  voice  or  the  cut  of  his  coat.  In  France  every  man  who  can 
read  has  heard  the  name  of  Daudet  or  Zola  ;  not  one  in  » 
hundred  could  tell  you  who  was  Prime  Minister  the  year  before 
last.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Frenchman  is  foolish  in  his 
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choice.  Literature  is  a  finer  whet-stone  for  the  brain  tbaa 
politics,  and  the  pnt-house  politician  is  not  so  much  a  patriot  as 
a  futile  echo  of  other  men's  half-knowledge. 

Moreover,  the  institutions  of  France  are  not  such  as  to  awake 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  mob.  The  Chief  of  the  State  is  90  often 
changed,  he  has  held  his  office  on  so  frail  a  tenure,  that  nobody 
knows  whether  to-morrow  he  will  be  President  or  Emperor.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  difficult  to  invest  so  worthy  a  citizen  as  M. 
Felix  Faure  with  the  glamour  of  genius  or  authority.  The 
cabarets  artUtiqites  flout  the  President  with  a  contemptuous 
gaiety  with  which  a  traditional  monarch  could  never  be  assailed. 
Efery  night  the  vanities  of  •  Felix  Premier  '  are  held  up  to  light- 
hearted  ridicule  without  a  word  of  protest  or  a  shudder  of 
resentment.  The  journey  to  Russia,  the  meeting  of  the  two 
Emperors,  Felix  and  Nicholas,  are  subjects  of  mirth  which 
never  fail  of  their  effect.  A  popular  singer  has  but  to  call 
Mdlle.  Faure  the  Dauphine  to  be  greeted  with  a  roar  of 
appreciative  laughter.  Nor  is  there  in  all  this  a  suggestion 
of  disloyalty.  The  scorn  is  quickened  merely  by  the  newness 
of  the  office  and  its  tenant's  inevitable  lack  of  habit.  It  is 
continuity  which  wins  respect;  and,  although  M.  Camot  made 
a  brave  effort  to  appear  an  abstraction  rather  than  a  man, 
M.  Felix  Faure  has  never  been  a  symbol ;  he  remains,  and  will 
remain,  the  same  respectable  citizen  of  Le  Havre  which  he  was 
before  ever  he  entered  upon  bis  office.  Maybe,  if  a  President 
of  genius  could  invest  the  office  with  dignity,  the  pohtes  chan- 
tonniers  of  Montmartre  would  sharpen  their  wits  elsewhere, 
«n<i  the  tenant  of  the  Ely  see  might  bo  assured  of  respect 
even  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  But  genius  would 
probably  convert  the  Septennate  into  a  dictatorship  for  life,  and 
France,  which  above  law  and  order  reverences  a  pageant,  will 
Dot  be  induced  to  bow  the  knee  to  an  institution  so  little 
decorative  as  the  Presidency, 

In  those  *  never-to-be-forgotten  days,'  to  use  the  journalist's 
favourite  tag,  wherein  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  visited  Paris, 
France  felt  most  keenly  her  lack  of  dignity.  The  Czar  repre- 
^nted  not  only  ancient  lineage  but  an  autocratic  dynasty. 
It  Was  impossible  to  catch  sight  of  him  without  recalling  a 
'omantic  history  and  an  ancestry  of  blood  and  iron.  And 
opposite  sat  Af.  Felix  Faure,  who  represented  nothing  save 
himself.  Behind  that  white  shirt  and  dress-coat  there  lurked 
"0  memory  of  France's  ancient  splendour.  The  spectator 
*iid  not  carry  back  his  mind  from  the  worthy  burgess  to 
^^e  glories    of  Fontainebleau    or   the   dying   magnificence  of 

'^rsailles.     Truly  the  pageant  was  not  in  vain ;  the  procession 
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was  arranged  with  llic  consummate  sense  of  space  and  ( 
which  characterizes  the  talent  of  France.  One  thing 
was  lacking — that  touch  of  imaginative  personality,  either 
birth  or  genius,  which  ennobles  a  nation  ;  and  doubtless  on 
that  day  many  an  unspoken  thought  was  treacherous  to  the 
memory  of  Revolution.  But  if  the  Chief  of  State  lacks  con- 
tinuity, what  shall  we  say  of  the  Chamber,  which  is  elected  Iti 
legislate  for  France,  and  which  seldom  remains  constant  for 
many  months  to  its  chosen  head  ?  Ministers  are  wont  to  8uc«*d 
one  another  with  such  rapidity  that  even  the  zealous  lose  coont, 
ftnd  the  perpetual  change  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  machine: 
of  Parliament  will  never  work  easily  in  a  country  whose  inii 
tutions  and  temperament  alike  require  an  autocrat.  But  despite 
its  virulence  and  corruption,  despite  its  own  fatuity  and  ibe 
public  disregard,  the  French  Chamber  possesses  one  shining 
virtue — it  seldom  legislates.  The  ancient  Code  of  Napoleon  u 
sufficient,  and  the  Chamber,  fearful  of  its  own  instability,  i» 
satisfied  if  only  it  contriife  a  profitable  budget.  So,  from  its 
very  weakness,  the  P'rench  Parliament  is  saved  from  the  idli 
task  of  superfluous  law-making,  and  its  furtive  hold  upon  life 
but  another  element  of  strength  to  the  Napoleonic  system 
for  the  Senate,  that  reverend  body  conducts  itself  with  exemptan 
patience  and  painstaking  diffidence.  Nobody  considers  it* 
authority  or  expects  its  intervention.  When  some  two  jears 
since  it  successfully  upset  a  ministry,  it  was  rather  surprised 
than  arrogant,  and  it  is  far  more  fortunate  in  the  palace  wherein 
it  conducts  its  leisurely  and  academical  debates  than  in  in 
infrequent  experiments  in  legislation. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  political  institutions  of  France,  w< 
shall  perhaps  conclude  that  the  country  is  decrepit  anii 
decajed.  Burdened  with  a  government  which  she  misunder- 
stands, how  shall  she  escape  disaster  ?  Thus  asks  the  pessimist, 
with  increasing  anxiety,  thinking  in  his  heart  that  the  discredit 
of  Parliament  means  the  ruin  of  France.  Nor  does  he  stop  at 
recrimination  j  he  is  ready  with  remedies  ;  and  France  resemble* 
nothing  so  much  as  a  sick  woman  whom  the  doctors  contempUte 
with  a  restless  despair.  She  is  sick  and  surrounded  with 
quacks,  each  one  of  whom,  with  his  best  bedside  manner, 
recommends  a  fresh  panacea.  Here,  for  instance,  is  M.  Jule» 
Lemaitre,  who  devotes  two  columns  of  the  'Figaro*  every 
week  to  the  denunciation  of  his  own  country.  To  be  bom 
Frenchman,  says  he,  is  a  doubtful  glory  ;  and  for  the  belt 
instruction  of  his  compatriots  he  quotes  the  violent  condemn 
tion  of  German  politicians  and  the  noisy  truculenceof  despairi 
Chauvinism.      Education     alone   is    necessary,    of  this  he 
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certain  ;  and  so  be  would  reg^enerate  the  country  by  changing 
the  cuiricolam  of  her  schools.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
colonial  party,  which  is  confident  that  France's  one  hope  of 
glory  lies  in  expansinn.  In  vain  it  is  reminded  of  its  country's 
hard  thrift  and  derlining*  population.  No  argument  can  check 
its  energy.  France,  it  asserts,  may  only  be  saved  by  becoming 
Anglo-Saxon  I  That  is  to  say,  a  great  country  must  de- 
nationalize itself  in  order  to  imitate  the  enforced  policy  of 
another.  And  so,  tbe  champions  of  colonial  expansion  attempt 
to  discover  the  basis  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  among  them,  M.  Demolins,  has  written  a  book  to 
prove  that  University  Rxtension  is  at  tbe  bottom  of  it  all.  A 
little  research  might  have  convinced  this  philosopher  that  our 
success  abroad  is  some  centuries  old,  and  that  University 
Extension,  born  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  already  moribund. 
But  painful  research  is  no  part  of  M.  Demolins' programme; 
he  desires  a  shorter  cut  to  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy,  and  he  is 
certain  that  fifty  itinerant  lecturers  would  convert  France  into 
our  most  serious  rival.  Hasty  generalization  such  as  this  would 
not  be  worth  considering  were  it  not  put  forth  with  perfect 
earnestness  and  fidelity.  M.  Demolins  does  believe  that 
colonial  expansion  is  tbe  one  possible  remedy  for  France's 
ill-health,  and  he  does  believe  tbat  this  remedy  can  best  be 
sought  in  a  loyal  imitation  of  English  life  and  English  habits. 
Alas!  before  one  imitates,  one  must  understand  one^s  model; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  MM.  Demolins  and  Lemaitre 
are  ingenuously  ignorant  of  the  perfidious  Albion.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  yet  clear  why  France  should  expand  her  borders. 
How,  indeed,  can  she  hope  for  success  with  a  population  that 
ever  declines,  and  with  a  soil  that  generously  feeds  all  those 
children  who  scratch  its  surface  ?  A  man  who  lives  in  comfort 
at  home  has  small  inducement  to  risk  his  fortune  abroad  ;  and 
tbe  Frenchman,  constant  above  all  to  his  own  land,  his  own 
wine,  his  own  boulevard,  is  not  easily  persuaded  to  risk  the 
uncertainties  of  foreign  travel.  At  home  he  finds  all  the 
elements  which  make  life  agreeable ;  his  thrift  has  shielded 
him  against  the  fear  of  poverty ;  his  cafi  gives  him  the  solace 
of  congenial  companionship ;  and  since  no  man  may  find  more 
than  happiness  in  this  world,  the  Frenchman  most  properly 
and  prudently  elects  to  stay  at  home.  In  brief,  MM.  Lemaitre 
and  Demolins  base  their  argument  upon  false  premisses.  One 
genuine  Frenchman  is  worth  a  hundred  spurious  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
and  there  is  only  one  method  of  becoming  a  good  colonist:  to 
be  born  a  discontented  islander  and  to  be  pushed  out. 
And  then  appears  that  other  physician  who  declares  that 
Vol.  188. — No.  375t^^a^k^  N  decentraUz&lvcku 
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decentralization  is  the  onlj  pill  which  will  cure  the  sufferaH 
France.  M.  Barrcs,  in  his  '  Deracines,'  would  prove  that 
provinces  yield  up  all  their  talent  to  Faris^  and  receive  not 
in  exchange.  His  argument  is  moral  rather  than  polit 
The  ground  of  his  quarrel  is  not  so  much  that  the  counti 
administered  from  Paris  bj  the  Napoleonic  system  as  that  tt 
provinces,  whenever  they  grow  the  plant  of  talent,  despatch 
straightway  to  the  market  of  the  capital.  But  this  must  eve 
be  the  case.  It  is  not  France  only  that  sufiers  from  (or  pi 
by)  centralization.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
ever  succeeded  in  checking  the  ambition  of  her  sons.  A 
of  talent  is  born  in  a  distant  province,  and  after  a  while  bei 
not  content  to  measure  his  wits  with  his  neighbours  ;  he  miu 
find  a  theatre  whereon  he  may  display  his  gifts  to 
world.  And  so  he  packs  his  knapsack  and  travels,  like 
perhaps,  without  even  a  stocking  on  his  foot,,  to  the  city 
he  will  meet  the  stoutest  competitors  and  win  at  last  thi 
greatest  glory.  But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  this  conttani 
attraction  of  Paris  were  the  ruin  of  France,  there  is  no  possibl 
means  of  checking  the  evil  or  of  curing  the  disease.  A  countrj 
town  will  always  appear  stunted  and  unsympathetic  to  tbi 
ambition  of  youth,  and  the  love  of  their  province  is  so  franklj 
platonic  in  the  hearts  of  its  champions  that  the  prophets  a 
decentralization  always  pass  their  lives  upon  the  boulevardi 
Moreover,  a  poficy  of  sentiment,  however  warmly  it  be  advo 
catcd,  must  always  begin  and  end  in  words.  Even  if  it  wer 
proved  that  the  welfare  of  France  demanded  the  strict  adhereno 
of  genius  to  its  birthplace,  genius  would  still  be  wandering,  ani 
let  its  country  go  hang.  To  object  that  Nancy  and  Maneille 
are  governed  from  Paris,  which  does  not  understand  thtt 
necessities  nor  their  wants,  may  be  misguided,  but  it  is  prao 
tical,  and  the  objection  might  have  a  practical  answer.  T< 
argue  that  Nancy  is  ruined  because  her  intelligent  sons  prefe 
the  stress  of  the  capital  to  the  secluded  boredom  of  their  homi 
is  sound  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  practical,  and  it  will  never  re 
a  practical  conclusion.  Lucien  de  Rubempre  would 
ileserted  Angouleme  even  if  he  had  never  met  Madame^ 
Bargeton  in  his  life. 

It   has  often  been   remarked  that  the  Frenchman  is  logics 
even  when  bis  premisses  are  false,  and  M.  Demolins,  ah 
quoted,  does  not  belie  his  national  characteristics.     Not  coi 
with  'proving'  that  the  Frenchman's  salvation  lies  in  a  patil 
mimicry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  has  contrived  to  find  the 
of   weakness    in    his   own    country.     His    recent    b<)ok, 
Fran^ais  d'Aujourd'hui/  is  pessimism  turned  to  wild  desi 
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With  a  strange  deftness  he  twists  the  wealth  and  prosperitj 
of  France  against  herself.  A  casual  visit  to  England  has 
conrinced  him  (for  instance)  that  England  has  no  vines. 
Wherefore  it  is  evident  that  France's  weakness  springs  from  the 
indiscreet  cultivation  of  the  grape.  The  grape,  in  fact,  is  made 
the  pack-saddled  ass,  which  shall  carry  all  the  sins  of  the  nation. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  easily  cultivated,  and  leads  on  to  an  easy 
prosperity.  In  the  second  place  it  discourages  organization, 
and  makes  every  man  his  own  capitalist,  VVorse  than  all,  it 
encourages  the  small  proprietor,  that  shy  bird  which  generations 
of  political  wiseacres  have  tried  to  snare,  and  therefore  compels 
proiperity — and  disgrace.  Have  we  not  here  the  reductio  ad 
o^surdum  of  political  quackery  ?  The  most  far-sighted  ruler 
can  hope  for  no  more  than  the  happiness,  ease,  and  culture 
of  his  subjects ;  and  yet  we  find  an  intelligent  Frenchman 
hurling  it  as  a  reproach  against  the  vine-growers  of  France, 
that  the  grape  gives  them  so  easy  a  life,  so  independent  a  leisure, 
that  naught  is  left  them  but  ruin.  Wouhl  he  replace  wine  by 
heer,  and  thus  follow  the  infamous  examples  of  the  brasseries 
which  are  defacing  Paris?  Or  would  he  subtly  import 
pbjrjioxcra  from  abroad,  and  harass  the  soul  of  the  small 
proprietor?  It  is  all  perplexing,  and  at  least  it  shows  how 
infamous  is  logic  misapplied. 

In  the  multitude  of  quacks  there  is  folly,  and  so  many  remedies 
We  recommended  for  t!ie  recovery  of  France  that  we  are  tempted 
to  ask:  *  Is  France  really  sick  at  all?'  And  a  sincere  con- 
sifleration  of  the  question  can  lead  only  to  one  answer:  she  is 
whole  but  misguided.  A  perverse  fate  has  persuaded  her  to 
tniitake  her  destiny,  and  to  harbour  all  those  ambitions  for 
which  she  is  notoriously  unfit.  She  thinks  she  should  go 
abroad,  though  her  own  territory  is  prolific  enough  to  support 
*ll  her  sons,  and  though  she  has  proved  in  every  quarter  of  the 
^Inbe  her  complete  unfitness  for  the  task  of  colonization.  This 
K  surely  no  reproach.  A  dark-haired  man  is  not  blame-worthy 
h«cause  he  cannot  grow  a  russet  beard,  and  France,  with  all 
"W  Work  to  accomplish  at  home,  is  not  contemptible  because 
*he  cannot  wring  an  unwilling  profit  out  of  Algiers.  Again, 
Prance  has  no  political  tak-nt.  She  is  too  ancient  a  frondeuse 
to  understand  party  government,  and  as  it  is  by  a  slavish 
'cgard  for  party  that  Parliamentary  institutions  succeed,  it  is 
"01  remarkable  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  not  an  ideal 
hooie  of  legislature.  Law-makers  cannot  Hve  in  caves  alone, 
*ncl  a  cave  is  the  only  habitation  beloved  of  the  freely-elected 
Pj^diamentarian  of  France.  Nor  is  it  from  lack  of  will  that 
France  has  failed  in  politics  :  she  has  made  more  experiments 
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in  government  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  thrown  together,  and 
her  zeal  In  esperimcnt  is  as  }'et  unrewarded.  But  what  matten 
it  that  the  Chamber  is  discredited  ?  The  country  does  not  cxiit 
for  government ;  the  government  exists  for  the  country  ;  aod  i( 
the  country  prospers^  what  matters  it  that  the  Palais  Boarbon 
is  not  seriously  regarded  either  as  a  school  of  behaviour  or  u  a 
factory  of  laws?  Politics  touch  nothing  but  the  fringe  of 
life.  Outside  their  narrow  realm  there  are  many  kingdomt, 
and  the  French  have  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  them  all 
Government,  in  fact,  is  a  mcans^  not  an  end,  and  if  Napoleoo 
has  bequeathed  to  France  a  surety  of  administration,  it  mattm 
little  whether  M.  Meline  holds  office  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  • 
year.  The  only  difhculties  which  a  country  encouaten  lie 
abroad ;  and  as  an  official  who  has  never  been  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  can  hold  the  permanent  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  Palais  Bourbon  may  degenerate  into  a  bear- 
garden without  risk  of  disgrace.  The  newspapers,  doubtless, 
will  exaggerate  the  fray,  and  make  what  capital  they  c&d 
from  the  encounter^  but  across  the  frontier  these  accideou 
assume  their  proper  proportion,  and  they  are  not  confused 
with  the  character  of  France.  The  last  words  of  that  master* 
piece  of  clarity,  Voltaire's  '  Candide,'  which  is  the  vcrj 
essence  of  French  wit  and  French  intelligence,  contain  tbe 
permanent  gospel  of  France :  ' "  Cela  est  bien  dit,"  repondit 
Candide,  "  mais  il  faut  cultiver  notre  jardin." '  And  France 
still  cultivates  her  garden,  despite  M.  Demolins  and  bi* 
prophecies  of  evil.  She  may  not  possess  the  genius  o( 
politics,  but  she  possesses  that  which  makes  far  more  eifec- 
tively  for  happiness:  the  genius  of  life.  She  cultivates  her 
garden.  Maybe  she  will  not  spread  abroad  her  talents,  but 
expansion  is  not  the  duty  of  all,  and  at  home  she  will  so  gratilv 
her  taste  that  she  will  find  within  her  own  borders  all  tbe 
elements  of  good  fortune.  That  there  is  an  absolute  divorce 
between  politics  and  intelligence  should  in  no  way  hamper  ber 
progress.  For  politics  are  of  modern  birth,  and  France,  in 
spite  of  her  Revolution  and  her  Empire,  is  efiectively  the  France 
of  the  andeu  r^givie.  Turn  aside  from  the  rejK>rt  of  debates  in 
Parliament;  forget  the  seriousness  of  Mr.  Bod  ley  ;  and  opea 
your  Balzac  where  you  will.  Study  the  simple  life  of  tbe 
country  side  in  those  matchless  'Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Province,' 
and  you  will  confess  that  something  of  feudalism  survirei^ 
the  terrific  shock  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  For  feudalism  i* 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  even  the  genius  o^ 
the  Emperor  availed  to  destroy  the  ancient  system.  And  whe** 
you  have  mastered   Balzac,  turn  again  to  M.  Anatole  Frano^* 
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Ind  accompany  the  admirable  M.  Bergeret  to  the  bench  under 
the  elms  or  to  the  corner  of  the  bookseller's  shop,  and  confess 
Igain  that  life  may  be  lived  in  France  far  away  from  politics 
|nd  its  vulgar  influence.  Whether  Laon  be  the  scene  of 
M>  France's  sketch  or  no,  the  scene  may  be  matched  a 
hundred  times  in  the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  west  of 
^e  country.  Under  the  shadow  of  countless  great  churches  the 
enlightened  priest  cultivates  the  Jewish  mxis-prSfet^  and  comes 
jff  no  worse  from  the  encounter*  And  should  fiction  fatigue 
^ou,  go  yourself  and  live  among  the  people,  which  knows  nothing 
(f  political  strife,  and  yet  has  pierced  the  secrets  of  conduct. 
Seldom  will  you  meet  with  stupidity  ;  seldom  will  you  feel 
Hie  lack  of  sympathy.  Even  the  peasant  is  constant  to  his 
Ideal  of  thrift  and  to  his  ambition  of  luxury,  as  he  understands 
h.  He  is  not  content  to  eat ;  however  straitened  his  circum- 
Itances,  he  still  must  dine,  and  even  though  his  literature  be 
bounded  by  *  Le  Petit  Journal,'  he  can  talk  as  becomes  a 
loan,  and  he  never  degenerates  into  a  simple  machine  of 
Inanual  labour. 

t'    For  as  politics  lie  upon  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  so  Paris  lies 

Ibpon  the  outskirts  of  France.     Behind  Paris  and  politics  are 

Ihe  provinces,  with  their  varying  industries  and  their  varying 

life.      In   these  distant  cities  dulness  has  no  place,  for   with 

brosperily  comes  leisure,  and    with    leisure   comes    the   light- 

bea.rted    gaiety    of   the    ca/e,    and    the    innocent    recreation    of 

iominoes  or  cards.      Why  should  the  citizen,  whose  existence 

$s   thus  easy  and   well-filled,   disturb  himself  with  dreams   of 

distant  colonies  or  needless  self-expansion?     Here  men   work 

tod  smile  and  save,  remote  from   folly  and   rancour,   and   the 

tasual   stranger  as  he   sips  his    glass    realizes    that    the    great 

prance  of  Kabelais  and  Moliore,  of  Saint-Simon  and  Balzac, 

ktill   lives,   and  bridges   in   an   instant  the   dark  years   which 

Iteparate  him  from  romance.     In  truth,  the  esjirit  gatdois  is  still 

jftlert ;  men  talk  and  laugh   as  they  talked  and  laughed  before 

they  were  ever  asked  to  send  their  doctor  to  Parliament  or  to 

support  an  unknown  lawyer  from  the  capital.     And  this  is  the 

strength  of  France,  that  France,  with  her  industry  and  wit^  her 

tense  of  art  and  literature,   her  love  of  beautiful  things,  will 

out-live  the  strife  of  politicians. 

Yet   Mr.   Bodley's  book  persuades  us   to  serious    reflection, 

*nd  though  we  agree  with  him  that  the  failure  of  Parliament 

lis  immaterial  so  long  as  the  ancient  system  of  administration 

•»   maintained,  we   cannot    resist   the   temptation    of   surmise. 

tTince  will  be  France,  whoever  sits  upon  the  throne,  but  none 

~iat  has  watched  the  course  of  French  politics  can  be  incurious 
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of  the  future.     The  Third  Kepublic  totters  uneasily  along,  ind 
the  tergiversation  exhibited  during  the  trial  of  M.  Zola  prove* 
that  revolution  raaj  be  at  the  door.     For  an  instant  Caysamm 
seemed  to  triumph  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  an  insalt  pat 
upon  the  army,  whether  merited  or  not,  seemed  the  last  act  of 
infamy.       Meanwhile,    the    Ministers    mistook    weakne&s 
strength,  and,  unable  to  declare  the  truth,  took  refuge  in 
impotent   repetition  of  falsehood.     And,  doubtless,   had  gi^xtd 
fortune  lavoured  a  Pretender  he  might  at  that  moment  have 
improvised  a  throne.     But  where  is  the  Pretender  ?    The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  having  made  himself  ridiculous,  is  discredited  foii 
ever.     For  Paris,  mutable  as  she  is,  forgets  not  her  laugbtefj 
Maybe  Prince  Henri,  with  the  glory  of  travel  upon  him  audi 
fresh  from  the  championship  of  M.  Esterhazy,  might  appear aa' 
eligible  tribune ;  and  as  loyalty  to  the  ancient  tradition  is  no 
custom  of  his  family  he  might  not  hesitate  to  oust  his  kinsman. 
Yet  again  the  mob  was  cold  to  indifference,  and  M,  Melinr, 
whose  narrow  view  of  duty  was  his  strength,  seemed  likely  to 
enter  upon  another  term   of  office.      But   not  eren   a   slender 
majority  tempted  him  to  uiakc  the  experiment,  and  so  accU' 
rately  are  the  groups  balanced  that  a  stable  government  seems 
impossible.     In  vain  does  M.  Felix  Faure  entrust  a  procession 
of  intrepid  politicians  with  the  irksome  task  of  cabinet-makii 
A  majority  large  enough  to  foil  intrigue  appears  impotsibii 
and  France  presents  the  momentary  spectacle  of  a  free  demc 
cracy   whose  Chamber  is  reduced  to   impotence  by  diversity 
of  opinion.      As    for   the    Napoleonic   cause,  that    lives  only 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country.      None  of  the  Empcror'f 
kinsmen  is  likely  to  revive  the  glory  of  the  past,  and  as  we 
look  upon  the  France  of  to-day,  we  withhold  our  pen  from  dog- 
matism^  and  wonder,  with  a  calm  satisfaction,  what  the  future 
will  brin|jf  forth.     But  whatever  happens  France  will  still  be 
rich  within  her  own  borders,  rich  in  the  understanding  of  life, 
rich  in  all  those  subtle  elegancies  which  make  her   the  most 
charming   host    and    the   stranger's   most   sympathetic   friend 
And  if  the  stranger  accept  the  gift   of  sympathy  he  shot 
also  offer  sympathy  in  return  ;  nor  can  any  surer  method 
found  of  ensuring  international  understanding  than  the  comj 
sition    of  such    books   as   Mr.    Bodley's    '  France.'      For   Mr- 
Bmlley    loves    France    as    profoundly    as    he    understands  he«" 
politics,   and   fifty  years  hence  it  may  be  found  that  he  hjus- 
forged  a  link   between    the    two   countries   as   strong   and  a.^ 
durable  as  that  forged  by  Arthur  Young  a  century  ago. 
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Art,  IX. — 1.  The  Craicford  Collection  of  Earhj  Charters  and 
documents.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Napier  and  W.  H.  Stevenson. 
Oxford,  1895. 

Ancient  Charters^  Royal  and  Prwate.  Edited  for  the  Pipe 
HoU  Society  by  John  Horace  Round.     London,  1888. 

CartiUarium  Saxonicum.  By  W.  de  Gray  Birch.  London, 
1885,  &c. 

JUanuel  de  Diplomatique^     Par  A.  Giry.     Paris,  1894. 

Handbiich  der  Urkundenlehre.  Von  H.  Bresslau.  Leipsic, 
1889,  &c. 

THE  assertion  that  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  what  history  really  is  than  as  to  what  is  really  history 
might  seem  to  savour  both  of  parable  and  paradox.     Stated  in 
plain  ternas,  however,  this  assertion  amounts  to  little  less  than 
a  truism.      Few   scholars   would   seriously   think    of  disputing; 
historical   facts  which  have  been  *  proved '  to  be  facts  on  the 
highest  and   latest  authority.     These  facts  will  continue  to  be 
facts   until    they   have    been  'disproved'   by  an    equally   con- 
vincing argument.     This  is  the  ancient  history  which  we  are 
unmaking  and  remaking  every  day  to  bring  it  into  touch  with 
the  history  of  our  own  times.    But  how  many  of  our  scholars  are 
•greed  upon  a  definition  of  the  study  of  history  itself?     By 
wme   it    is    regarded    as   a    concrete    force ;    by    others    a«   an 
tbstract  theory.     To  some  it  means  past  politics,  and  to  others 
pbilosophy.     Many  more  consider  it  as  a   branch  of  the  fine 
«rt  of  literature.     By    not   a  few   it   is    associated    with   some 
vchieological  hobby.     Finally,  a  very  few  seem  to  regard  it  as 
*  science  to  be  applied  to  the  discovery  f^nd  interpretation  of 
that  documentary  evidence  which  is,  after  all,  the  source  of  the 
Historical  facts  that  are  accepted  with  so  little  difficulty. 

Nevertheless,   this    latest   and    narrowest   view   of  historical 

•tody  has  received   no  slight  encouragement  from  recent  mani- 

'**tations.     Not   only  are   the  great  Continental  text-books  on 

fw  science  of  interpreting  historical  evidence  frequently  found 

^  the  bands  of  history  teachers,  but   actual   teaching  of  this 

•*ttie  science,  upon  the  most  approved  principles,  may  be  met 

*tlh  at  appropriate   centres.     Oxford   has  once  more   led  the 

**y  in  recognizing  the   importance  of  these  critical   studies. 

*  be  course  of  original  instruction  in  diplomatics,  palEeography, 

^'^d  in  the  applied   scholarship  of  sources  and    bibliography 

'•^Kich    are    associated    with    the   names  of   Mr.   R.   L.   Poole, 

**!".  F.  Madan,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History), 

•^•i^s   an    agreeable    relief   to    the    conventional  work    of   the 

^<^liools.    It  makes  no  pretensions  to  rank  with  the  professional 
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curriculum  of  the  *Ecole  des  Chartes,'  but  it  amply  suffices  for 
academical  purposes.  At  Cambridge  a  course  of  instruction  hu 
been  provided  by  the  public  spirit  of  a  private  scholar,  and  thii 
is  being  followed  up  in  a  series  of  university  lectures  delivereil 
by  Mr,  W,  H.  Stevenson  upon  the  origins  of  our  Old  Engliih 
dipiomata.  Finally,  in  the  heart  of  the  prosaic  and  illit«r»ie 
capital,  a  third  class,  in  pala>ography  and  diplomatics,  hu 
suddenly  sprung  up  in  connexion  with  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  which,  profiting  by  the  friendly  interest  of  the 
authorities  and  students  of  the  British  Museum  and  Record 
OHice,  has  achieved  an  astonishing  success. 

In  another  quarter  the  new  science  has  found  its  ableit 
exponent  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  whose  share  in  the  rcceoL^J 
edition  of  the  *  Crawford  Charters '  and  remarkable  contributioo^H 
to  the  *  English  Historical  Review'  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
study  of  documentary  history.  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  is  anothet 
admirable  scholar,  whose  work  on  our  *  Ancient  Charters'  hu 
rot  only  proved  a  complete  revelation  to  English  students,  but 
also  enjoyed  the  rare  distinction  of  a  wholly  favourable  notice 
by  Continental  critics ;  whilst  Professor  Maitland  has  by  pre- 
cept  and  example  stimulated  the  long-dormant  interest  which 
is  connected  with  the  study  of  diplomatics. 

We  shall   attempt  in  the  present   article   to  show    that  the 
study  of  the  ancient  charters,  which  admittedly  furnish  a  vait 
mass  of  information  for   the  elucidation  of  our  constitutioQAl 
and  social  history,  has  been  too  long  neglected  by  the  maio 
body  of  historical  students.     We  shall  also  attempt  to  show  thst 
the  methods  of  study  usually  employed  are  not  calculated  to 
establish  the  true  value  or  signiAcance  uf  this  huge  heap  of 
unsorted  historical  material.     For  ibis  purpose  we  have  selected 
certain    aspects   of   the    modern  appreciation    of   our    national 
dipiomata  to  which    we  invite  the  serious   attention  of  all  \i^m 
whom   the  future  of   English  historical   studies  is   a   matter ^| 
deep  concern.     We  propose  in   the   first  place  to  discuss  th« 
existing  classification  of  the  Old  English  charters,  their  descent 
and  distribution,  and  their  manuscript  relations,  as  a  means  »i 
estimating  their  comparative  credibility.     In  this  connexion  ^^ 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  accepted  theory  of  the  deriva^ 
tion  of  the  English  national  writing  and  its  supposed  employ 
ment  for  notarial  jmrposes  by  a  pre-historic  chancery,  whicl* 
even  affected  the  use  of  a  pre-historic  seal  of  majesty.     Witb 
the  ground  thus  cleared   for  a  fairer  view  of  the  subject,  W^ 
propose  to  indicate  briefly  how  the  welUmarked  formulas  ol 
the  Old  English  charters  may  afford  a  ready  means  of  tracinlT 
its  gradual  evolution  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  ceoturj 
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the  close  of  the  twelfth,  when  new  forms  l>egln  to  fill  the 
countless  membranes  of  the  Chancerj  Rolls. 

Surelj  no  subject  outside  the  domain  of  natural  science  was 
tret  so  needlessly  hampered  by  an  incomprehensible  title.     To 
the  outside  student  and  to  the  general  reader  '  diplomatics  '  are 
sag^gestive   of  an    official   intercourse    with    foreign   countries, 
characterized  by  mingled  suavity  and  aversion  from  plain  talk. 
On  the  other  band,  this  modern  use  of  the   term  would  have 
proved  equally  puzzling  to  the  pedants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whose  famous  *  bella  diplomatica'   are  scarcely  remembered  in 
the  present  day.     At  any  rate  the  title  can  claim  a  respectable 
antiquity,  being   credibly   derived  from    the  SiirXouvt  or  two- 
leaved   certificate,    issued    by    way    of   letters   of    credence    to 
subjects  of  the  later  Empire.     The  Humanist  scholars  would 
seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  old  title,  thence- 
forth  applied    to    the    great    class    of    royal    acts    which    had 
sccamnlated   from  the  days  of   the  Chlovises  and   Ecgberbts. 
Now  these  acts,  though  in  themselves  decidedly  uninteresting 
to  any  but  antiquaries  or  philologists,  possessed  a  real  value  for 
their  fortunate  possessors,  as  the  very  title-deeds  of  the  lands 
and  privileges  which  they  held,  or  claimed,  under  the  envious 
gaze  of  needy  potentates  and  hungry  neighbours. 

From  this  point  of  view  charters  and  chirographs,  letters 
patent  and  royal  inquisitions,  had  clearly  repaid  the  closest 
•tady  since  the  time  of  Abbot  Ingulf  of  ingenious  and  apocry- 
phal memory.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  neglect  of 
diplomatic  studies  in  this  country  during  the  last  three  centuries 
may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  a  motive,  which  in  turn  would  easily 
account  for  the  remarkable  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by 
earlier  writers.  The  *  bella  diplomatica' of  English  partizans 
fere  waged  between  the  twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  century,  for 
'he  very  reason  that  the  struggle  with  the  Church  and  local 
conflicts  over  titles  and  jurisdictions  ran  an  earlier  course  in 
'hit  country  than  abroad.  Moreover,  such  disputes  as  those 
*blch  accompanied  the  disintegration  of  society  and  religion  on 
'he  G)ntinent  could  find  little  favour  under  an  all-pervading 
Church  and  State,  a  far-reaching  judicature,  and  a  democratic 
'Machinery  of  local  government. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  at  least,  most  of  the 
•^cligious  would  have  been  able  to  account  for  the  miraculous 
preservation  and  opportune  production  of  the  ancient  evidences 
•"f  their  churches'  possessions,  or  to  explain  the  absence  of  seals 
irom  an  Old  English  charter,  by  recourse  to  diplomatic  argu- 
ments which  would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of 
Modern  scholars.     The  very  fact  that  the  existence  of  this  early 
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knowledge  has  been  hitherto  unnoticed  proves  the  general  In* 
difference  to  the  subject.    The  pseud-Incrutfs  notions  about  01«^b 
English  handwriting  and  seals  have  indeed  frequently  beenquniedjH 
to  his  disadvantage  ;  but  these  might  have  been  largely  supple- 
mented by  the  interesting  disquisitions  of  Heming,  Gervaseof 
Canterbury,  the  Monks  of  Battle,  Evesham,  and  Ramsey,  Mattheiv 
Paris,  and  Thomas  of  Klmham.     Even  the  allusions  contained 
in  early  treatises,  such  as  the  '  Dialogus  de  Scaccario '  and  the 
*  Conatitutio    Domus   Regis/    seem    to    have    been    practically 
neglected,  and  many  others  might  be  found  amongst  the  Chan- 
cery and  Exchequer  compilations  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  at   Westminster  a 
certain  original   charter  of  King  OfTa,  dated  in   the  year  785, 
though  to  a  sceptical  critic  it  might  appear  to  be  an  unnsuaily 
skilful  forgery  of  the  Edwardian  monks.     In   the   body  of  thii 
charter  the  church  of  Westminster  is  mentioned  as  '  in  Tomfia 
in  loco  terribili  quod  dicitur  **  apt  Westminster," '  and  this  word 
*terribilis*  has  puzzled  certain  learned  editors  not  a  little.    One 
of  these  has  suggested  that  '  terribilis  *  is  here  used  in  its  *  Ute- 
Latin  signification  of  venerable,*  and  reminds  us  of  the  provin* 
cial  use  of  the  word  whereby   *  a  terrible  man  for  the  hill'  maj 
mean  *  a  "  huer,"  or  watcher  on  the   cliffs  for   mackerel  or  piUJ 
chards,  of  more  than  ordinary  experience  or  keenness  of  eyesighu'j 
From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  abbey  enjoyed  even  ia^ 
those  early  days  the  reputation  of  being  a  *  terrible  fine  place.* 
Another   authority,    however,    in     a    historv    of    Westminster 
published  with  *■  embellishments,'  opines  that  the  word  appHes 
to  the  swift  current   which   washed  the  shores  of  this  mfirsl 
spot,,  and   that  the   rendering  should   be   *  a  dangerous  placej] 
And   yet   our   mediaeval   chroniclers  were  perfectly  aware 
in  the  diplomatic  language  of  Old  English  charters  the  proj 
wording  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  *  in  loco  quod  dicitur, 
terribili  vocabuio*  &c.      Even  as  late  as  Higden's  time  we  find 
this  formula  paraphrased  as  '  in  loco  qui   Thorneya  dicebatur^ 
quod  sonat  spinarum  insula,  nunc  autem  dicitur  Westmonas- 
tcrium.'     '  Locus  spinosus  *  was  therefore  the  mediaeval  synonyna 
of  Thorney    Island,  and   this   pretty  play  upon  the  name,  tbi* 
aflfected  shudder  at  a  vox  horrcrida,  a  '  locus  terribilis,'  should 
incidentally  have  given  our  editors  a  hint  as  to  the  true  date  o( 
this  supposed  eighth-century  charter. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted  that  these  early  diph 
matic  essays  do  not  take  us  very  far.     The  sententious  brevitj 
of  writers  like  Fitz  Nigel  and  Gervase  might  indeed  lead  Uf 
infer  that  they  knew  more  than  they  chose  to   impart — *Qi 
revelanda  sunt  cum  omnium  libri  aperti  erunt  et  janaa  claui 
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lot  in  the  case  of  lets  practical  writers  these  obiter  dicta  may 
legenerate  into  idle  gossip.  Thomas  of  Elmham  assures  us 
llitt  it  was  usual,  in  attesting^  ancient  charters,  to  insert  hairs 
ioTxx  the  head  or  beard  in^the  molten  wax  *  pro  signo  posteris,* 
)r  else  to  leave  an  impression  of  the  teeth  upon  the  surface  *  in 
|Djus  rei  evxdentiani.'     In  proof  of  this  Thomas  vouches  the 

r'^at  foundation  charter  tjf  Lewes  Priory,  granted  by  the  first 
arl  of  VVarenne,  in  the  seal  of  which  some  of  the  earFs  hairs 
Irere  still  shown  to  the  devout  by  the  guardian  monks.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  charter  in  question  makes  no  mention  of 
this  formality  in  the  clause  announcing  the  signs  of  validation, 
hut  in  a  charter  of  the  second  earl  it  is  stated  that  a  lock  of  hair 
was  cut  from  the  grantor's  head  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
'  before  the  altar.  The  incident  is,  of  course,  connected  with  the 
well  known  practice  of  symbolical  delivery  of  seisin  by  means 
of  placing  some  votive  offering  '  super  altare.'  We  may  gather, 
1  moreover,  from  an  anecdote  of  Matthew  Paris,  that  the  prophets 
I  ot  the  new  science  were  not  honoured  in  their  own  houses. 
The  historian  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  King  John  there 
I  appeared  amongst  the  brethren  of  St.  Albans  an  inquiring  mind 
1  in  the  body  of  one  Walter  of  Langley,  who  mastered  the  whole 
'  art  of  diplomatic  composition,  to  such  purpose  that,  like  bis 
j  contemporary  Thomas  JMarlberge,  he  could  answer  the  Papal 
1  clerks  in  their  own  jargon.  Unhappily  these  rare  accomplish- 
jnicnts  turned  the  good  monk^s  head.  Intoxicated  with  the 
I  importance  of  the  new  learning,  he  became  insupportable  to  his 
j  fellow-writers  of  the  scriptorium.  In  vain  was  he  banished  to 
'  the  cloisters  and  flogged  '  usque  ad  eflusioncm  sanguinis.'  The 
j'iiplomatic  spirit  could  not  be  cast  out.  Then  there  was  a 
I  judgment  of  '  Propter  multas  litteras  insanire,'  and  Langley 
I'lied  miserably,  in  chains,  in  the  Abbey's  eel!  of  Binham, 
and  was  buried  in  his  chains,  a  warning  to  all  conceited 
;*n<l  intolerant  pedants.  But  apart  from  contemporary  dis- 
jf<>aTagements  and  constitutional  checks,  there  were  no  traditions 
i^fan  Old  English  chancery  practice  to  stimulate  or  direct  these 
"ilul  diplomatic  essays.  The  canons  of  diplomatic  criticism 
(*hich  had  been  enunciated  by  the  Papal  chancery  at  the  close 
("fthe  twelfth  century  were  not  adopted  by  learned  Europe  until 
l*ue  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  thus  the  flood  of  critical  litera- 
i^te  which  burst  from  the  New  Learning  of  the  Renaissance 
jP^riod  found  its  natural  course  through  Continental  channels. 
From  that  time  onward  English  scholarship  has  toiled 
sinfully  in  the  wake  of  foreign  science.  Possibly  the  example 
1*1  specialists  like  Richard  Fitz  Nigel,  Alexander  of  Swereford, 
Und  Walter  of  Stapledon   inspired  certain  zealous  antiquaries 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  these  in   turn  smoothed  the  w&y 
the  deeper  researches  of  Selden,  Prjnne,   Dugdale,   le  Neve, 
Madox^  and  Hickes.     Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
that  these   industrial    giants    In   the  making  of   inaperish&lile 
works  of  reference  are  out  of  touch  with  the  Continental  scholar^ 
ship  even  of  that  time.     The  materials   for  the  epoch-making 
workof  Mabillon  had  been  long^  prepared,  not  only  bj  the  blunder* 
and  extravagances,  but  also  by  the  discoveries  and  experimenu 
of  bis  predecessors,  which  undoubtedly  owe  their  first  incep-      i 
tion  to  the  ancient  lore  of  the  Continental  chanceries.  ^| 

Certainly   English    students    have    had    equal    opportunitiei^^ 
with  those  of  Continental    nations  for  profiting  by  the  great 
diplomatic  treatises  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whilst  they  have 
perhaps    enjoyed    exceptional    advantages    through    the   laviib 
patronage  of  antiquarian  literature,  and  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  collections  in  which  an  unequalled  series  of  natirc 
diplomata  has  been  preserved  for  ail  time.     It  is,  however,  only 
too  clearly    recognized  in   the   present   day   that  the  study  nf 
English  diplomatics  has  missed  the  modern  scientific  impulie 
given  to   Continental  scholarship  by  the  establishment  of  the 
•  Ecole  des  Chartes '   and   the  systematic   teaching  which  has 
resulted  from  that  movement.     Is  it,  then,,  surprising  that  the 
greatest  English  antiquaries  of  this  century  have  made  no  pre- 
tensions   to  any   diplomatic   knowledge  whatever,  or  that  the 
i>ccasional  disquisitions   of   editors    of   real    learning   are  too 
puerile  to  be  compared  with  the  doctor's  thesis  of  a  French  or 
German  student ;  in  short,  that  until  a  new  planet  swam  within 
the  eager  ken  of  a  pate  watching  master  there  lived  not  one 
Englishman  whose  name  could  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  those  of  the  veteran   Delisle,  of  Sickel  the  *  invincible,* 
of  FIcker  the  'subtle  '  doctor,  of  Bresslau,  Llebermann,  Bemont, 
Giry,  Havet,  and  a  dozen    more,  the  brilliant  products  of  the 
diplomatic  schools  of  France  and  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain? 

Why  should  this  thing  be?    *  Because,'  it  would  be  answered 
by  our  foreign  critics —  ^_ 

'  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  you  English  are  a  law  to  yoo^^ 
selves.     Masterful  and  ftelf-rtiliant,  your  countrymen  have  plucked 
the  truths  of  LiBtory  from  thoruy  places.     With  a  grip  of  iroa  up 
facts  and  theories,  they  have  produced  the  best-arranged  and 
worst-written  constitutional  historicB  in  the  world.    Without 
ing  the  rudiments  of  diplomatic  Bcionco,  they  have  edited  the 
of  diplomatic  docnments  and   have   compiled   works   of 
thereto  which   stand  aa  rugged  monumeuta  of  insular  scho 
All  this  is  but  another  iuBtauce  of  your  perverse  courago. 
mag&ificeut,  bat  it  is  not — history  I ' 

Perhap*! 
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Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  some  truth  in  this  objection, 
istory  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  indeed 
K:ome  a  science  of  documents,  wherein  the  established  versions 
our  religion,  laws,  and  constitution,  the  characters  of  our 
!eat  men  and  women,  our  victories  of  war  and  peace,  appear 
I  the  sport  of  experts ;  and  in  this  game  of  skill  our  record  is 
^t  a  good  one. 

For  thirteen  hundred  years,  since  the  landing  of  the  Roman 
kissionaries,  we  have  possessed  a  stock  of  public  diplomata 
Qequalled  in  any  other  country,  and  during  the  last  fifty  years 
|e  have  attempted  to  bring  the  earliest  of  them  together  in  a 
Tinted  *  Codex.*  At  no  time,  apparently,  has  the  question  of 
tie  sources  of  these  diplomata  been  seriously  discussed.  They 
ite  still,  to  the  great  majority  of  students,  merely  typographed 
ibstractions  of  constitutional  or  economic  or  philological  in-> 
treit,  to  be  taken  as  they  are  found,  with  such  casual  reserva- 
tions as  it  hais  pleased  a  few  inquiring  minds  to  propound. 

And  yet,  if  the  Old  English  diplomata  form  an  important 
Item  in  our  scanty  historical  evidence  for  the  pre-Conquest 
[>eriod,  it  might  be  thought  that  their  authenticity  was  a 
platter  of  some  moment.  To  base  our  historical  arguments 
bpon  supposed  facts  or  imaginary  relations  is  possibly  to  argue 
llroni  false  premisses.  We  can  repeat  the  statement  for  what  it 
toay  be  worth,  we  can  estimate  its  value  according  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  form  and  the  credibility  of  its  source  ;  but  to 
•cccpt  it  as  Gospel  without  any  scrutiny  whatever,  and  to 
bQild  upon  this  flimsy  basis  of  fact  a  lofty  superstructure  of 
tiieory,  is  surely  not  an  historical  method  that  will  commend 
lUelf  lo  the  inquiring  student  of  the  future. 

The  Old  English  diplomata  which  are  thus  presented  to  us 
In  the  pages  of  our  printed  'Codex,'  Diplomatarium,  or  Cartu- 
hrium,  may  be  said  to  have  been  derived  from  two  apparent 
loarces.  In  one  quarter,  they  are  preserved  in  some  ancient 
Writing,  and  this  written  form,  which  may  be  either  the  original 
Ota  version  thereof,  is  usually  contained  in  a  single  sheet,  or  is 
Wcasionally  entered  on  the  fly-leaf  of  some  Gospel-book  or 
tuttumal.  Failing  this  original,  there  may  be  a  later  copy  or 
abstract,  which  commonly  bears  an  outward  resemblance  to  its 
*«inplar.  If,  however,  as  most  frequently  occurs,  neither 
P^iginal  nor  apograph  has  been  preserved,  our  text  would  be 
derived  from  a  monastic  entry-book,  register,  or  cartulary, 
*hich  may  have  been  compiled  at  any  time  within  eight  hundred 
Jears  of  the  date  of  the  original  instrument.  Again,  there  are 
•otne  cases  in  which  none  of  the  above  sources  are  available,  and 
'^c  are  dependent  upon  a  modern  transcript.    Lastly,  owing  to  the 

well 
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well  known  practice  of  presenting  ancient  charters  for  confir 
mation  or  for  official  inspection,  numerous  texta  have  been 
preserved  in  the  rolls  and  registers  of  the  Courts  of  Chancerr, 
Exchequer,  and  King's  Bench,  and  not  infrequently,  as  Mr, 
Stevenson  has  shown,  these  inrolments  furnish  a  unique  or  at 
least  a  preferable  version  of  the  original  instrument. 

The  second  class  of  diplomatic  texts  comprises  such  ai  IW 
longer  exist  in   any  ancient   writing,  but  in   a   printed    form, 
which  sometimes  causes  our  gratitude  to  the  bygone  editon 
be  tempered  by  mingled  curiosity  and  regret. 

To  the  misfortune  of  this  unequal  descent  of  our  existiof 
texts  must  be  added  that  of  their  uneven  distribution,  h  it 
perfectly  obvious  that  we  no  longer  possess  the  whole  or  even  the 
bulk  of  the  dipl&mata  that  were  executed  between  the  seventh  and 
the  eleventh  centuries.  It  is  also  to  be  inferred  that  what  we 
do  possess  were  scattered  in  irregular  groups  amongst  the  Icxal 
repositories  from  which  they  have  been  rescued.  In  one  period 
Winchester  comes  to  the  front,  and  in  another  Worcester. 
Wessex  and  Kent  and  East  Anglia  are  fairly  well  represented; 
Mercia  not  so  well,  and  Northumbria  not  at  all  ;  but  no  volnme 
of  diplomatic  evidence  issues  continuous  and  complete  from  any 
one  source.  We  may  bo  justly  proud  of  the  learned  zeal  of  the 
cartographers  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  and  Worcester ;  but 
one  really  perfect  local  collection  would  have  been  worth  manj 
times  the  joint  result  of  their  labours  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  student  of  English  diplomatics. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  pressing 
the  conclusions  based  upon  these  statistics  to  their  logicftl 
extremity.  It  is  premature  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  vast  mass  of 
Old  English  charters,  estimated  solely  by  the  rest'tiuum  thiil 
has  survived,  without  some  further  assurance  of  the  necessity 
for  their  existence.  Indeed,  our  limited  knowledge  of  the 
occasions  which  governed  these  grants  of  •  boc-land,'  or  of  priri? 
leges  and  immunities  connected  with  its  possession,  points  U 
somewhat  different  conclusion.  We  are  no  longer  compelled 
suppose  that  book-land  was  the  several  holding  of  all 
claimed  a  several  estate  in  the  A^cr  puhUciis.  On  the 
trary,  we  are  now  well  assured  by  our  great  legal  historian 
book-land  was  *  a  clerkly  and  exotic  institution,  and  that  grai 
of  it  owe  their  existence,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  royal  fav 
and  can  throw  no  light,  save  incidentally,  on  the  old  customsi 
rules  of  land-holding." 

This  Old  English  customary  procedure  is  perhaps  the  key  K^ 
the  puzzle  of  the  missing  charter.  In  the  bracing  atmosplx*^ 
of  this  native  custom  the  *  book  '  imported  from  the  imperial  ar 
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dfical  chancery  may  well  have  languished  as  an  'exotic* 

it  it  should  have  gained  such  repute  as  led  to  its   further 

pagation  is  really  due  to  entirely  extraneous  circumstances, 

exact  force  of  which  has  not  perhaps  been  as  yet  sufficiently 

iftained. 

t  might,  however,  be  urged,  even  by  an  expert  like  Mr.  Birch, 

it  is  not  the  business  of  the  editor  of  a  ^  Codex  "*  to  attempt 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  manuscripts  which  have  been 
1  for  the  purposes  of  his  edition.  Granted  that  this  is  a 
ter  of  opinion,  we  can  only  regret  that  our  own  opinion  does 
coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  Birch.  At  the  same  time,  this 
f  reticence  may  serve  to  furnish  a  few  humble  suggestions  to 
re  editors,  a  few  useful  hints  to  intending  students — and 
most  this  : 

'he  '  Codex '  (or  by  whatever  other  name  the  printed  text  of 
Old  English  diplomata  may  be  called)  is  not  to  be  regarded 

finality.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  behind 
printed  text  in  order  to  estimate  the  historical  value  of  the 
erials  which  we  propose  to  use.  The  *  Codex,'  in  fact,  is 
r  a  chronological  register  ^of  diplomata  brought  together 
convenience  of  reference.  It  does  not  (whether  rightly  or 
ngly)  make  any  serious  attempts  at  diplomatic  criticism, 
f  is  a  matter  that  is  designedly — we  might  almost  say  wil- 
^- — left  to  the  ability  or  taste  of  individual  students,  as 
igh  it  were  a  matter  which  concerned  the  palaeographer  and 
philologist  alone. 

lere,  then,  we  have  a  view  of  the  *  Codex  '  which  is  instructive 
the  whole  body  of  its  students,  the  classification  of  its 
tents. 

"his  is  a  subject  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  in  using  the 
ed  and  numbered  volumes  of  the  printed  text.  We  forget 
;,  in  order  to  effect  our  convenient  chronological  arrangement, 
original  cotlices  have  been,  so  to  speak,  cut  up  and  pasted 
fQ.  Thus  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  antecedents  of  the  col- 
ed  charters,  their  local  colouring,  and  their  distinctive 
ividoality.  We  may  hastily  scan  page  after  page  of  the 
xiex,'  without  being  reminded  of  Heming  or  the  Textus 
feyuiSf  and  even  the  blatant  pseud-Ingulf  almost  psisses 
Iter  IQ  the  crowd  of  minor  forgers. 

t  is  true  that  our  *  Codex '  may  be  tardily  furnished,  like 
t  of  Kemble,  with  a  partial  key  for  the  identification  of  the 
roes,  but  how  many  will  use  it,  or  would  realize  the  meaning 
its  synonyms?  How  many  of  us  are  accustomed,  like  Pro- 
lOT  Liebermann,  to  carry  in  our  heads  the  equation,  •  Ad. 
J50  =  Codex  Wintoniensis,'  the  chief  source  for  Winchester 
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charters;  or  to  distinguish  fiom   memory   between  the  MSS 

*  Tib.  A.  13/  which,  being;  Heming^s  cartulary,  must  be  treated 
with  respect,  and  •  Faust  A.  3,'  *  Claud.  B.  6,'  *  Bodl.  Wood.  i^. 
and  '  Vesp.  B.  24,'  which,  as  they  contain  the  respective  coUe 
tions  of  VVestminster,  Abingdon,  Glastonbury,  and  Ev< 
should  be  used  with  considerable  caution  ? 

This  question  of  classification,  therefore,  may  be  earnest)/ 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  student  who  has  not  the 
requisite  skill  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  this  or  that  charter 
bears  a  genuine  aspect.  Thus  equipped,  he  will  *know  hit 
warranty  '  for  the  statements  in  the  printed  text,  and  he  can  take 
such  further  precautions  as  are  needed  by  recourse  to  speciil 
texts.     It  will   be  seen  that  this  recommendation  amounts  to 

*  starring '  the  several  codices,  just  as  individual  charters 
have,  to   a    limited  extent  and   to  a   certain  date  only,  beea 

*  starred  *  by  the  editor  of  our  first  '  Codex,'  The  principle  is 
perhaps  more  sound,  as  it  is  also  far  less  arbitrary,  than  Kemble'i 
method,  since  it  applies  to  the  whole  period,  and  includes 
charters  which  were  formerly  unknown  or  at  least  omitted. 
Again,  instead  of  condemning  a  few  instruments  at  random 
upon  evidence  which  is  not  stated,  a  thorough  scientific  scrutinr 
is  invited  of  every  specimen  which  is  intended  to  be  used. 
Neither  is  the  labour  of  identifying  the  several  collection* 
so  great  as  might  be  thought.  A  full  half  of  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Kemble's  *  Codex '  is  derived  from  only  a  dozen  famooi 
cartularies,  the  residue  being  made  up  from  original  parch- 
ments, lesser  registers,  or  printed  versions. 

It  has  been  usually  supposed  that  the  authenticity  of  soy 
particular  charter  can  be  ascertained  with  comparative  certaintr 
by  means  of  diplomatic  tests.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  our  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  unifonnlr 
successful.  A  charter  which  conforms  with  all  the  laws  of 
philology  and  all  the  rules  of  palaeography  may  still  be  proved 
a  forgery  by  external  evidence,  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  s 
forgery  from  its  manuscript  relations.  For  the  purpose  of  a  true 
diplomatic  test,  therefore,  an  appreciation  of  those  manuscript 
relations  is  essential,  and  yet  it  is  employed  in  very  few 
instances. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  objected  that  to  proceed  thus  upon 
suspicion  of  forgery  would  be  to  prejudice  the  case.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  understanding 
even  as  to  the  diplomatic  definition  of  a  forgery.  Time  wis 
when,  during  the  sharp  reaction  from  long  centuries  of  chile 
credulity,  charters  were  denounced  as  forgeries  for  the  slij 
inconsistency.     Since    then  we   have  been  passing  thxi|, 
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fresh  period  of  reaction,  in  the  direction  of  the  limitation  and 
re^oement  of  the  term  '  forgery/  until  it  has  become  an 
extremelj  hazardous  matter  to  reject  a  charter  at  all.  Between 
the  donrnright  dogmatism  of  Hickes  and  the  cautious  methods 
of  Mr.  Kemble  and  Professor  Earle  there  is  perhaps  room  for 
ft  middle  course,  and  that  course  will  be  safest  steered  by  the 
light  vi  diplomatic  criticism. 

But  first  there  is  a  limit  to  our  patience  and  oar  gravity, 
which  hitherto  each  one  has  set  for  himself  Whether  there  is 
*Dy  profit  in  a  discussion  of  charters  like  those  of  Croyland 
is  a  question  which  most  people  have  answereil  in  the  negative, 
ind  jet  the  Croyland  forgeries  are  with  us  always — in  the 
*  Codex  ' — and  with  them  stand  score  upon  score  of  kindred 
forgeries  which  are  accepted  and  usetl  every  day  as  historical 
crideoce.  Even  the  most  honoured  of  our  codices  arc  not 
fci ways  immaculate.  The  originals  which  have  been  perpetuated 
In  facsimile  include  eleventh-  and  twelfth-century  imitations  of 
Old  English  characters  and  composition.  The  Worcester  and 
Rochester  books  have  preserved  here  and  there  a  forgery  as 
mlpable  as  any  of  Croyland,  whilst  in  comparatively  respectable 
Collections,  such  as  those  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  and 
W'inchester,  we  are  presented  with  whole  batches  of  suspicious 
shirters.  As  for  houses  like  Abingdon,  Malmesbury,  Evesham, 
slastonbury,  St,  Edmunds,  Bath,  St.  Augustine's  (Canterbury), 
Shaftesbury,  Wilton,  Sherborne,  Peterborough,  Chichester,  and 
phertsey,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  wherever  there  is  a  motive  to 
brge  we  may  suspect  a  forgery. 

This  motive  theory  is  indeed  the  vexed  question  which  can 
■ever  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  By  keeping  it 
Carefully  out  of  sight,  Mabillon  and  his  followers  were  able  to 
formulate  a  series  of  tests  which,  as  Hickes  truly  observed, 
ould  save  almost  every  suspected  charter  from  condemnation. 
And  this  cry  has  been  raised  once  more  in  our  own  times  :  '  Let 
Hi  save  something  I  No  matter  if  the  king  is  a  wrong  one,  or 
the  indiction,  or  if  the  witnesses  are  impossible  ;  these  are 
clerical  errors  which  may  be  set  down  to  the  carelessness  of  a 
later  scribe.* 

It  has  been  strangely  assumed  by  nine  writers  out  of  every 
1«othat  a  forged  charter  is  an  original  composition  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  period  to  which  it  refers.  Therefore  these 
critics  have  chiefly  concerned  themselves  with  a  laborious 
search  for  trivial  anachronisms  ;  but  in  numerous  cases  in 
^hich  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  forgery,  the  scribe 
•ifts  merely  tampered  with  an  original  grant  by  way  of  interpo- 
lating a  word  or  a  sentence  to  cover  some  disputed  point  which 
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(frfira  his  pious  vicw)lhe  original  grantor  had  arcitientalljomitied 
to  foresee.  In  such  cases,  when  erasure  or  insertion  were  not 
practicable,  a  perfect  model,  both  as  to  handwriting  and  mm* 
position,  was  available  for  the  fabrication  of  an  impmved 
origfinal. 

To    detect  these  nearly   contemporary   forgeries    by  the 
of  handwriting^  alone  is  indeed  a  difficult  task.     The  unfai 
instinct    which    serves    the   really    great  pala?ographer  in  this 
matter  is  the  rarest   possible   gift.       The    remarkable   saccess 
achieved  in  this  direction   by  the  present   Principal  Libr&rlio 
of  the  British  Museum  is  written   at  large  in   several  critii 
notices  of  our  Old  English  diplomatai  but  as  a  rule  the  oflS 
expert  is  wisely  reticent  concerning  the  precise  dates  of  historii 
manuscripts  judged  by  the  writing  alone.     It  is  recorded  in  hi* 
own  handwriting  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  official  antiquariM 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  man  who  literally  lived  and  breat 
in  an  atmosphere  of  records,  was  persuaded  that  a  certain  n 
manuscript  was  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  Vll.,  and  in 
opinion  he  was  especially    fortified    by    the    character  of  the 
illuminations.     It  is  now  known  that  the  writing  is  of  the  reigo 
of  Henry  IIL,  but  good  authorities  have  pointed  out  that  ev^j 
for  this  date  the  illuminations  in  question  are  singularly  arch«(^| 

To  do  the  forger  justice,  however,  he  usually  avoided  a  litei^^ 
imitation  of    the  original   charter,  and    contented    himself  bj 
propounding  a  presumably  faithful  copy  ;  for  in  the  case  of 
avowed  and  none  too  intelligent  transcript,  what  matters  it 
a  few  errors  of  chronology  have  crept  in  ?     Truly  these  things 
would  matter  nothing  if  only  the  phraseology  of  the  charter, 
including  its  interpolations,  were  found  to  agree  with  the  con- 
temporary  style.     This,   however,  is   a  point   which   seems  to 
haire    escaped    observation  entirely,    and    thus    the  critics  who 
denounce  the  Croyland  forgeries  have  readily  swallowed  theOW 
English  seal  of  majesty  and  the  Chancellor  atop  of  it. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  until  p«t 
the   middle   of   the    twelfth    the   diplomatic    writings  of  tbii 
country   were    composed    wholly  or  to    a   large   extent  in  the 
Old  English  style.      That  such  a  national  style  existed  it  it  nn 
longer  necessary  to  maintain  as  though  it  were  a  novel  propoii' 
tion,but  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  assertion  emphatically,  becao* 
it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Old  English  diplomata  from 
eighth  to  the   tenth   centuries  were   composed   with  very  H 
method.       It  is  also  assumed  that  in   the  Confessor's  reign 
even  earlier,  a  diplomatic  apparatus  was  introduced  modell 
upon  ihe  highly  organized  system  of  the  Continental  chanceri 
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tk  li  subject  that  finds  an  important  place  in  our  Continental 
h&ndlxK>ks.  The  connexion  between  the  history  of  the  Old 
English  handwriting  and  the  survival  of  the  Old  Eno:lish  style 
is  indeed  a  very  close  one.  We  atl  know  the  extent  of  our 
national  obligations  to  the  ancient  Irish  civilization.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  we  are  told,  were  the  scholars  of  the  Roman 
missionaries,  but  they  also  had  Irish  teachers.  The  meaning  of 
this  Is  that  in  the  south  the  influence  of  the  Roman  school 
prevailed  and  in  the  north  that  of  the  Irish.  The  feature  of  this 
Old  English  writing:,  the  mama  Saxomca  of  later  antiquaries,  is 
not,  however,  as  with  the  Irish,  its  unchan£ring  form,  but  its 
remarkable  flexibility,  h  is  large  or  small,  angular  or  round, 
fair  or  cursive,  acceirding  to  the  period  or  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written.  Finally,  instead  of  preserving  its  individuality  as  a 
mere  archaic  survival,  this  Old  English  writing,  together  with 
the  native  art  of  illumination,  may  be  traced  for  four  centuries 
after  the  Conquest,  assimilating  itself  with  the  Anglo-French 
and  Gothic  characters  in  general  use. 

The  gradual  conversion  of  the  insular  writing  to  the  uni- 
Tersal  forms  of  the  Franco-Roman  writing  instituted  by 
Chmrlemagne  is  usually  explained  as  follows.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  French  hand  must  have  invaded  the  scriptorium  of 
erery  English  monastery  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  new  calligraphy  was  apparently  adopted  by  the  English 
scribes  for  their  own  national  writings,  at  first  with  obvious 
difficulty,  but  soon  with  an  case  and  elegance  of  form  that 
excelled  their  models.  At  length,  with  the  opening  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  native  pointed  minuscules  have  been 
transformed.  With  the  Conquest  the  national  hand  disappears 
altogether,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  French  court-hand.  That 
the  Mtiltis  Anglicus  continued  to  be  used  for  the  composition  of 
a  few  English  books  and  for  a  few  English  versions  of  Latin 
d^iomata  does  not  affect  this  view,  since,  although  the  typical 
Old  English  letters  were  still  employed  in  a  degenerate  form» 
the  character  of  the  writing  as  a  whole  is  that  of  the  Franco- 
Roman  minuscule  hand  of  the  period  in  which  these  writings 
were  made. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  we  venture  to  take 
exception  to  any  part  of  the  accepted  theory  of  the  descent  of 
our  national  handwriting.  We  take  this  exception  on  the  ground 
that  the  assumption  which  underlies  it,  that  the  Old  English 
writing  <lid  not  take  a  cursive  form,  is  misleading ;  whilst  the 
consequent  assumption  that  the  native  hand  was  superseded  even 
before  the  Conquest  by  the  Continental  cursive  for  diplomatic 
yrpuses  is  based  upon  a  wholly  unreliable  authority. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  term  '  cursive '  may  be  and  has  been  ut«I 
in  two  different  senses.  In  one  sense  it  has  been  used  to  distin- 
guish the  special  diplomatic  writings  of  the  Roman  chancerj, 
which  were  imitated  by  the  national  scribes,  just  as  they 
borrowed  the  whole  of  their  notarial  apparatus  from  this  source, 
In  the  other  sense  it  applies  to  a  form  of  minuscule  writing, 
which  has  been  called  the  cursive  or  diplomatic  minuscalr, 
which  is  less  regular  than  another  form  which  has  been  called 
the  pure  or  literary  minuscule.  Thus  cursive  writing,  as  an 
artificial  class,  is  restricted  to  the  writings  of  the  Continental 
nations  which  were  derived  from  the  style  of  the  Roman 
chancery,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  wrilin";! 
which  were  not  derived  from  this  source.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  a  mere  variety  of  minuscule  writing,  the  term  *  cursive' 
is  applicable  to  the  latter  equally  with  the  former,  since  the 
insular  writing  was,  relatively,  as  cursive  as  the  Continental 
itself. 

It  is  true  that  the  cursive  writing  of  the  Continental  dipbmaic 
was  practised  in  a  particular  connexion,  in  the  royal  chanceries 
erected  upon  the  model  of  Imperial  and  Papal  Rome.     Thus  it 
was  inseparably  connected  with  a  notarial  class  and  technical 
formulas,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  the  artificiality  and  exag- 
geration which  distinguish  it  so  clearly  from  the  Irish-Saxoo 
type.     Moreover,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  insular  writing  oi 
the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxons  had  no  such  official  establisbDiei 
and    that   their    official    acts  were    not    drawn  by  professioi 
notaries  guided  by  the  style  of  a  royal  chancery.     But  this 
all.     The  contrast  is  only  an  artificial  one.     There  is,  in  fn< 
only  one  Old   English  letter   which  differs  absolutely  in  form 
from  the  Gallo-Ronian  minuscules.     The  most  cursive  forms 
Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  writing  very  nearly  approach  the  le 
cursive    Continental    forms,    whilst    types    of   pure    minusci 
writing  occur  which  are  identical  in  both-     The  Irish-Saxon 
stillly  correct,  the  Gallo-Roman  is  ingeniously  distorted.    When 
the  latter  was  reformed  under  Charlemagne  by  reverting  to  the 
pure  minuscule,  these  distinctions  were  at  once  diminished. 

All  this,  however,  would  really  matter  very  little  were  itnol 
for   the    inevitable   conclusion  that    the  Old  English    curslvi 
although  it  was  not  derived  from  the  Roman  stock,  is  ncverthcl 
iouad  at  a  later  date  in  an  identical  state  of  development  w 
the  Franco-Rom;in  writing,  and  therefore  at  some  time  or  ot 
it  must  have  been  brought  into  harmony  with  Franco- Koi 
lorin*  by  a  summary  process  of  conversion. 

Upon  this  mere  inference  and   upon   the    utterly  wortbti 
authority  from  which  it   is   derived    rests    the    whole  nuK'i 
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theory,  not  only  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Old 

English  iliplomatiiy  but  also  of  their  diplomatic  environment. 

And  »o  we  read  that  Alfred  *  tira  de  France  des  moines  savants 

qui  porterent    dans    cette  ile   la   litterature   et    les  caractcres 

franqais  uaiies  au  IX**  sJecle/  and  elsewhere  that  in  the  same 

reign  the  Franco-Roman  writing  *a  doctoribus  in  lilteris  insti- 

tuta  est.'     The  statement  that  these   calligraphic  reforms  and 

'notarial  influences  were  still  further  advanced  during  the  reign 

of  the  Confessor,  and  were  forcibly  compleled  at  the  Conquest, 

chiefly  depends  upon  the  dictum  of  the  Benedictines,  which   is 

based    upon    the    authority    of   iMabillon,    Hickes,    and    other 

writers  who  in  turn  relied  upon  the  testimony  of  the  meditpval 

:-clironiclers.     This  statement  has  been  tacitly  accepted  by  every 

raodern  authority,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  above  references 

lead    us   back  to    the  most  tainted    source    of   Anglo-Norman 

history,   the    forged    chronicle   of  Croyland.     In   vain  we  are 

aisnred  that  '  I'autorite  d*Ingulfe,  Abbe  de  Cropland,  ne  permet 

pas  d^en  douter,'  *en  effet  Ingulfe,  auteur  du  terns,  dit,*  or  •  ut 

cum   Ingulpho  loquar,*   *  nam  Ingulpho  teste/   Mestante  Ingulfo 

in    historia  Croylandensi,'   and    so   fttrth.     The    acceptance  of 

this   glaring   falsity   must   be  regarded  as  a  fatal  flaw  in  the 

most  learned  argument. 

Therefore  we  do  not  need  the  hvpothesis  of  an  enforced 
reform  by  Alfred  the  Great,  or  by  the  Confessor  or  the  Con- 
(lueror,  to  account  for  the  resemblance  of  the  rounded  minus- 
cules of  the  later  Old  English  Latin  tliffomata  to  the  reformed 
Continental  calligraphy,  any  more  than  we  need  an  explanation 
of  the  common  features  presented  by  the  Gothic  or  Humanist, 
writings  of  a  stilJ  later  period.  We  do  not  need  the  artificial 
diitinctions  which  have  been  bulk  up,  on  the  evidence  of 
iilbographs  and  uncouth  forgeries,  between  a  '  Roman  Saxon  * 
aod  a  *  Set  Saxon,*  a  *  cursive  Saxon,'  a  '  mixed  Saxon  '  and  an 
'elegant  Saxon '  ;  between  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  Dano-Saxon, 
tt  Semi-Saxon  and  a  Norman-Saxon.  It  has  been  well  said 
^at  *  les  ecritures  minuscules  romaines  sont  plus  ou  moins 
ftlegantes  a  proportion  de  Thabilite  des  mains  qui  les  ont 
tfacees,'  and  the  Old  English  scribes  possessed  at  least  abilities 
^1  traditions  which  would  incite  them  to  adopt  the  best 
Oiodels  available  in  their  own  day.  Such  at  least  was  the 
«abit  of  a  still  later  school  of  professional  penmanship,  when 
the  masterpieces  of  a  famous  monastery  went  the  round  of  an 
*<lmiring  and  emulous  fraternity. 

With  certain  limitations,  then,  we  may  claim  a  national 
continuity  for  our  own  branch  of  the  great  Roman  family  of 
•ritingi  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  twelfth.     It  is  true  that 
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no  tliplomatic  writings  have  survived  of  the  great  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  but  for  the  rest,  for  Mercia  and  Kent  and  for  W  essex, 
we  have  more  than  enough  to  enable  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
for  the  earlier  period  and  the  later,  in  pointed  or  in  rounded 
writing,  or  in  ibe  mixture  of  the  two  forms,  there  is  anmi»- 
takable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  local  schools  of  English 
scribes,  undismayed  by  French  fashions  and  certainly  undis- 
turbed by  Prankish  or  Norman  chancery  clerks.  Of  these 
men  some  at  least  must  have  been  young,  and,  according  to 
rule  which  is  cited  by  JVL  Giry  himself,  the  hand  of  t 
youth  would  have  remained  the  hand  of  their  later  age.  E 
if  these  men  were  the  sole  survivors  of  their  school,  we  h* 
here,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  has  lately  pointed  out,  one  means  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  revolution  of  the  Conquest  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  were  they  the 
sole  survivors,  or  who  were  their  successors?  Not  the  rlerki 
of  a  royal  chancery,  for  there  was  no  such  organization  io 
England  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Are  we»  then, 
to  believe  that  their  pens  were  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
English  scribes  and  placed  in  those  of  foreigners  who  knew  not 
the  English  formulas  still  preserved  from  policy  or  indolen 
It  is  in  vain  that  to  escape  this  dilemma  the  grotesque  th 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Renaissance  has  been  put  forward,  whei 
French  and  Italian  monks,  becoming  antiquaries  in 
defence,  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  o) 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  formulas  sufficient  to  enable  ibi 
to  follow  English  models,  and  even  to  reconstruct  them,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  their  own  profit  and  to  the  edification 
modem  scholars. 

And  this  is  the  whole  gist  of  our  exception.     It  would  ha' 
mattered  little  for  the  sake  of  a  name  or  theory  whether 
Old  Eng;lish  writing  was  evolved  out  of  the  isolation  of  ihc 
early  missionaries  or  was  transformed  in  turn  at  the  nod  of  Afl 
English  lawgiver  or  Norman  Conqueror.     It  reallj  comes  t" 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  end.     But  because  these  orthodi 
theories  leave  us  stranded,  at  the  threshold  of  the  Conquest,  il 
the    face   of   an    unsolved    problem  of   vital    moment,  we 
compelled  to  seek  a  clue  to  the  diplomatic  apparatus  whi 
existed  in  our  earliest  age  of  documentary  history. 

We  shall   seek   in  vain  among   the  Tabulte  Vurialei  of 
country  for  an  authentic  list  of  the  Old  English  chance 
such  as  forms,  in  the  learned  work  of  Dr.  Bresslau,  a  noti 
feature  of  the  history  of  the  Continental  chanceries. 

The  earliest  mention  which  occurs  in  our  medieval  lilerstil^ 
of  a  true  chancery  establishment  dates  only  from  the  doi^  ^^ 
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the  reign  of  Henry  I,,  and  even  this  reference  has  been  taken  to 
apply  more  especially-  to  the  court  of  the  Norman  duchy. 
Some  twenty-five  years  later  the  English  chancery  as  it  then 
existed  appears  as  the  clerical  department  of  the  all-powerful 
Exchequer.  Indeed,  beyond  a  natural  grouping  of  the  chan- 
cellor with  the  king's  chaplains  and  with  the  clerks  of  the 
tcriptoriuiHy  we  have  no  positive  mention  of  an  inilependent 
establishment  of  the  chancery  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century.  Far  less,  then,  can  we  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  such 
an  establishment  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  and  yet 
Dot  only  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  chancery  with  appropriate  chan- 
cellors and  notarial  appurtenances  alluded  to  in  charters  which 
purport  to  be  of  contemporary  date  and  in  the  works  <*( 
mediaeval  writers,  but  also  in  the  descriptions  of  modern 
authors,  from  Coke  and  Spelman  down  to  our  own  times. 

We  were  perhaps  prepared  lor  such  a  view  by  the  prevalent 
opinion  respecting  the  transf«>rmation  of  the  Old  English 
handwriting  through  foreign  notarial  influences  before  the 
Conquest.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  opinion  should  accept 
the  further  establishment  of  an  Anglo-French  or  Anglo-Norman 
chancery  in  which  the  new  diphmata  would  be  officially  com- 
posed and  executed.  Probably  in  both  cases  modern  writers 
have  been  misled  by  the  conjectures  of  early  chroniclers  who 
were  unversed  in  the  higher  branches  of  diplomatic  criticism. 

At  the  same  time  the  supposition  was  a  very  natural  one. 
The  foreign  chanceries,  with  all  their  pomp  of  chancellors, 
notaries,  formulas,  and  seals,  their  artifices  of  the  dictamcn  and 
ittbscription,  had  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  been 
brought  into  close  and  fruitful  connexion  with  England,  and 
the  system  which  men  saw  in  use  in  their  own  day  they  would 
sataraily  take  as  being  applicable  to  an  earlier  age. 

It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  test  the  correctness  of  this 
prevailing  theory  of  an  Old  English  chancery  and  notarial 
^ablishment  before  we  can  conveniently  consider  the  probable 
nature  of  the  apparatus  that  actually  existed. 

Although  the  most  discerning  of  our  modern  scholars 
voald  look  askance  on  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chancellors 
CDumeratc<l  by  Dugdale,  the  existence  of  the  office,  under  the 
Confessor  at  least,  has  not  been  seriously  doubted,  whilst  the 
claims  of  other  notarial  officers  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
'Codex '  have  never  been  investigated,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
'iieir  existence  seems  to  have  escaped  notice. 

Three  chancellors  of  the  Confessor  have  been  generally 
accepted,  Leofric,  VVulfwig,  and  Regenbald,  with  his  vice- 
chancellors,  Alfgeat  and  Swithgar.     Of  these  all  but  one  may 
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be   easily    disposed    of.       Bishop    Leofric    was,    indeed,  well 
qualified  to  hold  such  a  position,  both  from  his  learning  and  h. 
foreign  education  ;  but  ihe  only  authority  for  his  position  is 
dictum  of  Florence  of  Worcester,     Wulfwig,  on  the  other  h 
is  precisely  described   as  the   King's  chancellor  in   a  contr: 
porary  charter,  but  the  charter  in  question  proves  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  forgeries  of  the  church  of  VVest minster.     The  posilioQ 
of  Regenbald,  however,  rests  on   much  stronger  evidence.     He 
is  circumstantially  described  as  chancellor  and   as  performi 
notarial  acts  in  several   charters  of  the  reign,  and  as  the  Kin 
priest  in   others.      In  addition   he   is  incidentally  mentioned 
chancellor  in  Domesday  Book. 

As  usual,  however,  these  notices  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
diplomatic  scrutiny.  Of  the  charters  in  which  Regenbald 
appears  as  chancellor  al!  but  two  are  gross  forgeries  of  West- 
minster, and  witli  these  is  swept  away  the  notarial  position  of 
Alfgeat  and  Svvithgar.      In  one  of  the  two  remaining  cbartcn, 

*  Regenbaldus  Regis  Cancellarius  '  appears  among  the  witnesses. 
This  is  the  foundation  charter  of  Wallham  Abbey,  a  production 
in  the  style  of  the  Ramsey  school  of  forgers,  and  of  this  it  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say  that  it  contains  amongst  the  other 
witnesses  two  '  Capellani   Regis,'    a  *  Pincerna   Regis '  and  a 

*  Pincerna  Reginae/  two  *  Dapiferi  Regis'  and  a  *  Dapifer 
Reginoe,'  an  'Aulicus  Regis,'  a  '  Palatinus  Regis,'  a  '  Procurator 
AuliP,' together  with  the  quasi-notarial  subscription,  *  Hapc  ego 
subscripsi  Swithar  sub  nomine  Christi.'  Finally,  in  the  text 
itself,  we  meet  with  'Sac'  and  '  Soc,'  '  ahira?,*  'hundreds,' 
'placita'  and  '  gelda,'  with  the  notorious  exemption  from  sll 
secular  service,  declaimed  with  a  '  statuo  ut.'  The  other  charter 
referred  to  gives  Regenbald  the  title  of  'cancheler,'  and  as  this 
was  contained  in  the  twelfth-century  *  Coilex  VVintoniensia,'  a 
work  which  abounds  in  affected  archaisms  and  palpable  ana- 
chronisms, we  need  only  suppose  that  he  is  here  designated 
by  a  post-Conquest  title. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  charters  of  the  reign,  in  which 
Regenbald  is  styled  '  presbyter,'  it  has  not,  by  a  sligtl 
inadvertence,  been  observed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  Spriest 
merely  appears  amongst  his  fellows  in  the  lists  of  witnesses* 
without  any  notarial  functions  whatever  being  ascribed  to  hiffl- 
These  charters  being  admittedly  genuine,  the  dislinction  ap; 
most  significant. 

There  remains  the  Domesday  evidence.  Here,  amoflj 
several  other  notices,  Regenbald  is  once  styled  *  Rejnbald 
canceler.*  The  title  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  a  pre-Conqa 
ofiice,  but  no  one  who  has  quoted  this  entry  has  troubled 
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mention  the  fact  that  *canceler'  is  a  gloss  interlineated  in  the 
MS.  Doubtless  Regenbald,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  justly  observes, 
would  have  been  staled  '  chancellor  '  by  French  official  scribes 
after  the  Conquest,  just  as  he  is  so  styled  in  the  rubric  of  an  Old 
English  charter  in  the  Chichester  Register,  though  in  the  text 
itself  he  is  styled  simply  'presbyter.* 

In  addition  to  the  above  reputed  chancellors,  notices  are  to 
be  found  in  the  'Codex  '  of  royal  clerks  or  chaplains  exercising 
more  or  less  well-defined  iKvtarial  functions.  Of  these,  with 
their  fantastic  names,  their  '  scripsi  et  subscripsi  '  and  their 
*dictanB  conscripsi,'  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  a  notarial 
subscription  to  a  forged  charter  is  the  common  evidence  of 
their  presumed  office. 

On  the  other  hand,   it  might  not  unreasonably  be  inferred 

'that  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period   several  great  churchmen 

held   a  position  not  very  different  from  the  modern  conception 

iof   the    office    of   chancellor,  or   at   least   that    of   chief  of  the 

chaplains  who  were  also  the  King's  clerks.    Our  great  historian 

lias  suggested  that  •  the  office  held  by  Dunstan  under  Edred  must 

liave  been  very  much  like  that  of  the  later  chancellors  ' ;  but  we 

are    elsewhere    reminded    that   the  masterful    bishop  •  has   left, 

beyond  a  few   lines  of  writing,  the  endorsement  of  a  charter 

wid   the  prayer  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  kneeling  figure  in  an 

illumination,  no  writings  whatever.'     All  that  we  know  about 

the  lives  of  churchmen  like  Dunstan  and  iEthelwold  is  perfectly 

consistent   with    this    supposition,   and    yet    they  had   not    the 

name  of  chancellor,  nor  are  they  found  to  exercise  the  functions 

of  a  chancellor  in  that  notarial  formula  which  is  the  real  test  of 

the  existence  of  a  notarial  system. 

The  editor  of  the  fragmentary  Cotton  MS.  Faustina  A— 10 
in  the  Rolls  Series  has  given  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
official  career  of  jf\]thelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is 
described  as  'keeper  of  ihe  Rolls  to  King  Eadgar.'  This 
utle,  it  would  seem,  is  derived  from  the  expression  'a  secretis 
ffgis,'  applied  to  the  Bishop  in  the  MS.,  and  this  expression, 
'*ken  in  connexion  with  a  charter  of  the  reign,  in  which 
"^helwold  is  somehow  *  mixed  up,'  and  which  introduces 
^  Word  '  gedihligean,'  also  signifying  something  secret,  gives 
"*  'to  enroll  in  a  court  of  record  '  as  a  '  very  suitable  sense 
•*"■  the  passage.'  Therefore,  if  the  king's  '  a  secretis  '  were 
^^  keeper  of  the  records,  'all  is  easy,'  and  we  may  call 
pint 'Lord  High  Keeper  of  the  Rolls.*  Fortunately,  however, 
'^  is  not  necessary   for   us  to  go  all  these  lengths  of  suppo^ 
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mean  that  buildings  were  pulled  dotcii  in  order  to  be  improred' 
and  enlarged.  . 

As  with  the  royal  chancellor  or  notary,  so  with  the  kio^lj^H 
seal.     The  existence  of  neither  is  warranted   by   the  genuiue^^ 
forms  of  Old  English  diplomata.     One  part  of  this  prop>$ilion 
is  however  of  very  serious  moment.     Far  greater  stress  has  been 
laid  by  modern  writers  upon  the  existence  of  an  Old  English 
seal  of  majesty  than   upon  the  functions  of  its  keeper,  and  ol^H 
our  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  regular  sequence  of  the  gre«|^^ 
seals  of  England  dates  at  least  from  the  reign  of  the  Confessor. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  these  same 
authorities  were  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  a  great  seal  in 
much   earlier  period,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  King  OSJi' 
Few  more  learned  dissertations  have  been  written  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  or  have   been    more  implicitly   accepted,   than  tN^M 
famous  description  by  a  great  English  antiquary  of  the  rovi^^ 
seals  affixed  to  certain  Old   English  charters  preserved  in  the 
church  of  St.  Denis,     Even  in  the  present  day  these  wondroui 
survivals  of  an  Old  English  notarial  system  figure  tn  the  ofHci&l 
catalogues,  and  arc  reproduced  in  the  standard  diplomatic  tej 
without  a  breath  of  suspicion  or  a  sign  of  disavowal.     Nev< 
theless,  the  searching  test  of  diplomatic  criticism   applied 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  quite  recently  proved  these  venerable  insigvA 
to  be  gross  and  palpable  forgeries.     After  this  it  is  needlcM  to 
subject  to  any  serious  criticism  the  leaden  seals  of  St.  Augustine 
or  KingCoenwulf,  but  these  things  shoidd  be  remembered  when 
we  approach  the  question  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Confessor. 
Let  us  therefore  do  so  cautiously. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  already  suggested  that  the  well 
known  instances  of  the  exercise  of  notarial  functions  by  reputed 
chancellors  and  vice-chancellors  or  other  officers  in  this  reign 
are  gross  and  wilful  fabrications,  and  with  these  is  included 
alleged  employment  of  a  seal.    On  the  other  hand,  the  certain 
as  to  the  use  in  some  form  or  other  of  a  signet  by  Anglo-Saxfl 
notables,  as  well  as  the  foreign  proclivities  of  this  King's  coll 
and  household,  should  make  us  slow  to  deny  the  possihilityol 
the  use  even  of  a  seal  of  majesty  for  certain  purposes  during  thi* 
reign.     It  is  perfectly  possible  that  at  any  moment  an  ancient  «c«l 
of  the  Confessor,  duly  attested  in  an  unimpeachable  charter,  D>i 
come  to  light.     We   can  only  deal   with   the   evidence  tboti 
available  at  the  present  moment. 

The  existing  impressions,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to 
have  been  arranged  and  described  with  g^eat  care  and  precltKi 
by  official   experts  who   very  properly   have  not  discussed 
personal  question    of   their    authenticity.     Roughly    spcakioj 
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there  are  gome  sixteen  of  these  seals,  of  which  one-half  (including 
two  casts)  are  preserved  in  the  Afuseum  and  the  rest  in  the 
Abbey  itself.  One  other  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Eax\  of  VVinchilsea.  Of  the  above  none  of  the  British  Museum 
specimens  are  attached  to  true  diploniata.  Three  are  attached 
to  writs,  of  which  one  is  admittedly  and  another  is  obviously 
forged,  and  the  remainder  are  detached.  Of  the  casts  the  less 
said  the  better.  In  the  case  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  collec- 
tion, one  large  charter  is  a  notorious  forgery,  whilst  the  rest  are 
merely  writs  to  which  the  great  seal  is  attached  by  what  the 
French  experts  neatly  term  a  simple  queue.  The  Winchelsea 
charter  is  another  admitted  forgery. 

Certainly  it  may  be  argued  that  the  great  seals  attached  to 
these  writs,  and  to  other  writs  from  which  they  are  now  missing, 
form  as  good  examples  as  any  that  might  have  been  attached  to 
true  diploniata.  But  this  raises  several  important  questions — 
whether  the  Old  English  writ  required  or  was  intended  to  be 
sealed  at  all,  especially  with  such  a  new  device  as  a  pendant 
semi  of  majesty ;  again,  why  some  writs  are  sealed  and  not 
others ;  finally,  why  these  sealed  examples  should  be  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  church  of  VVestminster,  a  connexion  in 
which  'charter'  is  almost  synonymous  with  'forgery.'  It  is 
difficoU  indeed  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  monks,  dis- 
trmnght  by  the  new  fetish  of  a  royal  seal,  forged  this  unlovely 
presentment  of  their  saintly  patron,  in  order  to  fortify  a  few 
poor  writs  which  Wre  his  genuine  greeting  and  farewell. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  '  What  then  is  left  of  the  outward 
signs  of  an  Old  English  scriptorium'}*  The  answer  must  be 
that,  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of  foreign  formulas  and  later 
symbols,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  highly 
developed  style  of  diplomatic  composition.  Just  as  the  Old 
English  scribes  were  unquestionably  the  equals  \i  not  the 
superiors  of  their  Continental  brethren  in  mere  penmanship,  so 
ther  appear  to  equal  advantage  in  respect  of  the  regularity  and 
precision  of  the  formulas  which  they  have  made  their  own. 
None  the  less  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  system 
was  adopted  to  facilitate  the  proper  composition  and  the  due 
execution  of  an  Old  English  charter,  but  of  such  a  system  we 
possess  only  a  few  slight  indications.  It  is  true  that  certain 
writers  have  made  nodifticulty  at  all  about  the  matter.  '  During 
the  Anglo-Saxon  era  charters  were  prepared  by  professed 
scriveners  or  notaries  and  read  aloud  in  some  place  of  common 
resort.'  Possibly  a  class  of  professed'  scribes  existed  in  Anglo- 
Sazoa  times,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  their 
senrices  were  requisitioned  for  composing  royal  charters.    Those 
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who  are  best  versed  in  Old  Enjg^ltsh  diplomatics  have  rejectet! 
the  theory  of  a  college  or  school  of  notaries,  and  have  sought  s 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  clerical  activity  of  the  Church. 
The  truth  is  that  we  have  scarcely  any  information  at  all  coi 
cerning  the  Schrfft-wesen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon   period.     Whi 
little  we  know  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  art  of  writioi 
like  every  other  branch  of  learning,  was  directed  by  the  Churcl 
and   was  practised    almost  exclusively  in    houses    of   religi 
The  wandering  scholar  had   not  yet  made   his  appearance  la 
England,  and  speculations  as  to  the  extent  of  the  culture  dis- 
seminated by  the  great  northern  schools  are  futile  in  the  face  of 
the  confessed   ifjnorantia   literarum    prevalent    in    court  circles 
from  the  time  of  Beda.     It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  that  sovereignty  was  graced  by  anything  approaching  a 
clerical  establishment,  and  another  century  had  elapsed  bejore 
every  lordling  had  his  chaplain  or  clerk,  his  camera  or  garda' 
roha.     In  the  meantime  the  nation's  writing  was  undertaken  by 
its  spiritual  directors.      It   needs  not  to  dwell    upon   the  all- 
reaching  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  which  pervadw 
the  public  acts  and  councils  of  the  nation.     The  fact  remains 
that  whilst  for  the  laity  *  the  common  memory  was  a  suilicieot 
archive,*  the  religious  found  their  account  in  the  formal  regif 
tration  of  their  privileges.     So  it  had  been  from   the  time  of 
Beda»  and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  practice  by  later 
reasons  of  state.     Perhaps  we  do  not  always  sufficiently  realize 
that  practically  the  whole  existing  bulk  of  Old  English  charters 
has  been  both  made  and  preserved  through  the  agency  of  the 
Church.     The  lay  grantee  was  either  a  '  man  of  straw '  who 
obtained  a  collusive  grant  ad  cojisfmendum  Tnonasteriunif  or  « 
worthy  'minister'  of  the  Crown,  whose  hard-earned  acres  aad 
well-preserved   body  were  sure  to   come  the  Church's  way  tX 
last ;  and  the  Church  was  there  to  make  charters  for  them  both. 
This  is  a  view  which  at  least  simplifies  matters  considerably. 
The  motion  for  a  grant  or  confirmation  or  innovation  of  charters 
must  proceed  from  the  Church  itself,  and  every  church  possessed 
the  requisite  knowledge  for  the  preparation  of  the  necesBary 
instrument.     This  would  be  dictated  by  the  respective  bishop 
or  abbot  or  some  learned  subordinate,  and  written  on  the  spot, 
which  was  often  enough  the  church  itself,  on  the  occasion  of   * 
royal  visit.     Then  it  was  presented  for  formal  ratification  *>/ 
the    king   and    his  optimates.      Thus  the   services    of  a   roy** 
chancellor,  chaplain,  or  notaries  could  be  well  dispensed  witli- 

This  is  not  a  purely  conjectural  procedure.  We  find  indic«" 
tions,  slight,  it  is  true,  and  unvouched,  but  very  suggestive,  <>• 
the  actual  process  in  question.     It  is  a  *  notarial '  subscriptitf" 
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of  Abbot  Brightric  of  Malmesbury,  which  deposes  that,  after 
diUgeDtly  reading  and  scrutinizing  the  charters  of  his  church, 
be  has  dictated  a  certain  charter,  written  the  same  with  his 
own  hand,  and  subscribed  it  as  witness  among  his  peers.  Even 
so  did  Bishop  Heaberht  of  Worcester,  when  he  saw  his  church 
being  unjustly  despoiled  of  certain  lands  at  the  instigation  of 
King  Bertwulf  of  Mercia,  proceed  to  the  great  council  at 
Tamworth,  taking  with  him  the  elders  of  his  church  ami  its 
ancient  charters,  and  then  and  there  obtained  judgment  in  his 
favour,  dictated  by  him  in  the  terms  of  a  charter  for  which  be 
fined  to  the  king  and  queen  in  horses  and  rings  and  vessels  o£ 
gold  and  silver.  Instances  in  point  might  be  multiplied,  and 
although  the  charters  may  be  fabrications,  the  writers  have  at 
least  unconsciously  described  the  way  in  which  the  churchmen 
would  have  gone  about  their  business. 

Is  not  this  the  key  to  the  method  of  composing  the  Old 
Elnglish  diplomatOt  which  appear  so  unconventional  to  the 
student  of  the  regular  Continental  forms?  In  this  primitive 
age  the  grantee  drew  his  own  grant  and  obtained  its  ratifica- 
tion by  his  personal  supervision  and  supplication.  In  a  more 
sophisticated  age  he  feed  a  royal  notary,  bribed  a  royal 
chmncellor,  and  fined  to  the  royal  exchequer,  to  a  like  end. 
The  Old  English  charter  is  a  religious  and  a  local  product. 
The  handwriting  is  local,  the  language  is  local,  the  formulas 
are  adapted  by  local  scribes  from  academic  models ;  the 
executive  clause  only  is  central,  inasmuch  as  the  court  by 
which  it  is  ratified  Ibllowed  the  king  into  the  locality. 

But  this  local  aspect  of  a  large  number  of  charters  which 
find  places  in  monastic  cartularies  must  not  entirely  supersede 
the  wider  view  of  the  professional  rather  than  official  part 
played  by  the  Church  in  the  production  of  the  Old  English 
diplomaia.  These  local  efforts  are  reinforced  or  even  sup- 
planted on  occasion  by  the  professional  intervention  of  an 
independent  churchman ;  but  all  the  same  the  general  effect  is 
in  harmony  with  that  constitutional  scheme  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  also  have  their  place  and  which  received  its 
lasting  form  in  a  charter  of  liberties  composed  by  a  clerical 
leader  from  a  local  model  on  the  altar  of  a  London  church. 

The  existence  of  distinct  formulas  in  the  composition  of  the 
Old  English  diplomata  has  frequently  been  observed,  and  a 
de&nite  classification  of  these  formulas  has  l>eea  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  followed  by  Professor  Earle.  But  how  loose  does 
this  classification  appear  by  comparison  with  the  modern 
arrangement  of  the  Continental  types!  In  the  first  place  the 
distinction    of    the    protocol,    or    official    phraseology    at    the 
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opening  and  close  of  the  instrument,  and  the  text  or  tenor 
the  same,  is  not  indicated  at  all.  Again,  the  striking  omissiun 
of  certain  formulas  which  are  represented  in  Continenlal 
diphmata  is  accepted  without  comment,  whilst  other  claosci, 
which  can  be  clearly  recognised,  have  remained  unnoticed. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  possible,  by  a  slight  modification 
of  the  existing  arrangement,  to  bring  the  composition  of  the 
Old  English  formulas  into  close  agreement  with  that  of  the 
Continental  forms,  although  to  prove  their  derivation  from 
those  forms  would  be  no  easy  matter.  We  can  have  xcq 
little  doubt  that  the  Anp:lo-Saxon  scribes,  who  received  the  art 
of  writing  from  the  Roman  missionaries,  derived  the  out- 
lines of  their  diplomatic  formulas  from  the  Gallo-Roman 
chancery,  which  in  turn  was  modelled  upon  the  course  of  the 
Imperial  and  Papal  Curia.  There  is  no  other  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of  Old  EngU 
diplomata  composed  in  diplomatic  form  from  the  seveni 
century.  And  yet  we  cannot  identify  any  number  of  thi 
insular  formulas  with  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  Papal, 
Imperial,  or  Prankish  collections  and  precedent  books.  At 
one  time  we  have  a  snatch  of  the  Roman  and  at  another  of  the 
Prankish  formular :  here  we  recognise  Marculf,  and  here  the 
Liber  Diurims  I  now  a  charter  is  dictated  by  a  Papal  legate, 
now  by  a  Franco- Sax  on  priest. 

This  failure  to    identify  the    common    sources    of   the   Old 
Gnglish  formulas  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  disquieting.     We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  formulars  of  the  Merovingi 
and   Caroling! an  chanceries  were  not  contemporary   with   t 
most  active  period    of   English    diplomatic   writing,  and  th 
these  very  formulars  were  practically  disused  by  the  dictato 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when  individuality  of  stv 
ran  riot  in  the  Western  chanceries.     Perhaps  also  our  confu4( 
impression  of  the  insular  forms  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
cursory  inspection  of  the  strange  medley   of  historical  docB' 
inents  which  fill  the  earlier  pages  of  our  *  Codex.'     We  ha 
first  of  all,  to  put  aside  Old  English  *  versions,*  rhymes,  wil 
conventions,   letters,   Papal    bulls,    laws,    councils,    and    oth 
historical  documents  which,  huwever  interesting  in  themselves 
do  not  furnish  us  with  examples  of  regular  diplomatic  formul 
Even  then  it  will  be  found  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty 
classify  the  formulas  of  the  residue  of  credible  example*  in   * 
comprehensive  system,  for  no  Anglo-Saxon  king  used  the  di** 
tinctive  stj?le  of  a  Continental  chancery,  and  a  constant 
lapping  of  styles  and  an  interchange  of  formulas  is  met  w: 
from  first  to  last. 
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It  would  be  wholly  impracticable  to  dwell  here  upon  those 
marked  features  of  the  Old  English  formulas  which  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  national  distinctions.  In  each  of  these  there 
is  ample  scope  for  the  expression  of  the  national  polity,  and 
the  rich  harvest  of  constitutional  and  philological  terms  which 
bare  been  thus  preserved  to  us  has  been  already  reaped  and 
garnered  by  skilful  and  industrious  hands.  It  will  be  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  to  suggest  .1  classification  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Old  English  scriptorium  on  broader  lines  than 
those  which  are  indicated  in  the  '  Codex.'  Thus,  the  diplomata 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  being  comparatively  few  in 
number,  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  suspicious  authenticity,  may  easily  be  grouped  together, 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  irregularity  of  form  and 
traces  of  foreign  influences.  In  the  next  group  might  be 
(Comprised  the  diplomata  of  the  ninth  century  and  beyond,  to 
the  reign  of  ^thelstan.  This  is  a  period  fertile  in  originals 
and  forgeries,  but  the  sequence  of  formulas  is  on  the  whole  well 
preserved,  and  the  kingly  stjie  is  becoming  fixed.  Finally  with 
the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Elder  certain  formulas  are  more  or  less 
recurrent,  but  of  the  diplomata  of  this  king  so  many  are 
confirmationSf  innovations,  narrations,  so  many  in  truth  are 
later  apographs,  that  the  inception  of  the  new  style  must  be 
deferred  to  the  reign  of  jT^thelstan. 

The  third  period  begins  with  this  reign  and  lasts  till  the 
conquest  of  Cnut.  For  the  first  time  we  recognize  the  consis- 
tent use  of  appropriate  (we  might  almost  have  said  stereotyped) 
formulas,  which  are  found  recurring  with  the  greatest  precision 
I  in  the  several  diplomatic  types  to  which  they  respectively 
'  belong.  Thus  a  charter  which  begins  with  a  preamble  in  a 
certain  form  of  words  will  usually  contain  a  superscription, 
exposition,  grant,  sanction,  dating  and  attestation  clauses  in  an 
equally  distinctive  form  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  charters 
which  coiltains  any  one  of  these  formulas  will  agree  with  every 
other  charter  as  to  this  and  the  remaining  formulas.  There 
are,  of  course,  variants  and  irregular  forms,  but  the  circumstance 
is  so  remarkable  and  unexpected  that  we  should  be  prepared 
for  considerable  limitations  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
proposition  itself.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  also  able  to 
ascertain  that  one  or  other  of  these  distinctive  forms  is  preferred 
daring  a  certain  period  of  the  reign  ;  that  a  particular  form  is 
sometimes  employed  for  the  composition  of  a  batch  of  charters 
executed  on  the  same  occasion,  and  that  characteristic  forms  are 
,  somewhat  affected  by  several  religious  bouses. 

Of  this  interesting  trait  one  illustration    out  of  many  that 
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might  be  presented  must  suffice.     In  some  dozen  charters  of  ilic 
reigns  of  iEthelstan  and  Eadmund,  all  Ijlng  within  a  period  of 
ten  jcars,  there  is  to  be  found  a  remarkable  variation  of  that 
lurid  phraseology  of  the  mediapval  sanction  which  depicts  the 
horrid  torments  of  the   seething  Pit.     Here,  by  an  impressii 
contrast,  the  listeners  were  reminded  of  the  avenging  power 
the  wild  and  fearful  spirits  of  the  storm  beneath  whose  chilling 
breath  the  frozen  traveller  sinks  in  his  shroud  of  snow.     It  has 
been   shrewdly  suggested  by  Sir    Frederick   Pollock  that  this 
glacial  curse  was  the  work  of  an  English  *  royal '  scribe  wh^n 
had  made  the  passage  of  the  Alps.     Perhaps,  however,  its  origi^| 
may  be  connected   with  some  winter   night's  tale  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  a  plain  English  monk  as  he  composed  a  charter  for  bis 
house  to  be  submitted  to  the  Easter  Witenagemot.     Amon^H 
the  dread  legends  preserved  by  William  of  Malmesbury  is  thi^^ 
which  recounts  the  fate  of  ^Ifsige,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
enemy  of  good  Archbishop  Odo  and  his  jirotege  Dunstao,  who 
in   his  ferocious   partizanship  of   the  court  violated    his  dead 
rival's  new-made  grave  with  words  of  shameful  insult.     Tbst 
same  night  the  sacrilegious  prelate  was  visited  by  Odo^s  angr^ 
shade.     Despising  the    warning   of   his    impending    doom   be 
tourneyed  to  Home  that  he  might  receive  the  pallium  gaioft^ 
by  his  intrigues.     But  the  curse  of  Odo  overtook  him  in  t^H 
frozen  passes  of  the  Alps.     In  vain  the  frantic  monster  fiavs  hu 
patient  beasts,   seeking    to    restore    the    vital    heat    with    their 
reeking  entrails.     His  suffering  feet  are  frozen  in  their  gore— 
the  impious  feet  which  had  spurned  the  tomb  of  a  saint. 

It  is  at  least  a  singular  coincidence  that  this  glacial  cat 
should  have   been  first  used  in  two  original  charters,  the 
composed  for  the  church  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  for 
church  of  Winchester,  both  of  which  were  executed  on  the  sauK 
occasion.     But  the  date  of  these  charters  is  that  of  the  year  93^1 
whereas  Odo  died   at  least  as   late  as   958,   whilst   two  other 
originals  exist,  both   for   the  church   of  Canterbury,  %nd  dalfd 
940  and   946   respectively.     From  the  Winchester  scriptorium 
this  sanction  was  probably  borrowed  by  scribes  who  comjiosol 
charters  for  the  bouses  of  Bath  and  Wilton,  and  to  this  sirmll 
circle    it    was   confined,   although  it  was  adopted   in  a  single 
instance     by    the    later   copyists    of    Malmesbury,    Abingdon, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Wells. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  series  of  definite  forniQlu 
should  begin  and  end  with  the  reign  of  .^thelstan.  Someo' 
these,  especially  the  forms  of  the  invocation  clause,  can  he 
traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Alfred  or  even  earlier,  whilst  othei*^ 
again  recur  in  the  charters  of  iEthelstan's  immediate 
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In  some  respects  indeed  it  might  be  held  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Eadmund,  Eadred,  and  Eadwy  the  Old  English  diplomata  reach 
their  highest  state  of  natural  development.  That  is  to  say, 
th«e  is,  all  thing^s  considered,  evidence  of  greater  originality 
and  resourcefulness  than  we  can  find  in  the  more  artificial, 
varied,  and  irregular  forms  of  the  later  Anglo-Saion  monarchs. 
Id  proof  of  this  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  scribes  of  the  Lit  or 
period  have  constant  recourse  to  the  conventional  phraseology 
of  their  predecessors,  unless  these  manifest  revivals  are  lo 
l)p  attributed  to  the  deliberate  imitations  of  bolder  and  more 
unscrupulous  fabricators. 

With  one  important  exception  the  same  remarks  might  apply 
to  the  examples  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  Old  Englisli 
diplomatic  writing,  which  extends  from  the  invasion  of  Cnut 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  So  far  as  the  regular  diplomata  of 
this  period  are  concerned,  beyond  the  final  settlement  of  the 
rojal  style  there  is  little  variation  in  the  now  stereotyped 
formulas,  the  old  familiar  invocations  and  preambles  recurring 
with  monotonous  precision,  as  though  the  scribes  of  this  later 
age  suffered  from  poverty  of  invention. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  date  from  the  beginning  of 
tliii  period  the  rapid  development  of  a  new  and  far-reaching 
system  of  diplomatic  construction,  which  was  destined  to 
supersede  entirely  the  typical  forms  of  the  Old  English  charter 
in  the  course  of  the  following  century.  In  the  reign  of  Eadgar 
^e  notice  the  presence  of  a  new  class  of  diplomatic  instruments 
in  tbe  pages  of  our  '  Codex.'  These  diplomata  arc  written 
wholly  in  the  Old  English  character  and  language,  which  was 
even  then  the  vernacular.  Not  only  so,  but  they  are  also  composed 
in  a  style  which  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Latin  charters 
fif  the  period,  a  style  so  precise  and  so  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  kingly  state  that  it  survived  the 
Conquest  itself,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  royal  writ,  which 
^a$  been  continuously  employed  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  importance  of  the  above  definition  of  the  Old  Engliih 
*Tit  will  be  easily  recognized,  but  the  fact  is  one  which 
^\T  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  something  more  than  assertion. 
^'ated  in  tbe  briefest  possible  way  the  case  is  this,  that  the  Old 
English  writ  is  found  to  contain  the  elements  at  least  of  a 
'superscription,'  'address,'  'salutation,'  'notification,'  *  exposi- 
^n,'  and  •  disposition,'  as  well  as  in  some  cases  of  a  *  sanction  ' 
B'Sd  opprecatio.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  form  of  the 
^Id  English  writ  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  Continental 
^Jpe,  as  opposed  to  tlie  impersonal  form  of  the  true  Old  Englisli 
'ploma.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  here  the  epistolary  form, 
, — No,  375.  P  represent 
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represented  by  the  superscription,  address,  salutation,  notifi 
lion,  and  valediction,  of  which  the  first  onl}'  is  found  in  t! 
Latin  charters  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Moreover  the  characier- 
istic  portions  of  the  latter  class  of  instruments,  namelj,  the 
invocation,  proem,  exposition,  disposition,  and  sanction,  eitLer 
drop  out  altogether,  or  are  reduced  or  modified  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Speaking  generally,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
invocation  and  proem  are  omitted,  and  that  the  exposition  and 
disposition  develope  new  and  distinct  formulas,  with  a  tendcnc; 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  towards  the  insertion  of  final  clauses  is 
Continental  fashion,  whilst  the  sanction  is  represented  by  a  mere 
ejaculation,  or  is  even  replaced  by  an  epistolary  valediction. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  scope  and  purpose  of  ihr 
writ  itself  are  conducive  to  that  brevity  and  precision  which  are 
associated  with  post-Conquest  formulas. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  *  Whence  is  this 
English  writ  derived?'     It  appears  suddenly  in  the  'Codex,' 
the  reign  of  Cnut,  side  by  side  with  the  regular  forms,  to  w 
it  bears  no  resemblance  either  in  structure  or  in  phraseoj 
Clearly,  then,  it  is  not  evolved  from  the  native  Latin  diplomaUL 
At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  its  general  diplomatic  alHuities 
with  the  Continental  indictdum,  the  original  of  the  Old  Engliib 
writ  cannot  be  traced  in  any  foreign  chancery.     It  is  true 
several  of  its  most  characteristic  formulas  exactly  corres 
with  those  of  the  later  Anglo-Norman  Latin  writ,  to  whi 
foreign  origin  is  usually  assigned^  but  this  is  a  coincide! 
which  gives  rise  to  a  further  problem. 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  identify  the  source  of  the 
English  writ  in  a  class  of  instruments  of  which  numemui 
examples  are  given  in  the  *  Codex/  These  are  the  Old  English 
conventions,  wills,  and  other  private  deeds,  a  series  of  somewhat 
uncouth  dijdamataf  but  nevertheless  containing,  embedded  m  it 
were  in  their  diffuse  narrations,  most  of  the  essential  formulas  of 
the  Old  English  writ. 

It  now  remains  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  this  new  instru- 
ment with  the  Anglo-Norman  writ,  and  of  both  of  these  in  luni 
with  the  post-Conquest  charter.     In  the  first  place  we  are  abt^J 
to  distinguish  in  the  period  following  the  Conquest  a  new  &ll|^| 
rapidly  increasing  class  of  instruments  which  are  in  fact  tbff~ 
essential  portions  of  true  diplomata  grafted  on  to  the  formula*  oJ 
the    Old    English    writ.     Long    before    the    close    of  the  ne 
century  this  new  and  hybrid  class  has  superseded  the  disposili'l 
functions  both  of   the  formal  charter  and    the   informal  WW 
indeed  we  see   here  only  a  further  development   of  the  gic 
change  of  procedure  which  was  introduced  by  the  use  of  tb«  Oa 
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English  writ  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     The 
tnith  is  that  the  diplomatic  instruments  of  the  Ang^lo-Norman 
period  are  characterized  by  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  so  often 
accompanies  a  policy  of  compromise.     The  Old  English  charter, 
with   its    subscribing  witnesses  and  native  characteristics,  was 
possibly  retained   from   motives  of  policy^  whilst  at   the  same 
time  the  importance  of  this  format  diploma  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  active  use  of  the  seated  writ,  with  its  later  developments. 
And   this  sealed  Anglo-Norman  writ  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Old  English  writ  perpetuated  either  in  its  vernacular  form  or  in 
that  of  a  Latin  *  version.'     Here^  then,  we  have  the  genesis  of 
the   instrument  which  not  only  docs  duty  for  the  more  formal 
diploma,  but  assumes  with   its  new  garb    all  the  diplomatic  for- 
malities which  the  diploma  has  shufHed  off,  supposing  always  that 
the  Anglo-Norman  writ  is  derived  frmn  an  Old  English  prototype. 
This  is  a  question   which  perhaps  admits  of  little  argument 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  (significantly  remarked  by  M.  Giry)  that 
the  form  of  this  Anglo-Norman  writ,  which  reproduces  all  the 
essential   features  of  its   Old   English  precursor,  has  no   exact 
parallel  on  the  Continent  before  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.     We  can  only  regret,  therefore,   that   in   this   further 
instance   we   have  been  so  grievously    misinformed    as  to    the 
alleged  disuse  of  Old  English  diplomatic  forms  at  the  Conquest. 
Possibly  the  cause  of  this  oversight  may  be  found  in  ttie  out- 
ward dissimilarity  of  the  catcliwords  of  later  Latin  versions  of 
Old  English  writs,  which  have  passed  through  an  intermediate 
stage  of  adaptation.      In  fact,  there  are  *■  versions  '  and  versions  : 
those  that  are  wooden  and  mechanical,  and  those  that  are  skilful 
and  elegant  paraphrases.     It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  an   idio- 
matic Latin  version  of   an  Old  English  writ  was  beyond   the 
powers   of   an    untrained    scribe.      When  we   meet   with    such 
a  phrase  as  'salutat  amicabiliter,"  we  know,  without  looking 
lurther,  that  we  have  to   do  with  a   mere  *  version '  of  an  Old 
l^nglish  writ  which  contained  the  usual  salutation,  '  gret  .   .  , 
Ireondlice.*     But  the   science   of  the  Anglo-Norman  chancery 
avoided  such  crude  phrases.  'Salutem'  was  a  form  of  salutation 
*s precise  and  characteristic  as  the  Old  English  greeting.      In 
'be  same  way,  '  valete '   might  be  substituted   for   the  faithful 
rendering  of  *  God  cow  gehealde '  as  '  Dominus  vos  conservet.' 
And  so    with    the    rest:    '  Sciatis,'    instead    of  *  Ego    notifico 
^obis,'  was  hit  upon  as  the  equivalent  of  *  Ic  cythe  eow,'  whilst 
"tWr  familiar  turns  of  expression   are  seen  in  the  movent,  dis- 
positive, and  final  clauses  of  the  Anglo-Norman  'charter.' 
Tbe  turning-point  in  the  evolution  of  the  charter  may  thus 
laced  before  the  Conquest  itself,  and  is  found  in  the  tendency, 
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from  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  to  supersede  the  Ivit 
diploma  by  the  convenient  writ,  without  a  seal  (except  in  parti- 
cular and  suspicious  cases),  but  with  new  diplomatic  formulu, 
which  were  adopted  bodily  in  the  later  Latin  *  versions'  of  ibr 
post-Conquest  writ,  which  in  turn  served  as  the  model  ol 
the  post-Conquest  charter.  As  for  the  still  older  form  of  thr 
pre-Conquest  charter,  composed  in  the  common  form  of  the 
Continental  chanceries,  but  without  their  notarial  accessories, 
this,  too,  survived  the  Conquest,  and  this,  too,  influenced  the 
composition  of  the  modern  charter  in  a  less  degree.  We 
can  recognize  its  influence  upon  the  formal  and  ceremonijl 
character  of  the  latter  as  opposed  to  the  writ — the  ampli- 
fication of  the  royal  style,  the  form  and  conditions  of  the 
dispositive  clause,  and  the  well  attested  execution. 

There  is  one  more  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  charter — that 
which  lies  between  the  Anglo-Norman  writ  and  its  expansion 
into  the  form  of  the  later  charter^ — a  form  which,  built  upasii 
was  from  the  diplomatic  chaos  of  the  eleventh  century,  desertei 
the  term  of  the  '  new  model  *  charter. 

The  distinctive  formulas  of  this  new  type  cannot  be  descriW 
with  any  degree  of  precision  before  the  middle  of  the  iwelflb 
century.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  this  date  the 
true  diploma^  as  we  have  seen,  was  undergoing  a  procesti^ 
transformation,  from  the  conventional  form  of  the  Old  EngtiH 
Latin  charter  to  the  equally  conventional  form  of  the  thirteenth 
century  instrument  entered  upon  the  charter-roll  of  the  Chancerj. 
The  key  to  this  transformation  is  found  in  the  adaptabilitj 
the  new  formulas  of  the  writ  to  the  more  precise  and  le 
requirements  of  the  Anglo-Norman  chancery.  Here  were  foo< 
ready-made,  the  protocols  of  the  future  charter,  needing  the : 
embellishraent  of  a  central  pendant  seal  affixed  to  a  detacll 
label.  Here,  too,  was  found  a  precedent  for  abolishing 
turgid  preamble  and  sanction  of  the  old  diploma^  and 
developing  the  dispositive  anil  final  clauses  into  compendious 
formulas.  It  is  in  the  development  of  this  dispositive  section, 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  royal  style,  the  address  to  the  great 
men  and  subjects  at  large,  and  in  the  careful  attachment  of  the 
royal  seal,  that  we  find  a  general  distinction  between  the  nf 
diploma  and  the  Anglo-Norman  writ  upon  which  it  was  based. 

It  is  true  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  several  diplomatic 
forms  which  obtain  during  this  early  periotl  has  been  diffe* 
rentiated  by  Madox  in  his  '  Formulare  Anglicanum.'  We  masi 
nevertheless  insist  that  no  such  classification  can  be  attempted 
on  any  scientific  principle  until  the  existing  diplomata  of  thr 

Anglo-Norman  period  have  been  sifted  and  arranged,  a  w'<^f*^ 
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which  has  happily  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  tUe  most 
capable  scholar  of  our  own  time.  The  great  work  of  Madox 
is,  in  factf  a  mere  medley  of  charters  and  writs,  royal  and 
private,  without  distinction  of  diplomatic  forms,  and  regardless 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  selected  texts.  It  is  from  a  new 
study  of  original  instruments  alone  that  wc  can  hope  to  obtain 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  post-Conquest 
diplomala.  A  copy  or  entry  in  a  register  or  cartulary  offerf, 
uMr.  Round  has  justly  stated  in  his  all  too  brief  Introduction 
to  our  'Ancient  Charters,'  no  distinctive  features.  Probably  an 
official  enrolment,  even  of  a  considerably  later  tlate,  conveys  a 
better  idea  of  the  original  context ;  but  this  also  is  unsealed.  We 
Tequire  to  know  the  size  of  the  parchment  and  its  shape;  how 
it  is  cut  or  folded  for  the  attachment  of  the  pendant  seal  ;  the 
lUte  of  the  writing  itself,  as  far  as  we  can  safely  pronounce 
>n  opinion  thereon,  and  whether  it  is  written  in  a  diplomatic 
band  or  otherwise.  For  even  though  a  perfect  text  can  be 
reconstructed  verbatim  et  literatim,  there  may  be  affectations  and 
imitations  that  tell  their  own  story,  as  in  the  case  of  a  later 
forgery  which  is  careful  to  avoid  a  distinct  spacing  of  its  words. 
u  is  everything  to  know  whether  the  scribe  of  a  doubtful 
charter  was  fraudulent  or  merely  careless. 

With  the  accession  of  the  first  Angevin  king,  and  the 
development  of  the  administrative  machinery  during  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  enter  upon  a  fresh  phase  in  the 
diplomatic  writings  of  this  country.  The  royal  'charter'  is 
tlready  applied  to  other  purposes  than  the  formal  conveyance 
or  assurance  of  lands  and  privileges,  and  this  development 
sccounts  for  a  new  class  of  records,  connected  with  the  growth 
of  the  Curia  and  Exchequer  and  the  departmental  organization 
of  the  royal  Chancery  itself. 

If  in  one  sense  the  later  charter  may  be  regarded  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  writ,  in  a  more  realistic  sense  the  writ  may  be 
cooiidered  as  an  offshoot  of  the  charter.  Alreaciy  the  writ  has 
hcen  largely  used  to  supplement  the  ordinary  processes  of 
justice  in  the  national  Courts.  Then,  as  the  King's  Court  draws 
to  itself  special  cases,  the  possessory  assizes  of  the  twelfth 
^Qtttry  begin,  as  Professor  Maitland  has  so  clearly  told  us,  to 
loflnence  the  whole  course  of  justice.  The  Exchequer  is 
erected  as  a  great  administrative  department,  and  harbours  for 
*  time  the  clerical  apparatus  of  the  Chancery.  For  new  actions 
*nd  a  new  fiscal  procedure  appropriate  writs  are  required.  The 
^ng's  Court  and  the  Exchequer  have  their  respective  seals,  but 
^ttly  the  Chancery  can  issue  original  writs ;  and  so  they  are 
;  ^••ued,  in  an  ever-increasing  ^volume,  the  *brevia  de  cursu,' 
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which  are  soon  bejfond  the  ken  of  the  successors  of  Glanvillantl 
Richard  FitzNigel,  until  diis  prolixity  of  the  cursitors  excitn 
the  deep  murmurs  of  the  commonaltj. 

Another    class   of   writs,    the  departmental   warrants   of  the 
Courts   of  Common  Law  and  Exchequer,  concern  our  purpose 
still  less.     These  were  usually  preserved  in  files  or  forules,  and 
apparently  were  not  worth  the  pains  of  enrolment.     Even  in  the 
case  of  the  original  writs  of  the  Chancery  directed  to  the  sererd 
Courts,    we  are   accustomed  to  pick    and  choose  amongst  the 
memoranda  rolls  and  precedent  books  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 
fourteenth  centuries.     Mere  judicial  writs  are  reckoned  br 
thousand  and  by  the  sack.      Again,  there  are  the  official  wr 
directed  to  the  respective  officers,  which  command  returns  to  be 
made  to  the  Court,  and  these  possess  a  far  greater  value,  not  fa 
diplomatic  reasons,  but  because  of  the  historical  value  of 
information  conveyed  in  the  returns  which  they  originated. 

There  are  evther  diplomatic  instruments  which  may 
regarded  as  reproducing,  in  a  large  degree,  the  epistolary  fol 
which  is  the  actual  basis  of  the  charter  and  writ  alike.  The 
are  the  Letters  Patent  and  Letters  Close,  which  constitute  by  lar 
the  largest  section  of  the  Chancery  Records  in  the  thirteenlb 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  one  aspect  these  instruments  seem 
to  overlap  and  supplement  the  functions  of  the  charter  and 
the  writ.  There  are  patents  which  exactly  resemble  chartcn 
except  for  technical  distinctions  of  style  and  execution,  and  it 
is  certain  that  English  antiquaries,  from  the  time  of  Bracton  to 
that  of  Hardy,  have  not  had  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  eisrt 
distinctions  between  the  two  classes. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  process  of  overlapping  but    ^ 
been    going  on   from  a   much   earlier  date.     A   glance  at  t^^H 
contents  of  the  printed  *  Foedera '  for  the  Anglo-Norman  perio^^ 
will  reveal  the  existence  of  a  number  of  documents  which  »re 
not  truly  charters.     Here,  then,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  secon 
offshoot  of  the  true  diploma^  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  st 
papers  illustrating  the  whole  administrative  work  of  the  Cron 
the  records  dealing  with  every  conceivable  matter  of  State,  fro 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  potentate  to  a  licence  for  an  itincr 
merchant — from  a  statute  of  the  realm  to  a  commission  forl& 
peace. 

Amidst  all  this  diplomatic  bustle  the  charter  steadfastly  main* 
tained  its  hereditary  position  as  the  proper  medium  for  a  rov»l 
grant  of  lands  or  liberties  made  in  a  solemn  and  delilurr** 
manner.     The  Charter  Roll,  in  which  such  grants  were  offitiai 


recorded,  continued  to  be  made  up  until  the  eighth  year  of 
reign  of  Henry   V^III.,  after  which  date  the  *  Patent'  acbie 
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its  final  triumph,  and  the  formalities  of  the  old  diploma^  with  its 
address  to  the  'archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,'  and 
its  long  string  of  courtly  witnesses,  finally  diisfippear,  though 
•crreations'  are  thus  embellished  till  the  year  \(\2b.  But  if  the 
true  diploma  was  ousted  by  its  earliest  offshoots,  the  latter  in 
tnm  were  seriously  menaced  by  younger  rivals.  It  would  be 
rash  even  to  generalize  upon  this  subject  until  their  learned 
Deputy  Keeper  has  spoken  the  last  word  upon  the  diplo- 
matic composition  of  the  mediceval  Chancery  Files.  Roughly 
speaking,  however,  the  origin  of  the  Privy  Seal  has  a  close 
ianalogy  with  the  earlier  and  less  formal  use  of  the  royal 
writ.  The  informality  is  marked  in  this  later  period  by 
['the  substitution  of  the  privy  seat  or  signet  for  the  great  seal, 
l«nd  herein  has  been  observed  a  return  to  a  very  ancient 
ipractice.  In  some  respects  also  the  new  use,  or  abuse,  of  the 
J  privy  seal  as  an  administrative  device,  from  the  fifteenth  to 
^the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  compared  with  the  earlier 
sCzpansion  of  the  diploma  into  the  letters  patent.  From  the 
[  signet  it  is  but  one  step  to  the  sign  manual,  a  revival  of  another 
earlier  mode  of  execution.  The  supremacy  of  the  privy  seal, 
I  which  had  overborne  the  patent,  which  had  ousted  the  charter, 
lis  shaken  in  turn  by  the  rojal  warrant  of  the  post- Restoration 
I  period.  Nominally,  of  course,  both  privy  seal  and  warrant  were 
subsidiary  and  intermediate  processes  for  the  issue  of  letters 
I  patent  under  the  great  seal,  but  their  practical  significance  is 
otherwise.  There  are  cases  without  number  in  which  the 
I  experienced  searcher  does  not  for  a  moment  expect  or  care  to 
find  an  enrolment  of  letters  patent,  but  the  privy  seal  alone.  So 
too  a  *  signed  bill'  or  an  *  immediate  warrant '  dispenses  even 
with  the  formality  of  a  privy  seal.  When  every  department 
has  begun  to  possess  its  own  warrant  books,  we  must  look  there 
for  the  trivial  mandates  and  subordinate  appointments  which 
once  required  the  sanction  of  the  seal  of  majesty. 

Here  then  the  evolution  of  the  charter  is  for  the  present 
completer! ;  but  who  shall  say  for  how  long  even  this  much- 
altered  diploma  will  be  preserved  ?  It  has  outlived  most 
of  its  ancient  formulas  and  all  its  old  associations.  The 
Exchequer  Board  has  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  Pipe  Roll  has 
given  place  to  the  Budget.  The  dispatch-box  is  used  instead  of 
the  Petty  Bag,  and  the  Hanaper  is  shown  in  a  museum.  The 
last  thing  that  concerns  the  modern  Chancery  is  the  composition 
of  a  royal  charter,  whilst  in  their  turn  the  conveyancers  have 
made  short  work  of  chirograph  and  convention.  And  so  the 
lime  may  come  when  the  royal  charter  will  once  moie  be 
granted  in  the  Witan  of  the  nation. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Cuba   in   War  Time.      By   R.    Harding  Davk 
New  York,  1897. 

2.  The  New  Fork  *  Smw,'  April-June.     New  York,  189S. 

3.  Nero  York  *  fVorld^  Almanack,     War  Edition.     New 
1898. 

4.  Out  Navy — its  Growth  and  Achievements.     By  Lieut.  J.  D. 
Jerrold  Kellej,  U.S.N,     London,  1898. 

5.  The  Jntereiit  of  America  tJi   Sea  Power.     By  Capt.  Mahan, 
London,  1898. 

EIGHTY  miles  south  of  the  moat  advanced  Uaited  StAi 
possession  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  lies  the  island  of  Cul 
dominating  the  approaches  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  parti; 
by  an  interval  of  seven  hundred  miles — through  which  its  o 
stretches  unbroken — two  of  the  chief  passages  into  the  Carii 
bean.  These  two  passages  are,  on  the  west  the  Yucatan  Chanm 
and  on  the  east  the  Windward  Passage.  Thus  the  possessor  of 
Cuba,  if  a  strong  naval  or  military  power,  has  immense  strate- 
gical advantages  for  the  attack  of  the  United  States'  ports  on 
theGuIf  and  for  the  control  of  the  great  isIand*enclo8ed  expanse, 
which  in  the  future,  when  the  Central  American  isthmus  i» 
pierced  by  a  ship-canal,  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  most 
frequented  seas  of  the  world.  Its  surface,  to-day  almoit 
unruffled  by  the  freighted  keels  of  the  world,  owing  to 
decline  in  the  VV^est  Indian  sugar-growing  industry,  and 
unsettled  and  backward  condition  of  the  Central  American  mJ 
bordering  South  American  states,  will  then  be  crossed  by  the 
highway  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Uuiie<l 
States.  And  therefore  the  ownership  of  Cuba  is  a  question 
which  must  deeply  interest  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  Cuba  a  possession  to  be  coveted  on  strategical  groun< 
alone.    Fitly  named  the  '  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,'  it  is  at  once 
largest  and  the  richest  island  of  the  West  Indian  group.     It 
valuable  mines  and  a  soil  which  for  fertility  is  unrivalled.    It 
ail  climates,  from  the  boiling  heat  of  the  tropical  coast-line 
the  delicious  coolness  of  the  mountain  slopes.     It  is  famous 
the  exquisite    beauty  of  its  scenery,  for  the  softness  and  ri 
colour  of  its   atmosphere,  and   for  the   glory  of  the  vegetatiofl 
which   clothes   its  fruitful    plains   and  its  verdant    mountain*. 
This  is  the  land  which  four  centuries  ago  passed  into  the  UaiiU* 
of  the  corrupt  and  deadening  rule  of  Spain,  and  the  acquisiti 
of  which  for  the  last  two  generations  has  been  eagerly  de$i 
by  the  United  States. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  St»i 
was  attempted  again  and  again,  when  the  Southern  States  wei 
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jet  slave-holders,  and  when,  with  the  balance  of  power  inclioiag 
to  the  abolitionist  and  anti<alavcry  North  and  West,  fresh  lands, 
where  slarerj  might  be  perpetuated  and  where  States  might  be 
fonned  to  redress  the  balance,  were  sought  for  by  the  Southern 
aristocracy,  which  then  controlled  at  once  the  policy  and  the 
diplomacy  of  the  country.  The  Nortb,  however,  though  it  had 
ikiled  to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  Mexico,  was  strong  enough 
to  hinder  any  new  crime  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  foiled  in  his  aggressive  diplomacy.  The 
great  Civil  War  followed,  and  for  a  time  the  attention  of  both 
South  and  North  was  concentrated  up»on  domestic  alTairs.  A 
breathing-space  was  granted  to  Spain^  to  put  her  house  in  order. 
Needless  to  say  that  she  neglected  all  reforms,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  just  when  the  United  States  had  their  hands  free, 
had  to  grapple  with  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  Cuba. 

The  history  of  this  insurrection  has  yet  to  be  written.  It 
tras  a  savage  and  protracted  struggle, .  marked  by  fiendish 
cruelties  on  either  side.  It  smouldered  from  1868  to  1878, 
wben  the  last  insurgent  bands  were  hunted  down.  There  were 
nunnents  when  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  seemed 
certain  to  be  forced  upon  Spain.  In  1873  the  American  steamer 
*  Virginins '  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  laden  with  American 
filibusters  and  arms  for  the  insurgents.  The  men  on  board 
were  taken  to  Santiago,  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial,  and 
for  the  most  part  ignoniiniously  shot,  whether  American  citizens 
or  not.  They  were  shot,  too,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protests 
of  the  British  and  American  consuls.  This  execution  produced 
Uie  most  riolent  excitement  in  the  United  States,  then  reaidy 
for  war,  with  an  overpowering  fleet  and  an  immense  army, 
thoroughly  trained  and  broken-in  to  service.  Spain  could  have 
offered  no  real  resistance.  General  Grant,  the  President  at  this 
time,  prepared  for  war,  but  discovered  that  if  he  fought  he 
might  have  France  and  England  against  him.  The  'Alabama' 
was  still  fresh  in  men's  memory,  and  there  was  great  bitterness 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  The  President's 
enquiries  convinced  him  that  an  attack  upon  Spain  was  inex^ 
pedient,  if  not  impossible. 

For  another  twenty  years  Spain  was  left  in  peace  to  mis- 
govern her  magnificent  colony.  She  attempted  no  reforms ; 
her  administration  was  as  corrupt,  incompetent,  and  retro- 
gressive as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  1850  or  1860.  In  spite 
of,  aod  not  because  of,  her  rule  the  island  flourished.  American 
capital  was  largely  invested  in  the  sugar-  and  tobacco-growing 
industries;  British  capital  built  her  the  Cuban  railway  system; 
the  destruction  and  devastation  of  property  and  the  loss  of  life 
ia 
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in  *  the  ten  gears'  war'  were  repaired,  when  in  1805  a  frejli 
insurrection    broke   out.     The    United    States    had    grown  ia 
strength  since  1873 ;  their  interests  in  Cuba  were  far  greater 
than   in  that  year;  their  anxiety  to  obtain  Cuba — under  tbc 
circumstances  a  natural  and  intelligible  anxiety — was  at  leait 
as  great.      Yet  though  individual  Americans  were  the  source  of 
much  trouble  by  subscribing,  volunteering,  or  equipping  fili- 
bustering  expeditions   in  the  Cuban   cause,  the  United  Stai 
Government  set  its  face  against  intervention.    Once  more  Sp 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  reform  her  ways  and  a  brief  del 
in   which   to   suppress   the  insurrection.     But    the    signs  were 
evident  and  ominous  that  America  would  not  tolerate  this  per- 
sistent anarchy  and  misgovernment  at  her  very  doors. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  who  was  generally  an  enemy  of  spread- 
eagleism  except  where  it  was  directed  against  England,  was 
averse  to  intervention  in  Cuba.  Yet  even  in  1895  the  oppo- 
sition or  Republican  party  was  declaring  in  its  Stale  *  platfomu' 
for  the  recognition  of  Cuban  independence. 

* "  We  most  heartily  sympathise,"  said  the  Nebraska  Eept 
"  with  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  desire  to  attain  iudependc 
Bolf-goveminent,  and  demand,  in  case  of  Spain  attempting  to  m 
good  ita  threat  to  wage  a  war  of  externiiuution  against  them, 
prompt  recognition  of  tho  belligerent  rights  of  the  Cuban  Kepablic 
by  the  United  States."  ' 

When   feeling  was  thus  rising  Mr.  Cleveland  adroitly  trani- 
ferred  the  growing  animus  against  Spain  to  Great  Britain  bj 
his   famous    Venezuelan    message.       Thereby   he   created    the 
utmost  resentment,  temporary   though   it   has   proved,  in  this 
country,  at  the  unprovoked  and  indefensible   menaces  of  t^i^H 
United    States.     He    risked    an    encounter    which    must   ban^| 
proved  as  disastrous  to  the  United  States — now  that  we  kno* 
their  real  preparedness  for  war — as  it  must  have  been  unf^l^ 
tunate  for  Kngland.     He  prevented  this  country  from  coming 
to  the  help  of  the  Armenians  and  avenging  the  cruelties  which 
the  Sultan   had   wreaked    upon   them.     He    failed    to  achi'Tc 
success  in  his   move,  if   it  had   a  political  object — and  otbfl^H 
object  it  could  have  had  none — as  his  party  was  almost  imnK^B 
diately  broken  and  disorganized  by  the  Free  Silver  question. 
His  successor,  President  McKinley,  whatever  else  he  mar  ' 
is  a  very  astute  politician.     That  he  is  something  more  is 
least  probable,  as  it  has  been  his  aim  to  cultivate  good  relatioll 
with  England.      Before  he  had  been  many  months  in  office  ^ 
fully  recognized  that,  unless  his  party  could  bring  off  some  gr*" 
stroke  of  policy,  its  continued  success  at  the  polls  was  prolw 
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atical.     The  Dingley  tariff  created  more  enemies  than  sup- 
porters.    Precisely  at  this  moment  the  perenniftl  Cuban  question 
teasserted  its  importance.      Through  the  autumn  and  winter  ol 
896  and  throughout   1897   feeling  in  the   United  States  was 
ising  against  Spain  and  the  hopeless  incompetence  which  was 
vastating  the  island  of  Cuba  because  a  comparative  handful 
if  insurgents  could  not  be  subdued. 
Upon  the  destruction  of  property — much  of  it  American  or 
ritish — came  outrage  and  massacre.     That  the  insurgents  are 
b  guilty  as  the  Spanish  soldiers  seems  possible,  though   this 
■oint    has    never   been    clearly   put   to    the    American    people, 
^bose  Withers  have  been  wrung  by  horrible  tales — for  which 
ere  is  unquestionably  foundation  in  fact — of  the  massacre  of 
e  Cuban  wounded,  of  the  murder  of  women  and  children  by 
Ipanifth  guerillas,  and  of  atrocities  which  are  even  worse  than 
ath  in  the  minds  of  a  race  so  generous  and  considerate  to  its 
omankind  as  is  the  American.     Yet  the  shootings,  burnings, 
d  ravishings,  which  have  marked  Spanish  rule  wherever  the 
panish  flag  has  been  hoisted,  went  on,  till  in  an  evil  day  for 
Ipain  General  VV^eyler  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  most 
osperous    provinces    to    retire    to    the    fortified    towns.       To 
mpcl  their  retirement  he  sent  out  flying  columns  which  burnt 
eir    huts    and    plantations.      The    wretched    ♦pacificos'   or 
reconcentrados,'  as  they   are  called,  homeless  and   penniless, 
ere  swept  into  the  coast  cities,  where  they  did  not  join  the 
surgents.      In  the  coast  cities  they  were  starved  to  death  or 
swept  off  by  the  score  by  every  imaginable  disease  that  waits 
upon  bad  food,  crowding,  and  hlth. 

The  cry  of  these  miserable  victims  was  not  as  yet  heard  in 
Europe.  It  was  heard  in  America,  and  the  humanitarian 
feelings  of  the  American  people,  as  distinct  from  professional 
politicians,  were  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  party  leaders  and 
speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Presently  upon  the 
ghastly  tales  of  correspondents  came  the  yet  more  ghastly 
photographs  of  the  living  skeletons  which  filled  the  Cuban 
'owns.  In  many  cases  the  negatives  of  these  photogra]>hs  hat'e 
'wen  examined  by  cool-headed  and  impartial  English  corre- 
spondents, so  that  there  can  be  no  charge  of  *  faking.'  The 
Kory  and  the  sight  of  the  state  to  which  VVe^yler  had  reduced 
1*^6  only  innocent  inhabitants  of  Cuba  aroused  the  *saeva 
^inliffnatio'   of 


the  people    of   the    United    States.     They  are 


"7  nature  and  education  impulsive ;  prone  to  generous  and 
^uinterested  acts ;  hating  cruelty  and  oppression  with  all  the 
I^Qglishraan's  hatred.  Alainly  because  they  have  been  taught, 
"*  the   travesties   of  fact  which  are   served   up    to  American 
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children  at  school  tis  history,  that  England  is  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  tyrant,  they  have  been  so  easily  inflamed  against 
her.  Little  surprise  can  therefore  be  felt  that,  when  NVcyler's 
severities  were  known,  one  unanimous  cry  went  up  from  every 
organ,  except  the  few  that  represent  the  superlatively  righteoas 
and  hair-splitting  individuals  known  as  'Mugwumps,'  to 
intervene  in  Cuba  and  forever  end  Spanish  rule. 

As  naturally  this  cry  was  used   by  the   politicians   for  their 
own  ends ;  as  naturally  it  was  misunderstood  in  Europe.     The 
Continent  has  no  belief  in  the  Anglo-Saxon's  humanitarianiimJ 
Just  as  it  saw  in  our  solicitude  for  the  Armenians  the  desire  lof 
acquire   territory  at  the    Sultan'^s   expense,   so    it    sees   ia  tlia 
American  outburst  o(  wrath  nothing  but  a   veil  of  sentimentj 
cloaking  the  Machiavellian  desire  to  round  off  the  possessions 
of  the   United   States   with    Cuba.       It   is   a   signal    bat  nol 
extraordinary     fact    that     the    Anglo-Saxon — or    Anglo-Celt, 
according  asi  we  reckon  up  the  ingredients  which  compose  the 
population  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States — alone 
understood  the   Anglo-Saxon.     When    Europe  was  jeering  at 
this    sham-sentimentalist    '  Yankee,*    Englishmen,    Canadians, 
AustraliEms,    and    South    Africans    were     tacitly    or    openly 
expressing  sympathy.     Curiously   enough,  this   had    not 
expected  in  America.     Thus  the  attitude  of  Britishers  ever 
where  throughout  the   world  all   the  more  delighted  a  peopl<i 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  our  often  bitter  criticism.     They  felt 
that  they  were  understood,  and  instinctively,  involuntarily,  drcff 
nearer  to  us. 

It  would  make  too  great  a  demand  upon  our  space  to  narrate 
the  history  of  the  diplomatic  duel  which  was  carried  on  daring 
the  later  months  of  1897  and  the  early  weeks  of  1898.  The 
trained  Spaniard  put  the  untrained  amateur  American  hopelessff 
to  rout  in  the  combat  of  words  and  despatches.  The  Court 
of  Madrid  succeeded  in  putting  the  United  States  in  the  wrong, 
and  in  creating  the  impression,  whether  well  or  ill  founded  ve 
will  not  enquire,  that  Spain  was  making  every  reasonable 
concession  to  American  demands.  Meanwhile  the  Conserva- 
tives resigned  in  Spain  ;  the  Liberals  came  into  office ;  WeyJer 
was  recalled ;  and  *  autonomy '  was  conferred  upon  Cuba- 
President  McKinley  welcomed  this  course  of  action,  but  hinted 
that  the  pacification  of  Cuba  must  be  expedited.  It  w<tf 
about  this  time  that  an  unfortunate  letter  of  Senor  DupDJ' 
dc  Lome^  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  which  *»* 
obtained  and  published  in  an  unmannerly  and  dishonourahU 
way,  iitled  the  American  public  with  fresh  doubt  and  suspicio^H 
of  Spain,  as  it  suggested  that  *  autonomy '   would   be  a  o>^'^^ 
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fiction  to  hookwink  *  the  Yankees.*  We  can  best  understand 
American  suspicion  of  8pain  and  American  irritation  at  her 
success  in  the  diplomatic  struggle,  by  recalling  the  attitude  of 
England  and  the  English  press  to  Russia  during  the  Port 
Arthur  negotiations.  The  American  saw  that,  though  the 
continuance  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  might  not  transgress  the 
ordinances  of  international  lavv,  there  are  certain  moral  rights 
and  principles  against  which  it  offended,  and  which  could  only 
find  their  sanction  in  the  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  them  by  arms.  '  There  is  no  inalienable  right  in  any 
community,'  says  Captain  Mahan,  *to  control  the  use  of  a 
region,  when  it  does  so  to  the  detriment  of  the  world  at  large, 
of  its  neighbours  in  particular,  and  even  at  times  of  its  own 
snbjects.'  *  Nor  is  the  assertion  of  such  a  moral  law  unprece* 
dented.  Despotic  powers  have  justified  acts  which  were 
perhaps  to  the  world's  detriment,  such  as  the  dirlslou  of 
Poland,  by  it.  The  Concert  of  Europe  has  in  part  enforced  it 
against  the  Sultan.  It  is  the  sole  excuse  for  Germany's  seizure 
of  Kiao-Chau  and  for  Russia's  seizure  of  Port  Arthur.  And 
therefore  it  ill  becomes  these  states  to  attack  the  •  Immorality ' 
of  America's  conduct  in  regard  to  Cuba. 

Autonomy  was  formally  established  in  January.  in  the 
middle  of  that  month  there  were  riots  at  Havana,  whereupon 
the  American  Government  at  once  assembled  a  squadron  at  the 
Tortugas,  near  Key  West,  and  sent  the  '  Maine  *  to  Havana. 
She  arrived  on  January  24th  ;  on  the  evening  of  February  15th 
she  was  destroyed,  with  2  officers  and  264  men.  The  direct 
cause  of  the  explosion  was  asserted  by  an  American  court  to  be 
a  submarine  mine,  though  no  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the 
responsibility  on  the  Spanish  Government.  The  justice  oi  this 
verdict  has  been  questioned,  and  wc  believe  that,  in  this 
coaotry,  it  is  generally  discredited.  Yet  the  catastrophe  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  have  caused  war,  even  bad  it  not  been  but 
the  climax  of  a  series  of  incidents  each  tending  to  embitter 
the  feeling  of  America  against  Spain.  The  report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  not  issued  to  the  public  till  March  28th, 
but  the  President  and  responsible  men  in  Congress  knew  its 
general  bearing  much  earlier.  The  first  real  war  measure  was 
taken  on  March  8th,  when  Congress  voted  the  sum  of  10,000,W0^. 
for  purposes  of  defence.  The  purchase  of  ships,  guns,  and 
ammunition  at  once  began. 

About  this  time  the  American  Government  is  said  to  have 
sounded  England  s^  to  the  attitude  which  she  would  maintain 
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in  case  of  war,  and  to  have  been  assured  that  strict  neutrality 
would  be  observed.  It  is  possible  and  probable  that  the  cb«ooe 
of  intervention  by  European  powers  was  also  discussed,  sod 
there  seems  some  reason  to  suppose  that  President  McKinler 
was  given  to  understand  that  England  would  countenance  no 
such  action,  and  might,  in  certain  circumstances,  join  the 
United  States  in  resisting  it.  This  at  least  is  one  of  tbe 
interpretations  to  be  placed  upon  the  singular  warmth  with 
which  the  President  expressed  his  gratitude  to  England  in 
interviews  with  the  correspondents  of  the  *  Times '  and  *  Dailv 
Mail/  and  upon  a  passage  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  famous  speech, 
delivered  many  weeks  after  the  war  had  begun,  in  which 
British  Minister  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  England 
America  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  canse  of  rij 
Moreover  it  is  certain  that  the  British  Government  was  sounded 
by  the  military  powers  of  the  Continent  on  the  subject  nf 
intervention,  and  that  it  declined  to  have  any  part  or  parcel  in 
such  a  proceeding.  The  British  Ambassador  at  VVasbinf 
gave  all  his  support  to  America,  and  thus  Continental  scbes 
to  put  England  forward  as  the  antagonist  of  the  United  States 
collapsed,  whilst  intervention  by  France,  Russia,  and  Germso 
singly  or  combined,  became  impossible  in  view  of  the  union i 
hearts  between  England  and  America. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  as  far  back  as  the  beginnis 
of  March  the  President  had  decided  upon  war,  and  the  09 
wonder  now  is  that  his  Government  did  not  immediately 
proper  steps  to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  He  wished  to  figh 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  a  skilful  politician  in  a  democracv, 
wished  to  appear  compelled  to  fight  rather  against  his  oi 
inclinations  by  the  mandate  of  public  opinion,  and  so  perhap  I 
was  averse  to  the  taking  of  precautions.  The  sensational 
of  America  had,  with  the  destruction  of  the  *  Maine,'  comraenc 
to  shriek  for  immediate  war  to  avenge  *  an  act  of  treachery  sn 
crime.*  The  *  Maine '  catastrophe  it  was  which  drove  th* 
President  forward  and  made  his  demands  upon  the  Spiuii 
Government  more  brusque  and  peremptory.  On  April  lit' 
Congress  applied  the  pressure  for  which  he  had  been  waitinj 
in  its  famous  joint  resolution  demanding  that  'the  Govemine^ 
of  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  ll 
island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces 
Cuba  and  Cuban  waters.'  Next  day  an  ukimatum 
forwarded  by  telegraph  to  General  Woodford,  the  United  Stai* 
Minister  at  Madrid,  calling  upon  Spain  to  evacuate  Col 
immediately,  and  giving  till  the  23rd  for  a  reply.  On 
same  day  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  tJemaiidf<l 
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passports,  and  on  the  21st  Spain  notiRed  General  Woodford 
that  the  ultimatum — which  had  been  read  by  the  telegraph 
censor  at  Madrid  and  submitted  to  the  Spanish  Ministry  before 
it  was  sent  to  the  General — would  not  be  received,  and  that 
diplomatic  relations  were  su3pendc<].  On  the  22nd  the  war 
definitely  began  with  the  blockade  of  the  Cuban  coast. 

In  these  final  steps  America  stands  forward  as  the  apparent 
aggressor,  imposing  demands  upon  Spain  with  which  the 
Spanish  Government  could  not  comply  without  a  grave  injury 
to  the  national  honour.  American  precipitancy  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  cry  *  Remember  the  *'  Maine,"  '  which  was 
thrilling  the  United  States,  but  it  produced  a  bad  impression  in 
^Continental  Europe,  whilst  the  dignified  and  heroic  attitude  of 
Spain  evoked  universal  sympathy.  Yet  had  Germany,  France, 
©r  Russia  had  one  of  their  finest  warships  destroyed  in  the 
harbour  of  a  power  with  which  relations  were  at  the  time  very 
strained^  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  would  have 
acted  otherwise  than  did  the  United  States. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  militar^'^  position  of  the 

two  combatant  powers,  and   the  preparations   made  on   either 

«de.      Neither    was   ready    for    war    as    Europe    understands 

readiness,  and   therefore  vigorous  action  did  not  immediately 

follow  upon  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations,  as  it  woulel  in 

the  case  of  a    struggle    between    two    neighbouring  European 

states.      The  United  States    have   on   their  side  geographical 

conditions,    population,    wealth,    and    engineering    resources. 

Havana  lies  only  1000  to  1200  miles  from  the  real   bases  of  the 

Uoited  States'  navy,  the  dockyards  of  Norfolk,  League  Island, 

Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  Newport  News,  and  80  miles  from 

tbe  advanced  post  of  Key  West.     It  is  300  miles  from  Tampa, 

in  Florida,  where    the    railway  system    of  the   United    States 

loaches  the  sea,  and    595    miles    from    the    equally  important 

railway  centre  and  port  of  Mobile.     Cadiz,  on  the  other  hand, 

'he  real  base  of  the  Spanish  navy,  is  4127  miles  from  Havana, 

^od  the  Canaries,  the  advanced  outpost  corresponding  to  Key 

•y^it,  3800  miles.     In  view  of  the  grave  obstacle  which  the 

difficulty  of  obtaining  coal  places  in  the  way  of  fleets  during 

^*f»  these  distances  were  enough  to  cripple  Spain,  unless  she 

^^  permitted  free  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  fortified  pnrts 

"f  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

1q  population  the  United  States  have  seventy  millions  against 
•spaing  seventeen;  in  wealth  and  resources  no  comparison  is 
possible.  The  United  States  have  great  ship-building  yards, 
*aich  can  construct  as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply  as  those  of 
'^''gland ;    Spain    has,  outside    her    Government   dockyards,  a 

solitary 
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solitary  establishment  at  Bilbao,  and  has  rarely  got  a  large  abip 
to  sea  in  less  than  five  or  six  years  from  its  commenoement. 
Whilst  the  finances  of  the  United  States  are,  if  not  in  first-rate 
order,  at  least  capable  of  bearing  any  strain,  Spain,  exhaosted 
by  the  steady  drain  which  the  insurrections  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  have  hrouf^ht  upon  her,  finds  it  difficult  to  raise 
money  required  for  the  war.  United  States  4  per  cent,  boi 
stood  at  123,  two  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  when 
Spanish  4  per  cents,  were  as  low  as  33. 

Besides  this  advantage  in  geography  and  finance,  the  United 
States  have  a  great  advantage  in  national  character.  The 
average  American  is  quick-witted,  intelligent,  and  peculiark 
skilful  in  handling  mechanical  contrivances.  On  the  other 
hand  the  very  independence  and  alertness  of  his  intellect  render 
him  averse  to  discipline  and  a  constant  critic  of  his  officers. 
But  for  this  fault  his  intelligence  and  mechanical  aptitude  fall/ 
compensate,  now  that  war  has  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
machinery.  The  American  warship,  as  those  who  examinetl 
the  fine  cruiser  '  Brooklyn  '  at  the  great  naval  review  of  189i 
know  well,  is  fi,lled  from  end  to  end  with  tricky  machines  and 

'iablet^i 
kep« 
good  order  by  the  Americans  during  the  war.     The  Spaniare^* 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  a  rulc^^fVlolent,  ill-educated,  and  hr  no 
means  a  good  sailor  and  good' ship-keeper.     Consequently  we 
have  seen  Spanish  ships,  nominally  capable  of  20  knots,  good 
in  actual  fact  for  only  12  knots.     We  have  seen  delicate  veiiels 
such  as  the  Spanish  destroyers — which  were  of  the  best  ind 
latest  pattern — achieve  absolutely  nothing,  because  they  wert 
not  managed  with  skill  or  husbanded  for  action.  ^h 

As   the  sea  parts  the   United   States  from   Cuba    and  fm^^ 
Spain,  it  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the  issue  of  the  war  must 
largely  depend  upon  naval  strength.     Here,  again,  there  could 
be  little  comparison.     The  United    States  had    ready  for  i^ 
four  of  the  best  battleships  in  the   world.     One  of  these,  the 
*  Oregon,*  was  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  had  been  ordered  round 
to  Key  West  on  March  13ih.     She  reached  her  destination  on 
May  24th.     To  these  four  were  to  be  added  an  older  and  inferior 
battleship,  six  powerful  but  slow  monitors,  of  which  two  t*'*''* 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  an  armoured  ram  unready  for  sea,  two  fin^ 
and  speedy  armoured  cruisers,  seventeen  protected  cruisers,  »n» 
ten    torpedo-boats,  besides   several   gunboats  and   older  craflj^ 
Four  protected  cruisers  and  two  gunboats  were  at  Hong  Koaj|^| 
under  Commodore  Dewey,  when  the  war  began.     Against  tbi»      i 
fleet,  which  was  all  the  more  formidable  because  it«  items  ^^^ 


contrivances,  such  as  our  navy  rejects  because  they  are  liable  to 
go  wrong  in  the  hour  of  action.     Yet  these  have  been 
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new,  Spain  had  ready  for  sea  only  four  armoured  cruiseri,  all 
good  ships  of  recent  tj'pe,  three  destroyers,  three  torpedo-boats, 
iome  armed  transports  and  a  few  old  cruisers  in  Atlantic  or 
West  Indian  waters,  with  a  dozen  or  more  old  cruisers  and 
ganboats  in  the  Philippines.  Preparing  for  sea  at  Cadiz  she 
had  one  battleship,  one  armoured  cruiser,  two  good  protected 
cruisers,  four  destroyers,  and  eight  or  nine  torpedo-boats.  It  is 
a  sig^nificant  fact  that  at  the  dale  of  writing  this  unready 
squadron  is  still  *  preparing/  but  at  Port  Said  instead  of 
Cadiz.  Its  aimless  movements  and  protracted  delays  proclaim 
the  doubts  and  hesitations  of  the  Spanish  Ministry.^  It  is 
probable  that  on  April  22nd,  when  the  war  began,  coal  and 
ammunition  were  lacking,  for  nothing  else  will  explain  the 
extraordinary  inertness  and  incapacity  which  marked  the 
Spanish  strategy. 

In  pcTSonnel  Spain  had  a  great  paper  advantage.  She  had 
far  more  officers  than  the  United  States,  more  seamen,  and  a 
trained  reserve.  But  the  low  quality  of  her  seamen  was  not 
atoned  for  by  her  superiority  in  quantity.  Her  gunners  could 
not  shoot  straight,  and  judging  from  a  general  order  of  Admiral 
Cervera's,  the  discipline  on  board  her  ships  must  be  of  a. 
remarkably  low  description.  'I  need  not,*  ran  this  order,  'call- 
upon  you  to  give  proof  of  conscientiousness  in  your  attention, 
to  duty,  especially  that  of  watch-keeping,  a  task  often  irksome/ 
No  British  or  American  admiral  would  exhort  his  officers  or 
men  to  keep  watch  vigilantly,  any  more  than  he  would  exhort 
ibem  to  eat,  breathe,  or  sleep.  In  one  respect  alone  is  the- 
Spanish  seaman  above  all  reproach.  He  does  not  Jack  passive 
courage,  and  may  he  trusted,  as  Santiago  and  Manila  showed,  to 
stand  up  to  be  slaughtered,  even  when  the  odds  against  him 
are  hopeless.  Pity  cannot  hut  be  felt  that  brave  men  should  be 
killed  for  so  little  purpose  or  result. 

In  quality,  then,  the  United  States'  personnel  was  incom- 
parably ahead  of  the  Spaniih.  The  American  naval  officers 
arc  among  the  best  in  the  world,  scientific,  well-educated, 
having  the  'sentiment  of  the  sea,'  cool,  brave,  resourceful,  and 
eofrgelic.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  were  old,  but  wilb 
admirable  judgment  the  Navy  Department  brushed  tradition 
aside  and  selected  a  orimparatively  junior  officer,*  Captain 
Sampson,  who  stood  fourth  on  the  captains'  list,  fur  the  com- 
mand ol  the  North  Atlantic  Beet,  which  was  charged  with  the 
task  of  operating  in   VVest  Indian  waters.      It  says  much  for  the 


*  There  trer«  in  December  1897  fire  admirals  and  ten  commodores,  IjesideA 
'  ca{itaLi'i8.  above  him  on  the  active  list. 
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loyalty  of  Commodores  Schley,  Watson,  and  Remey, 
senior  to  him,  and  who  are  now  under  his  orders,  that  A 
Sampson  appears  to  have  had  no  trouble  and  no  friction  inude 
his  fleet.     The  precedent  set  by  America  in  this  direction 
most  valuable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  followed 
the  British  Admiralty  in  the  hour  of  need,  since  England 
suffers  from   the  misfortune  of  old   officers  at  the  head  of 
nary.     Admiral  Sampson  is  the  typical  American  officer — quiet 
and  undemonstrative  in  manner ;  reserved  in  speech ;  cool 
cautious,  with    abundant    courage;    a   great    artillery   er 
and,  if  wanting  in    any  direction,  perhaps    lacking  that  d 
which    is    rarely    found    in    any    but   the   young    leader. 
with  Farragut's  achievement  yet  fresh   in  the    memory  of 
United   States    the    Navy    Department    may   be   pardoned 
choosing  a  man  of  fifty-eight  years  for  the  highest  and 
responsible  command. 

In  the  period  of  preparation  for  war  both  Spain  and  tfce 
United  States  added  considerably  to  their  fleets.  Spain  pur- 
chased three  fast  Hamburg-American  liners  and  took  up  seven! 
of  her  Compafiia  Transatlantica  steamers,  but  these  have  m  jet 
achieved  nothing.  The  United  States  bought  a  good  protected 
cruiser  and  an  auxilary  cruiser  from  Brazil,  whilst  over  eightv 
steamers,  yachts,  and  tugs  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  were  purchaM^^ 
in  England  or  America.  Amongst  these  were  eight  fast  tnii^H 
steamers,  four  of  them  Atlantic  liners,  of  the  utmost  value  for 
cruising  and  scouting.  At  the  same  time  the  ships  on  the 
stocks  were  hurried  forward — amongst  these  being  five  fin<^ 
battleships  and  twenty  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats.  One 
or  two  of  the  battleships  and  all  the  torpedo  craft  will  he 
ready  by  the  close  of  the  year,  if  the  war  lasts  so  lonf, 
and  the  other  battleships  will  be  at  sea  early  in  lbiU>.  Thon 
the  balance  of  sea-power  will  incline  yet  more  decisiri 
against  Spain. 

To  man  the  ships  purchased  and  hastily  commissioned,  a  fi 
number  of  officers  from  the  retired  and  active  list  were  availabi 
The    seamen    and    stokers    were    wanting ;    to   obtain    theoi 
draughts  had  to  be  made    upon    a    half- trained    body  of  men 
known  as  the  Naval  Militia.     This  force  is  a  State  organizatiou, 
intended  entirely  far  defence  within  the  particular  States. 
thus  answered  to  our  old    Naval   Volunteers.     It  numbered,  <j 
1897,  3,871  petty  officers  and  men,  and  its  duties  are  descri 
in  the  •  New  York  **  World  "  Almanack  *  as  being  *  to  man 
coast  and  harbour  defence  vessels,  thus  leaving  free  the 
force  to  carry  on  offensive  operations  at  sea.'     The  weak  poi"^ 
of  the  force,  as  of  our  Volunteers,  leaps  at  once  to  the  eve.    I^ 
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«inploTinent  is  not  left  to  the  central  naval  authority — that  is  to 
■ay,  its  members  cannot  be  sent  anywhere  without  some 
stretching  of  the  President's  coastitutional  rights  ;  they  must, 
anJess  they  volunteer  specially,  be  kept  on  their  own  coasts  near 
their  own  homes. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  was  announced  that  Naval 
Militiamen  who  wished  to  he  mustered  into  the  United  States' 
oary  must  enlist  as  seamen  in  the  regular  navy.  But  the 
members  of  the  force,  many  of  whom  were  gentlemen  by  birth, 
were  disinclined  to  see  their  organizations  broken  up,  or  to  be 
draughted  with  strange  seamen  nbose  manners  and  habits  were 
aot  their  manners  and  habits.  They  were  patriotic,  but  they 
did  not  see  the  necessity  for  personal  inconvenience.  Thus,  of 
the  Masaachosetts  battalion  of  militia,  numbering  105,  only  20 
at  first  responded  to  the  call.  *The  others  said  .  ,  .  until  the 
emerigency  appeared  more  pressing  than  at  present  they  would 
decline  to  take  the  final  step  of  a  two  years'  enlistment  in  the 
navy,  until  they  could  return  t«>  their  homes  and  arrange  their 
personal  affairs.'  It  must  be  said  to  their  credit  that  most  ended 
by  enlisting,  and  America  was  treated  to  the  honourable 
spectacle  of  a  millionaire's  son  acting  the  common  seaman,  an 
admiral's  son  doing  boatswain's  mate,  and  famous  yachtsmen 
humbly  going  about  quartermaster's  duties.  But  the  difTiculty 
which  occurred  is  instructive,  and  still  more  instructive  perhaps 
is  an  incident  which  happened  in  the  Michigan  Naval  Militia. 
Adetachmentof  150 — the  Militia  numbers  2(iO — was  telegraphed 
for  '  to  help  man  '  the  auxiliary  cruiser  *  Yosemite.'  On  this  a 
chief  boatswain's  mate  of  the  Militia  went  to  Washington  to 
remonstrate.  He  wanted  the  ship  to  be  manned  entirely  with 
militiamen,  instead  of  having  to  swab  decks  '  with  fishermen 
and  lascars.'  He  won  his  point,  but  the  horror  of  the  ^ilichigan- 
ders  may  be  pictured  when  on  reaching  their  ship  they  found 
that  they  were  to  be  commanded  not  only  by  three  United 
States'  naval  officers,  but  also  by  a  mate  who  had  served  in  the 
*  Vosemite'  before  she  had  entered  the  navy.  They  protested 
OQce  more,  but  this  time  the  Navy  Department  got  rid  of  their 
importunity  by  ordering  the  '  Yosemite'  to  sea.  Similar  diffi- 
cnlties  were  raised  by  the  New  Jersey  Naval  Militia. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  United  States' defences,  so  far  as  they 
were  organized  at  all,  were  organized  in  conformity  with  the 
radically  vicious  catchword,  *  Defence,  not  defiance.'  The  navy 
was  essentially  a  defensive  and  not  an  offensive  force.  It  was 
strong  in  the  coast-service  type  of  armour-clad,  for  even  the 
fine  ships  of  the  *  Indiana '  type  are  designed  rather  for 
cosst-work    than    for   sea-keeping,    and   are   from    this   point 
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of  view  strikingly  inferior  to  our  *  Majestic'  or  'Royaf 
Sovereign '  classes.  There  was  no  provision  of  that  fint 
requisite  for  amphibious  war,  a  mobile  expeditionary  force,  and 
the  American  press  has  been  the  first  to  deplore  the  oversight. 
The  United  States'  army  numbered  only  27,000  men,  and  h>d 
not  been  drilled  or  trained  as  an  army.  Since  the  Civil  War  it 
had  been  split  up  into  weak  detachments  and  employed  in 
police  work.  It  was  not  certain  that  the  State  Militia,  numbering' 
113,000  men,  could  be  called  upon  to  serve  outside  the  frontier 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  practically  an  undrilied 
undisciplined  force,  destitute  of  trained  officers.  The  company 
officers  were  elected  ;  the  superior  officers,  appointed  by  the 
State  Governors,  were  often  politicians  rather  than  soldiers.' 
The  feeling  of  some  of  these  feather-bed  warriors  was  expressed 
by  a  member  of  the  13th  New  York:  *1  didn't  join  this  regi* 
ment  to  fight — I  joined  it  for  its  society  and  its  dances,  and,  if 
it  is  necessary  for  the  regiment  to  go  to  war,  then  I'll  take  out 
my  discbarge.'  It  is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  13th  to  say  that 
this  candid  gentleman  was  hooted  and  mobbed,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  was  ready  enough  to  fight.  But  after  whst 
has  been  said  of  the  Naval  Militia,  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
difficulties  with  the  Militia  is  most  instructive.  Nor  will  it 
escape  notice  that  British  military  organization,  so  far  as  the 
Volunteers  are  concerned,  runs  on  the  same  defective  lines,  and 
that  our  want  of  a  sufficient,  ready,  mobile  force  is  nearly  ot 
quite  as  serious. f 

As  with  the  Naval  Militia,  so  with  the  Militia,  the  diflicalty 
is  being  surmounted  by  calling  upon  the  men  to  enlist  in  the 
United    States'   army.       Here    the   question    of   retaining    the 
militia  organization  has  cropped  up.     The  members  of  each  regi- 
ment are  anxious  to  keep  their  comrades  and  officers  whom  thejr 
know,  and  they  have  shown  themselves  particularly  opposed  tc^ 
the  appointment  of  trained  officers  from  the  United  States'  regala^*" 
army  to  command  them.     Lieutenant-Colonel  *  Ham.*  Lewis,  o* 
the  Washington  Militia,  who  Is  known  in  the  playful  America^^ 
press  by  the  sobriquet  of  *the  pink-whiskered  militiaman,'  h»* 
made   himself  especially  notorious   by  his  opposition   to  Wei 
Point  officers — West  Point  being  the  American  Sandhurst    '~ 


•  The  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  tbe  quotii  of  volunteerB  ruued  by  that  8(1 
atti-iD{jted  to  Hppoint  eighty-six  politiciarui  to  tbe  oflicers'  list  of  two  rcgii 
We  are  not  tnld  wliether  lie  Las  uiiccoeded  in  tliia  putriotic  attempt,  but  i 
pap«ra  in  America  couiplain  bittt^rly  tliat  real  soldiers  ore  paieed  orcr 
politiciftusf  chown  for  tKimmanda. 

t  'Tht>  day  of  a  Nationiil  fiiiard  has  pnased  for  over  away,'  eaid  tbe  New ' 
'  SuD.*  The  Voliuittf>r  is  similar  in  cIrss  and  traiDing  to  the  C.S.  X»t 
Guurd.  , 

^^     ... »^"^-'^ 
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^oolwicb  rolled  into  one.     He  opposed  in  Congress  any  increase 
the  army : — 

*  To  increase  the  standing  amiy  in  i>rder  to  provide  for  a  favoured 
— for  those  who  may  have  graduated  at  West  Point  viuil  hold  now 
privileges  of  this  nation — this  is  the  object  of  the  law.     Make 
keroeziaries  of  our  volunteer  soldiers  and  martinets  of  every  insolent 
ttaiy  nnder-strappcr.     Let  theBo  men  work  for  a  liviug  us  men, 
be  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  American  citizen.' 

these   words   we   have  an  echo  of  Mr.   John   Burns*   un- 

i&nncrly  and   untrue  description    of   the    British  officer  as  a 

?d  popinjay,'     Let  us  hope  that  Colonel  Lewis  and  Mr. 

fiurns  will  note  the  results  of  a  want  of  *  gilded  popinjays,'  if 

ever  the  American  militia  takes  the  field. 

In   several   regiments   there    has  been  a    disposition  to  vote 

(against    volunteering    for    service   outside    the    United    States. 

The  7th  New  York,  composed  largely  of  well-to-do  men,  voted 

not  to  volunteer ;  three-fourths  of  the  13th   Regiment  did  the 

•ame,  and  *  were  hooted,  jeered,  and  cursed  '  by  iheir  comrades, 

in    the    71st    New    York    Regiment,    Company    F,    55    voted 

(or    service    inside    the    country,    and    only    38    for    service 

abroad.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling,  at  first,  in  the 

South,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  North  was   going  to  put  the 

Southerners   in  the   forefront  of  the    battle.      The   Richmond 

(Virginia)   Militia   declined   to  go  outside  the  United  States. 

Two  other  Virginia  regiments,  however,  responded  eagerly,  and 

tbe  appointment  of  the  ex-Confederate  general,  FitzHugh  Lee, 

to  high  command  has  perhaps  finally  *  placated  '  the  South.     In 

•oycase  the  President's  call  for  125,000  men  issued  on  April  23rd 

iras  well  responded  to  ;  and  the  quotas  from  the  various  States 

were  recruited  up  to  their  full  strength  by  the  middle  of  June. 

A  second  call  for  75,000  more  men  was  issued  at  the  end  of 

May.     Thus   at   the   date   of  writing  the   United  States    have 

nearly  300,000  men  in  arms,  in  the  army  and  navy.* 

There  have  been  many  striking  instances  of  the  exalted 
Patriotism  which  we  should  expect  from  a  great  race.  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  famous  as  a  hunter  and  naval  writer,  left 
ou  high  post  in  the  Navy  Department  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
nch  young  men  for  service  in  the  field.  Millionaires  such  as 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  Mr.  Chanler,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Astor  have  raised 
*nd  equipped  regiments  or  batteries.  The  great  merchants  and 
-employers  have  announced  that  ewploi/^s  who  serve  through 
toe  war  will  have  their  places   kept  open  for  them  and  their 
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wages   paid  to  their  wives  and  children.     It  cannot  be  den 
that  their  conduct  reads  a  lesson  to  British  employers,  vrho 
none  too  ready  to  employ  Reserve-men  and  old  soldiers.     Asu 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  Americans  we  may  quote  a  qu&int  sigfl 
which  all  through  the  recruiting  period  graced  a  *  Bowery'  hii 
in  New  York : 

*  In  God  we  trust. 

All  others  must  pay  cash  for  drinks. 

Excepting  Marines,  Soldiers,  and  Sailors 

Serving  under  the  American  fl»g/ 

One  more  point  must  be  mentioned  before  our  account 
creation  of  a  great  army  by  a  democracy  is  complete.  In  tbe 
debate  in  Congress  on  the  organization  of  the  volunteers  it  was 
suggested  that  the  men  should  be  allowed  to  elect  their  owd 
officers.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  mainly  because  of  (he 
earnest  and  energetic  protest  of  General  Grosvenor,  a  soldier  of 
tbe  Civil  War.  '  If  I  wanted  to  plant  a  seed  of  sin  that  should 
grow  into  the  tree  of  death/  he  said,  '  i  should  vote  for  the 
measure.  We  cannot  make  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
officers  depend  upon  a  caucus.'  And  he  showed  that  fift] 
per  cent,  of  the  elected  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Civil 
found  their  way  home  within  two  years.  It  would  have 
well  had  President  McKinley,  himself  an  able  soldier,  wei| 
this  protest,  and  refrained  from  appointing  political  officer^-' 
such  as  Mr.  Bryan,  who  offered  himself  as  a  private,  not  sssD 
officer,  but  was  at  once  through  the  influence  of  his  politicti 
friends  made  a  colonel.  Remembering  the  story  of  Fremont 
and  his  like  in  the  Civil  War,  the  political  general  must 
be  pronounced  a  disastrous  failure. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  there  had  been  much  conjectuit 
as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  two  navies.     Spain,  a  fortnight 
before  the  ultimatum,  had  assembled  her  four  armoured  craiwiit 
three    destroyers,    and    three    torpedo-boats,    under    Admirsl 
Cervera,  at  St,  Vincent  in   the  Cape  Verdes,  2400  miles  fhw 
Puerto  Rico,  and  3300   from   Havana.     It  was  supposed,  and 
with   good   reason,  that  before  war  came  she  would  move  her 
torpedo    craft,   under    the  escort  of  the  armoured  cruisers,  \^ 
Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.     On  the  north  coast  of  the  latter  island 
they   would    find    innumerable    shallow    and    island»defende^fc 
harbours,  whence  to  issue  and  strike  at  the  American  fleet.    K-* 
was  supposed  that  the  armoured  cruisers,  evading  a  battle  l>^ 
their    superior    speed,    would     then     steam    north,    along   tl»^* 
American  coast-line,  threatening  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  am** 
Newport,    all    of  which    were    open    to  attack    in    raid-Apri-'* 
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Finally    they    could    coal    at    Halifax  and    return    home,    or 

proceed,  if  they  chose,  to  West  Indian  waters.     On  their  part 

the  Americans  were  expected  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  torpedo 

flotilla    and    destroy    it    before    it    reached    the   West    Indies. 

Simultaneously  they  were  expected   to  blockade  Havana  with 

their  weaker  ships  and  to  seize  San  Juan  in  Puerto  Rico  by  a 

conjoint  expedition.     Puerto  Rico,  lying  on  the  line  of  com« 

munication   between   Cuba    and   Spain,   was  the  best  point  of 

concentration    at    which    to    await    a    Spanish    fleet.       It    was 

supposed  that  the  American  authorities  would  take  steps  from 

the  first  to  watch  the   Cape  Verde  fleet  and  prevent  its  sailing 

!'  westward.      If,  as  was  afterwards   found  to  be  the  case,  the  fast 

ttXriusen  were  not  ready  for  the  work,  the  question  must  obviously 

ihm  •■hetl,  Why  was  the   war  hurried  on  by  the   United  States* 

raGovoBiment?     Mr.  McKinley  might  well  have  waited  till  hifr 

I  fleet  was  ready,     fiut,  as  events  have  proved,  Spain  was  utterly 

incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  chances  which  he  gave 

her.     In  war  lost  opportunities  rarely  recur.     Vet  Cervera  with 

the  St.  Vincent  fleet  was  given  opportunity  after  opportunity  to- 

no  purpose. 

As  contrasted  with  this  programme,  the  actual  performance 

is  interesting.     First,  taking  Cervera's  fleet,  which  was  far  the 

most  formidable  Spain   possessed,  it  has   achieved  nothing  or 

worse  than  nothing.     Every  consideration  rendered  it  imperative 

for  the  Spanish  admiral,  when  bis  chance  of  striking  a  surprise 

blow  had   been   lost,  to  maintain  his  small   force   in   effective 

I  existence  till  it  could  gain  the  support  of  the  ships  preparing 

ior  sea  at  Cadiz.      He  might  have  intercepted  the  *  Oregon '  on 

I  her  voyage  round  to  Key  VVest  from  San  Francisco  ;  and  with 

his  four  armoured  cruisers  and  three  destroyers  ought  easily  to 

j.  have  captured  or  destroyed  her.      We  say  out/hty  because  subse- 

lAOeot  events  have  shown  the  worthlessness  of  the  Spanish  navy 

|Hii  fighting  force.     The  loss  of  the  *  Oregon'  would  ha%'e  been 

piVWrrible    blow    to    the    States ;  it    would    have    caused   great 

exultation    in    Spain ;    and    would    have    had    a    far-reaching 

political  and  strategical   eflfect  upon  the  war,  by  rendering  it 

possible  for   Cervera  to  return   to  Cadiz   without  provoking  a 

popular  outcry.     Once  more  it  must  be  repeated,  the  political 

situation  dominates  war,  and  the  leader  or  strategist  who  loses 

light  of  the  fact  must  incur  the  charge  of  incompetence. 

For   a    week    after  the  war  began  his  squadron    delayed  at 
St.  Vincent.*     On  April  29th  it  sailed,  but  even  then  failed  to 


I 


*  Plpofasbly  that  oasliog  arrangemeDts  in  tbo  West  Indi<-!t  might  b«  oompleted, 
aad  to  give  time  for  the  collien  to  reach  the  rendezvous. 
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take  with  it  its  three  torpedo-boats.    The  four 


cruisers 
effect  was 
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destroyers  vanished  for  a  fortnight.  The  effect  was  magical. 
Spanish  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  craft  were  teen  here, 
there,  and  everywhere — in  the  West  Indies,  off  the  Ameri< 
coast,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Captain  after  captain 
neutral  steamers  arriving:  at  New  York  told  with  stran; 
circumstantiality  of  detail  how  he  sighted  a  large  cruiser, 
torpedo-boat,  or  a  fleet.  The  sound  of  heavy  firing  was  heard 
almost  everywhere  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States^  and  though  this  was  not  really  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  dozen  warships  or  auxiliary  cruisers  were  daily 
engaging  in  target-practice  off  the  coast,  it  was  always  put 
down  to  the  Spanish  fleet.  So  great  was  the  uneasiness  that 
the  Navy  Department  retained  two  battleships  and  two 
powerful  cruisers  under  Cora,modore  Schley  at  Hampton  Rosdi, 
a  force  sufficient  to  engage  and  defeat  the  Spaniards,  had  they 
appeared.  This  strategical  action  fully  justifies  the  report  of 
the  three  British  admirals  on  the  British  manoeuvres  of  1{<88, 
that  a  reserve  fleet  will  always,  in  time  of  war,  have  to  b« 
retained  in  the  Channel ;  and  shows  that  they  had  considered 
the  political  situation.  It  is  less  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  thr 
country  has  never  listened  to  their  warning. 

On  May  10th  a  startling  report  was  received  that  Cervera  bad 
returned  to  Cadiz.  This  was  his  right  course  of  action,  Iron 
the  strategical  point  of  view,  but  was,  as  has  been  explained, 
quite  impossible  from  the  political  standpoint.  The  report 
was  probably  circulated  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Tbst 
same  day  the  fleet  appeared  at  Martinique,  but  for  some  strati^ 
reason  no  news  of  its  presence  in  West  Indian  waters  wai 
telegraphed  to  New  York  till  May  12th.  It  is  difficult  to  repress 
the  belief  that  some  agency,  friendly  to  Spain,  delayed  the 
message.  The  American  auxiliary  cruiser  •  Harvard  '  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  sighted  the  Spaniards,  and  her  captain 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  send,  the  news.  The  Spaniili 
destroyer  *  Terror,'  in  a  deplorable  state  of  disrepair,  came  into 
the  French  harbour  and  lay  there  for  some  days  making  good 
defects. 

Cervera's  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  caused  great  cicite- 
ment  in  the  United  States.  Admiral  Sampson  with  the  bulk 
of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  was  off  San  Juan,  out  of  immediMe 
reach  ;  Commodore  Schley  was  far  to  the  north  at  Hampton 
Roads ;  scattered  round  the  western  end  of  Cuba  were  thirty  or 
forty  weak  gunboats,  tugs,  yachts,  and  torpedo-boats,  maintaining 
the  blockade.  Martinique  is  1400  miles  from  Cienfuegos,  "i 
the  south-western  coast  of  Cuba,  a  port  connected  by  rail  wi(b 
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lavana,  whilst  San  Juan  is  about  1100  inile»  from  Cienfuegos, 
^  then,  Cervera  could  have  steamed  at  11  knots  to  Cienfuego8» 
gainst  Admiral  Sampson's  8,*  he  could  have  arrived  there  first 
|d  have  done  plenty  of  mischief,  even  had  Sampson  received 
iBznediate  warninj^.  Schley  could  not  reach  Cienluegos  any 
loner  than  Sampson.  As  a  fact,  oiving  to  the  suppression  of 
le  news,  neither  of  the  two  was  warned  for  three  days,  so 
iat  Cervera  was  actually  given  three  days'  grace. 

Cervera  attempted  nothing.  He  hovered  two  or  three  days 
tl  the  neighbourhood  of  Martinique,  whilst  the  United  States' 
leets  were  given  time  to  get  the  news  and  to  move  to  cover 
j^uba.  Probably  he  was  short  of  coal  and  supplies,  for 
Itherwise  nothing  will  explain  his  inactIon>  Sampson  also, 
Aiough  the  Spaniards  did  not  know  it,  was  in  much  the  same 
predicament.  He  had  to  hurry  precipitately  back  to  Key  West 
lo  coal,  instead  of  being  able  to  steam  towards  his  enemy. 
The  danger  of  crediting  false  reports  is  strikingly  illustrated. 
|Tliere  had  been  a  tale  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  at  San  Juan» 
»Dd  this  had  doubtless  led  him  to  steam  thither.  *A  false 
ftlarm,'  it  has  been  said,  *  may  bring  a  fleet  at  full  speed  to  the 
•cene  of  action  and  deplete  its  bunkers.  Returning  to  port  it 
will  have  to  fill  up  again  before  it  moves.'  The  admiral  in 
*ar  must  strike  the  balance  between  the  risk  of  moving 
|>rematurely  and  wasting  coal  and  supplies,  and  the  equal  risk 
pf  moving  too  late.  Schley's  fleet  steamed  slowly  down  the 
ntlantic  seaboard,  reached  Charleston  on  the  15th,  and  Key  West 
^  day  or  two  later,  when  it  was  only  detained  a  few  hours  to 
Great  then  was  Cervera's  opportunity,  with  all  the  enemy's 
werful  ships  temporarily  out  of  the  field. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  four  large  colliers  with  his  fleet,  and 

have  settled  upon  a  rendezvous  in   unfrequented  Venezuelan 

aters.     It  is  probable  that  the  '  Restonnel,'  a   targe   British 

essel,  was  on  her  way  to  join  him  at  this  rendezvous,  and  that 

he  was  the  only  collier.     She  broke  down  and  faile<l  to  keep 

tine,  finally  being  captured  by  the  Americans  whilst  hovering 

About  the  Cuban  coast.     We  can  easily  understand  the  straits 

^  which   Cervera    might   be    reduced    by    this    misadventure, 

'specially  if  he  had  started  from  St.  Vincent,  as  seems  probable, 

J^itli  his  bunkers  barely   filled. f     He  was  comjielled  to  make 

^OT  a  port  where  he   could  get  coal,  and   chose  the    island  of 

t."ora^,   a   Dutch   possession  on    the   V^enezuelan   coast,   well 

*  Admiml  Bampson  had  the  slow  monitors  to  delay  his  fleet, 

t  TLo  extromc  coal  stowage  of  the  '  Vizcaya '  class  is  1 100  tons,  aad  200  or 

"'Wltonit  might  bo  eafricd  ia  bags,  aa  a  deck  oergo.    Sliijia  eo  lumbered  oould 

^  fight,  but  there  was  no  danger  of  an  immediate  action. 

placed 
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placed  at  the  strategic  centre  of  the  Caribbean.  Here  be 
appeared  with  his  four  arnnoured  cruisers  and  two  destrojers, 
and  requested  to  be  at  lowed  to  coal,  on  May  14th.  Two  retsels 
only  were  allowed  to  enter  the  port.  These  took  on  board  500 
or  600  tons  of  bad  coal — the  good  coal  was  all  in  the  United 
States'  consul's  hands.  The  other  four  had  to  shift  as  best  they 
Gould.  The  fleet  left  on  the  15thf  and  steamed  or  rather 
crawled  to  Santiago,  a  fortified  harbour  in  south-eastern  Cubft, 
where  it  arrived  on  May  19th. 

The  entrance  to    Santiago  harbour    is  exceedingly   narrow, 
sinuous,    and    bordered    by    high    ground.     It    was    therefon 
impossible,  on    a  mere   reconnaissance  from  the  sea,  to  del 
mine  whether  the  Spanish  fleet  was  inside  or  not.     As  Mad 
— presumably    for    political     reasons — asserted    with     uottsi 
emphasis  that  the  fleet  was  inside,  the  general  opinion  in  the 
United  States  was  that  it  was  not  there.     Sampson  and  SchieTi 
having  finished  coaling,  went  in  search  of  it.    Sampson  steamed 
east  along  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  and  then  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of    Key   West,   whilst    Schley   apparently  pi^ 
ceeded  through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  eastwards  along  the  south 
coast.     He  reached  Cienfuegos  on  May  21st  with  the  *  Massa- 
chusetts,*   'Texas,'    *  Brooklyn,'    and    several    smaller   vessels. 
Over  a  depression  in  the  hills  between  the  harbour  and  the  sea 
he  saw   plainly  the  topmasts  of  four  large   ships.     A  torpedo* 
boat  at  night  stole  some  way  into  the  harbour  and  made  oat 
four  large  ships  and  twelve  small.     These  were  taken  for  tbe 
Spaniards ;  and   for  three  days  Commodore  Schley   cheerfully 
blockaded  an   imaginary  fleets  till    on   the   25th   he  heard  thsJ 
Cervera  was  at  Santiago.      He  must  not  be  blamed  for  inrom- 
petence,  as  the  truth  is  that  in  these  days  of  long-range  guns, 
when  reconnaissances  cannot  be  pushed  home  in  daylight,  suc^J 
mistakes  will  often  occur.      All  the  intelligence  Schley  recei\'«^| 
up  to  the  24th  or  25th  pointed  to  the  presence  of  his  enemy  f^t 
the  harbour.     Thus  Cervera  had  lost   one    more  chance — ii»* 
clear  days  in  which  to  coal   and  get  to  sea.     As  be   madeflO 
movement  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  his  ships  had  gone 
wrong  in  the    boiler  or  engine-room  departments,  since  theft 
were  reported  to  be  4000  or  5000  tons  of  coal  at  Santiago,  sad 
he  could  scarcely  be  in  want  of  fuel.     As  usual  he  was  sighted 
off  the  American  coast,  this  lime  near  Nova  Scotia,  where  sevff 
*■  mysterious  ships  '  were  seen  on  the  25th  by  some  imaglD&tive 
pilots,  and  there  was   great  fear  at  Washington  that  he  hiA 
really  escaped. 

The  American  £eets — first  Schley's  and   then  Sampson**— 


were,  however,  allowed  to  close  in  on  Santiago, 


and  there*ftcr 
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Cervera's  squadron  was  doomed.  To  get  into  Santiao^o  in  broad 
daylight  with  big  ships  is  no  easy  task  ;  to  get  out  at  night, 
possibly  under  a  heavy  fire,  is  a  desperate  enterprize,  demand- 
ijig-  the  boldest  and  most  adroit  seamanship.  Cervera  showed 
no  activity.  The  two  destroj/ers  did  not  trouble  the  American 
fleet  with  nightly  alertes ;  a  careless  watch  was  maintained ; 
and  presently  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  partially  blocked 
by  the  sinking  of  an  American  collier  at  the  narrowest  point. 
This  difficult  and  dangerous  feat  was  accomplished  by  Naval 
Constructor  Hobson  with  a  crew  of  seven  volunteers. 

The  trap  thus  closed  on  Cervera,  the  American  ships  began  a 

steady  bombardment  of  the  Santiago  forts.     A  fortnight  later, 

on  June  13th,  General  Shafter,  with  an  expeditionary  force  of 

17,000  men,   left  to  attack  Santiago  by  land.      Thus   all   the 

circumstances  of  Wei-hai-wei  were  repeated,  with  this  exception, 

that  the  Spanish  gunners  have  indicted  far  less  damage  upon 

the  American  fleet  than   the  Chinese  gunners   inflicted  upon 

Admiral   Ito's  squadron.     The  movement  of  the  transports  to 

Santiago    had    commenced    on    the    9th,   but   was   temporarily 

suspended    at   the    news    that   more    imaginary    Spanish    ships 

were  hovering  about  Havana. 

Before  the  arrival  of  General  Shafter's  force,  Admiral 
Sampson  seized  Guantanamo  Bay — a  magnificent  sheet  of  water 
within  which  his  ships  could  coal  and  refit  with  perfect 
iwurity.  The  bay  lies  only  thirty-seven  miles  to  the  east  of 
titntiago,  and  was  thus  admirably  suited  to  his  requirements. 
Aimalt  force  of  marines  landed  and  entrenched  themselves  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  but  though  there  was  constant  skirmishing 
there  was  no  serious  fighting. 

On  the  21st  the  landing  of  General  Shafter's  army  began  at 
Daiquiri,  where  there  is  an  excellent  iron  pier,  eighteen  miles 
from  Santiago.  The  whole  of  the  expedition  was  ashore  on 
ibe  22nd.  The  advance  upon  Santiago  at  once  commenced. 
On  the  25th  a  sharp  skirmish  occurred  at  a  village  known  as 
Swilla,  in  which  the  1st  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
bwter  known  to  fame  as  *  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,'  suffered 
heavy  loss,  but  at  the  same  time  <listtnguished  themselves  for 
•lub  and  courage.  On  July  1st  the  Americans,  supported  by 
•ome  4,0()0  Cuban  insurgents,  delivered  a  fierce  frontal;assautt 
jipon  the  Spanish  positions  before  Santiago.  The  fighting  was 
III  places  very  determined ;  the  losses  on  both  sides  heavy,  the 
Americans  suffering  severely  from,  the  fire  of  guns  landed  from 
*  '  liral  Cervera's  fleet.  At  nightfall  the  positions  on  the 
■M  left,  just  to  the  east  of  Santiago,  were  in  the  hands  of 
General  Shafter's  men.     In  the  centre,  further  to  the  south,  the 
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Americans  were  as  successful ;  but  on  the  extreme  Spanish 
right,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  they  were  repulsed. 
So  indecisive  did  the  action  appear  that  there  was  gnre 
uneasiness  in  the  United  States  for  General  Shafter. 

He  stood  his  ground^  however,  and  on  July  2nd  reinforce- 
ments began  to  arrive.  A  Spanish  assault  was  beaten  oS, 
General  Pando,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Santiago  with  6,000 
Spanish  troops,  was  delayed  hy  the  Cuban  insurgents.  Such 
was  the  situation — by  no  means  exempt  from  danger  for  the, 
Americans — -when^  on  July  3rd,  Cervera  literally  threw  hi 
fieet  away.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  Spaniards  in  Santi 
must  have  lost  all  hope,  for  him  to  have  taken  the  despersM 
step  which  he  did  take. 

In  broad  daylight,  on  July  3rd,  the  American  fleet  blockading 
Santiago  saw  the  Spanish  squadron  of  four  armoured  cruiien 
and  two  destroyers  leaving  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour 
in    single    line.     The    American    fleet    concentrated    with  tU 
possible    rapidity    and    gave   chase    to    the  enemy,   who  stood 
westward  along  the  Cuban    coast.     An    amazing    engagement 
followed,  in   which  every  one  of  the  six  Spanish   vessels  was 
driven  ashore  in  a  sinking  plight.     The  armoured  cruisers  are 
said  to  have  been  riddled  by  the  projectiles  from  the  Americao 
13",  12-,  and  8-inch  guns.     The  Spaniards  on  their  part  failed  to 
inflict  any  serious  injury  upon  Admiiral  Sampson's  commRod. 
It  is    an   extraordinary    fact    that   Admiral  Cervera's    cruisers^ 
though    armed    with    six   11-inch,   ten    6-inch,  thirty  5*5-incli» 
and  six  4'7*inch  guns,  all  modern  in  pattern  and  excellently 
mounted,   and   though   they    carried   no   less    than  twenty-two 
torpedo   tubes,  only  killed  one  man  and   wounded  two  in  the 
American   fleet.      Were  it   not  for   the  terrible  loss   of  life  in 
Cervera's  ships,   we   should   be  inclined   to    call    this   a   mere 
burlesque    of  a    battle.     But    at    least  it  shows  one  thing, 
nothing  else,  that  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  possess  mod' 
ships  and  modem  weapons  if  there  are  not  officers  and  seameO 
trained    to  employ  these  ships  and  to  fight  them.      For  yeH* 
Spain  has  neglected  manoeuvres  and  evolutions  at  sea.     Tb** 
is  the  lesson  for  every  Admiralty. 

In  one  respect  the  American  fleet  has  disobeyed  the  teacbiog 
of  history.  Again  and  again  it  has  bombarded  shore  works,  st 
Matanzas,  at  San  Juan,  and  at  Santiago.  That  it  has  done  tbi* 
with  impunity  points  to  the  exceeding  badness  of  Spanisl> 
shooting  rather  than  to  any  flaw  in  the  deductions  drawn  fi 
the  past.  At  Matanzas,  however,  little  or  nothing  w.is  efleci 
at  San  Juan  not  much  more  ;  and  we  still  await  detailed  reporti 
of  the  engagements    at    Santiago.     The    general  objection  to 
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Inrely  naral  bombardments  is  the  waste  of  expensive  ammu- 
lition  which  they  involve,  and  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  ihips. 
It  Havana,  it  is  significant  to  notice^  there  has  been  no  attempt 
tt  bombardment. 

The  troops  despatched  to  Santiago  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
cgulars,  and  should  be  ample  to  complete  their  task.     Hut  the 
Dountry  round  Santiago  is  diBicuh,  and  the  season  is  the  rainy 
ind   unhealthy   one.      Yet    the   bombardment   of  the  town  has 
ftlready  begun,  and  its  fall  may  be  speedily  expected.     Admiral 
Sampson's  fleet  may  now  at  any  minute  dash  into  the  harbour, 
kvhen  the  Spanish  positions  will  become  untenable.     As  soon 
is   Santiago  falls  San  Juan  will   be  assailed.       Thus  gradually 
Havana  will  be  isolated,  and  will  be  reduced,  if  we  may  risk  a 
conjecture,  rather  by  starvation  than   by  assault.      Its   defences 
are  reported   to  be  in  good  order — though,  with  the  experience 
of  Manila,  this  does  not  mean  very  much — and  there  is  a  large 
garrison  in  the  city.     Fall  it  must  before  an  effective  blockade, 
cat  off  from  all  hope  of  relief,  and  the  American  Government 
will  be  wise  to  play  the  waiting  game.     After  Puerto  Rico  has 
gone  we  may  expect  to  see  one  of  the  Canaries  seized,  and   an 
American    coaling-station   planted    within  hail    of    Europe,    if 
Spain  does  not  before  that  sue  for  peace.     Already  the  Conti- 
nental Powers  are  shuddering  at  the  prospect.     England,  how-^ 
ever,  feels  no  uneaisiness.      As  the  United  States   become    an 
imperial  Power,  their  interests  will  more  and  more  be  identified 
with  our  own,  and  the  help  of  the  British  fleet  will  become 
Biore  and  more  essential. 

Id  the  Far  East  American  arms  have  been  blessed  with  the 
moat  signal  success.  Commodore  Dewey  left  Mirs  Bay — now 
»  British  ptjssession — on  April  27th  for  Manila,  His  departure 
"'M  chronicled  and  recorded  in  every  newspaper  of  the  globe  ; 
l>i>  destination  was  well  known  ;  a  child  could  have  calculated 
tlic  precise  hour  at  which  he  would  appear  at  Manila.  Yet  such 
*u  the  hopeless  incompetence  of  Spain  and  of  the  Spanish 
nivy  ttiat,  when  on  May  1st  he  appeared  in  Manila  Bay,  having 
(teamed  almost  unmolested  past  the  Spanish  forts  at  the  entrance, 
^t  found  the  Spanish  fleet  at  anchor  with  banked  fires  near 
Cavite.  Admiral  Montojo,  the  Spanish  commander,  showed 
pleat)'  of  courage,  but  richly  deserved  to  be  shot  for  his  careless 
indolence.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  commander  who  anchors 
>nd  banks  fires  at  the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  is  to  be 
•Jpected.  The  result  was  a  battle  in  which  every  Spanish 
^^Ke\  was  burnt  or  sunk,  whilst  the  Spanish  gunners  proved 
^bemselves  unable  to  kill  a  single  American.  History  records 
^e^'  BQch  encounters.      With    their  steady,  rapid,  and  accurate 
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fire.  Commodore  Dewey's  men  simply  blew  their  opponents  out 
of  the  water.  They  wound  up  by  knocking  the  Sjianish  forti 
at  Cavitc,  Under  which  Montnjo's  Beet  had  anchored,  about  the 
garrison's  ears,  and  took  possession  of  the  arsenal.  M^ 
could  not  be  occupied,  as  the  American  £[eet  could  not  «u 
the  force  of  men  required  to  maintain  order.  But  it  mu 
will  fall  before  this  article  appears  in  print — as  aa  am 
is  on  its  way  to  Admiral  Dewey,  escorted  by  two  prot 
cruisers  and  a  fine  monitor.  The  first  American  troops 
already  arrived.  Spain  has  characteristically  talked  ol 
patching  reinforcements  to  Manila,  but  long  before  they 
the  spot,  the  Americans  will  have  completed  their  Wi 
Moreover,  the  Spanish  squadron  which  can  beat  Adn 
Dewey's  fleet  does  not  exist. 

After  the  battle  of  Manila  all  manner  of  revelations  weie 
made  as  to  the  rottenness  of  the  Spanish  defences  and  the 
unserviceabieness  of  the  Spanish  ships.  The  latter,  had  thev 
been  in  the  hands  of  British  officers,  would  have  had  no  chance 
of  victory.  They  only  mounted  heavy  guns  totalling  226  inc 
of  calibre,  against  the  American  318  inches.  In  displacem 
they  were  50  per  cent,  to  the  bad.  On  the  average  they  w< 
smaller,  older,  weaker  in  battery,  and  armed  with  older  gi 
Much  wood  was  employed — as  in  all  British  ships  built  Man 
1896,  which  are  simply  filled  with  combustible  fittings — aaJ 
this  was  ablaze  after  the  first  few  shells  from  the  American 
had  hit.  The  pumps  had  to  be  kept  going  in  Montojo's 
ship  because  she  was  leaky.  The  engines  of  others  were 
disrepair^  Finally  it  would  seem  that  the  powerful  wca 
which  should  have  been  mounted  in  the  shore  fortifications, 
which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  long-suffering  Spanish  iss 
payer,  did  not  exist. 

The  battle  of  Manila  has  practically  made  over  the  Philipptn 
to  the  United  States.     The  question  for  us  is  what  our  cousi 
will  do  with  their  new  possession.      On  every  ground  it  is  to 
hoped  that  they  will  retain  it.    The  presence  of  any  other  Powi 
than  an  Anglo-Saxon  one  in  Malaysia  would  be  dangerous  ai 
distasteful  to  Australia.      Coaling-stations  at  Samoa  and  Haw 
both  of  which  groups  lie  within  the  sphere  of  influence  uf  tl 
United  States,  would  link  the  new  colony  to  the  Pacific  coast,  ui<l 
have  been  advocated  in  Congress  and  in  the  American  pres*. 
powerful  American  squadron  and  a  forward  American  policj 
the  China  seas  have   no  terrors  for   England.     For  gi     "  ^ 
evil,  the  United  States  have  at  last  burst  their  shell  and 
a  world-power,  competing  with  England,  Germany,  and  Ras»M 
As  Germany  and  Russia  tend  to  draw  closer,  so  it  would 
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t  in  the  near  future  England  and  the  Unite<l  States  will  draw 
ther.     But  whereas  German}*  and   Russia  are  as  oil  and 
egar  blended,  the  feeling  of  race-patriotism  gives  a  far  deeper, 
far    more  real    foundation    to  the    iong-wished-for,  ardently 

Slesired  Anglo-Saxon  understanding. 
)  Thus  the  American-Spanish    war,  though    in    itself  an    in- 
jlgTiificant    struggle^    begins    a    new    era.      It    has   revealed   an 
most  unsuspected  military  weakness  in  the  United  States,  and 
It  for  the  ipgis  of  our  fleet,  which  still,  in  1898,  rules  the  sea 
ainst  any  probable  European   combination,  an  attack  might 
ve   been  delivered  by  the  Continent  upon  America;  or  the 
ni^th  of  the  United  States  might  have  been  boldly  challenged 
a  German  seizure  of  South   American   territory.      It  is  our 
fleet  in  being  '  which,  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  has  shielded 
e  United  States  through  the  contest.     The  close  of  the  war 
ill   see  America  with    an    army  of    the    best    material,  some 
I50^0(X}  strong.      Immense  additions  to  the  United  States  navy 
ire  projected   or  sanctioned,  and   these  will  raise  its  fighting 
Krength  to  very  formidable  proportions.      Three  large  battle- 
klups,  four  monitors,  sixteen  destroyers,  and  twelve  torpedo-boats 
iMe  ordered   or  to  be  ordered.     This  will   bring  the  American 
fleet  of  first-class  battleships  up  to  twelve.      It  has  also  been 
proposed    to  construct  a    number  of   armoured  cruisers.     Un- 
qaestionably  the  American  Navy  Department  would  do  wisely 
to  substitute  fast  sea-going  vessels,  suited  for  offensive  war,  for 
the  four  monitors,  which  are  useless  for  anything  but  harbour 
defence.      Practical  experience  has  convinced  the  best  American 
osTai  officers  that   the    monitor    is  radically  wrong  as  a  type. 
She  is  unsteady,  rolling  twenty-one  times  to  the  *  New  York,'  an 
ariouared   cruisers,   eight.     She    is  uncomfortable.     Her   guns 
cannot  be  worked  in  a  sea-way  ;  she  is  slow  ;  and  above  all  she 
<*rries  an  insufficient  supply  of  coal   for  extended  operations. 
'Aftinst  this  she  is  invulnerable,  but  invulnerability  can  be  too 
<leaxly  purchased.     If  America  is  to  be  a  world-power,  she  must 
<U^Dse  with  vessels  that  do  not  love  the  sea,  as  England  has 
^nd  it  best  to  do, 

Oa  the  relations  of  England  and  America  the  war  must  have 
*  iar-reaching  effect.  The  alliance  is  not  yet ;  perhaps  will 
••ever  come ;  but  at  least  for  the  first  time  in  history  we  have 
«Uiod  forward  as  the  active  friend  of  the  United  States.  Our 
^  good-will  has  survived  the  rudest  shocks,  the  Irish  plots, 
^i  unpaid  Behring  Sea  indemnity,  the  Venezuelan  incident,  but 
It  oaly  waited  real  danger  to  a  state  which  we  regard  as 
•indrecl  to  our  own  to  evoke  it.  Hitherto  Americana  have 
Weed  upon  England,  because  they  have  been  taught  so  to  look 
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upon  her,  as  the  enemy.  With  tbe  solitary  exception  of  tlw 
inglorious  Mexican  war  aad  the  dispute  with  France  in  11% 
they  have  never  fought  any  country  but  her.  Their  school- 
books  record  and  exaggerate  the  successes  of  1775-1783  sod 
1812-1815,  against  Engtishmen.  The  Civil  War,  great  ind 
glorious  though  it  was  as  a  chapter  of  history  to  both  N 
and  South,  is  remembered  chiefly  as  an  occasion  upon  w 
England  disappointed  the  hopes  of  both  and  was  the  friend  of 
neither.  Hereafter  Dewey's  victory  and  Hobson's  exploit 
will  divert  attention  from  Lexington,  from  the  *  President 'ind 
*  Constitution/  and  from  the  chequered  career  of  the  *  Alabama.' 
Whether  the  feeling  of  friendliness  to  Kngland  has  penetratrd 
the  West  and  South  we  do  nut  profess  to  know.  But  when 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  women  resolve  to  boycott  French  goods, 
because  French  sympathy  has  been  on  the  side  of  Spain,  ii 
looks  as  though  there  also  our  attitude  had  not  escaped  notice. 
The  war  which  has  reconciled  for  ever  North  and  Soath 
promises  also  to  reconcile  Anglo-Celt  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  effect  will    react   upon   our    policy   in    every  directiob 
With  a  friendly  America,  concession  in  Ireland  and  the  rem 
of  all  just  grievances,  even  of  grievances  which  do  not 
substantial,  become  safe  and  expedient.     We  do  not  desire 
disinter   the   carcase    of    Home    Rule,   or   to    exaggerate 
influence  of  the  Irish   in  the  United  States,  but  to  do  what 
be  done  to  propitiate  American  opinion.     In  Central  Atne; 
we  shall    look    forward    without    uneasiness    to    the   Amerii 
control  of  the  inter-oceanic  canal,  which  is 
remoter  future.     We  can  turn  our  eyes  to 
prepare  for  the  coming    struggle    with    the 
enemy  in  the  West  will  '  climb  upon  our  backs'  when  we 
fighting  for  life.     The  dream  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  that 
United   States    would    attack   Canada   whilst    the   French  ai 
Russian  fleets  and  armies  held  our  attention  in  the  Old  VVorl 
has  now  little  possibility  of  realization. 

There  are  yet  pessimists  in  England  who  predict  that  Jam: 
and  Canada  will  share  the  fate  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Th 
fears  are  absurd,  for  when  all  is  said,  there  is  a  vast  bodr 
silent  citizens  in  the  United  States  who  love  justice,  and  «b» 
would  regard  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  Governmental 
the  basest  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Treachery  and  ingratitotlt 
are  not  characteristic  vices  of  our  race.  Moreover  British  rulf 
in  Canada  and  Jamaica  is  neither  corrupt  nor  tyrannical,  an* 
American  citizens  know  this  perfectly  well.  It  is  signifif*"'^ 
that  in  the  shock  of  battle  with  Spain  American  soldiers  «"" 
sailors  are  being  called  upon   to  remember  not  Hull,  JoDet» 
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Decatur,  and  Lam-ence,  bat  Drake  and  Hawkins,  the  mighty 
■eamen  whose  names  are  the  common  inheritance  of  our  race. 
And  those  who  maintain  that  the  Anglo-Celt  or  Anglo-Saxon 
doe*  not  dominate  the  United  States  might  take  the  trouble  to 
glance  through  the  American  Navy  List.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions  every  admiral  and  captain  has  an  unmistakably 
British  name.  It  is  good  for  Americans  to  be  able  to  recall  the 
past  which  unites,  behind  the  past  which  severs,  as  the  two 
nations  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  reunion.  Strong  in  the 
new-bom  friendship,  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  go  forward,  through 
the  coming  century  of  trial  and  danger,  with  the  irrepressible 
energy  of  the  race — 

'  Detachments  steady  throwing 
Down  the  edges,  through  the  passee,  up  the  monntaine  steep, 
Conquering,  holding,  daring,  ventmring  as  wo  go  the  unsown  wtkjBf 
PioneeiB  I  O  pioneers  t  * 
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1897. 

2.  Don  Emilio  Castelar  (Public  Men  of  To-daj  Series),   B| 
David  Hannay.     London,  1896. 

3.  History  of  Spain  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Ulick  Ralph  Burke.     London,  1895, 

4.  Note-booh  in  Northern  Spain.     By  A.  M.  Huntington.    N( 
York,  1897. 

5.  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Albert  Hall,  May  ith,  1898. 

6.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham^  Alay  13thy  1898. 

7.  T7ie  New  York  *  Times,*  February  to  June,  1898, 

8.  *La  Epoca.'     Madrid,  April  to  June,  1898. 

9.  El  Cuarto  Poder.     Por  Armando  Palacio  Valdes.     MadnJ,, 
1888. 

THE  close  of  the  last  year  brought   peace  between  Torki 
and   Greece,  and  men    rejoiced  that    the   danger  of  re- 
opening the  Eastern  Question  had  passed  away.     England  had 
serious  objects  of  anxiety  on   her  Indian  frontier  and  on 
Upper  Nile.     Crete  was  still  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  but  ihi 
was  no  prospect  of  the  disturbance  of  good  relations  betwi 
any  of  those  Powers  whose  sayings  and  doings  make  np 
telegraph  news   in  our   morning  papers.     The  new  year 
hardly  opened  when  it  became  known  that  the  question  of  tbe 
Far  East  was  in  a   much  more  acute  stage  than   that  of  tbe 
Hither  East  had  ever  reached  in  recent  times.     Whilst  Crete  and 
the  controversies  which  beat  round  that  island  remain,  another 
war  has  broken  out  involving  the  future  of  important  possessiool 
in  both  the  great  oceans.     The  guns  of  the  United  States  at 
work,   not   only  in  the   Caribbean  Sea,   but    in    the  Soutben 
Pacific,   have   awakened  an   echo  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  stimulated  the  belief  that  a  new  adjustment  of  intematiooil 
relations  was  dawning  upon   us.     The  war  between  China  and 
Japan,  it  is  now  seen,  opened  questions  of  momentous  coDi^' 
quence  for  other  States.     The  transfer  of  the  colonies  which  i 
few  months  ago  remained  under  the  flag  of  Spain  is  not  a  nutter 
of  indifference  to  any  of  the  larger  commercial  nations.    In  the* 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  each  countrj  >< 
more  than  ever  busy  with  the  examination  of  its  relative  positiiA 
towards  other  States.       In    England  this  subject  has  attracted 
attention  rarely  bestowed  on  it.     Men  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  might  be  the  position  of  our  country  in  this  or  that  (>)0' 
juncture,  and    are    not   content,  as   of  old,   with    the   genenl 
assumption  that  other  nations  are  all  wrong  and  more  or  1^ 
hostile  to  us,  whilst  we  are  right  and  are  strong  enough  to  tftkc 
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care  of  oarselves,  and  that  their  hostility  does  not  much  matter. 
Even  the  Radicals,  who  endeavour  to  check  the  new  tendency 
of  the  people  to  rccog'nize  the  importance  of  foreigri  affairs  and 
the  necessity  of  forming  some  scheme  of  international  policy, 
have  a  foreign  policy  of  their  own,  which  they  call  co-operation 
with  one  great  Power^  and  which  experience  has  shown  would 
simply  mean  surrender.  Mr.  Asquith  tells  us  that  the  best 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  friendship  and  co-operation  between 
England  and  Russia.  His  language  is  an  admission  that 
the  days  of  *  splendid  isolation  *  are  over.  Even  by  the  most 
thorough-going  of  the  Radical  leaders  the  doctrine  of  the  Silver 
Streak  is  abandoned.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Spanish- 
American  conflict  has  an  attraction  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  dramatic  interest  which  it  possesses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  world's  annals  any  parftllel 
for  the  present  war  between  the  most  advanced  and  vigorous  of 
^the  new  nations  and  the  great  martial  people  who  have  main- 
tained the  soldierly  traditions  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  Scipio 
to  the  Peninsular  VV^ar.  Even  as  late  as  IHGO  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Spaniard  were  splendidly  illustrated,  in  the 
Moorish  campaign  that  gave  the  title  of  Tetuan  to  the  House  of 
O'Donnell.  Although  the  nation  has  generally  been  slow  in 
enterpria^,  and  their  characteristic,  from  the  days  of  Pelayo 
•to  those  of  Alava,  has  been  tenacity  rather  than  happy  daring, 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  more  than  once  in  naval 
warfare.  The  struggle  has  lasted  now  nearly  three  months,  and 
Spain  has  done  nothing,  although  she  possessed  disciplined 
and  courageous  troops  and  a  very  considerable  navy. 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  boast  that  they  are  not  a 
military  nation.  Their  numbers,  accumulated  wealth,  the  spirit 
and  personal  courage  of  their  population,  and  their  rare  instinct 
-  for  organization,  supply  excellent  material  for  great  armaments  ; 
but,  to  bring  these  advantages  to  bear,  time  is  required,  and 
when  this  war  commenced  they  had  practically  no  army,  and 
their  navy  was  of  small  proportions.  The  Spanish  navy  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  sohlier,  badly  fed,  short  of  ammunition, 
&ghting  behind  entrenchments  to  the  death,  remains.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  Spanish  authorities  is  still  a  mystery. 

Unfortunately  fur  the  prospects  of  Spain  there  is  little  in  the 
present  helplessness  of  the  country  inconsistent  with  past 
bijtory.  We  cannot  cherish  the  hope  of  any  reaction  which 
night  open  a  new  era  for  her  people.  Never  has  Spain  followed 
with  close  attention  what  was  going  on  among  other  nations. 
She  never  was  able  to  boast  a  spirited  population  claiming  civic 
individuality.     Spaniards  have  never  been  united  in  a  common 
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purpose  in  whicli  each  felt  a  personal  interest.  In  France,  lo 
England,  in  Holland  and  the  more  important  States  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  like  Florence,  Venice,  Saxony,  Prussia,  we  Mf 
the  people  through  many  generations  under  different  formt  of 
government  identifying  themselves  with  great  lines  of  polia, 
maintained  by  a  succession  of  parties  and  eminent  leaders,  lo 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  cause  which  has  ever  stirred 
the  people  was  the  integrity  of  Spanish  territory.  To  exclude 
the  stranger^  whether  Moor  or  Frank,  they  have  fought  with 
persistency  and  glory.  Their  military  renown  in  the  world  ba» 
been  founded  rather  on  their  valiant  services  under  individutl 
chiefs  than  as  champions  of  a  national  policy.  The  campaigoi 
of  the  Arragonese  Kings,  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  of  the 
generals  who  served  all  over  Europe  under  Charles  V.,  the 
brilliant  expeditions  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  against  the  natire 
empires  of  America — these  were  rather  personal  adventorei 
than  indications  of  a  national  tendency.  They  showed  the 
flplendid  material  of  which  the  Spanish  soldier  was  made.  At 
in  the  Roman  times,  the  soil  still  gave  birth  to  men  o^ 
martial  genius,  worthy  of  comparison  with  Hadrian  M^| 
Theodosius,  ^^ 

The  productiveness  of  Spain  in  great  individualities  wu 
phenomenal  for  many  centuries  after  its  settlement  by  Augustus. 
Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Theodosius,  are  statesmen  whom  liie 
world  cannot  forget,  and  their  shades  would  not  disdain  lucli 
followers  as  Ferdinand  X.,  Henry  of  Arragon,  and  Gonsalvo  o( 
Cordova.  In  theology  and  speculation  Hosius,  Isidore,  Loll, 
and  Servetus  proved  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  soil.  It 
the  annals  of  Leon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Arragon  show  ot 
some  monsters  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  they  abound  in  example 
of  public  spirit,  purity  of  life,  elevation  of  character,  awl 
dauntless  courage.  But  the  St.  Ferdinands  and  the  Gonialvoi 
did  not  constitute  a  national  type,  much  less  a  permanent  clait 

The  longer  record  of  the  country  is  made  up  of  the  con- 
tinued conflicts  to  protect  their  soil  against  the  intruder.  It  ii 
to  the  earlier  stage  of  this  struggle  to  maintain  the  flag  ckl 
Spain  that  we  owe  the  formation  of  the  Spanish  nation,  sncb 
as  it  now  exists.  The  extremely  mixed  populations  of  lilt 
northern  coast  were  organized  under  the  influence  of 
Church  and  the  feudal  system  into  a  fighting  people,  who  I 
close  upon  eight  hundred  years  carried  on  the  struggle  to 
back  the  country  from  the  African  invader.  This  is  the  pwifl 
which  has  made  Spain  what  she  will  always  be^  the  laod 
romance  for  Western  Europe.  It  was  these  centuries  wl 
moulded  the  character  of  the   population,   with   their  strafl| 
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diversities  of  race  and  temperament,  and  their  serene  confidence 
in  their  own  position  in  the  world,  a  position  won  bj  their 
Ifood  right  hand.  During  all  this  time,  in  Northern  Europe 
land  in  Italy,  new  civilizations  were  coming  and  going.  The 
culture  of  the  Court  of  Charlemagne,  the  era  of  the  Crusades, 
|the  rigorous  life  of  the  Hansa,  had  no  echo  south  of  the 
[Pyrenees.  On  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  Peninsula  the 
jCrusades  had  some  influence  from  time  to  time  when  the 
warrior  tide  went  bj  sea,  but  Spain,  even  with  her  Atlantic 
seaboard,  was  unmoved  by  the  long  struggle  of  the  Plantagenets 
[for  dominion  on  the  Continent.  It  was  only  that  spoiled 
soldier  of  fortune,  the  Black  Prince,  who  for  a  few  years  brought 
I  about  some  contact  with  the  different  political  organizations  to 
I  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  mountain  barrier.  But  from 
11358  to  1513,  she  was  agtiin  absorbed  in  her  own  concerns 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  other  Powers.  The  intrigues 
iof  Louis  XI.  in  Navarre  did  not  interfere  with  her  isolation. 
!The  campaigns  in  the  Two  Sicilies  neither  moved  the  mass  of 
the  people  nor  affected  their  public  life. 

At  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  the  unity  of  Spain 
liad  been  achieved,  and  by  the  accession  of  his  grandson  Charles 
•he  became  part  of  a  vast  empire  embracing  the  richest  and 
most  prosperous  portions  of  the  earth.  Under  Spanish  control 
Was  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  great  Italian  cities,  of  the 
llich  provinces  of  Flanders,  whilst  beyond  the  ocean  a  new  East 
Ihad  been  discovered,  teeming  with  treasures  such  as  only  fairy 
legend  could  parallel.  The  wonders  of  the  New  World  had 
already  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  Spanish  people,  when 
their  new  Flemish  sovereign  was  tempted  to  add  to  his  other 
cares  the  responsibilities  of  the  Imperial  Crown.  Before  the 
contest  opened  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1517  was 
decided,  Cortes  was  master  of  Mexico.  Before  the  battle  of 
Paria,  Pizarro  had  conquered  Peru,  and  the  great  flood  of 
bullion  had  set  in,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officials  at  Madrid 
and  the  bewilderment  of  the  soldier  people.  Men  whose 
habits  had  been  formed  in  camps  were  deprived  of  their 
Inatural  leaders,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  public  life  of 
other  nations.  At  the  same  time  the  mines  of  the  New  World 
^ve  a  new  direction  to  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

For  war  was  substituted  the  discovery  of  treasure,  not  the 
]Mirsait  of  industry.  The  Spanish  tongue,  that  len^ua  encan- 
a,  is  a  key  to  the  history  of  the  people.  In  its  vigour  and 
neness  it  is  something  between  the  precision  of  General 
and    the  *  Barrack-Room    Ballads       of   Mr.    Rudyard 

pling.j  In  structure  it  is  the  most  unscholarly  of  the  Romance 
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languages — the  pigeon-Latin  of  the  West.  It  is  the  tpon 
npous  utterance  of  the  men  who  fought  under  the  Pelayos  antJ 
Alfonsos  and  Ferdinands,  and  who  secured  the  result  that 
Europe  should  be  European  and  not  Oriental.  When  France 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  language,  which, 
strengthened  by  her  Teuton  conquerors,  should  compete  with 
the  glories  of  the  Roman  tongue,  whilst  the  monks  sod 
scholars  of  Italy  were  moulding  a  language  of  academic  gnoe 
and  exquisite  melody,  the  sturdy  sohliers  who  followed  Ferdi- 
nand the  Great  mixed  Arabic  and  Latin  as  convenience  and  a 
musical  ear  suggested,  and  fashioned  an  utterance  of  their  own 
so  life-like  in  expression,  so  sonorous  in  delivery,  that  it  has 
become  the  finest  oratorical  instrument  of  the  world.  Everj- 
one  who  has  listened  to  public  speakers  using  good  Castilii^H 
feels  the  spell  of  this  tongue,  so  fresh  in  its  ebullience,  nH 
masculine  in  intonation  and  harmonious  in  cadence. 

Its  noble  pre-eminence  as  a  spoken  language  is  probablr 
due  to  the  fact  that  students  and  literary  men  like  AlfoQW 
El  Sabio,  Villena,  and  Santillana  were  but  few.  There  wu 
no  closet  influence  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between  the 
camp  ballad  and  the  public  orator.  With  the  growth  of 
peace  and  wealth  came  the  Inquisition  and  imported  fashions, 
and  with  one  or  two  magnificent  exceptions  like  Cervantes, 
United  Spain  never  produced  a  literature  to  compare  with  the 
camp  songs  or  the  early  chronicles,  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
splendid  resources  of  her  diction. 

Spain  is  the  country  of  all  Europe  the  most  Chauvinist,  but, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  pr 
day,  it  is  that  which,  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  all  the  higfc 
regions  of  mind,  has  been  the  most  continuously  subjected 
foreign  influence.  The  barrack-room  intellect  of  the  victoric 
Spaniard  crystallized  the  narrowest  forms  of  Roman  theology^ 
The  labours  of  Dominic  and  Loyola  gave  to  these  doctrinw 
a  coherence  and  toughness  of  structure  formidable  to  Rome 
herself.  Charles  V.  was  a  true  Fleming,  ignorant  even  of  the 
Spanish  tongue.  Although  his  son  Philip  was  brought  np 
in  Spain,  he  was  through  his  whole  career  immersed  in  com- 
plex schemes  of  policy  to  maintain  his  dominion  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  His  interest  in  Spanish  affairs  w«* 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  extinction  of  heresy.  The  Fleming* 
gave  place  to  the  Bourbons,  and  later  came  the  struggle  with 
Napoleon  for  national  existence.  The  people  showed  the  oW 
virtues  of  the  race :  tenacity  of  purpose,  unwavering  persoDW 
courage,  a  thorough  belief  in  Spain  for  the  Spaniards — ^ 
same  qualities  which  had  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the  stntgg^^H 
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tot  centuries  against  the  Moors,  from  the  rock  of  Covadonga  to 
Ifae  Navas  de  Tolosa — but  the  capacity  to  produce  leaders 
Wbm  gone. 

[     The  Peninsular  War  moved  the  nation  to  its  depths.     The 
ggle  was  waged    by  one    of   the    greatest  and    most  intel- 
ual  of  soldiers.     Wellington's  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
paniard  as  a  fighting   man   is  abundant,   but    he  never  dis- 
iicovered  a  capable  lieutenant  among  the  host  of  brave  gentle- 
men who  aided  him  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French. 
I     Many   are   the   attempts    made  to   account   for    the   arrested 
'development  of  Spain.     Not  the  least  picturesque  is  that  of  the 
pnagic  spell  cast  over  the  country  by  the  moral  and  intellectual 
glories   of  the    Ommeyade  Amirate    of  Cordova.     The    rough 
Warrior  is  depicted  gazing  on  the  corpse  of  the  civilization  he 
has  struck  down,  rapt  in  an  unending  trance   by  the  beauty 
which  no  effacing  fingers  can  destroy.     Another  popular  theory 
is  the  power  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  but  this  explanation 
does  not  explain  why  Mariolatry  and  relic  worship  should  be 
more  completely  dominant  south  of  the  Pyrenees  than  in  Italy 
itself.     The  passion  for  large  fortunes,  inspired   by  the  wealth 
of  Peru,  is  a  third  solution,  and  those  who  remember  New  York 
in  a  railway  boom,  or  the  state  of  London  the  year  before  the 
tltuDp  in  Kaffirs,  will  appreciate  this  theory.     All  these  causes 
liare  contributed  in  varying  degree  to  her  stagnation,  and  the 
result  has  been,  not  so  much   that  Spain   has   become  one  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  '  dying  nations,'   but  that,  with  all  the  splen- 
dour of  romance,  with  all  her  soldierly   power,  with   all  the 
majesty  of  her  presence  in  the  earlier  half  of  the   sixteenth 
centaiy,  she  has  never  taken  among  modem  States  her  place 
U  a  living  nation.     Isolated  by  mountain  and  sea  from  the  rest 
of  Europe,  she  has  remained  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
past  glories,  Christian  and  Moor,  enjoying  with  keen  zest  the 
pleasures  of  the  earth  and  the  rapture  of  that  gift  which  Diogenes 
preferred  to  the  company  of  Alexander. 

Among  the  various  analyses  of  Spanish  history,  it  is  not 
oninieresling  to  quote  just  now  an  American  writer  of  refined 
Ming  who  has  made  some  study  of  the  less  familiar  parts  of 
Spain  :^ 

'How  often  the  question  is  asked  as  to  tho  canseB  which  hftve 
Dittaght  Spain  down  from  her  ancieut  position  in  the  afiairs  of 
I'Qrope,  and  it  is  a  question  not  impoBsiblo  to  answer,  though  the 
guest  cause  is  probably  to  bo  found  in  a  direction  different  from  that 
vldeh  is  generally  supposed.  Pride,  a  weak  monarch,  a  dissolute 
*onrt,  religious  intolerance,  all  theso  aro  admirable  starting  points 
oom  whioh  to  prove  a  nation's  decline.     Bat  Spain  has  been  by  no 
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means  noiq^ne  in  the  poesoBHion  of  theee  reqaiaitoB.  A  cdoie  < 
nation  of  the  intricate  maes  of  intiigae  and  connter-intrigtie  and  pla 
at  tlie  capital  revoals  a  coudition  differing  from  that  of  some  otbez 
oonntriea  only  in  being  a  litde  later  in  occarrence.  In  fact,  all  then 
are  mere  effects :  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  that  which  has  deTdoped 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  the  cause  on  which  civilization  rests, 
the  great  primitive  developing  agency — the  trading  spirit  Spun 
lacks  the  trading  spirit.  For  seven  centaries  she  was  a  battlefield. 
During  that  time,  while  she  was  keeping  the  Mohammedan  wolf 
from  the  door  of  Europe,  there  was  no  chance  for  the  derelopment 
of  the  trading  spirit.  What  growth  came  in  a  measnre  to  some  of 
the  coast  cities  was  the  result  of  local  commercial  relations  finding 
an  extension  and  expansion  at  sea — not  the  exchange  of  commoditiet 
between  nation  and  nation.  Tho  spirit  of  getting  by  the  good  right 
arm  grew  and  produced  its  tradition,  while  the  precarious  cultivatiui) 
of  land  for  food,  an  occupation  ever  more  and  more  removed  from 
the  leaders,  became  tho  work  of  an  ignorant  and  unrespeoted  claa& 

*  With  the  absence  of  trade  goes  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world,  and,  though  a  certain  general  knowledge  was  brouj' 
bock  by  the  Euroj^e-conquering  soldiers  of  Charles  and  Philip, 
was  a  knowledge  of  how  easily  gain  could  be  made  in  the  old  wi 
rather  than  a  stimulus  to  the  merchant. 

*  Without  the  logical  traditions  of  buying  and  sellings  raised  up 
through  generations,  Spain  could  hardly  avoid  the  errors  of  govenr 
ment  which  tho  want  of  such  traditions  brings.  ...  Of  so  excellent 
nature  have  I  found  the  Spaniard  when  one  knows  him  that  I  cauiot 
help  believing  in  his  ultimato  development.'  *  M 

With  the  Napoleonic  era  came  another  mental  servitude? 
The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  introduced  new  economic 
conditions.  It  was  impossible  to  restore  the  clerical  power, 
the  most  absolute  in  Europe,  the  Court  system  established 
bj  the  Flemings  and  developed  by  the  Bourbons,  and  the  onlj 
guides  Spain  found  in  the  new  political  world  were  the  pub- 
licists of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  in  the  debates  of  the 
Convention  that  yoang  Spain  looked  for  stepping-stones  oo 
which  to  traverse  the  currents  let  loose  by  the  French  war. 

But  although  the  clergy  had  lost  influence,  although  there 
was  abroad  a  zest  for  personal  liberty  which  made  the  resturt' 
tion  of  the  Inquisition  impossible,  even  the  most  riolent 
champions  of  revolution  shrank  from  any  attack  upon  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  old  ecclesiastical  order 
of  thought  was  accepted  as  the  basis  of  all  things.  Neither  by 
argument,  invective,  nor  inuendo  was  there  any  consistent  attempt 
to  disturb  it.  The  Church  estates  have  been  appropriated,  but 
rather  hj  doctrinaire  politicians  in  the  latter  days  of  Isabella  It 


*  '  Note  Book  io  Northern  Spam,'  p.  5. 
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thmn  bj  revolutionists,  and  liberal  provision  bas  been  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy. 

It  was  not  until  1854  that  any  agreement  could  be  arrived  at 
to  allow  liberty  of  worship,  and  then  this  concession  was  hedged 
mbout  with  the  prohibition  against  *  any  public  act  contrary  to 
religion,'  Yet  no  country  has  a  more  terrible  record  against 
the  sacerdotal  power  than  Spain,  but  for  keen  controversy  the 
modern  Spaniard  has  no  inclination.  It  would  be  disagreeable 
to  his  friends  and  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  family.  He  has  no 
rival  as  a  sayer  of  pretty  things :  hahlar  Jiores  is  his  great  art. 
He  is  a  quick  observer  of  visual  facts,  a  sympathetic  com- 
panion, full  of  genial  reminiscences,  but  excitement  about 
abstract  propositions  is  repulsive  to  his  nature.  He  can  be 
eloquent  on  the  beauties  of  the  universe,  tender  over  our 
obligations  to  humanity,  impassioned  in  his  denunciations  of 
falsehood  or  of  malice,  but  to  work  out  a  train  of  thought 
would  be  distasteful  to  bis  neighbours,  and  expose  his  brain 
to  unwonted  stress. 

As  in  most  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  Conservatism 
was  fatally  handicapped  by  the  traditions  of  clerical  power  and 
the  influence  it  exerted  over  masses  of  the  population.  Liber- 
^sm  meant  the  assertion  of  individual  freedom,  of  Stj^te 
anthority  as  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  the  Church  tempered 
by  Court  intrigues.  Accordingly,  the  whole  series  of  Ministers 
who  have  governed  Spain  for  now  sixty  years,  from  Narvaez  to 
Canovas,  have  claimed  the  description  of  Liberal  with  one 
qnalification  or  another.  It  was  only  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  present  reign,  when  the  success  of  the  restored  dynasty 
ieemed  assured,  and  the  statesmanship  of  Canovas  det  Castillo 
(appeared  all-sufficient  for  the  wants  of  Spain,  that  the  term 
r  Conservador  '  began  gradually  to  return  to  political  currency, 
I  The  history  of  Spain  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII,  in 
1833  has  been  filled  by  the  efforts  of  the  country  to  digest  the 
abstract  principles  which  the  French  Revolution  had  supplied 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  •  Union  Liberal'  of  Espartero,  the 
Progretistas  of  O'Donnell,  the  Moderados  of  Narvaez,  all 
represented  so  many  attempts  to  enable  the  country  to  live  a 
modern  life  without  toiling  over  the  problems  which  make  up 
European  history  between  1588  and  1793. 

Even  her  revolutions  have  their  own  dates,  unconnected  with 
the  general  movement  of  Europe.  In  1843,  five  years  before 
the  great  European  upheaval,  came  the  rising  which  produced 
the  Constituent  Cortes  of  that  year,  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
French  Convention  than  anything  which  Spain  saw  after  the 
of  Isabella.     The  constitution  of  1843  remained  a  paper 
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constitution,  now  established,  now  revoked,  but  it  was  the  store- 
bouse  of  party  controversies  during  the  long  series  of  abortite 
revolutions  down  to  the  fall  of  Isabella  after  Alcolea  in  18i  ' 
Then  Spain  tried  systems  of  great  diversity — a  new  dynasty 
Republic — and  at  length  returned  to  the  constitutional  repn 
sentation  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  In  this  period,  between 
1833  and  1876,  revolution  and  fierce  international  conflict 
had  transformed  the  face  of  Northern  Europe,  but  not  ereo 
the  dramatic  history  of  France  could  seriously  afiect  this  otbet 
world  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  more  concerned  about  a  new  dre« 
for  the  Madonna  in  some  neighbouring  church  than  with  th« 
fall  and  rise  of  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Mercantile 
and  trading  localities  may  have  less  affection  for  the  Madonas, 
but  their  knowledge  of  public  life  is  hardly  more  extensive. 
On  the  other  hand  some  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  of  the  popult* 
tion  do  undoubtedly  feel  a  keen  interest  in  politics.  This  class  is 
made  up  of  officials,  ex-officials,  candidates  for  office,  newspaper 
editors,  and  professors*  The  great  landowners,  the  biersmihv, 
the  army,  do  not  belong  to  it,  but  yet  the  political  class  has  > 
position,  a  sphere  of  its  own,  more  important  than  the  trivialitiec 
of  its  discussions  or  the  number  and  extreme  divenity  of  its 
schools  of  opinion  would  lead  the  observer  to  suppose.  The 
existence  of  this  noisy  section  of  the  population  is  a  consoladoo 
to  the  lazy  sleeper  awakened,  the  every-day  Spaniard,  although 
be  i»  not  disposed  to  admit  it.  His  denunciations  of  cabinets,  of 
officials  of  all  parties,  are  frequent  and  strong,  but  this  clatter  it 
Madrid  yields  a  sort  of  vague  assurance  that  he  is  not  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Inquisition  or  a  Court  favourite.  The  crisp 
editorial,  the  eloquent  oration  in  the  Cortes,  is  some  proof  tbst 
he,  too,  lives  in  the  modern  world,  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  personal  comforts,  but  it  must  be  a  course  of  life  whidi 
does  not  conflict  with  bis  mental  associations  or  imperil 
ordinary  enjoyment  of  pleasure- 
Even  in  the  bright  pages  of  a  satirist  like  Valdez  we  see  tl 
the  decried  world  of  Madrid  is  something  which  provinc 
Spain  would  be  unwilling  to  part  with.  The  factions  at  Sanio, 
the  author's  merry  creation,  be  they  Clerical  or  Liberal,  the 
coteries,  too,  in  haughty  Seville,  are  awed  by  an  appeal  to  th^ 
standard  of  opinion  in  the  capital. 

The  distribution  of  landed  property  is  another  consideration 
which  shows  how  widely  different  is  the  state  of  the  country 
from  anything  to  which  the  theories  of  the  French  Conventioo 
would  apply.  There  never  was  in  Spain  that  fierce  animodtj 
between  the  landowners  and  the  peasantry  which  burst  out  into 
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lurid  flame  throughout  France.  The  storm  of  the  Revolution 
has  accordinglj  left  the  rights  of  property  unaffected  in 
fouT-fifths  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  south  there  exist  landed 
estates  larger  than  any  to  be  found  west  of  the  Dniester. 

The  representative  system  throughout  the  country  is  admit- 
tedly conducted  hy  the  Ministry  of  the  day  and  its  agents. 
A  large  Ministerial  majority  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  a  certain 
number  of  seats  are  assigned  to  each  section  of  the  Opposition. 
In  most  places  the  voters  opposed  to  the  existing  Ministry 
remain  at  home  on  the  day  of  an  election.  If  personal  animosity 
or  passing  excitement  induces  them  to  do  anything  so  unseemly 
»s  to  crowd  to  the  poll  a  company  of  bludgeon-men  at  hand  will 
teach  them  manners.  In  the  new  Cortes  which  Sefior  Sagasta 
called  in  April,  an  assailant  of  the  Government  was  reproached 
by  one  of  the  Ministers  with  the  indecency  of  his  attack  upon 
men  who  had  provided  him  with  a  seat. 

It  is  only  when  we  remember  the  evolution  of  the  present 
political  regime,  and  the  saying  of  M.  Mazade  that  nowhere  but 
in  Spain  is  there  such  a  *  disprojHrrtion  pemianente  enlre  les 
moU  ef  la  realiiSy  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cortes  lately  in  session  at  Madrid.  Its  labours 
bad  hardly  begun  when  the  report  of  Admiral  Dewey's  seizure 
of  Cavite  opened  a  new  chapter  of  Spanish  history.  One  could 
Understand  a  sudden  revolt  of  the  followers  of  the  Government 
lor  a  vigorous  effort  to  support  the  Minister's  proposals  and 
•ecure  them  free  exercise  of  their  discretion.  Either  of  these 
courses  would  have  been  natural,  but  neither  has  been  adopted  ; 
|the  whole  time  has  been  spent  in  a  series  of  eloquent 
idissertations  or  a  few  carping  criticisms  interspersed  by  eulogies 
iBpon  the  patriotism  and  honour  of  this  person  and  that.  In 
jireading  these  debates  one  is  rather  reminded  of  a  graceful 
Vninuet  at  some  Court  ball  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  of 
Ifae  representatives  of  a  nation  making  a  last  fight  for  the 
aremnant  of  their  foreign  possessions.  Nor  is  the  language  of 
the  press  inconsistent  with  the  illusion.  There  is  little  or  no 
{information  what  Spain  is  going  to  do,  but  there  are  many 
bpigrammatic  and  pungent  criticisms  on  Mr.  McKinley.  He  is 
BCCQsed  of  insincerity,  of  hypocrisy,  of  indifference  to  bloodshed 
!>^he  is  pointed  out  as  a  man  not  entitled  to  call  himself  a 
kentleman.    Of  any  real  study  of  American  politics,  of  the  parties 

the  men  who  influence  them,  there  is  no  trace  whatever. 

The  drama  performed  at  Madrid  is  still  conducted  according 

the  rules   laid  down   by  the  late  Sefior  Canovas.     He  was 
B  Spaniard   who  in  this  century  came  nearest  to  the  rank 

statesman.     His  influence   was  the  personal    factor    in    the 
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restoration  of  Alfonso  XII.,  and  down  to  bis  assassination  hi' 
continued  the  guiding  spirit  in  public  affairs.  To  him  was  do 
the  expedient  of  dividing  the  political  classes  who  suppor 
the  djnasty  into  two  main  groups,  xModerates  and  Pro> 
gressives.  To  make  this  party  division  effective  he  trained  hi* 
own  supporters,  the  Moderates  or  Rightj  to  abandon  oflRce  now 
and  again  so  that  the  other  gentlemen  should  have  their  inninj^i. 

Outside  the  dynastic  parties  there  are  two  others  wbicb 
find  a  voice  in  the  Cortes,  through  the  wise  magnanixnlij 
inculcated  by  Seiior  Canovas.  The  Carlist  Deputies  are  few, 
but  they  represent  a  following  considerable  both  in  numben 
and  in  organization.  In  the  Basque  provinces  they  bsre 
strong  popular  support,  whilst  everywhere  they  have  sympa- 
thizers among  the  clergy  and  the  great  landowners,  who  are  out 
unfriendly  to  a  party  which  is  antipathetic  to  modem  ideas. 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  with  the  growth  of  socialism 
the  Carlists,  on  the  principle  of  reaction,  have  gained  strength. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  they  have  made  aav 
material  progress  since  the  restoration.  They  had  their 
opportunity  in  1873,  when  the  Radicals  had  disorgaoized 
the  army,  and  when  *  Cantonalismo '  became  rampant  and^j 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Spain.  The  great  majoriijH 
of  the  people  were  ready  to  welcome  anyone  who  promised*  i 
stable  Government.  Even  a  foreigner  like  King  Amadeo  had* 
chance.  They  succeeded  in  consolidating  their  power  in  some 
of  the  mountain  districts,  where  Carlism  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent ancient  local  rights,  but  Spain  gave  them  no  encouragemenL 
When  the  Republic  vanished  they  had  the  advantage  of  y«y 
feeble  opponents  in  Serrano,  who  became  chief  of  the  State,  and 
in  his  Home  Minister,  Don  Mateo,^  the  present  adviser  of  the 
Queen  Regent.  Once,  however,  the  task  of  putting  tbcm 
down  was  taken  in  Hand,  General  Concha  captured  their  forti- 
fications and  drove  them  across  the  Pyrenees  without  seriow 
difficulty.  The  fact  that  Carlism  is  a  living  faith  among  the 
Gallegos  and  the  Catalans  is  one  reason  the  more  why  moit 
parts  of  Spain  look  coldly  on  it. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  a  distinct 
section  of  the  Cortes,  and  engage  attention  owing  to  the  personal 
respect  entertained  for  several  of  their  leaders,  such  as  Castelar 
and  Salmeron.  They  are  at  present  officers  without  soldietSt 
and  are  divided  into  factions  of  varying  importance.  Tbe» 
are  the  Irreconcilable  Republicans,  of  whom  Zorrilla  was  the 
leader,  and  the  Posibilistas — a  term  adopted  by  Castelar  when 
he  accepted  the  present  dynasty  as  supplying  the  only  practtc- 
able  Government,  whilst  he  retains  his  old   predilections  for 
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Republican  institutions  as  aflording  the  best  ideal.  But  the 
Republicans  are  still  further  divided  as  to  the  constituticm 
which  they  would  establish.  A  Federal  Republic  was  the 
dream  of  Castelar,  and  is  at  present  the  most  popular  idea 
among  the  party  who,  in  political  discussioas,  are  described  as 
Federalistas  or  Posibilistas,  according  as  they  are  Republicans 
out-and-out,  or,  like  Castelar,  Republicans  supporting  the 
dynasty.  The  main  work  of  Castelar  when  in  office  was  to  put 
down  the  Federalists,  who  at  Seville  and  Cartagena  threatened 
the  dismemberment  of  Spain,  In  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
his  chief  merit  is  that,  charged  with  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment, he  cast  his  own  theories  to  the  wind,  set  about 
reorganizing  the  army,  and  commissioned  Marshal  Pavia  to 
crush  the  men  who  were  trying  to  apply  his  teachings.  The 
noisy  demonstrations  made  in  the  present  Cortes  by  Seiior 
Salmeron  and  other  Irrcconcilables  tempted  him,  at  a  very 
unfortunate  moment,  to  break  through  his  long  reserve  and  again 
unfurl  his  flag  as  a  Republican.  Foresight  or  political  ability 
be  has  never  shown  ;  but  he  has  never  been  tempted  to  intrigue. 
Marshal  Pavia  would  have  been  glad  to  have  served  under  him, 
after  the  forcible  dispersion  of  the  Republican  Congress  in 
January  1874.  His  co-operation  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy,  which  was  then  seen  to  be  inevitable,  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  Canovas.  Mr.  Hannay  sums  up  very  fairly 
his  real  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  :• — 

*  When,  however,  he  refused  to  prolong  his  own  tenure  of  office, 
tnd  did  80  on  what  really  seemed  grotmds  of  principle,  a  new  planet 
swam  into  the  ken  of  the  Spaniards.  They  may  not  have  thought 
him  much  wiser,  but  they  did  think  him  honest,  and  that  he  had  sot 
a  good  example  which  might  be  followed  with  advantage.  Castelar, 
in  fact,  raised  the  level  of  what  was  expected  from  politicians,  and 
thereby  he  did  lus  country  no  contemptible  sorvioe.^ 

During  a  number  of  years  Senor  Sagasta  has  ably  seconded 
the  policy  of  constitutional  opposition  inaugurated  by  Canovas. 
A  fellow-countryman  of  Espartero,  he  grew  up  in  the  vague 
liberal  sentiments  which  the  Due  de  Vittoria  was  so  fond  of 
enunciating  ;  and  when  be  arrived  at  an  age  to  find  scope  for 
his  ambition,  went  to  the  Cortes  as  deputy  for  Zamora,  and 
soon  became  a  favourite  among  the  Progresistas.  The  themes 
of  the  Girondists  or  of  the  Mountain  were  equally  available  for 
magnificent  oratory,  but  he  was  careful  to  avoid  committing 
himself  to  any  such  un-Spaniah  doctrine  as  liberty  of  worship. 
As  the  champion  of  the  Progresistas,  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  O^Donnell,  sometimes  in  banishment,  he  attained  great 
popularity  before  the  fall  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  on  the  nomina- 
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tion  of  tbe  Provisional  Government  in  18(56  became 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  Marshal  Serrano.  His  mant 
of  applying  in  office  the  abstract  principles  which  the  Pro- 
gresistas  had  been  proclaiming  in  opposition  revealed  new  aod 
unexpected  quatities.  He  combined  the  dexteritj  of  Metteroich 
with  the  versatility  of  Talleyrand,  and  over  all  he  threw  a  glamour 
of  ingenious  rhetoric  worthy  of  a  Gladstone.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  General  Prim,  he  returned  to  the  Interior  under  Ki 
Amadeo.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  finally  par 
company  with  the  Extreme  Left  among  the  Spanish  Liberals. 
His  antagonism  to  Zorrilla  was  uncompromising.  From 
brief  Republican  experiment  under  Seuor  Castelar  be 
aloof;  and  when  General  Pavia  and  Marshal  Campos  de( 
mined  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Sagasta  became 
head  of  the  Cabinet  which  was  to  keep  order  in  the  iDtenr&l 
and  then  make  way  for  Seuor  Canovas.  As  the  pupil  of 
Don  Antonio,  in  maintaining  the  dynasty  he  has  played 
an  interesting  part ;  his  subtlety  is  conspicuous  in  the  cor 
spondence  with  the  United  States  during  the  winter.  As  Ic  _ 
as  Senor  Sagasta  retained  the  full  vigour  of  his  ingenious  mind, 
the  system  of  turn  and  turn  about  might  work  very  well ;  but 
the  public  began  to  fear  that  as  he  got  older  he  might  be 
forgetful  of  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  use  which  he  made  of 
his  minority  during  the  summer  session  of  last  year  was  perhaps 
accounted  for  by  special  circumstances  in  the  internal  contlitil 
of  his  own  party.  Senor  Moret  had  announced  a  Cuban  poHcrj 
his  own  ;  but,  if  Don  Mateo  was  reduced  to  compete  with 
Moret  or  Senor  Gamazo  for  leadership  of  the  Liberals, 
was  one  more  reason  why  the  principle  of  alternate  Cabin 
introduced  by  Canovas  should  not  have  been  applied  in 
circumstances  of  Spain  last  August. 

In  the  state  of  the  Cuban  question  at  that  time  the  substi- 
tution of  Sagasta  for  Azcarraga  was  a  confession  of  Sp'iiat 
impotence.  However  brilliant  a  dialectitlan,  he  had  net 
shown  through  his  long  and  varied  career  the  least  sign 
capacity  to  adopt  an  original  or  resolute  policy.  In  offic 
life  his  success  had  been  his  gift  of  pliability,  the  grace 
which  he  played  a  subordinate  part  to  the  more  commandi 
spirit  of  Drm  Antonio.  His  main  guiding  principle  he 
borrowed  from  Talleyrand — never  to  do  to-day  what  csd 
put  off  to  to-morrow.  Hostile  critics  of  the  Canovas-SagafU 
period  used  to  say  that  Spain  was  ruled  alternately  by  insolence 
and  idleness,  the  malhumor  of  Don  Antonio  or  the  penzi  "^ 
Don  Mateo. 

In  Francisco  Silvela,  the  Right  claims  the  statesman  of  tiie 
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uture.  He  was  long  since  recognized  as  the  most  distia- 
shed  man  in  the  party  after  Canovas  himself.  The  younger 
rother  of  Manuel  Silvela^  he  had  early  admission  to  the 
ner  circles  of  political  life,  and  a  wealthy  marriage  secured 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  increase  his  social  influence, 
is  acquaintance  with  affairs  gave  balance  to  his  political  dis^ 
parses,  and  his  considerable  gifts  of  eloquence  were  tempered 
by  a  sense  of  proportion  not  common  in  Spanish  oratory. 

On  one  point  he  and  Canovas  were  at  variance.  He  has 
^ways  contended  that  the  condition  of  modern  Europe  required 
Spain  to  break  with  her  old  traditions  of  isolation.  Certain 
sooner  or  later  to  feel  in  every  fibre  the  shock  of  the  events 
occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  she  should  not  rely  on 
the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  enter  into  the  joys  and  the 
bares  of  other  countries.  In  the  actual  circumstances  of  Spain, 
in  active  foreign  policy,  he  urged,  was  an  essential  condition 
of  her  continued  existence  as  an  imperial  State.  His  country, 
he  has  ever  maintained,  should  follow  the  policy  of  Cavour 
in  former  years,  of  Germany  in  more  recent  times,  and  seek 
alliance  with  States  likely  to  have  common  interests. 

In  a  memorable  reply  to  Silvela,  some  three  years  ago,  Senor 

Canovas  argued  that  Spain  was  too  weak  to  claim  the  position 

bf  a  great  Power,  and  she  could  not  with  her  traditions  become 

the  satellite  of  other   States.     This  appeal  to  Spanish   pride 

'did  not  obscure  the  fact  that  Canovas,  the  Walpole  of  Spain, 

had  mapped  out  for  his  country  a  policy  of  home  organization 

and  economic  development.  Silvela  contended  that  Spain  should 

lake  her  place  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  combining 

with  such  of  them  as  would  be  likely  to  give  her  that  material 

weight  of  which  her  own  apathy  had  bereft  her.     The  present 

conjuncture  has  done  much   to  fix  public   attention    on    these 

arguments.     Up  to  the  declaration   of  the  war  and   since  its 

commencement    the  Spanish    press   had   encouraged  the  belief 

that  some  abstract  idea  of  national  rights  would  induce  other 

countries  to  interfere.    The  despatches  of  the  Sagasta  Ministry 

Were  evidently  intended  as  discreet  appeals  to  the  theories  of 

international  law  over  which  it  was  assumed  that  the  Cabinets 

at  Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  were  anxiously  watching. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  recent  speeches  of  Senor  Silvela  how 

far  he  believed  that   a  summons   to   other   Powers  to   defend 

international  right  would  have  brought  any  help.     We  are  at 

1  loss,   that  is,  to  know   to   what  extent  the   orator   is  really 

acquainted  with  the  world  outside  Spain.     In  his  references  to 

the  Cuban  concessions,  he  places  himself  almost  at  the  same  point 

ofview  as  Romero-Robledo.    In  his  great  speech  at  the  opening 
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of  the  Cortes  the  conceision  of  autonomy,  the  abandonment 
control  over  the  customs,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  surrender 
of  Spanish  patrimony  ^  there  is  no  intimation  of  that  modem 
colonial  policy  which  could  alone  secure  some  future  to  ihe 
imperial  sovereignty  of  Spain.  After  the  event  he  is  contem 
perhaps  to  range  himself  among  the  popular  mourners,  bat 
where  he  differs  from  the  Robledos  and  the  VVeylers  is  tlul, 
whilst  they  appeal  to  heaven  against  their  wrongs,  he  has  altriji 
maintained  that  an  interchange  of  counsel  and  sympathy  witk 
other  nations  would  have  given  Spain  strength  and,  perhaps  be 
thinks,  if  he  does  not  say  so,  knowledge  to  meet  her  difficultiet 
with  more  credit.  His  second  speech  was  a  remarkable  appetl 
to  his  countrymen  to  consider  what  the  present  position  mesat 
The  Cuban  concessions,  he  urged,  marked  the  division  bectveeo 
Spain  of  yesterday  and  that  of  to-day,  and  in  the  new  career  on 
which  the  country  had  entered  she  should  seek  co-operstion 
with  other  nations.  The  chief  feature  of  the  session  was  the  skili 
and  ability  with  which  Don  Francisco  gradually  extended  hii 
influence  over  the  people  and  all  sections  of  the  Moderates. 

In  the  re-construction  of  the  Right,  however,  he  will  hare 
to  reckon  with  a  formidable  advocate  of  extreme  opinioiu. 
Senor  Romero-Robledo  had  broken  with  the  Canovist  cirdr 
long  before  Francisco  Silvela  claimed  the  leadership  of  a  ni 
party.  A  professional  politician  of  gi^eat  ability,  he  served 
apprenticeship  in  the  revolutionary  camp  before  the  fall 
Isabella.  His  knowledge  of  political  machinery  and  his  readi- 
ness in  debate  have  made  him  a  useful  man  for  any  party  who 
could  secure  his  services.  A  true  countryman  of  the  Cid 
Campeador,  he  was  always  able  to  find  followers  and  a  paftj 
chief  on  one  side  or  the  other  who  desired  his  support. 

He  is  now  the  leader  of  the  Irreconcilable  Right,  the  men 
who  contend  that  the  policy  of  concessions  in  Cuba  has  been 
wrong  from  the  beginning,  and  General  Weyler  and  he  have,  it 
would  appear,  combined  their  forces.  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
session  his  attacks  upon  Cuban  policy  increased  in  vehemencf 
every  day,  and  latterly  he  is  said  to  have  opened  relations  with 
the  Republicans  who  preach  resistance  at  all  costs. 

There  is  one  other  figure  of  whom  the  world  is  likely  to  hwr 
more.     When  Canovas  died,  his  colleagues  continued  in  office 
for   some  weeks  under  the  presidency  of  General  AzcarTsg^j 
This  modest  soldier,  of  Basque  descent  but  of  southern  birth,  ijH 
one  of  the  public  men  of  whom  Spain  has  reason  to  be  proa^^ 
For  a  long  time  past  he  has  silently  laboured  at  the  training 
and  development  of  the  army.      For  nearly  seven  years  he  bai> 
with  brief  intervals,  been  charged  with  the  organization  of  the 
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great  armed  force  which  Spain  now  commands.  Hit  lerrices 
to  his  country  have  been  already  shown  in  the  first  months  of 
the  war.  It  is  to  him  that  Spaniards  owe  their  forti (i cations  at 
Havana,  at  San  Juan,  at  Santiago,  the  only  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  invader.  The  leading  fashion  of  the  restored 
monarchy,  however,  was  to  prefer  civilians  to  soldiers.  After  a 
few  weeks  the  Canovas  rule  of  taking  the  parties  in  turn  was 
resumed,  and  a  Cabinet  was  formed,  which  has  proved  its  in- 
capacity before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Whatever  may  be  General 
Azcarraga's  qualifications  as  a  politician,  he  was  a  capable  man 
of  high  character,  who  would  have  known  how  to  prepare  for 
war,  and  this  was  work  which  Spain  could  not  wisely  neglect. 
Axcarraga,  NVeyler,  and  Polavieja  are  all  soldiers,  but  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  Senor  Silvela  they  are  the  only  men  to 
whom  the  country  can  turn  with  confidence  if  the  time  arrives 
for  suspending  the  political  comedy  at  Madrid. 

Since  this  controversy  about  Cuba  arose,  the  chief  factor  in 
the  problem  which  Spain  bad  to  solve  was  the  current  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  :  how  far  was  the  agita- 
tion likely  to  control  the  action  of  the  Government? — what  were 
the  chances  that  it  might  lead  to  war?  On  these  questions 
Spanish  statesmen  of  all  parties  seem  to  have  been  without 
information,  or  even  any  desire  to  obtain  it.  It  was  only 
at  the  eleventh  hour  that  Senor  Canalejas,  as  an  unofficial 
friend  of  Senor  Sagasta,  set  about  the  study  of  this  subject, 
and  one  result  was  the  unlucky  letter  from  Senor  Puy-de-L6me. 

The  internal  condition  of  Spain  since  the  restoration  in 
1877  has  been  one  of  steady  progress.  If  there  was  not  any 
marked  development  of  public  opinion,  there  was  a  consider- 
able advance  in  economic  well-being.  Capital  was  more  largely 
invested,  commercial  enterprise  animated  the  great  towns  of 
the  north,  and  order  became  more  secure  from  day  to  day. 
Upon  this  onward  march  there  was,  however,  one  fatal  drag. 
The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  the  great  island  on  which  Columbus 
first  settled,  still  belonged  to  Spain,  and  was  treasured  as  the 
solitary  fragment  of  her  former  empire.  With  a  certain 
section  of  Cubans  the  relations  of  the  Home  country  had 
never  been  friendly,  and  the  American  press  had  always 
fanned  the  flames  of  discontent.  The  proposition  that  the 
Union  should  annex  Cuba  has  been  favoured  by  both  American 
parties  at  different  times,  and  since  186B  the  island  has  been 
m  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection.  The  Treaty  of  Zanjon, 
made  with  the  rebels  by  Martinez  Campos,  was  supposed  to 
mean  peace  ;  but  it  was  secured,  like  that  of  General  Primo 
de  Rivera  subsequently  in  the  Philippines,  by  lavish  personal 
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concessions  to  the  rebels.  The  result  was  that  the  mass 
the  tliscontented  were  mure  angry  than  ever,  and  their  indi^ 
nation  was  shared  by  a  large  portion  of  the  loyalists,  whiUt 
the  men  who  received  the  bribes  prepared  to  renew  the  rebel- 
lion on  the  first  opportunity.  Local  disturbances  continued, 
and  by  the  end  of  1894  the  practice  of  sending  arms  and 
ammunition  from  Key  West  was  resumed.  The  real  sources 
of  the  mischief  were,  firstly,  the  antipathy  between  the  officiilt 
of  Spanish  birth  and  the  native  Cubans,  and,  in  the  secoad 
place,  the  nomad  lawless  habits  of  a  mongrel  negro  population 
in  certain  districts.  These  latter,  who  constitute  the  party  of 
Cuban  independence,  were  odious  alike  to  Spaniards  and 
Cubans,  but  the  latter  did  not  always  support  the  govemmeat 
cordially  in  extirpating  them.  The  substantial  grievances  were 
(1)  that  public  offices  were  generally  filled  by  men  of  Spaaiib 
birth,  and  (2)  that  Spain  l:>eing  a  strictly  protectionist  powi 
maintained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  Cuban  export  a 
import  trade.  The  theory  was  that  the  produce  of  Cuba  should 
be  sent  to  ports  of  the  mother  country,  and  that  the  wants  of 
Cuba  should  be  supplied  in  the  same  way  from  the  Spaniib 
ports.  Such  a  system  was  naturally  very  distasteful  to  American* 
who  desired  to  purchase  Cuban  produce,  or  to  supply  Cubans 
with  articles  of  American  manufacture.  Notwithstanding  theie 
difficulties  the  country  continued  to  make  steady  progrefl. 
Between  the  peace  of  Zanjon  and  the  year  14594  the  prmiuctii 
of  tobacco  increased  by  nearly  15  per  cent.,  that  of  suftf 
nearly  doubled. 

In  1894,  however,  the  hot  ashes  of  rebellion  again  burst  into 
flame.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  the  previous  year  incurred  the  wnlli 
of  the  party  of  expansion  by  his  prompt  repudiation  of  ihf 
proposal  to  annex  Hawaii.  His  contrtd  over  Congress  m 
seen  to  be  breaking  down  during  the  struggle  on  the  tariff,  ai 
the  renewal  of  the  Cuban  rebellion  supplied  his  opponents  wiffc 
another  means  of  harassing  the  administration.  The  President 
issued  proclamations  of  neutrality  and  prosecuted  anyfilibusi 
he  could  catch,  but  there  immediately  sprang  up  an  active 
often  angry  controversy  concerning  Cuban  afiTairs.  Sdi' 
Canovas,  after  some  time,  again  sent  out  Marshal  Cainp<i 
who  combined  so  well  the  demeanour  of  a  soldier  and  tl 
varied  resources  of  a  diplomatist.  His  eloquence,  however,  wi 
little  heeded  by  the  rebels,  and  the  plan  of  buying  off  t 
leaders,  tried  at  the  peace  of  Zanjon,  had  become  too  well  kno' 
to  be  capable  of  application  on  a  second  occasion.  After  loi 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  terrible  losses  of  meti 
losses  not  due  to  the  sword  so  much  as  to  pestilence — Cam 
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fas  replaced  bj  General  Weyler  in  April  1896,  Meanwhile 
l^e  a^tation  of  the  Cuban  party  in  America  became  stronger 
pd  more  violent  as  the  jear  of  the  Presidential  election  opened. 
d  Spain  it  was  at  length  felt  that  too  much  time  had  been 
^'eady  lost.  A  vigorous  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  bring  the 
tbellion  to  an  end  by  force  of  arms  when  methods  of  con- 
illation  were  of  no  avail.  Seiior  Canavas  had  already 
pnounced  his  willingness  to  grant  considerable  power  of  local 
premment  to  Cuba^  but  he  insisted  that  the  rebellion  must  be 
jlrst  suppressed,  and  to  this  principle  he  adhered  to  tbe  day  of 
lis  death.  Campos  was  recalled,  and  Cjeneral  VVcyler,  with 
lew  troops  and  supplies,  was  sent  out. 

Into  the  details  of  his  administration  we  do  not  propose  to 

Dter.     It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  face  of  the  island 

rai  rapidly  changed.     The  rebels  had  been  allowed  to  become 

|Tactically  masters  in   all   the  six    provinces,  the  Government 

Inly  maintaining    its   authority  in  great  towns.     By  the  end 

bf  tbe  year  they  had  disappeared  from   the  western  part  of  the 

^landf  and  were  cooped   up  in  the   two  eastern  provinces.     In 

•Maj  189G,  President  Cleveland  issued  a  remarkable  message. 

In  unexceptionable  terms  he  warned   the  Spanish  Government 

(^  the  dangers  to   which  it   might  be  exposed,  pointing  out 

tbe  effects  which  a  continuance   of  the  struggle  would  produce 

upon  the  popular  mind  within  the  Union.     As  18il7  proceeded, 

the  whole  current    of   the  agitation    in   America  was  directed 

■gainst  Weyler  personally.     Mr.  AIcKinley  in  his  first  message 

rwiierted  the  claim  of  the  States  to  call  the  rulers  of  Cuba  to 

account,  but  did  not  exceed    tbe  limits   which  his  predecessor 

Imd  marked  out.       In  August  last  came  the  death  of  Canovas, 

wid  after  a  brief  interval  devoted  to  tbe   effort  to  combine  the 

different    leaders    of   the    Moderates     in    one    Cabinet,    Mateo 

Praiedes  Sagasta,  with  his  Liberal  allies  and  his  avowed  policy 

ofconcession,  was  summoned  to  power.     The  recall  of  General 

Wejler  followc«l  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  noted  that  when  the  President  sent  his  message  in 
December,  his  reference  to  Cuba  was  more  akin  to  a  menace 
iJiian  any  of  his  previous  utterances.  This  was  the  more 
torprising,  as,  although  the  excitement  against  the  admin- 
itration  of  General  \Veyler  had  risen  to  a  great  height,  there 
^w  no  reason  to  doubt  the  pledges  of  the  new  Cabinet  at 
faJrid,  and  friends  of  Cuba  would  have  naturally  desired  to 
Bcure  a  fair  trial  for  the  schemes  of  Senor  Sagasta.  In  the 
rioter  tbe  Cabinet  at  Washington  conceived  the  unhappy  idea 
sending  a  ship  of  war  to  Cuban  waters.  It  was  represented 
Tisit  of  one  friendly  nation  to  the  port  of  another,  and 
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in  that  light  the  Spanish  Ministry  consented  after  a  time  to 
look  at  the  proposal,  and  the  *  Vizcaya'  was  ordered  to  New 
York  to  return  the  visit  of  the  '  Maine  *  to  Havana.  That 
this  visit  was  likely  to  facilitate  the  work  of  reconciling  the 
Cubans  to  the  Spanish  Government  is  an  idea  which  cannot 
be  seriously  entertained!.  However  intended  by  President 
McKinley,  it  was  reg:arded  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Americ&n 
public  as  an  assertion  of  their  influence  in  Spanish  waters; 
whilst  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  considered  by  the  irreconcilable 
section  of  the  Cubans  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  sympathy  oi 
the  United  States  with  Cuban  revolution. 

That  the  arrival  of  the  ill-fated  ship  was  an  embarrassnieiit 
to  the  Spanish  officials  is  now  common  ground  with  those  who 
maintain  and  deny  the  terrible  charge  of  deliberate  destruction. 
Her  despatch  to  Spanish  waters  was  an  unfriendly  act,  against 
which  a  vigorous  Government  would  have  remonstrated.  Thsl 
no  such  protest  was  maintained  is  only  one  instance  in  a  seriei 
of  occasions  on  which  a  direct  issue  was  evaded,  and  it  is  tbete 
considerations  which  make  the  origin  of  this  war  a  most  in* 
structive  episode.  The  Americans  have  a  popular  Democntic 
Government.  The  Spaniards  make  believe  to  have  one.  A 
year  ago  neither  Spain  nor  America  thought  seriously  of  war. 
It  is  clear  now  that  the  Cabinets  at  Washington  and  Madrid 
both  hoped  for  peace  up  to  the  last  moment.  That  of  Madrid 
would  certainly  have  been  willing  to  make  large  concessioni  to 
secure  it,  but  the  process  of  squeezing  Spain,  and  of  submitti 
to  the  pressure,  had  gone  on  so  long;  that]  at  last  both  Gon 
ments  lost  control  of  the  situation,  and  war  was  the  necesHrJ 
result. 

It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  the  unwillingness  to  fB<v 
a  direct  issue  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Sagasta  Cabinet.  A  few 
weeks  after  General  Weyler  arrived  in  Cuba  arose  the  case  of 
the  '  Competidor,*  and  some  Americans  found  on  board  the 
vessel  were  convicted  of  bringing  aid  lo  the  rebels  and  con- 
demned to  death  ;  but  the  Madrid  Cabinet  interfered,  and  the 
subject  was  referred  home  for  further  consideration.  This  wu 
just  the  opportunity  for  testing  the  mettle  of  Spain,  to  ihow 
whether  she  was  prepared  to  assert  her  national  rights  at 
risk  of  war. 

The  dire  calamity  of  the  15th  of  February  made  war  inevitable 
Some  six  hundred  men  cut  ofT  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  not  is 
the  heat  of  battle,  but  by  a  sudden  doom  in  the  shade  of  nJght, 
affected  the  whole  world,  and  still  more  deeply  stirred  the  kins- 
folk and  countrymen  of  the  victims.  The  American  public 
bore  the  shock  with  splendid  calm  ;  but  their  emotion  was  not 
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fnttoaadf  and  the  in,v*t«rj  which  surrounded  the 
prepared  them  to  entertain  the  suspicions  which  a 
profligate  prca  Todferated  as  fact.  The  sensational  joumalism 
Irhich  had  been  busy  for  a  year  past  describing  the  Spaniards 
n  Coba  as  demons  in  homan  shape,  found  ready  acceptance 
Irhen  this  dark  crime  waa  imputed.  Indifference  to  the  pain  of 
iring  creatures  maj  be  one  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spaniard, 
^rnel  and  saTage  he  often  is  in  sadden  bursts  of  rage,  but  coId> 
llooded  treachery  is  not  his  characteristic  ;  nor  does  his  mental 
iqolpment  qualifj  him  to  carry  out  a  complicated  scheme,  such 
is  design  in  the  explosion  of  the  *  Maine '  would  unquestionably 
»re-sappose. 

The  sympathy  which  Spain  felt,  in  common  with  all  Europe, 
pr  the  bereared  relatives  of  the  brave  men  who  served  under 
paptain  Sigsbee  was  turned  to  indignation  when  it  became  known 
jhat  this  charge  of  treacherous  murder  was  adopted  by  the 
^merican  people.  Throughout  March  the  Cuban  party  in  the 
Kates  prened  their  demands  for  recognition  of  the  rebels,  and 
m  April  there  were  distinct  signs  that  the  President  was 
fielding.  These  political  tactics  were  interpreted  at  first  as 
kubtle  expedients  adopted  in  order  to  take  the  leadership 
■of  the  public  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Morgans,  the  Davises, 
Isod  the  Lodges,  and  such  may  have  been  the  original  design  ; 
hut  the  pace  grew  hotter.  General  Woodford's  visits  to  the 
I  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  became  more  and  more  frequent. 
jSeiior   Sagasta   yielded    one  point    after    another.      The  order 

for  the  withdrawal  of  the  population  from  their  homes  in 
» ibc  rebel  districts  was  rescinded.  The  co-operalion  of  the 
p  United  States  in  supplying  relief,  to  be  sent  in  a  vessel  of  war, 
I  vu  accepted :  a  very  important  concession,  which  in  due 
I  jiine  might  have  put  the  whole  administration  of  the  island 

into  American  hands.  Finally,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
I  declared,  although  there  were  no  rebel  authorities  to  promise  a 
I  truce  on  their  part.  Whilst  Senor  Sagasta  made  these  bids  for 
(peace,  he  was  apparently  ignorant  what  were  the  precise 
|iAitructions  of  General  Woodford,  The  larger  the  concessions 
itbe  more  confident  the  American  Cabinet  became  that  their 
^m  would  be  attained  without  resort  to  arms. 
I  Ultimately,  however,  America  became  pledged  to  the  witli- 
lirawal  of  the  Spanish  flag.  This  was  a  demand  which,  in 
April  last  at  least,  no  Cabinet  in  Spain  dare  entertain.  No 
looner  was  this  challenge  given  formally  by  the  Joint  Resolution 
)f  Congress,  than  General  Woodford  received  his  passports,  and 
|t  length,  on  the  23rd,  the  President  declared  war. 
The  outbreak  of  hostilities  proved  two  things  :  fir^t,  that,  as 

Sir 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  reminded  us  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Venezuela  controversy',*  democracies  are  quite  as  liable  to 
stormy  gusts  of  passion  as  any  despot  of  old  ;  Becondly,  that  the 
most  skilful  diplomatists  may  find  their  best  resolations  b 
favour  of  peace  baffled  by  a  sudden  conjuncture  of  circumstanoei. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  letters  of  the  *  Times'  correspondent f 
in  Madrid,  that  General  Woodford  never  expected  war  when 
he  arrived  in  Spain  charged  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Presi' 
dent  McKinley.  The  sympathies  of  the  accomplished  wrii 
are  with  Spain,  but  he  says  of  the  American  envoy — 

'  In  my  opinion  bis  sincerity  is  beyond  question.    Not  only  wi 
too  intelligent  to  overlook  the  fuct  that,  if  he  obtained  vritboot 
the  object  of  his  mission,  ho  would  have  achieved  a  brilliant  sneoMi 
but  he  cotild  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  whatever  the  cauge  and 
result  of  the  military  operations  might   bo,  tho  indirect  in 
consequences  of  the  war  must  bo  very  serious  both  for  Spain  and 
the  United  States.     He  worked  theTefore  honestly  and  energel 
for  the  pacific  solution — showing  always  towards  the  Spaniards 
much  consideration  and  dolicacy  aB  was  consistent  with  his  iofitra^ 
tiona — and  to  the  very  lust  moment  he  clung  to  the  hope  of  succcedisg. 
Tho  day  that  the  Eublcciu  was  crossed  and  war  was  seen  to  be  ineritr 
able  was,  I  believe,  one  of  tho  most  unhappy  days  of  his  life,' 


There    is    every    reason    to    believe    that    General    Woodfi 
represented    the    aspirations  of   his  chief,    who,    down  to 
middle  of  April,  continued  to  assure  interviewers  at  the  White 
House  that  peace  would  be  preserved,     Senor  Sagasta  was, 
know,  equally  confident  that  a  conflict  would  be  avoided. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  spectacle  of  a  war  brought  about 
currents  oF  popular  excitemeni  that   Mr.  Chamberlain,  at 
mingham,  proceeded  to  consider  the  position  of  England  tt 
this  seething  world. 

The  most  novel  feature  on  the  American  side  is  the  yeamiog 
that  the  Union  should  play   a  part   among  the  nations  of 
earth.     Americans  are  no  longer  content  to  belong  to  a  n 
pre-eminent  for  wealth  and  size.     They  would  like  to  see 
countrymen  take  their  share  in  the  improvement  of  backwi 
populations,  accept  responsibility  for  the  ruling  of  those  races 
which  appear  to  be   incapable  of  governing  themselves.    The 
isolation    which  was    preached    by   the   Early    Fathers   of 
Republic  they   deem    unworthy  of  a  full-grown    nation. 
diflerence   to   the  concerns  of  our  neighbours  has  been  ioi 
catcd  in  England  and  America  on  the  ground  that  both  nstii 
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jBLxe  strong.  In  the  case  of  England  it  was  at  one  time  reason- 
able to  contend,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  does  still  in  the  case  of 
(America,  that  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  make  tu 
independent  of  foreign  combinations.     In   wealth  and  geogra- 

tphical  position  we  have  advantages  which  put  us  on  an  equality 
with  much  bigger  nations.     But  the  whole  of  this   argument 
(proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  we  limit  our   vision   to  the 
|JBritish  Isles.      With  dominions    and    kindred    entitled   to  our 
^support   in   every  quarter  of  the  globe  this  argument  has  no 
.application.     Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  daily  work  at  the  Colonial 
[Office  is  reminded  that  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  Austria, 
d  some  South  American  Republics,  our  frontiers  march  with 
hose  of  every  nation  on  the  earth.    It  was  with  this  consciousness 
at  he  took  masterly  advantage  of  the  excitement  produced  by 
e  outbreak  of  another  war ;  of  the  anxiety  which  the  events 
f  the  winter  had  created!  as   to  our  position  in  the  Far  East. 
~e  arraigned  the  theory   that  in  these  times  of  railways  and 
legraphs  any   nation   could   remain   wrapped   up  in  its    own 
omestic  concerns  without  heed  to  the  suHerings  or  tbe  ambitions 
f  its  neighbours.     This  speech  at  Birmingham  has  had  inter- 

r raters  and  critics  all  over  the  world.      It  did  for   the  policy  of 
splendid  isolation '  very  much  what  Admiral  Dewey  with  hi* 
jtironclads  did  for  the  wooden  fleet  at  Cavite. 

'  I   am  glad,'  said   he,  *  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 

taming  their  attention  to  this  question  of  foreign  policy,  which 

in  the   first  they  had   thought  had   nothing  to  do  with  them.' 

Here  is  the  keynote  of  this  famous  speech.     Young  America 

had  burst  into  a  foreign  policy   in  sheer  exuberance  of  youth. 

^ncient  Spain  had  become  a  pitiable  object  because  she  was  too 

{MTOud  to  interest  herself  in  the  fortunes  of  her  more  prosperous 

neighbours,  and   men  continued    to  preach  that   we  should  do 

better  to  imitate  the  habits  of  seclusion  discarded  by  America, 

and  which  had  brought  Spain  to  her  present  deplorable  position. 

.   After  a  vigorous  criticism  of  the  assailants  of  Lord  Salisbury's 

foreign  policy,  he   went  on    to  describe   how  our   doctrine   of 

^splendid  isolation  '  impressed  the  many  nations  with  whom  we 

are  in  daily  intercourse.     Their  own  experience  told  them  it  was 

QOt  strictly  true.    Our  flag  was  everywhere,  and  all  around  them 

We  had  spheres  of  interest,  if  not  of  influence.     They  naturally 

entertain  *■  the  suspicion  that  we  are  acting  in  our  own  selfish 

interests,   and  are  willing   that  other  people  should  draw  the 

cbe«tnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  us  ;  that  we  would  take  no  responsi- 

liilities,  whilst  we  are  glad  enough  to  profit  by  the  work  of  others. 

In  this  way  we  have    avoided  entangling  alliances — we  have 

*»caped  many  dangers.'     Here  we  have  a  brief  summary  of  the 
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Granville  foreign  policy  and  its  result.  Envied  by  all  and  rai- 
pected  by  all,  we  are  surrounded  by  Powers  who  have  each  made 
alliances  of  their  own.  Even  mighty  Russia,  whom  the  Radi- 
cal is  disposed  to  regard  as  irresistible,  has  made  alliancei. 
We  are  now,  the  orator  continued,  at  '  the  beginning  of  events,' 
and  *  must  not  reject  the  idea  of  alliances  with  those  powen 
whose  interests  most  nearly  approximate  to  our  own.* 

A  general  expression  of  this  kind  might  not  be  understc 
by  the  man  in  the  omnibus,  who  would  be  startled  by  the  grail 
character  of  other  passages  in  the  speech.     For  his  consolatic 
Mr.  Chamberlain  sketched  out  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance.     Of  the  Americans  he   truly  said  'their   laws,  their 
literature,  their  stand-point  upon  every  question,  are  the  same 
as  ours;  their  feeling,  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  humanlu 
and  the  peaceful  development  of  the  world,  are  identical  wiA 
ours.'     There  ran   be  no  question  of  the  general   accuracy  «f 
these  words.     Different  as  are  the  habits  of  the  Union  from 
those    of   Great    Britain,    diverse    as    is    their  population,  ibe 
intellectual  standards,  the  moral  aspirations,  of  the  two  nations 
are    already    the    same ;    their    dispositions    and    policy   most 
approximate  as  years  go  on,  and  in  any  serious  world-strugple 
we  should  be  certain  to  have  each  other's  sympathy  and  probably 
co-operation.     This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  the  future.     \Vb« 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wished  to  impress  upon  the  public  was  tlwl 
in  these  days  it   was  the  duty    of   our  people  to  obser^'e  the 
methods  and  purposes  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  prepared  to 
give  a  helping  hand  when  their  aims  were  those  with  which  wf 
could  sympathize. 

The  profound  impression  this  speech  created  was  due  not 
only  to  the  incisive  utterance  of  a  great  orator.  For  men  whs 
recollect  the  views  of  foreign  policy  adopted  by  press  snd 
Parliament  after  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  it  marks  s 
turning  point  in  history. 

In  (.Iciober  1870  the  world   was  trying  to  recover  conscioui* 
ness  after   the    startling    surprises  of  the  Bismarck    uphesTsh 
The  series  of  shacks  had  begun  in  the  early  sixties,  and  when, 
after  Sadowa   and   Kiiniggriitz    came    the    Titanic  outburst 
1870  the  old  cries  of  universal   peace,  of  a  millennium  come' 
again,  sounded  faint  and  hollow  ;  but  a  great  master  of  rhetnric 
rushed   to   the    front,   and    the  policy  of  'Little  England 'w»* 
presented  with  an  earnestness  and  fertility  of  illustration,  with 
a  skill  in  appealing  to  an  insular  audience,  which  none  of  1 
school  have  since  attained.     The  contending  nations,  in  their' 
folly  and  wickedness,  were  surveyed  from  the  stand-point  of  thoK 
who  in  their  '  island  home  are  comparatively  beyond  the  nogv^^H 
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(Of  attractive  and  repulsive  powers  in  their  new  directions/ 
lAIany  severe  strictures  were  passed  on  the  misconduct  of  France 
And  of  Germany.  The  latter  Power  was  warned  in  a  school- 
[masterlj  manner  not  to  indulge  the  illusion  *  that  the  European 
|£uiulj  is  not  strong  enough  to  correct  the  eccentricities  of  its 
peccant  and  obstreperous  members/  France  was  invited  to 
open  a  new  era  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  England 
Waa  congratulated  on  the  twenty  miles  of  sea,  which  have 
proved  to  be  '  even  against  the  great  Napoleon  an  impregnable 
Unification.' 

Scarcely  one  of  the  predictions  upon  which  the  appeal  rested 

h»»  been  verified  by  subsequent  experience.     France  has  not 

attempted  to  initiate  a  policy  of  disarmament.      Germany  has 

liersevered  in  a  policy  of  self-assertion,  without  the  least  regard 

Id   the   goody-goody  admonitions    of   her    neighbours ;    whilst 

Englishmen  have  come  more  and  more  to  think  of  themselves 

u  the  rulers  of  those  distant  lands  of  which  Mr. Chamberlain  said, 

ia  a  memorable  phrase:  we  are  'joined,  not  separated,  by  the  sea.'* 

The  policy  of  co-operation  with  otber  countries  is  not  of  the 

hide-bound  character  which  Mr.  Asquith  suggests.      It  does  not 

mean  submitting  to  be  towed  by  any  particular  nation,  or  taking 

any  other  nation  in  tow.     The  alliances  we  should  make  would 

depend  upon  circumstances,  and  may  be  of  limited  duration. 

They  would  rest  upon  common   interests,  which  vary  as  time 

|oe«  on.     This  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  clearly  explained  in  the 

lubsequent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.      The  knowledge 

that  England  is  willing  to  resume  the  policy  of  Cromwell,  of 

^^illiam  111.,  of  Chatham,  and  of  Pitt,  will  open  the  way  to 

alliances  in  many  directions. 

'Once  it  becomes  known  that  we  are  willing  to  conaider  alliances, 
prOTided  they  are  for  mutual  interests  and  with  reoij>rocal  advantages^ 
1  do  not  think  we  sLail  find  the  difficulty  in  getting  oilers  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration.'  f 

To  prepare  the  country  to  resume  an  international  position 
of  this  kind  was  the  manifest  object  of  this  speech.  One  thing 
U  has  certainly  done.  VVe  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  ^time 
Wore  we  hear  any  more  of  '  splendid  isolation.* 


•  Speech  at  t"he  Colonial  TnBtitnte.  March  Slet,  18U8. 
t  Debftle  on  Juue  lUtb,  'Tiines,'  June  1 1th. 
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Aet.  XII. — 1.  Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Jleform  of  the  Chu 
Edited  by  Charles  Gore,  M.A.\  D.D.     London,  1898. 

2.  Advent  Sermons  on  Church  Reform.  With  a  Preface  by 
Lord  Bi&hop  of  Stepney.     London,  1898. 
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A  SERIES  of  essays  on  Church  Reform  under  the 
ship  of  Canon  Gore  cannot  fail  to  arouse  great  inteseii^ 
Mr.  Gore  is  a  man  of  hig;h  enthusiasms)  of  untiring  cnergj  in 
the  cause  to  which  his  life  is  devoted,  and  of  greAt  penioiul 
influence.  As  theologian,  preacher,  and  writer,  he  commandi 
at  present,  perhaps,  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  almost 
any  other  living  clergyman.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  he  lis 
taken  up  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  hu 
induced  an  enthusiastic  band  of  clergymen  and  laymea  to  jota 
him  in  putting  forward  suggestions  for  dealing  with  it,  is  ita«tf 
a  guarantee  that  the  volume  he  edits  will  deserve  careful  studj. 
We  think,  moreover,  there  will  be  few  persons  who  will  n^ 
agree  with  him  and  his  colleagues  in  deploring  the  af 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  laity  on  such  subjc 
and  in  desiring  to  see  them  stirred  into  more  earnest  actioa. 
Almost  every  one,  indeed,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  will 
admit  that  reform  is  needed  in  the  Church.  Within  the  lait 
few  weeks,  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  tunwl 
into  the  drum  ecclesiastic,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt's  mailfd 
fist  has  been  shaken  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Balfour,  with  thrr^ti 
of  Parliamentary  interference  to  control  the  perfidies  of  » 
Romanizing  clergy.  The  occasion  for  these  menaces  was  ft 
Bill  for  the  removal  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  abuses  is 
the  Church— those  connected  with  patronage — and  the  Sessioa 
will  no  doubt  see  that  Bill  added  to  the  Statute  Book,  and 
a  considerable  and  long-desired  reform  thus  accompliibed. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  ritualistic  clergy  are  straining,  if  Dol 
breaking,  the  law  in  order  to  reform  Protestantism  out  of  tbt 
Church,  and  on  the  other  side  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
are  catling  loudly  on  the  bishops  to  reform  Romanism  oot 
of  the  Church.  There  are  vigorous  efforts  on  foot,  sath  >^ 
the  Queen  Victoria  Sustentation  Fund,  to  reme<ly  the  pov« 
under  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  clergy  su^ 
There  are  popular  movements,  in  short,  on  one  side  or  the  othfi, 
which  promise  to  give  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  if  no* 
of  the  State,  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  bishops  are 
assuring  us,  and  trying  to  assure  themselves,  that  there  is  no 
crisis.  It  probably  depends  very  much  on  their  action  wbeibcf 
there  is  or  not ;  but  there  are  certainly  a  good  many  elemeoH 
of  one.     The  disturbance    has  increased  since  this  book  '"'^J 
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issued,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  it  the  book 
comes  before  us  to  offer,  in  the  belief  of  the  writers,  the  trne 
solution  for  all  our  difHculties.  The  other  volume  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  edited  bv  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  supports  the 
same  scheme  with  the  lighter  artillery  of  short  Advent  sermons, 
And  an  appendix  of  some  interesting  papers  and  memoranda  on 
the  subject.  The  Bishop  of  Stepney,  in  his  own  sermoDt 
exhibits  an  enthusiasm  at  least  as  great  as  Canon  Gore ;  and 
eoDcludes  (p.  lOtJ)  that — 

'  Lei  work  and  reform  gu  together,  atid  then  it  is  moroly  a  question 
of  time  before  a  glorious  Churchy  "  without  epot  or  wrinkle,"  wiU 
el«tm  as  her  next  triumph  the  pagan  districts  of  Spitalfields  and 
IHiitechapel,  and  the  kingdom  of  East  London  pass  into  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.' 

These  are  bold  aims,  and,  whether  practicable  or  not,  must 
command  sympathy,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  methods 
proposed.  The  Church  Reform  League,  to  which  these 
writers  seem  all  to  belong,  has  accordingly  succeeded  in 
arousing  a  good  deal  of  interest  throughout  the  Church  in  the 
schemes  it  has  put  forward.  The  appendix  to  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney's  book  records  resolutions  passed  last  autumn  by 
Diocesan  Conferences  in  no  fewer  than  twelve  dioceses^  all 
supporting  generally,  and  most  of  them  particularly,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  League.  These  proposals  are  substantially  em- 
bodied in  a '  Suggested  Dralt  of  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Government 
of  the  Church  ot  England,'  which  is  quoted  with  a  general  appro- 
bation by  IVlr.  Justice  Philliniore  in  his  essay,  in  Mr.  Gore's 
Toiume  (p.  158),  on  *  Legal  and  Parliamentary  Possibilities,'  and 
which  also  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Bishop  of  Stepney's  volume. 
This  draft  runs  as  follows  : — 

*  If  Her  Majesty  shall  bo  pleased  to  grant  letters  of  business,  the 
ConTocationa  <rf  Canterbury  and  York  may  prepiiro  a  scheme^  whereby 
reproeentatiy^  of  the  laity  of  the  said  Church  in  every  ecclesiasticid 
ps^ish  may  bo  elected  to  assemhlies,  to  he  called  houseH  of  laymen, 
for  advising  in  the  general  management  of  the  said  Church. 

*  Further,  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  may  prepare  a 
aoheme,  granting  to  reformed  Convocatioua,  in  coujuuctiou  mth 
•aoh  houses  of  laymen,  legislative  freedom  and  authority,  exercised 
as  hereinafter  described,  iu  all  matters  of  discipluie,  organization, 
administration,  and  worship  in  the  said  Church  ; 

And  when   such  scheme,  or  any  subsequent  scheme,   prepared 
ler  the  powers  given  by  tho  first  scheme,  shall  have  been  pre- 
to  Her  Majesty  by  the  I'residents  of  the  said  Convocations, 
Majeety  may,  if  she  seo   ht,  cause  the  same  to  be  laid  before 
ber  two  Houses  of  Parliament  for  forty  days  during  their  Session ; 

and 
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and  if,  within  Biich  forty  days,  neither  House  addross  Her  Majesty, 
piftyiug  her  to  withhold  her  assent  from  such  Bcheme,  or  any 
snbseqaent  scheme  prepared  under  the  powers  given  by  the  fiirt 
scheme^  Her  Majeety  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  if  she  see  fit,  sigoi^ 
her  approval  thereof,  and  cause  unch  approval  to  be  published  in  the 
*  London  Gazette,'  whereupon  such  eclieme,  or  such  subsequent  aoheiM, 
shall  have  the  force  of  law,  as  if  it  had  been  enacted  as  part  of  tiiii 
Act.'  


jiiR^l 


Mr.  Justice  Pbillimore  observes  that  the  value  of  this 
lies  in  three  things  : — 

'  First,  it  points  to  a  special  voice  in  the  preparation  of  Choith 
schemes  being  given  to  the  laity  of  the  Church. 

'  Secondly,  it  marks  the  need  of  reforming  Convocations,  pr»- 
siunably  both  by  the  admission  of  representatives  of  the  coraies  .  . . 
and  by  some  addition  and  redistribution  of  seats  which  would  gif» 
a  larger  number  of  representatives  to  the  greater  diocesoe. 

*  Thirdly,  it  strikes  oat  a  bold  path  of  devolutionary  law-makiBg 
**iQ  aU  matters  of  discipline,  organization,  administrattoo,  UA 
worship," ' 

He  adds  that  he  does  not  think  the  latter  words  too  wide. 
*■  Thej  may  not  be  precise  enough,  .  .  .  but  the  idea  nnderlyiof 
them  seems  right.' 

Such  are  the  proposals  of  the  League  for  which  Canon  Gore 
and  his  allies  speak  ;  and  not  only  have  they  received  the 
support  of  the  Diocesan  Conferences  just  mentioned,  but  the 
Houses  of  Convocation,  both  of  York  and  Canterbury,  hsre 
taken  the  first  steps  towards  carrying  them  into  effect.  Tbe 
Upper  House  of  York  in  February  1897  resolved  unanimoaifv 
*that  the  reform  of  the  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  the  legil 
representation  of  lay  members  of  the  Church,  should  precede 
any  application  for  a  change  in  the  present  process  of  legisUtioo 
on  ecclesiastical  matters  ^  ;  and  further,  on  tbe  motion  of  tbe 
Bishop  of  Durham,  tbe  same  Upper  House  resolved  in 
February  of  this  year  '  that,  in  view  of  the  possible  legal  repre- 
sentation of  the  laity,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  what  should 
be  the  qualification  of  the  persons  elected  to  serve  as  legal 
representatives,  and  what  should  be  the  qualification  of  thoi^ 
who  elect  them  ' ;  and  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Hoostf 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  *  at  tb« 
earliest  possible  moment.'  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  wea 
further,  and  actually  entered  upon  the  work  of  reform, 
passing  a  draft  canon  in  January  1897,  by  which  the  numbtf 
of  tbe  proctors  elected  by  the  clergy  would  have  been  niaifi 
from  4b  to  118,  making  them  one  more  than  tbe  ex  affii^ 
members  and  cathedral  proctors.     The  Archbishop  forwanW 
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the  draft  canon  to  the  Crown,  with  a  petition  that  it  might  be 
made  into  a  canon ;  but  last  February  he  had  to  report  to  Con- 
vocation that  the  rojal  consent  was  withheld.  Meanwhile,  the 
Canterbary  House  of  Laymen  had  gnone  still  further,  and  in 
May  1897  passed,  with  only  three  dissentients,  a  resolution 
practically  embodying  the  scheme  of  the  Church  Reform 
League,  viz. ; — 

*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Church  of  Eaglandshonlil, 
Bsving  tho  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  subjoct  to  tho  veto  of 
Psrliament,  have  freedom  for  self-regulation  by  means  of  reformed 
GonTocations,  with  the  assiatanco,  lu  matters  other  than  the  definition 
or  interpretation  of  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  a  repre- 
sentative body  or  bodies  of  the  faithful  laity ' ; 

wd  in  February  last  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider 
and  report  how  this  freedom  for  self-regulation  should  be 
eiercised,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Canon  Gore  and  his  friends  in 
thii  volume  are  giving  expression  to  views  and  hopes  widely 
and  actively  entertained  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  and  supported 
by  high  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and  they  have  done  good 
lervice  at  this  juncture  by  placing  such  views  clearly  and  fully 
before  the  public.  The  volume  is  at  all  events  very  interesting, 
ud  contains  information  of  permanent  value  ;  and  although, 
SI  we  must  reluctantly  endeavour  to  show,  the  scheme  it 
embodies  is,  as  a  whole,  quite  impracticable,  it  contains  many 
suggestions  which  may  usefully  be  borne  in  mind,  and  gradually 
carried  into  effect.  Canon  Gore  opens  the  discussion  with  an 
able  sketch  of  the  general  lines  of  Church  Reform  which  the 
'olttme  is  intended  to  support.  These  lines  require,  for  their 
firit  condition,  the  establishment  of  really  representative  Houses 
of  Laymen,  with  legally  recognized  powers ;  and  the  second 
euay,  by  Mr.  Rackham,  is  a  learned  argument  from  the 
early  history  of  the  Church,  to  prove  that  the  admission 
of  the  faithful  laity  to  such  privileges  is  in  accordance  with 
primitive  Church  practice.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  then 
called  as  a  witness  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  show  that  the  enjoyment  of  self-government  is  not 
precluded  by  the  establishment  of  a  Church.  Canon  Scott- 
Holland  then  takes  us  into  a  world  of  ideals~<-ideal  religion, 
idiMl  Judaism,  an  ideal  Church,  an  ideal  establishment — and 
»ftw  showing  that  they  are  all  perfect  and  fascinating  in  their 
way,  but  quite  incompatible  one  with  another,  he  rather 
inconsistently  proposes  an  ideal  compromise,  to  be  introduced 
bjr  the  Church  Reform  League,  which  is  to  establish  the  Church 
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more  firmly  than  ever,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deepei 
ings  of  the  Nonconformists.  Canon  Scott-Holland 
Pindar,  'sailings  with  supreme  dominion  through  the  asure 
deep  of  air/  and  fancying  be  has  returned  to  solid  ground  when 
he  has  onlj  touched  it  for  a  moment  in  order  to  soar  higbei 
than  ever.  An  essay  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  amounts  to  little  m 
as  Canon  Gore  says  in  the  preface,  than  *  a  restatement  of 
reformers' demand.'  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  then  gives  a  c 
Statement  of  '  Legal  and  Parliamentary  Possibilities  in 
matter,'  but  he  deals  rather  with  the  legal  than  with  tli£ 
practical  side  of  Parliamentary  possibilities.  We  may  follow 
him  with  confidence,  no  doubt,  in  his  description  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  schemes  of  the  reformers  might 
embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  he  throws  little  light 
the  practical  question  whether  it  is  likely  that  Parliam 
would  ever  be  induced  to  entertain  such  schemes.  Then  fol 
a  series  of  essays  on  particular  measures  of  reform.  Mr.  T< 
treats  with  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  parochial  church  coun 
Church  patronage  and  the  increase  of  the  episcopate  are 
cussed  in  very  instructive  essays  by  Mr.  Sturge  and  Mr. 
Winton.  The  Dean  of  Norwich,  with  his  usual  geniaU 
finds  a  point  of  union  with  men  from  whom  he  differs  on  m 
important  matters,  in  advocating  pensions  for  the  clergy 
information  he  has  laboriously  collected  on  the  subject  is  m 
interesting,  and  we  think  be  makes  out  a  strong  case  in  farour 
of  some  such  plan  as  he  advocates.  Then  follows  the  ovXy 
blot  on  the  volume — a  windy  socialistic  essay,  by  Dr.  T.  C.Fl 
Headmaster  of  Kerkhamsted  School,  on  church  reform 
social  reform.  He  lavs  down  the  law  in  true  magisterial  stvie 
respecting  the  iniquities  of  the  whole  social  and  economic&l 
system  at  present  prevailing  among  us,  and  does  his  colleaguei 
the  great  disservice  of  representing  a  social  revolution  as 
main  object  of  their  efforts.  '  That  one  should  have  more  ti 
he  needs  for  a  humanized  life  and  another  less,  should  be,' 
says,  *  as  intolerable  to  the  Church  as  the  selfishness  of  Corin 
once  was  to  St.  Paul '  (p,  298).  The  editor  tells  us,  in  bi» 
preface,  that  be  alone  saw  all  the  essays  before  their  publicatioi 
and  that  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  writers  must 
understood  as  not  extending  to  details;  and  he  points  out, 
an  instance  of  this —  ' 

'  that  wlulo  the  wrfter   of  the  essay  ou  the  RcfSHm  of  P»tTnn>| 
would  deal  ycvj   gently  and   rovereutly   with 
projierty,"  .  .  .  thu  writer  of  tho  essay  on  the  ki       :   ^  " 

to   be   satislied    witliout   a   very   far-ra>ehiug   and    dttop-sear 
readjustment  of  social  relatione.' 
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pity,  we  think,  that  Canon  Gore  shoultl  have  admitted 
ry  insatiable  gentleman  into  his  companionship,  and  we 
e  that  no  scheme  for  reform  in  the  Church  would  have  so 
as  a  hearing  if  it  were  avowedly  identified,  as  Dr.  Fry 
identify  it,  with  a  scheme  for  a  social  revolution.  The 
ing  four  essays  in  the  volume  supply  interesting  accounts 
position  of  the  laity  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches 
United  States,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  examples  of  these  Churches  can 
luch  value  for  the  purpose  of  Canon  Gore  and  his  friends, 
upon  the  supposition,  which  indeed  there  is  too  much 

e)  entertain,  that  their  schemes  involve  nothing  less  than 
ishment. 
Tolume,  it  will  be  felt,  has  appeared  at  a  moment  somewhat 
mate  for  its  argument,  for  one  of  the  chief  premisses  from 
it  starts  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  been  conspicuously 

by  facts.  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  begins  his  essay  on 
nd  parliamentary  possibilities  by  *  assuming  a  priori/  on 
Bunds  as  the  unfitness  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  and 
B  of  time,  that  Church  reform  '  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
■>ut  by  Parliament'  (p.  152).  But  while  the  book  was 
■  through  the  press  the  editor  had  to  take  note  of  the 
iction  by  the  Government  of  the  Benefices  Bill.  Since 
lat  Bill  has  been  successfully  carried  through  the  House 
imons,  notwithstanding  some  active  opposition,  and  will 
»5  pass  the  House  of  Lords  without  material  alteration. 
Gurc  acknowledges  that  '  we  may  welcome  it  ihankfully 
;p  in  the  right  direction,  without  pretending  to  be  satis- 
th  the  length  to  which  it  goes.'  It  will  unquestionably 
I  tome  grave  scandals  in  connexion  with  Church  patronage, 
ill  confer  valuable  rights  upon  parishioners  and  bishops 
lect  to  the  appointment  of  incumbents.  The  Bill  thus 
a  practical  proof  that  it  is  possible,  when  a  Government 
earnest  in  the  matter,  to  carry  through  Parliament  an 
ant  reform,  even  when  it  closely  touches  vested  pecuniary 

The  Benefices   Bill    oflered    in    this    respect    peculiar 

lions  to  obstruction,  and  that   these  difficulties  should, 

■ardily,  have  been  at  length  surmounted,  is  sufficient  to 

pat  there   is  no   need   to  despair  of  reforming  external 

in  the  Church  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.     Canon 

ideed,  admits  (p.  2)  that  this  is  the  case  with  such 
reforms  *  as  admit  of  being  carried  through  one  by 
without  any  general  change  of  machinery.'     Id 

>f  public  life,  we  arc  generally  content  to  c 
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through  one  by  one,  and    find  it,  indeed,  the  safest  waj. 
adds,  however  (p,  3),  that — 

*  in  the  main,  dcsirahlo  Chnrch  refonns,  so  far  as  they  are  not  pORh 
theological  or  moral,  are  connected  together,  and  involve  for  tbeir 
accomplishment  some  greater  liberty  of  the  Church,  in  her  parisha, 
her  dioceses,  and  her  proviDces,  to  manage  her  own  properly  eodan- 
astical  and  spiritual  affairs,  ^vhile  the  State  contents  itself  Tritb 
right  to  know  all  that  is  going  on,  and  to  intervene  with  a  veto  q{ 
anything  which  seoms  to  affect  injuriously  the  civil  oommonwealt^l 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  lal« 
stages  of  the  Benefices  Bill  place  this  conception  of  the  Chiircti 
reformers  in  a  singularly  unfortunate  light.  The  temper  ol 
both  sides  of  the  House  in  reference  to  the  Romanizing  practi* 
of  too  many  of  the  clergy  enables  any  one  to  judge  of 
probability  of  the  State  'contenting  itself  with  a  right  to  kno^ 
all  that  is  going  on,  and  to  intervene  with  a  veto' — onlr  » 
vet(j — *  upon  anything  which  seems  to  affect  injuriouslv  the  ciril 
commonwealth.'  Sir  William  Harcourt,  notwithstanding  t^ 
intemperateness  of  some  of  his  language,  evidently  expi 
the  general  sense  of  the  House  when  be  declared  that,  as  long 
the  Church  was  established,  the  lay  power,  through  Parliamei 
would  insist  on  the  right,  which  it  exercised  at  the  ReformstioQ 
and  in  the  Acts  of  Unifcirmity,  to  control  the  clergy,  even  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  and  to  intervene,  not  merelr  in 
the  strictly  civil  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  but  in 
^  properly  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  affairs/  The  position 
which  Canon  Gore,  in  the  sentence  we  have  just  quoted,  lesT« 
to  *  the  Stale,'  and  the  power  he  would  concede  to  it,  are  no  more 
than  a  position  and  a  power  which  it  possesses,  and  must  alwsT* 
possess,  in  the  case  of  any  disestablished  Church,  or,  for  thst 
matter,  of  any  corporation  whatever ;  and  as  long  as  the  Chardi 
is  established,  the  Legislature  will  claim  and  exert  a  far  wider  sod 
more  active  right  of  interference.  The  vehement  debates  to  whid 
we  refer  are  an  opportune  proof  that  if  the  clergy  of  the  Chi 
of  England,  as  now  established,  overstrain  their  doctrinal  si 
ritual  rights,  the  lay  authority  will,  in  the  last  resort,  interv 
by  legislation,  and  will  make  short  work  of  any  contention  tl 
they  are  unfitted  or  unable  to  interfere  in  the  Church's 'o 
properly  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  affairs.'  The  last  fi 
weeks,  in  short,  have  shown,  first,  that  Parliament  is  able 
effect  reforms  in  the  Church,  and,  secondly,  that  it  will  ni 
give  up  its  right  of  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  o{  an 
established    Church ;   and    two   important   contentions  of 
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writers  of  these  essajs  are  thus  visibly  cut  from  ander  their 
feet.  Mr.  Gore  says,  a  little  further  on,  that  there  has  been  of 
late  *a  growing  disinclination  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  in  the  civil  authorities  generally,  to  interpose  in  properly 
«cclesia8tical  or  spiritual  affairs.  They  seem  instinctively 
conscioas  that  such  affairs  are  outside  their  natural  province 
and  commission/  The  debate  to  which  we  refer  shows  that  this 
is  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  members  of 
Parliament.  Undoubtedly  they  do  nut  wish  to  interpose^  if 
they  can  help  it,  in  so  thorny  a  subject.  But,  as  long  as  the 
Church  is  established,  they  are  resolved  to  assert,  not  merely  a 

*  Teto,*  but  a  right  of  control  over  it. 

This  contrast,  between  the  assumption  from  which  the  essayists 
start  and  the  visible  and  present  reality,  illustrates  forcibly,  as 
it  leems  to  us,  the  radical  misconception  which  pervades  the 
whole  volume.  The  authors  write  about  'the  Church'  as  if 
it  were  a  distinct  and  definite  corporation,  composed  entirely  of 

*  Charchmeo/  and  existing  side  by  side  with  another  corpo- 
nttion,  which  they  call  the  State,  and  as  though  the  problem  to 
be  solved  were  simply  a  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  action  of 
these  two  bodies.  They  seem  to  be  totally  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  every  Englishman,  whether  Churchman  or  Nonconformist, 
has  his  rights  in  the  Church,  and  can  claim  a  voice  in  its  affairs,, 
and  that  this  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  English  establishment. 
It  is  wholly  impossible,  as  long  as  that  establishment  lasts,  to 
treat  the  ^  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  affairs  *  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  concerning  acknowledged  Churchmen  alone.  The 
property  and  privileges  of  the  Cburch  are  held  by  it,  not  in 
absolute  possession,  but  on  a  trust,  in  which  every  Englishman, 
and  the  whole  nation,  has  an  interest,  and  consequently  a  voice. 
The  crude  contentions,  either  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
belongs  to  the  nation,  or  that  it  belongs  to  the  Church  itself,  are 
equal  exaggerations  on  opposite  sides.  The  property  of  the 
Church,  including  its  sacred  buildings,  is  a  great  inheritance,  in 
which  the  whole  nation  has  a  permanent  interest ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  that  inheritance, 
And  its  power  to  deal  with  it,  is  also  impressed  with  a  solemn 
trust,  which  requires  that  it  should  be  used,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  promote  the  great  religious  purposes  for  which  it  was  given. 
The  consequence  of  these  mutual  and  interdependent  relations, 
subsisting  through  a  long  and  continuous  history,  and  modified 
from  time  to  time,  has  been  the  creation  of  innumerable  links 
«nd,  as  it  were,  tie-beams,  by  which  Church  and  State  in 
England  are  dovetailed  into  one  another,  with  a  closeness  which 
nothing  but  a  great  convulsion  could  sever.     It  indicates,  there- 

Vol.  168.— iVb.  375.  T  fore. 
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fore,  a  thorough  misconception  of  the  facts  and  realities  of  tk 
case  for  Canon  Gore  and  his  friends  to  argue  as  if  *  the  Chincli" 
were  a  definite  community  which  could  be  pointed  out  to-morrow, 
and  told  it  might  go  its  own  waj  so  long  as  it  did  not  trespu 
upon  its  neighbour's  rights.  No  action  in  Church  mattcnii 
possible  which  would  not  at  once  affect  that  neighbonr^ 
existing  rights — -rights  in  which  every  Englishman,  whether t 
nominal  Churchman  or  not,  has  a  historic  share,  and  which  \t 
and  his  representatives  in  Parliament  must  jealously  guard. 
Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  some  of  the  matters  which 
thus  proposed  to  hand  over  to  *  the  Church '  as  within 
sphere  of  its  self-government.  Canon  Gore  himself 
rather  vaguely  with  this  important  point,  but  Mr.  Lytt€ 
endeavours  to  be  more  explicit.  He  proposes  generally  (p, 
that  *all  questions  of  property  and  patronage'  should 
reserved  for  Parliamentary  legislation,  whilst  *  on  all 
matters  the  Church  might  fairly  claim  to  exercise  her 
judgment  and  to  carry  out  her  own  declared  will.*  Bat' 
proceeds : — 

'It  is  well  to  anticipate  the  opposition  which  is  certain  to 
as  soon  as  the  scope  of  this  proposal  is  realized,  by  specifying  i 
clasBes  of  questiouB  which  would  thus  como  within  the  jurisdicij 
of  tho  represeutativG  Church  body,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  ' 
liament.     Nothing  will  be  gained  by  leaving  it,  oven  for  a  short  I 
vague  and  ill-delineil.     I  suhmit,  therefore,  that  tho  Church  oug 
claim  for  herself  such  subjects  as  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
and  of  other  authorized  formularies,  the  conditions  of  cltrical  woHt' 
and  the  terms  under  which  clergy  are  to  retire,  the  snbdii 
parishes — except  in  so  far  as  rights  of  property,  i.e.  of 
are  thereby  affected — and  tho  creation  of  new  bishoprics. 
of  course,  asserted  that  legislation  on  all,  or  indeed  on  any, 
matters  is  immediately  required.     All  that   is  claimed  is  t£ 
Church,  through  her  representative  body  or  budics,  should  ha 
legislate  upon  them  when  occasion  arises.' 

We   pass   over    the    singular    inconsistency    of   allow 
limitation  of  the  Church's  freedom  in  the  subdivision  ol  pari 
in  consideration  of  tlie  rights  of  patronage,  and  claim       ~ 
freedom  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics 
the  creation  of  new  patronage  of  the  most  important  kind 
Crown,  which  nominates  to  all  bishoprics,  would  certainly  dl 
much  more  than  a  'veto'  on  their  multiplication  and  orgaoi 
tion.     Rut  what  we  are  concerned  to  observe  is  that  *  the  reri 
of  the  Prayer  Book   and    of  other  authorized  formularin 
claimed  as  a  subject  on  which  ^  the  Church   should  be  fttn 
legislate  when  occasion  arises.'     But  the  revision  of  the  Pr»l 
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Book  and  the  '  authorized  formularies,'  including,  we  presume, 
the  Thirtj-nine  Articles,  is  the  very  matter  in  which  the  English 
people,  as  a  whole,  has  the  closest  concern.  The  Articles  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  the  cardinal  elements  in  the 
great  national  compact  under  which  the  Cburch  is  established, 
&nd  hy  virtue  of  which  the  bishops  and  clerjjy  hold  their 
positions  and  their  property.  Canon  Gore,  indeed,  says  (p.  23) 
that— 

'it  is  not  proposed  to  deprive  any  inhahitant  of  the  country  of  any 
right  which  he  already  exercises.  Those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
gire  any  aooouut  of  themselves  eccleBiastically — and  they  are  very 
many — would  still  be  at  liberty  to  use  our  churcheB,  join  in  our 
Berrices,  enjoy  our  miisic,  and  listen  to  our  sermons,  as  much  as  they 
do  at  present.  Let  thorn  continue  to  he  most  welcome  to  make  all 
the  use  of  the  Church  they  can.  For  the  Church  has  become  a  great 
tree,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it.' 

The  generosity  of  this  concession  to  Nonconformist  sparrows 
to  find  a  passing  resting-place  on  the  twigs  of  the  great  tree  of 
the  Church,  while  all  the  nests  are  reserved  for  *  Churchmen,' 
i»iU  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  those  *  birds  of  the  air.'  But 
what  Mr.  Lyttelton  proposes  is  that  the  tree  should  be  pruned 
by  Churchmen  alone,  very  much  as  they  please,  without  any 
Lrd  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  sparrows.  The 
ingements  of  the  churches,  the  character  of  the  services  and  the 
"prayers,  the  doctrinal  tune  to  which  the  sermons  are  to  be  pitched 
-~^dl  are  matters  on  which  the  Church  is  to  be  *  free  to  legislate 
when  occasion  arises.'  Parliament  may  be  allowed  a  mere 
j'veto,*  but  is  to  have  no  voice  in  such  matters.     Now  we  ask 

lether  it  is  likely,  or  reasonable,  that  the  *  very  many  persons ' 
rho,  as  Canon  Gore  says,  have  a  right  to  use  the  churches,  and 
to  join  in  the  services  now  prescribed  by  law,  could  be  called 
tipon  to  relinquish  the  voice  they  now  possess,  through  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  in  determining  what  those 
services  shall  be  ?  Canon  Gore  is  much  mistaken  in  saying 
that  'it  is  not  proposed,'  by  himself  and  his  friends,  ^to  deprive 
*ny  inhabitant  of  the  country  of  any  right  which  he  already 
exercises.'  It  is  proposed  to  deprive  a  large  number  of  laymen 
in  England  of  important  rights  they  at  present  enjoy  in  deciding 
what  kind  of  worship,  and  what  standard  of  doctrine,  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals  which  it  is  their  privi- 
lege, whenever  they  please,  to  attend.  Every  such  layman  is  to 
be  deprived  of  everything  but  a  veto,  through  his  Parliamentary 
representatives,  on  the  services  with  which  he  shall  be  married, 
with  which  his  children  shall  be  baptized  and  confirmed,  and 
_irith  which  his  dead  shall  be  buried.     It  is  a  deprivation  to 
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which  we  feel  very  confident  the  House  of  Commons  wonW 
never  consent,  as  long  as  the  Church  retains  its  present  positic 
in  the  country. 

It  is  true  the  essayists  are  very  forward  to  assure  us  tb 
they  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  laity  a  recognil 
place  in  their  new  scheme  of  self-government.  Canon 
says  (p.  7)  :— 

*  As  Boon  as  over  this  reasonable  aapiration  after  self-goi 
comcB  info  view,  one  practical  condition  of  if  a  realization  ii 
confronta  us  with  peremptory  urgency.  It  is  quite  certain  thstj 
English  Parliament  would  grant  self-govemment  to  the  Gfat 
while  the  organ  of  this  self-govemment  is  purely  or  almost  pi 
the  clergy.  Jn  other  words,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  our  appr 
ing  Parliament  with  our  great  req^uest  is  that  the  Church  ebo^ 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  unanimity,  agree  upon  a  scheme  for  gii' 
couBtitutional  representation  and  authority  to  the  laity  in 
parishes  and  dioceses,  and,  at  least,  aide  by  side  with  her  provil 
assemblieB  of  bishops  and  clergy.' 

Consequently  he  takes  much  pains  to  prove  that  *  to  co-or 
the  laity  with  the  clergy  (and,  let  it   be  said,  presbyters 
bishops)    in    regulating   the   affairs    of    the    Church,   is 
deliberately  to  return  to  the  primitive  ideal  of  the  New  Te 
mcnt  and  the  purest  Christian  centuries.'     *  Nothing,'  he 

*  can  be  more  important  than  to  establish  this  proposition' ; 
accordingly  the  essay  which  stands  next  to  his  own  is 
Rackham's  learned  account  of  *  The  Position  of  the  Laitjj 
the  Early  Church,'  in  which  he  shows  how  large  and  impor 
a  part  they  played,  not  only  in  current  administration  and! 
discipline,  but  even  in  giving  validity  to  the  decisions , 
synods  and  councils,  and  in  the  election  and  appointment  | 
bishops  and  other  clergy.  Canon  Gore  sums  up  the  evide 
of  early  documents  such  as  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  Poljc 
and  Clement  by  saying  that — 

*  the  laity  are  generally  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  elect,  i 
least  to  approve,  the  men  who  are  to  serve  as  presbyters  or 
Ag^ain,  they  have  a  recognized  power  over  those  officers  wheo 
are  elected.' 

Again,  he  says  (p.  13)  that — 

'certain  principlos  receive  continual  enunciation.     It  is  hardly  I 
much  to  say  that  the  fathers  and  ordiuals  lay  a  stress  on  popi' 
election  or  approbation  of  clergy  hardly  less  marked  than  that  wt 
they  lay  on  sacrnmcutal  ordination.     It  is  the  greatest  Pope  of 
fifth  century  who  says  to  tho  African  clergy,  *'  No  reason  can  lolsitt 
that  persons  should  he  held  to  be  bishops  who  were  noithar  ohoM 
by  the  clergy,  nor  demmided  by  the  laity,  nor  oidftined  by  tbe  pN 
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il  bisliops  witL  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan."  Again,  "ho 
B  to  preside  over  all  must  bo  olocted  by  all."  It  is  a  Spaaiflh 
p  who  writes,  "  Ab  to  conBecrato  a  bishop  bolongs  to  a  bishop, 
choose  a  bishop  belongs  to  the  laity."  The  Church  was  in 
18  very  nnrsery  and  home  of  reproseutative  govornmont.  Again, 
rough  the  Nicene  tronbleB  the  informal  influence  of  the  faithful 
who  woxUd  not  accept  bishops  or  teachers  who  represented  alien 
ne,  was  so  great  a  counterpoiso  to  Imperial  proseure  that  it  ia 
>iniou  of  well-iuformed  contemporarieH  that  in  that  great  crisis 
ity  saved  the  Ohiirch/ 

is  interesting  to  have  this  elaborate  demonstration  at 
lands  of  topical  High-Churchmen  that  in  any  Christian 
ch  the  laity  ought  to  exercise  these  important  functions, 
e  same  time,  so  far  as  the  English  Church  is  concerned,  it 
a  little  superfluous.  The  laity  of  England,  acting  through 
[^rown  and  Parliament,  have,  at  all  events  since  the 
'mation,  claimed  and  exercised  tbe  chief  functions  here 
loned.  It  is  the  laity,  through  the  Crown,  which  elect* 
ps ;  the  vast  amount  of  patronage  in  lay  hands  gives  the 
a  potent  voice  in  the  appointment  of  ministers  i  and  the 
iment  of  England  does  its  best,  through  legislation,  to 
[le  from  office  in  the  Church  *  bishops  or  teachers  who 
tent  alien  doctrine/  It  is  true  much  of  this  lay  influence 
iction  is  indirect.  The  position  of  the  Crown  in  relation 
!  English  Church  is  very  much  what  Mr.  Rackham  shows 
be  position  of  the  Emperors  after  Constantine  towards  the 
:h  of  their  day.     He  says  (p,  57) : — 

r  his  conversion  the  Emperor  became  a  member  of  the  Choroh, 
at  among  the  laity.  But  in  that  body  independence  and 
asm  could  not  for  long  sit  side  by  side :  one  must  sooner  or 
»ii8t  the  other ;  and  thus,  as  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  the  rods  of 
Igicians,  ike  Emperor  absorbed  hito  his  own  person  most  of  ihe 
aiives  of  the  laity.' 

th  us,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Crown  and  Parliament  have 
bed  most  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  laity.  That  the 
lentatives  of  the  laity  should  enjoy  those  prerogatives  is 
1  by  Canon  Gore  and  Mr.  Rackham  to  be  quite  in  harmony 
primitive  precedents.  Even  if  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
ot  an  ideal  representation  of  the  laity,  they  are  at  least  as 
ictory  as  were  many  of  the  Emperors  of  the  great  conciliar 
1  of  the  Church's  history.  Henry  Vllf.  was  very  much  in 
losition  of  the  Emperor  whom  Mr.  Rackham  describes, 
lis  despotic  authority  was  fett  as  much  by  the  laity  as  by 
lergy.  But  since  his  time,  the  English  lai»»'  '  "^"eral 
made  their  voice  heard  through  Parliam 
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Acts  by  which  the  present  constitution  of  the  Charch  wu 
settled,  especially  the  last  Act  of  Uniformity,  there  was  probablr, 
for  practical  purposes,  as  fair  a  combination  of  spiritual  and 
lay  authority  as  can  easily  be  shown  in  the  history  of 
Christendom. 

The  gist,  therefore,  of  the  proposals  of  the  essayists  It 
alter  the  existing  representation  of  the  laity  in  the  Church! 
England.     So  far  from  not  proposing  to  deprive  any  Engji 
man  of  his  existing  rights,  what  they  propose  is  nothing  lesstbu 
to  deprive  the  legislative  bodies  which  at  present  act  in 
name  of  the  laity  of  their  right  to  do  so,  to  leave  them  with] 
bare  veto,  itself  apparently  somewhat  limited  in  scope,  and 
transfer  most  of  their  other  rights  to  new  bodies  of  so-calli 
*  Church'  laity  in  parishes,  dioceses,  and  provinces.     Thu] 

'  The  Parish  Councils,'  says  Mr.  Gore  (pp.  21,  22), '  would  elect '. 
roproBeutatives  to  the  DioceBau  CTouucil,  .  .  .  the  Diocesan  Coosa 
would  of  course  elect  repreBeutatiToe  to  the  House  of  Laymesi,  vli' 
would  sit  at  least  sido  by  side  with  the  Houses  of  Com 
having  a  right  of  veto  on  proposed  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book,  i 
on  matters  other  than  those  which  concern  doctrine  and  wc 
legislative  rights  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  clergy.* 

So  that  in  these  vital  matters  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  wl: 
at  present  have  a  voice,  whenever  they  choose  to  exercise  it, 
to  be  silenced  ;  a  body  of  laymen,  elected  by  Parish  and  Dioc 
Councils,  is  to  enjoy  such  of  their  privileges  as  may  be  thoog 
within    the   competence   of   laymen,    'matters    which   con 
doctrine   and   worship '    being  withdrawn  from  discussion  bf 
them. 

But  there  is  one  preliminary  difficulty  which  is  exhibited 
this  volume  with  exemplary  candour.  Having  got  so  far 
his  ideal  constitution,  and  having  arranged  for  the  disestat 
ment  of  the  existing  representatives  of  the  laity,  and 
transfer  of  their  chief  functions  to  another  body  of  laity, 
Gore  naively  observes  (p.  23)  that  '  it  now  remains  to  ai 
the  important  question,  Who  are  to  be  considered  the 
So  Mr.  Lyttelton  (p.  131)  says,  *  We  are  to  admit  the  laity  U»| 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Yes,  but  who  are 
laity?*  A  very  vital  question  indeed,  on  which  one  woul 
have  thought  that  a  body  of  Church  reformers  would  h»W 
made  up  their  minds,  before  they  proposed,  as  we  have  said,  • 
disestablish  the  existing  lay  authorities.  Canon  Gore^  as  ve 
have  seen,  acknowledges  (p»  8)  that — 

'  a  necessary  preliminary  to  our  approaching  Farliameut  with  oo 
great  request  is  that  the  Church  should,  with  a  tolerable  degrw  d 
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nimity,  .^ .  .  agree  upon  a  defijutiou  of  the  laitj,  or,  in  other 
^  •  basis  of  saffi*age.' 

'  tbe  writers  in  this  volume  are  actually  not  agreed  amon^ 
DDselyes  on  this  point  I     Mr.  Gore  considers  (p.  24)  that — 

^  best  answer,  or  the  only  auewer  in  accordance  with  really 
istian  principIeB,  is  that  all  ubould  be  in  this  sense  accepted  as 
neu,  with  the  right  of  laymen,  who  being  baptized  and  confirmed 
also  communicants  in  the  Church,  .  .  .  and  who  have  not  been 
ilicly  convicted  of  some  scandalous  offence/ 

pre  is  to  be  a  communicant  roll  Id  each  parish.  '  Anyone 
nld  lapse  off  the  roll  if  he  bad  failed  to  make  his  communion ' 
in  un-English  phrase — *say  for  the  period  covered  by  two 
icessive  Easters,'  and  those  on  the  rolls  would  be  allowed  to 
iroise  their  suffrage  alter  the  age  of  twenty-one.  So  that, 
this  scheme,  the  place  of  the  Parliament  of  England  in 
flish  Church  would  be  transferred  to  assemblies  elected 
imunicants  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  female  as  well  as 
But  other  essayists  shrink  from  this  definition  of  the 
ity,  as  '  reviving  the  old  scandal  of  the  communicant  test.' 
r.  Lyttelton  urges  (p.  135)  that — 

16  odious  mockery  of  the  sacramental  test,  lasting  as  it  did  almost 
16  our  own  generation,  has  bcqaeathed  to  us  an  uuconq^uerable 
llike  of  any  similar  method  of  defining  Church  membership,  how- 
V  safeguarded.  If  to  admit  non-communicants  to  a  share  in  Ohurdh 
wmment  would  be  a  degrodution  of  the  true  idea  of  tho  Church, 
ase  the  Holy  Communion  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  registration 
mid  bo  equally  to  degrade  the  sacramentj,  and  through  the  eacro- 
Dt  the  Church  herself.' 

^  on  the  whole,  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  at  variance  with 
r.  Gore,  and  says  (p.  136)  that — 

I  the  whole  it  seems  advisable  not  to  adopt  tho  commmucante* 
dification  for  tho  lay  franchise,  but  to  rest  content  with  a  careful 
Ibioement  of  baptism  and  confirmation,  with  perhaps  the  additional 
bgoard  of  a  wi'itten  declaration  of  membership.' 

Dm  those,  however,  who  aspire  to  hold  any  ofEce,  even  if 
ly  that  of  a  representative  on  the  Parish  or  Diocesan  Council, 
would  require  that  they  should  be  communicants.  But  it 
It  AS  a  condition  of  office  that  the  old  sacramental  lest 
Came  so  *  odious ' ;  so  that,  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
oposal  is  not  much  better  than  Mr.  Gore's.  But  what 
ospect  is  there  of  that  '  tolerable  degree  of  unanimity  '  in 
p  definition  of  the  laity  which  Mr.  Gore  acknowledges  to 
^kiecessary  preliminary  '  to  his  proposals,  when  the  leading 
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writers  in  this  volume  cannot  agree  upon  it  ?     VVe  mutt  say  It 
ii  amazing  that  a  number  of  distinguished  clergymen  should 
combine  to  put  forward  a  scheme  for  a  sort  of  revolution  in 
Church  and  State,  without  having  agreed  on   the  elementarj 
basis  on  which  their  new  constitution  is  to  be  erected.    The 
prerogatives  to  be  transferred  to  these  new  laity  are  confessedly 
of    the   highest  importance,    alike    to    Church  and    State,  and 
we  are  asked  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  transfer  without  being 
told  of  whom  the  new  bodj  will  consist.     The  scheme  appean 
to  be  propounded  without  any  adequate  apprehension  either  of 
the  nature  of  our  existing  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  or 
of  the  changes  which  are  contemplated. 

One   consequence,  however,  would    inevitably    follow   from 
any  such   arrangements  as  are  suggested.     Whether  the  *  laity' 
on  whom  old  and  new   powers   are  to  be  conferred  are  to  be 
communicants,  or  only   batptizcd    and    confirmed    persons,  the 
inevitable   effect   would    be  to   constitute    a   consultative  and 
administrative  body,  which  would  enable  the  clergy  to  exert 
far  greater  authority  in  the  government  or  administration  of 
Church  than  they  at  present  enjoy,  and  the  proposal  to  ad 
women  to  a  voice,  and  even   a  place,   in  the  new  assemblii 
would  aggravate  this  effect.     The  initiation  of  changes  in  th*' 
Prayer  Book  and  the  formularies  would,  by  the  suppositions  of 
the  scheme,  rest  with  the  clergy  ;  and  the  application  of  what  is 
called   *  godly  discipline '   would  similarly,  for  the  most  pan, 
commence  with  them  ;  and  assemblies  based  on  either  a  com- 
municant or  a  confirmation   franchise  would  be  largely  under 
their    influence.     But    if   anything    is    certain    at    the    present 
moment,   it  is  that  Parliament  would    never   adopt    measures 
which  would  increase  the  authority,  or  the  power  of  initiatire, 
of  the  clergy.     For  this,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  the  clergy  hare 
only    themselves    to    blame.       The    ritualistic    extravagances 
which  have  provoked  such  vehement  protests  both  within  and 
without  Parliament  are  due  to  the  innovating  or  retrogresai 
action   of  clergymen,  and  are   maintained   by  the   self-will 
clergymen.     Mr.  Gore  can<lidly  acknowledges  (p.  15)  that — 

'among  the  forces  teudiug  to  depress  lay  influence  in  the  Church  hi 
been  the  love  of  power  ou  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Tho  love  of 
domination  and  of  haTing  their  own  way  on  the  part  of  the  olergyu 
a  patent  fact  in  hiBtory,  and,  I  may  add,  in  personal  experience.* 

But  that  love  of  domination  will  never  be  checked  bjassembliei 
elected  by  men  and  women,  many  of  them  only  twenty-one, 
who  must  have  received  either  Confirmation  or  the  Communion. 
The  best  illustration  of  what  would  happen  is  afforded  by  the 
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pica,  often  put  forward  by  the  ritualizing^  clergy,  that  they  are 
ur^ed  forward  by  their  congregations.  It  is  hardly  an  honest 
plea.  These  clergymen  have  led  their  congregations  on,  step 
by  step,  and  started  them  on  an  inclined  plane  of  ritual,  and 
then  they  excuse  thcnfiselves  because  their  downward  slide  is 
accelerated  by  the  weight  of  opinion  they  have  themselves 
created.  Nothing  but  a  strong  hand — a  hand  like  that  which  is 
exerted  by  the  present  authority  of  the  Legislature — would  be 
sufficient  to  check  the  tendency  which  a  purely  clerical 
assembly,  such  as  an  enlarged  Convocation,  would  be  likely  to 
show  in  such  directions  as  Canon  Gore  so  frankly  indicates. 

This  points,    indeed,  to  an  aspect  of  the  question  which  has 
strangely  escaped  the  view  of  the  essayists.     Just  as  they  have 
bewildered  themselves  by  talking  of  an  abstract  '  Church,'  the 
composition  of  which  they  cannot  themselves  define,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  always  speaking  of  '  the  State '  as  a  sort  of 
abstraction,  without  realizing  what  they  have  to  deal  with  in 
practice.    That  with  which  we  are  really  concerned,  in  any  such 
questions  of  reform  as  they  raise,  is  not  so  much  the  State  as  the 
gorerning  power  in  the  State.     No  matter  where  the  governing 
authority  of  any  State  is  situated,  it  has  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities towards  all  classes  and  institutions  within'its  jurisdiction  ; 
and  in  proportion   as  they   are  large  and  powerful,  it  feels  the 
necessity  and  the  obligation  of  watching  and  controlling  and» 

F  upon  occasion,  of  interfering  with  them.     If  the  functions  and 
'the  property   of  the  Church  of  England,  like  those   of  some 
'denominations,  only  concerned  a  limited  number  of  English* 
men,  the  Government  of  the  country  might  leave  it  alone,  with 
IH)  other  control   than   is  exercised  by  the  law  over  all  other 
corporations  and  communities.     But  the  Church  is  so  wide  in 
Its  extent,  and  touches  English  life  so  closely,  and  at  so  maDj 
points,  that  unless,  by  some  political  or  religious  convulsion,  it 
Were  reduced  within  far  narrower  limits,  no  Government  could 
leave  its  assemblies  free  to  act,  with  no  other  check  than  a  veto. 
This  is  the  broad  and  substantial  meaning  of  the  principle  of 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  no  such  infringement  of  it  as  these 
_      reformers  propose  can  for  a  moment  be  entertained,  while  the 
Church  remains  established  and  endowed. 

But  it  is  urged  in  reply  to  these  difficulties  that  (p.  23,  n.) 
'what  Parliament  did  in  Scotland  it  may  surely  do  in  England,' 
and  that  in  Scotland  we  have  before  our  eyes  the  spectacle  of 
a  Church  which,  although  it  is  established,  enjoys  the  freedom 
of  internal  self-government  which  is  desired  for  the  Church  of 
England.  The  preface  to  this  volume  opens  with  recalling 
Dr«  Johnson's   indignant   exclamation  to   Boswell  in    1763  : 

« Shall 
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*  Shall  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  its  General 
Assembly,  anJ  the  Church  of  England  be  denied  its  Convoca* 
tion  I '  On  another  occasion,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  reminded 
by  an  indignant  Scotsman  that  Scotland,  whatever  he  might 
think  of  it,  was  at  all  events  a  part  of  the  divine  creation,  h( 
replied^  not  less  trenchantly,  *■  Yes,  sir,  but  we  must  alwaji 
remember  that  it  was  created  for  Scotchmen.'  It  is  a  rash 
proposition  to  say  generally  that  what  is  possible  in  Scotland 
is  possible  in  England.  But  in  this  matter  the  differences  are 
palpable.  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  Scotsmen  are  to 
well  contented  with  being  subject  to  the  godly  discipline  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Presbyteries,  and  the  Kirk  Sessions, 
as  the  argument  of  these  gentlemen  supposes.  But,  at  anjr 
rate,  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  the  Convo> 
cation  of  the  English  Church  is  a  purely  clerical  assembly,  while 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  nearly  half 
the  members  are  ciders.  The  volume  contains  a  most  interest* 
ing  and  useful  account  by  Lord  Balfour  of  the  principles  kiuI 
conditions  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  and  he  states  (p.  '*4) 
that  the  result  of  the  existing  constitution  *  is  a  possible 
assembly  of  704,  of  whom  371  are  ministers  and  333  sit  as 
elders.'  These  elders,  moreover,  are  not,  like  the  members  of 
the  lay  assemblies  contemplated  in  this  volume,  persons  elected 
by  an  indeterminate  suffrage  of  communicants  or  confirmees, 
men  and  women  over  twenty-one,  but  laymen  formallf 
ordained  to  a  recognized  office  in  the  Church,  and  under  & 
solemn  responsibility  for  the  regular  administration  of  its 
discipline.  There  is  something  amusing  in  the  unconscious 
predilection,  which  seems  shown  by  the  High-Cbarcbinen 
who  contribute  to  this  volume,  for  conditions  of  Church  life 
which  are  the  natural  adjuncts  of  a  Presbyterian  platform. 
If  the  regular  organization  of  the  Church  of  England  adnutted 
laymen  to  positions  of  similar  authority  to  that  of  Presbyterian 
elders,  and  if  in  the  Synods  and  Convocations  of  the  Church 
they  were  present  in  similar  force,  and  with  similar  rights  of 
voting,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  arguing  from  the 
Scottish  example  to  that  of  the  English  Church.  But  the  whole 
genius  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  is  radically  different  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  no  general 
presumption  can  be  drawn  from  what  is  possible  in  dealing 
with  one  organization  to  what  is  possible  in  dealing  w^ith  the 
other.  We  have  nothing  in  the  English  Church  corresponding 
with  the  institution  of  elders,  nothing  which  invests  laymen 
with  a  similar  authority  and  commission,  and  by  the  very 
nature   of  an    Episcopal    Church   we    cannot    have    iu    Th* 
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Msemblies  in  the  Church  of  Scotland — the  Kirk  Session,  the 
Presbytery,  and  the  General  Assembly — are  as  much  lay  as 
clerical ;  but  the  Convocation  Houses  of  the  English  Church 
would  remain  essentially  clerical,  however  they  might  be 
enlarged.  If,  indeed,  disestablishment  and  disendowmcnt 
•hould  come,  the  assemblies  of  the  reorganized  Church  would 
doubtless  be  so  constituted  as  to  give  to  the  laity  in  form  the 
power  they  would  then  possess  in  substance.  But  the  proposal 
we  have  to  deal  with  is  that  of  setting  purely  clerical  assemblies 
free,  under  the  control  of  a  mere  lay  veto,  while  the  Church 
remains  established.  From  this  point  of  view  alone,  the 
|B«cedents  urged  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  entirely 
indeTant. 

But  one  further  distinction  must  be  observed,  which  seems 
^Iso  to  have  escaped  notice  by  the  essayists.  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
M  we  have  seen,  considers  that  *■  the  Church  ought  to  claim  for 
lierself  such  subjects  as  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  of 
Other  authorized  formularies/  But,  according  to  Lord  Balfour 
lof  Burleigh,  no  such  power  is  possessed  by  the  General  Assembly 
UD  Scotland.     He  says  (p.  84)  that — 

*Thc  Act  of  1693  contains  a  provision  to  the  o£foct  that  after  that 
Edate  no  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  unloaa 
ihe  subscribes  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  declares  it 
lo  be  the  confession  of  his  faith ;  and  ministers  are  required  by  the 
pune  Act  to  own  the  Presbyterian  govemmont  of  the  Church,  and  to 
promise  that  tbey  *'  will  never  directly  or  indirectly  endeavour  the 
^prerjndice  or  subversion  thereof."  It  is  therefore  beyond  the  power 
^of  the  Church  during  the  continuance  of  the  alliauoe  with  the  State 
to  depart  by  any  decree  of  its  own  cither  from  the  Confession  of 
.Faith  or  &om  Presbyterian  Church  govormnent.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  long  as 
lit  remains  in  alliance  with  the  State,  is  strictly  subject  to  some 
of  the  chief  disabilities  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  release  the 
established  Church  of  England.  It  is  as  strictly  bound  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  English  Church  is 
ibonnd  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book.  But 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  a  very  explicit  and  a 
jrery  comprehensive  document,  and  an  assembly  which  has  no 
jpower  to  depart  from  it  by  any  decree  of  its  own  enjoys  a 
Wrictly  limited  degree  of  freedom.  If  we  could  have  a  similar 
guarantee  that  the  reformed  Convocations  of  the  Church  of 
ISngland  would  make  no  proposals  for  tampering  with  the 
lArticles  and  the  Prayer  Book,  that  they  would  not  raise  an 
Wgitation   for  some    changes    which   would   upset   the  existing 

Fice  of  doctrines  and  parties  in  the  Church,  and  then  throw 
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on  the  laity  or  the  Legislature  the  burden  and  the  inconvenience 
of  exercising  their  veto,  their  scheme  might  be  viewed  with  much 
less  apprehension.     But  no  such  guarantee  is,  or  can  be,  ofifered 
to  us ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  know  too  well   from  currei 
discussions  that  there  is  a  strong,  and  even  passionate,  agitati< 
in  the  Church  for   alterations  of  ritual  and  practice,  if  not 
doctrine,    which    the    mass    of    the    laity    regard    with  deep 
repugnance. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  specific 
proposals  of  this  volume  as  ill-considered,  unconstitutional, 
unsupported  by  any  precedent,  and  utterly  impracticable.  Bui 
we  are  anxious  to  add  that  they  appear  also  totally  annecessarr 
for  the  chief  practical  purposes  which  the  writers  have  in  view. 
Always  excepting  the  impossible  Dr.  Fry,  the  ultimate  objects 
which  the  writers  are  pursuing  so  earnestly  will  command  the 
general  sympathy  of  earnest  Churchmen.  Canon  Gore  concludes 
his  introductory  paper  by  specifying  the  scandals  which  urgently 
need  removal.     He  says  (p.  29)  : — 

'  Beal  scsndala  still  remain.  It  is  a  scandal  that  the  cures  of 
Bonis  should  be  bought,  like  common  merchandize,  in  the  open 
market — buuIs  for  whom  Ghrlgt  died.  It  is  a  scandal  that  the 
Church,  being  what  she  is,  should  be  so  tied  in  fetters  of  the  Bteto 
as  to  have  no  freedom  to  manage  the  affairs  committed  to  her  by 
Ohriet,  It  is  a  scnudal  that  the  faithful  laity  should  have  no  powor 
to  prevent  an  improper  appointment  to  the  pastoral  office,  or  to  oaow 
the  removal  of  what  is  no  pastor  but  an  incubus.  It  is  a  Bomdil 
that  the  worshipping  laity  should  be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  »n 
arbitrary  incumbent  who  simply  chooses  to  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
customary  worship.  It  is  a  Ecandal  that  a  pastor  should  be  subjected 
to  thu  imregulated  tyramiy  or  even  iusults  of  some  wealUiy  or 
violent  individual  among  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish.  These  are 
serious  black  blots  on  die  Church's  system.  These  are  scandals, 
and  what  is  worse,  or  better,  removable  scandals — scandals  which  it 
lies  with  us  to  remove.  When  will  Churchmen  wake  up  from  theil 
apathy?' 

Snme  of  the  expressions  in  this  earnest  appeal  are,  indeed^ 
rather  exaggerated.  A  subsequent  essayist,  Mr.  Sturge,  in  i> 
very  lucid  article  on  the  Reform  of  Patronage,  obsen'es, 
respecting  the  sale  of  advowsons  (p.  224),  thai — 

'the  policy  of  retaining  private  patronage,  and  at  the  same  tin* 
rendering  rights  of  patronage  inalienable,  would  land  us  in  U 
impoMe  infinitely  worse.  Free  sale  in  advowsons,  under  preaeal 
oouditions,  is  as  necessary  as  free  sale  in  land.'  fl 

So  that,  as  be  says  again  (p.  22i>),  '  private  patronage  and  the 
right  of  sale  must  stand  and  fall  together.'      In  the  debate  ia 
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the  House  of  Lords  the  other  daj,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Benefices  Bill,  Lord  Salisbury  made  some  trenchant  observa- 
tions to  a  like  effect.  There  is  a  similar  exaggeration  in  the 
complaint  that  the  Church  has  *  no  freedom  to  manage  the  affairs 
committed  to  her  by  Christ.'  The  most  important  of  tbe 
affairs  committed  to  her  by  Christ — the  offices  of  being — 

'  messengers,  watchmen,  and  stowards  of  the  Lord,  to  teach  and  l>o 
premonish,  to  feed  and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family,  to  seek  for 
Obrist's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for  his  children  who 
are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world,  that  they  may  be  saved 
through  Ohrisfc  for  ever ' — 

these  functions,  committed  to  every  priest  at  his  ordination, 
the  clergy  are  not  only  free  to  discharge,  but  they  do  discbarge 
them  with  an  energy  and  a  self-devotion  which  command  tbe 
general  respect  of  tbe  public.  But  putting  these  exaggera- 
tions aside,  what  is  there  to  prevent  reasonable  reforms  in  the 
points  in  question  from  being  carried  out  under  our  existing 
constitution  ?  Tbe  Benefices  Bill,  as  we  have  observed,  goes 
far  to  remedy  the  scandals  relating  to  the  sale  of  livings,,  and 
gives  new  and  valuable  powers  to  tbe  laity  for  resisting 
improper  appointments.  If  one  such  reform  is  practicable, 
why  not  others? 

So  again  with  respect  to  the  complaint  that  the  laity  are 
Utterly  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  incumbent  '  who  simply 
chooses  to  cause  a  revolution  in  the  customary  worship.'  VVe 
may  indeed  observe  that  there  is  a  curious  irony  in  the  circum- 
stance that  this  reform  should  be  so  urgently  pressed  by  a  body 
of  High-Churchmen.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  even  the 
moderate  ritual  now  common  in  the  Church  of  England  would 
never  have  been  introduced  if  '  the  worshipping  laity '  had 
possessed  the  right  to  forbid  *  revolutions  in  customary  worship.* 
The  first  High  Church  advances  in  ritual  were  made,  in  most 
cases,  in  tbe  teeth  of  protesting  congregations.  It  is  question- 
able^  for  a  similar  reason,  whether  it  would  be  conducive  to  the 
life  and  movement  of  thought  in  the  Church  to  restrain 
materially  the  absolute  rights  of  private  patronage.  Tbe 
appointment  of  an  incumbent  of  an  entirely  different  school 
(rota  his  predecessor  may  occasion  some  temporary  incon- 
venience, but  has  the  advantage,  at  all  events,  of  enabling  tbe 
people  to  hear  more  than  one  side  of  truth,  and  to  appreciate 
more  than  one  type  of  ceremonial.  Within  limits — such  limits 
as  are  prescribed  and  enforced  by  law — it  is  not  undesirable 
that  congregations  should  be  unable  to  stereotype  the  worship 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.     But  here,  too,  what  is 
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to  prevent  the  establishment  of  voluntary  parochial  coancil 
through  which  the  laity  in  parishes  and  congregations 
exercise  a  very  eflective  influence  over  the  worship  in  church, 
and  the  administration  of  Church  affairs  ?  The  practical 
abolition  of  the  vestry,  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Church 
rates,  has  had  very  unforttanate  consequences,  in  releasing  the 
clergy  from  that  practical  control  which  was  involved  in  their 
having  to  naeet  their  parishioners  face  to  face  and  to  answer 
publicly  for  their  actions.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  some- 
thing of  the  kind  should  not  be  restored,  in  the  first  instance 
voluntarily,  and  afterwards,  perhaps,  by  legislation.  As  we 
write,  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has 
accepted  some  amendments  made  by  the  Upper  House  in 
resolutions  respecting  parochial  councils  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Lower  House  last  February.  These  resolutions,  thoi 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  are  as  fallows : — 

'  That  this  House  earnestly  desires  to  impress  upon  the  paroohiil 
clergy  the  importance  of  securing  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of 
lay  Churchmen,  in  the  maimer  in  which,  in  each  parish,  may  be  b«t 
adapted  to  its  wants ;  and  that  one  mode  by  which  this  end  might  be 
accomplished  would  he  the  formation  of  parochial  church  conncLlfi.' 

And— 


*  That  the  initiative  in  forming  such  cooncila  should  rest 
incumbent,  Buhjoct  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.' 

As  first  passed  by  the  Lower  House,  the  second  resolution 
proposed  that  the  power  of  dissolving  such  councils,  as  well  m 
of  initiating  them,  should  rest  with  the  incumbent,  and  that  is 
any  case,  on  the  voidancc  of  a  benefice,  the  council  should  cease 
to  exist.  But  the  Upper  House  omitted  these  two  provisions, 
and  the  Lower  House  has  accepted  the  amendment  The 
result  is  that  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  agreed  to  • 
recommendation  that  standing  Church  councils  should  be  con- 
stituted in  all  parishes,  which  would  exist  permanently  from 
one  incumbency  to  another,  and  would  thus  maintain  a 
continuous  lay  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Such  a 
recommendation  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  the  cler*v, 
and  to  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  some  such  arrangement « 
is  proposed.  It  is  much  better  that  it  should  at  first  be  tried 
voluntarily  and  tentatively,  than  that,  at  the  outset,  it  shonld  be 
imposed  on  all  parishes  by  the  sort  of  self-government  which 
the  essayists  desire.  In  short,  all  the  *  scandals  '  which  Mr.  Gore 
denounces — so  far  as  they  really  deserve  his  denunciatioi 
might  very  well  be  removed  by  the  patient  use  of  the  influen 
at  present  available ;  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  he 
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removed  than  if  the  attention  of  the  Church  were  distracted  by 
a  vehement  controversy  on  such  constitutional  changes  a»  are 
proposed  in  this  volume. 

But,  besides  the  mere  removal  of  'scandals,'  we  heartily 
concar,  on  the  whole,  in  the  high  ideal  which  Canon  Gore 
holds  up  as  the  standard  at  which  we  should  aim.  He  says 
(p.  28):- 

*  The  apostolic  ideal  of  the  Church  is  written  for  ever.  All  the 
mraabers  are  fellow  citizens  witli  the  saints,  that  is,  citizens,  with  the 
reeponsibilities  of  citizenship,  in  the  city  of  God.  All  together  make 
np  the  rojral  and  priestly  people  for  worship  and  for  discipline.  All 
together  constitate  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  light,  which  is 
to  make  unceasing  aggressions  on  tbo  kingdom  of  darkness  and  sin. 
And  what  have  we  as  things  are  ?  Clergymen  so  idonttfied  with  the 
work  of  the  Church  that  to  enter  into  that  order  is  still  called  *'  going 
into  the  Church  " — clergymen,  I  say,  actually  teaching  and  ruling, 
well  or  badly;  and  flocks  ministered  to,  mostly  passively.  But 
where  is  the  Church  disciplining  itself,  worshipping,  believing,  con- 
ferring, and  acting,  as  one  body  ?  The  Apostolic  ideal  we  Churchmen 
must  resolve  and  ponder,  and  we  must  walk  in  the  steps  of  disestab- 
lished or  non-established  Churches  of  our  own  communion  in  reviving 
its  reality.  The  very  beauty  of  the  ideal  will  fascinate  our  dull 
imftginations  and  stimulate  our  flagging  wills.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  experiments  of  the  Churches  in  communiou  with  our  own.  in 
the  direction  of  its  realization  are  certainly  encouraging.' 

The  latter  words,  indeed,  seem  almost  a  confession  that  the  precise 
ideal  at  which  Canon  Gore  and  his  colleagues  aim  is  unattain- 
able without  disestablishment,  and  this  appears  to  us,  in  fact,  the 
essential  inconsistency  of  their  position.  They  are  throughout 
proposing  to  introduce  the  methods  and  the  rights  of  a  dises- 
tablished Church  into  the  system  of  an  established  one.  There 
is,  we  must  needs  say,  an  apparent  tendency  to  exaggeration 
and  inaccuracy  of  thought  throughout  the  volume.  But  the  ideal 
of  united  work,  united  worship,  and  united  self-discipline 
among  clergy  and  laity  is  one  which  is  none  the  less  worthy  of 
enthusiastic  pursuit,  and  one,  we  believe,  which  is  capable,  under 
our  present  system,  of  increasing  attainment.  We  cannot  indeed 
contemplate  so  contentedly,  as  Mr.  Gore  and  his  friends 
seem  to  do,  the  exclusion  from  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
the  'city  of  God'  of  all  Englishmen  who  cannot  declare 
themselves  in  full  communion  with  the  Established  Church.  We 
cannot  contemplate  as  desirable  in  itself,  or  conducive  even  to  his 
own  views,  so-called  reforms  which  would  accentuate  more 
than  ever  the  division  between  the  Established  Church  and  the 
chief  Nonconformist  bodies ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  the 
day  will  come  when  an  earnest  effort  at  greater  union  between  the 
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religious  forces  of  the  nation,  not  including,  of  course,  the  i^r^ 
concilable  Romish  communion,  will  he  made.  But  meanvvhilr, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  working  heartily  in  the 
direction  of  combining  all  who  will  join  with  them,  within  their 
parishes,  in  common  worship  and  informal  discipline,  and  all 
together  acting  in  unceasing  aggression  upon  the  *  kingdom  uf 
darkness  and  sin.'  We  are  bound  to  add  that  the  chief  difficuUiei 
in  the  way  of  such  union  are  created  by  the  clergy  themselvej— 
by  the  Romanizing  Innovations  which  have  so  deeply  undermined 
lay  confidence,  by  assumptions  and  arbitrary  actions  which  the 
wisest  among  them  deplore.  But  where  these  dangers  ate 
avoided,  there  is  perhaps  no  position  in  the  world  which  ofen 
more  opportunities  for  the  holy  crusade  of  which  Canon  Gore 
speaks  than  that  of  an  incumbent  in  the  English  Chnrcii. 
Let  a  clergyman  be  zealous  in  his  work,  considerate  of  tb 
wishes  and  habits  of  his  parishioners,  gentle  and  genial,  and 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  assistance  he  can  command,  or  to  the 
good  he  can  do.  But  for  that  purpose  he  will  do  best  to  keep 
aloof  from  agitations  for  constitutional,  and  still  more  Tot 
socialistic  changes.  He  will  make  his  people  feel  that  hii 
whole  mind  is  fixed  on  those  great  interests  of  morality  &»! 
religion,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Church  was  ca.lled  iotn 
existence  by  its  Lord  and  Master ;  and  if  this  spirit  prevaili 
generally  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  there  will,  we  believe,  be 
less  and  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  legislative  amendmenti 
of  the  existing  relations  of  Church  and  State  as  may  prove  to 
be  really  desirable. 


^^^  'THE 

igUAETERLY    REVIEW. 

mft.  L — 1.    British    Museum     Catalogue    of   Printed    Boohs. 

London,  1881-1898. 
S,  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Con- 
stitution   and    Government   of  the    British    Museum.     With 
Minutes  of  Evidence.     London,  1850. 
^.  Central hatahge   und  Titeldrucke:  geschichtliche  ErSrterungen 
praktische    Vorschlage  in  HinbUck  auf  die  Herstelhmg 
les    Gesammtkatahgs   der    P/cussischen    toissenschaftlichen 
}ibliotheken.     Von  Fritz  Afilkau.     Leipzig,  1898. 

HE  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  though  equalled  or 
excelled  in  some  special  departments  by  one  or  another 
^eat  institution  elsewhere,  has  no  peer  or  rival  as  an  immense 
[•torehouse  of  books  in  all  languages  and  in  every  class  of 
"teralure.  Founded  on  the  library  of  an  eminent  physician, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  consisting  chiefly  of  works  on  medicine  and 
*»amral  history,  it  has  grown  by  the  influx  of  royal  and  private 
«>lIections,  by  the  operation  of  the  Copyright  Acts,  and, 
*^«ring  the  last  half-century,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  annual 
P^nt  for  purchases  which  the  Treasury  places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Trustees.  The  Catalogue  which  reflects  this  vast  and 
•"aried  growth  has,  since  1881,  been  in  process  of  transforma- 
'lOQ  from  manuscript  into  print ;  and  that  process  is  now  on 
f«e  eve  of  completion.  The  history  of  the  Catalogue  is  not 
^^itbout  interest.  Its  present  and  prospective  condition  is  also 
^  subject  which  well  deserves  attentive  consideration. 
,  The  British  Museum  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  15th 
^f  January,  1759.  From  a  minute  recorded  by  the  Trustees  on 
•oe  21st  of  June  following,  it  appears  that  the  officials  of  the 
•fuseum  were  required  to  attend  for  six  hours  daily,  and  that 
bar  of  these  hours  were  to  be  occupied  in  conducting  visitors 
er  the  building.  The  Trustees  added  that  *  the  two  vacant 
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hours  (if  it  is  not  thought  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  ofBccrj) 
might  very  usefully  be  employed  by  them  in  better  ranging  the 
several  collections,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Manu- 
scripts, and  preparing  the  catalogues  for  publication,  which  lut 
the  Committee  think  so  necessary  a  work,  that,  till  it  is  pr* 
formed,  the  several  collections  can  be  but  imperfectly  useful  U) 
the  public'     The  Trustees  hoped  that  this  suggestion  as  to  tlie 

*  two  vacant  hours  *  would  not  be  regarded  as  *  a  wanton  or 
useless  piece  of  severity.'  The  modest  though  frank  manner  ij 
which  they  indicate  their  view  as  to  the  utility  of  catalog 
betokens  a  sense  that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  some' 
difference  of  opinion  might  be  apprehended.  The  first  printd 
Catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library  appeared  twenty-eight  vein 
later,  in  1787.  It  was  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  was  execiiUd 
by  three  persons,  two-thirds  of  whose  time  was  (as  we  have 
seen)  demanded  for  other  duties.  Every  allowance  is  dof  to 
the  shortcomings  of  a  work  done  under  such  conditions;  bat 
one  or  two  of  the  errors  are  quaint  enough  to  deserve  mentio 
as  illustrnting  the  standnrd.  A  William  Bedloe,  who  wr 
against  Mahometan  ism  in  1615,  was  confounded  with  tbf 
William  Bedloe  who  gave  false  evidence  against  Roe 
Catholics  in  1678,  *  The  London  Prodigal' and  '  Mucedor 
were  entered  as  works  of  Shakespeare.  A  book  printed  in  151 
bears  the  title,  *  Memoires  et  remonstrances  sur  le  fail  de  la 
paii,  faites  par  les  deputes  de  ce  grand  Roy  Emmanu 
Admirable  Prince  de  Paix,  Roy  des  Roys,  Seigneur  des  Sej] 
neurs,  et  addressees  aux  Eglises  reformees  de  France;  el 
pais  bas»'  The  cataloguers  unhappily  confounded  EmmaDV 
Prince  of  Peace,  with  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal ;  and 
entrv  of  the  book  stood  as  follows :  *  Emanuel,  LnsitJ 
Rex.  Memoires  et  remonstrances  sur  Ic  fait  de  la  Paix. 
1575.*     A  German,  writing  in  Latin,  had  entitled  his  treatii 

*  Schediasma  de  Pastoribus  Paganis,*  adding  on  the  title-pa 
immediately  after  those  words,  '  vulgo   von    Dorff-Priestem" 
and  adding  elsewhere,  '  De  Pastoribus  paganis  quaedam  coil 
mentari    dum    aggredior,    nemo    me    Ethnicorum    Sacerdolci 
innuere  putabit.'     But  all  his  precautions  were  in  vain. 
Catalogue  registered  his  labours  under  the  head  of  *  Pagani-' 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Catalogue  of  1787  held  the  6c 
till  1807.  Anew  Catalogue  was  then  commenced  by  Sir  Hco 
Ellis  and  Mr.  Baber  :  this  was  completed  in  1819,  and  publisbd 
in  seven  octavo  volumes.  It  was  compact  and  handy  ;  butilj 
errors  and  defects  could  not  long  escape  notoriety*  Four  y* 
later  the  Ltbrarv  received  a  great  accession.  In  1823  GeoJ] 
IV.  presented   to   the  Museum  the  library  collected   at  Boc 
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iingham  House   bj  George  III.,  comprising  upwards   of  65,000 
jToIumes  and   some  20,000  pamphlets.     This    gift    invigorated, 
|the  demand  for  a  more  accurate  and   more  complete  inventory^ 
jof  all  the  literary  treasures  which  the  Museum  possessed.     The 
question  was  as  to  the  form  which  it  should  take.     A  catalogue 
fliiaj  be  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  titles  or  authors  of  books,, 
I  irrespective  of  subject;  or  it  ma^  be  a  list  in  which  books  are. 
classified  under  their    respective  subjects,,   such  as  Chemistry^ 
(History,    Mathematics.     At    the    present    day    it    is    generally 
jsigreed  that  a  catalogue  of  the  second  or  'classed  '  kind,  though, 
[of  the  highest  intrinsic  value,  presupposes,  as  a  condition  of  ita 
ifull  utility,  a  catalogue  of  the  first  or  simply  alphabetical  kind. 
[The  classed  catalogue  should  serve  as  an  index  to  the  alpha- 
betical catalogue,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.     Seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,   however,  a  different  opinion    was    in    vogue.      The 
iclassed  catal«)gue  was  regarded   by  many  men    of   letters,    not 
.only  as  the  most  convenient,  but  as  all-sufKcing.      In  1824  th 
Rev«  T.  Hartwell   Home,  a  bibliographer  of   high  repute  for 
xoetbod  and  diligence,  was  engaged  as  a  temporary  assistant  ai 
the  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  new  Catalogue,  oa 
the  principle  of  classification   by  subjects.     Among    his    col- 
leagues were  Mr.  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  Mr.  (afterwardf. 
Sir)  Frederic  Madden,  and  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.   The  task  of  sorting- 
the    titles    under    the    various    subjects    proved    laborious    and 
icostly  ;  when  7,()00Z.  had  been  spent  upon  that  operation  alone' 
it  was  still  only  half  finished.     An  instructive  glimpse  of  the 
diiBculties  which   beset    the    classifier   of   books    according    ti> 
(ubjccts  is  afforded  by  a  report   which  Mr,  Home  made  to  the 
Trustees  in  l^oi.      During  the  preceding  year  he  had  classified 
i  the  b«x)ks  in  '  chemical  and  medical  philosophy  '  under  twenty 
divisions,  which  included  the    following:   'Treatises    on    Pier 
thora  ■  ;  *  Treatises  of    the  Vis  Medicatrix   Naturie ' ;  *  Use    o| 
Flagellation,    Friction,    and    Philtres.'      In    July,    1834,    the 
Trustees  decided  that  it  was  undesirable  to  spend  more  money 
on  the  claased  Catalogue,  and  that  project  came  to  an  end.    The 
•ituatloa  was   now  this.     The  Catalogue  of  Ellis  and   Baber, 
finished  in  1819,  was  the  fullest  which  the  Library  possessed  ; 
but    it    was    utterly    unsatisfactory,    and     the    Trustees     wer^ 
anxioas  to  provide  an  adequate  Catalogue  at  the  earliest  possibly 
date.      It  was  already  felt,  indeed,  that  the  question  was  one  " 
national    importance.      In    the   sessions   of   1835    and    1836 
Parliajnentary  Committee  had  inquired  into  the  condition  an 
fnanagement  of  the  Museum.     Valuable  evidence  regarding  ^^^^ 
ijuopoced  Catalogue,  and  a  mass    of   statistics   concerning   th^ 
phief  libraries  of  the  Continent,  were  laid  before  the  Committeti^ 
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by  a  remarkable  man,  destined  to  exert  a  memorable  inflaeoce 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  great  institution  to  which  he  gave  the 
beit  years  of  his  Ufe. 

Anthony  Panizzi  was  born  at  Brescello,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  in  1797.  In  1823  he  came  to  England,  an  olmojt 
destitute  political  refugee,  and  at  first  maintained  himself  bv 
teaching  his  own  language  at  Liverpool,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  learning  English.  When  University  College  was 
founded  in  1828,  Panizzi,  through  Lord  Brougham's  influence, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Italian.  A  few  years  later  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  British  Museum  as  an  'extra  assistant 
librarian."  In  1837  he  succeeded  Mr.  Baber  as  Keeper  of 
Printed  Books.  Nothing  could  more  significantly  attest 
Panizzi's  versatile  powers  of  mind  and  force  of  character  than 
the  simple  fact  that  he  should  have  reached  this  importtnt 
position  within  fourteen  years  from  the  date  when  he  landed  in 
this  country,  a  stranger  without  resources  or  prospects  of  »nv 
kind,  and  unable  to  speak  our  language.  He  entered  on  bit 
new  duties  at  a  critical  moment.  That  a  new  Catalogue  ougbt 
to  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  was  agreed  on  all  hands;  but 
Panizzi  saw  that  the  first  requisite  was  a  clear  and  defiaile 
statement  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Catalogue  should  l» 
based.  Aided  by  four  colleagues  (Messrs.  Winter  Jones,  Wsiti, 
Parry,  and  Edwards),  he  accordingly  drew  up  a  code  of  rales. 
It  has  been  said  of  this  code,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  it 
has  formed  ever  since  *  the  foundation  of  scientific  cataloguing." 
No  system  so  precise  or  so  complete  had  been  attempted  befon-. 
It  was  inevitable  that  this  new  organoa  of  a  difficult  and  odIt 
half-developed  art  should  be  complex.  The  number  of  rul« 
formulated  by  Panizzi  and  his  assistants  was  no  less  than 
ninety-one.  About  one-third  of  these  relate  merely  to  arrange- 
ment ;  the  remainder  deal  with  a  multitude  of  those  intricate 
questions  which  confront  the  cataloguer  of  a  vast  and  miscel- 
laneous library.  So  far  from  being  needlessly  elaborate,  tlip 
code  fell  short  of  providing  for  many  cases  which  might  arise: 
but  it  remains  a  signal  achievement,  a  permanent  landmark  i" 
the  field  of  work  which  it  concerns.  Within  the  last  few  yea" 
these  rules  have  been  simplified  by  the  labours  of  a  committee 
of  experts  selected  from  the  staff  of  the  Printed  Book  Depart- 
ment ;  but  the  amended  rules  provide  for  all  the  cases  wbicli 
Panizzi  thought  it  needful  to  determine,  and  for  many  which 
have  arisen  since  his  time. 

It  was  evident  that,  if  the  new  Catalogue  was  to  be  execate*! 
with  methodical  thoroughness,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  tk 
new  code,  no  very  rapid    progress  could  be  expected  in  til 
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[earlier  ttages,  nor  until  the  workers  had  become  familiar  with 

the  new  svsTem,     On  the  other  hand,  the  Trustees  of  tire  Museum 

were  anxious   to  see  the  new  Catalog^ue    finished  as    soon    as 

possible  ;  and   their  impatience  was  shared   by  the  public.      It 

was  understood   that  December,  1844,  was  the  date  by  which 

the  whole  Catalogue  must  be   printed.     The  printing  was  to 

proceed   alphabetically.     As  soon  as  the  letter  A  went  to  the 

printers,  the  correction  of  the  press  began  to  absorb  much  of  the 

labour  which  should  have  been  given  to  making  the  Catalogue. 

The  pressure  of  the  time-limit,  hurrying  and  harassing  the  staff 

I  of  the  Museum,  was,  in  fact,  incompatible  with  the  best  standard 

of  work.     Adherence  to  strict  alphabetical  order  also  occasioned 

much  delay,    by  compelling    the    books  to  be  brought    to  the 

cataloguers  ;  when  afterwards,  upon  its  abandonment,  they  sac 

'down    before  the  books,  progress    was    much  more  rapid.     In 

j  1841  the  first  volume,  containing  the  letter  A,  was  published. 

It  could  not,  of  course,  contain  those  titles  under  A  which  had 

I  come  in  after  it  was  printed  ;  but  its  deficiencies  on  this  account 

I  were  larger  than  had  been  anticipated.      On  other  grounds,  too, 

it  met  with  a  good  deal  of  unfavourable  criticism.      .\o  further 

volume  was  published.     The  project  of  a  new  printed  Catalogue 

i  had  been  a  fiasco. 

i  Panizzi,  who  had  loyally  done  the  bidding  of  the  Trustees, 
'  was  probably  not  much  surprised,  and  cannot  have  been  much 
I  disappointed,  at  this  result.  From  the  outset  his  pers(»nal 
i  opinion  had  been  opposed  to  printing  the  Catalogue.  In  a 
report  of  November  17th,  1837,  he  had  declared  that  the  public 
could  not  reasonably  be  asked  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  a  work. 
He  regarded  the  question  strictly  from  the  point  of  %  lew  of  the 
Aluseum,  its  administrators,  and  its  visitors,  leaving  wholly  out 
of  account  the  benefits  which  a  printed  Museum  Catalogue 
might  confer  on  learned  institutions  and  on  men  uf  letters  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Hence  it  was  enough  for  him 
that  the  Museum  should  possess  a  manuscript  Catalogue,  com- 
piled with  the  utmost  care  on  the  best  plan,  and  maintained 
in  completeness  by  manuscript  entries  of  the  accessions.  The 
failure  of  the  rival  scheme  in  1841  was  favourable  to  that 
ideal ;  but  the  controversy  between  Panizzi  and  the  Trustees 
as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  print  and  manuscript 
continued  for  some  time  longer.  In  a  report  to  the  Trustees 
on  March  6th,  1847,  Panizzi  stated  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  a  manuscript  Catalogue  finished  by  the  end  of  1854, 
but  that  it  could  not  be  fully  prepared  for  the  press  before 
1^60.  The  correction  of  each  volume  for  the  press  would  occupy 
*.  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  would  be  seventy. 

The 
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The  publication  of  the  Catalogue  coultl  not,  therefore, 
completed  before  1895,  and  the  Catalogue  published  in  1891 
would  represent  the  state  of  the  Library  in  1854.  Experiei 
has  since  shown  that  the  period  of  thirty-five  years,  which 
Panizzi  here  assumes  as  the  shortest  within  which  the  Catalogue 
of  his  own  day  could  be  printed,  exceeds,  in  the  ratio  of  about 
seven  to  four,  the  period  which  will  actually  have  been  occupied 
in  printing  a  Catalogue  enormously  vaster  than  any  which  he 
could  have  contemplated.  But  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  in 
1847,  his  hypothetical  statistics  were  impressive.  And,  just  M 
that  time,  events  which  seemed  to  menace  his  authority  resulted 
in  strengthening  it.  From  1847  to  1849  a  Royal  Commission 
sat  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Museum.  The  appointment 
of  a  foreigner  to  a  high  post  at  the  Museum  had  been  unpopular; 
Panizzi,  though  a  man  of  rare  social  gifts,  was  sometimes 
arbitrary  and  despotic;  that  capacity  for  large  ideas,  which 
combined  with  mastery  of  the  minutest  details,  was  associati 
also  with  some  rather  narrow  prejudices,  and  in  particular  witb 
a  very  inadequate  sensibility  to  the  claims  of  Science.  He  bi 
many  foes,  and  during  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  Commissi 
his  conduct  in  his  office  was  fiercely  assailed  from  sevr 
quarters.  He  came  off  with  flying  colours.  Not  only  was  he 
completely  vindicated,  but  his  reputation  was  greatly  enhanced. 
Thenceforth  bis  influence  at  the  Museum  was  predominant. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  manuscript  Catalogue,   based  upon  his 
rules,    and    carefully  supervised    by    him,   had     been    steatlil 
progressing.     In  1850,  only  nine  years  after  the  appearance 
that  solitary  and  ill-starred  volume  with  which  the  publicati 
of  the   printed   Catalogue  began  and  ended,  one  hundred  a 
fifty  volumes  of  the  new  manuscript  Catalogue  were  placed  in 
the  Reading  Room. 

We  hold  that  Panizzi's  policy  in  this  matter  was  ritiated 
a  fundamental  error  of  principle.  The  catalogue  of  a  ^i 
national  library,  such  as  that  which  grows  year  by  year  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  a  comprehensive  index  to  the  sources  of 
knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  which  ought  to  be  made  a* 
widely  available  as  possible.  Its  use  should  not  be  confined  to 
those  who  can  consult  it  within  the  walls  of  its  stately 
A  catalogue  which  exists  only  in  manuscript  defeats  some 
the  most  important  purposes  which  such  a  list  sbould  serve. 
For  the  moment,  however,  let  us  leave  this  vital  consideration 
aside,  and  grant  Panizzi's  postulate,  that  the  Catalogue  exisii 
for  use  at  the  Museum  alone.  On  that  assumption  his 
ference  for  manuscript  is  intelligible,  when  it  is  viewed  wi 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  day.     Every  cst&l 
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jrblch  is  to  be  pruited  mu«t  fiwt  be  written ;  and  Panizzi 
re^rded  printing  as  a  costly  and  laborious  task  superadded  to 
the  task  o?  writing, — one,  too,  whicb  must  necessarily  be  of  such 
duration  as  to  make  it  inevitable  that  the  Catalogue,  when 
.wholly  printed,  should  already  be  in  great  part  antiquated. 
,Nor  did  Panizzi  in  1850  foresee  that  rapid  and  immense 
expansion  of  the  Library  which,  even  within  his  own  life-time, 
was  to  make  a  manuscript  Catalogue  no  longer  possible,  and  to 
^render  the  adoption  of  print  indispensable. 

That  event  was  hastened   by  two  causes,  both  of  which  he 
*iiad  himself  set  in  motion.     An   admirable   report   which    he 
, presented  to  the  Trustees  in  liJ45  called  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary deficiencies  of  the  Museum  Library  in  general  litera- 
ture,  and    led    to   the   Treasury  making   an    annual   grant  of 
10,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.     The  growth  of  the 
^collection  was  thus   a^ccelerated.    The  bulk  of  the  manuscript 
I  Catalogue  was  further  increased  by  a  measure,  excellent  in  itself, 
^  which   Panizzi  adopted.     Accessions  were  to  be  registered  by 
islips  pasted  on  the  leaf  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  easily 
,  be  removed  and  shifted  from   place  to  place,  so  as  to  avoid 
Ulisturbing  the  alphabetical  order.     Such  slips,  when  placed  on 
each  side  of  a  leaf,  trebled  its  thickness ;  moreover,  they  were 
I  pasted  somewhat  widely  apart,  and  were  written  without  much 
,  regard    to   saving   of  space.     Thus    not    only  the    number   of 
'accessions,  but  the   mode  of  recording  them,  rapidly  swelled 
[the  dimensions  of  the  Catalogue.     The  150  volumes  of  written 
[Catalogue  which  existed  in  1850  had   in  1875   become   about 
12250,  and  the  single  letter  B  then  occupied  as  much  space  as  the 
I  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  Catalogue  which  had  been  written 
jop  to  1850.     But  this  unmanageable  growth  in  bulk  was  not 
the  only  objection.     Manuscript  had  become  more  costly  than 
print.     The    system   of   movable   written   slips    required   end- 
less  labour  in   transcribing,   incorporating,   shifting,   relaying, 
binding,  and    rebinding.     The   great   expense    had    been    the 
,«abject  of   frequent   communications   from    the    Treasury.      In 
j  1875,  Mr.  Richard  Garnett,  who  had  then  lately  become  the 
.Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room,  represented,  in  a  report, 
;  that  the  space  available  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Catalogue 
was  all  but  exhausted,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  imperative  to 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  work  by  printing  at  least  a  part  of  it. 
In  1878  he  renewed  these  representations,  with  the  approval  of 
Sir    Charles    Newton,    who    was    then    acting    as    Principal 
Librarian, — a  post  which  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was   filled 
by  ibe  appointment  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Edward  Bond. 

Mr.  Bond  had  long  held  that  the  Catalogue  ought  to  be  printed, 

— being 
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—being  led  to  that  opinion,  not  only  b^?  tbe  practical  reasoos  just 
noticed,  but  also  hy  considerations  of  a  literary  kind.     As 
result  of  negotiations  between  Mr,  Bond  and  the  Trea$UTT 
was  decided  that  in  future  tbe  annual  accessions  to  theCatalo| 
should  be  registered  on  printed,  instead  of  written,  slips.     T 
measure  came  into  operation  in  1880.     At  that  time,  no  ipaa 
remained  in  the  Reading  Room  for  even  one  additional  voIoim 
of  the  Catalogue.     Ttie  plan  of  printing  accessions,  introduced 
many  years  earlier  in  some  libraries  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  in  use  since  18fil  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
which  was  the  first  in  Europe  (as  Dr.  MiEkau  notes)  to  adopt 
it ;    it   had    also    been    established,    four    years    later,    in  the 
University   Library   at   Glasgow.     The    initial    step  was  thus 
taken  towards  controlling   the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  Museom 
Catalogue. 

The  next   step  was  the  decision  of  the  Treasury    that 
merely    the    accessions,    but    the    Catalogue    itself,    should 
printed.     For  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  printing  the  ai 
sions,    an  annual    grant    was    assigned,    which    has    risen 
gradual  increments,  to  tbe  sum  of  3000/.  a  year.     The  printi 
of  the  Catalogue  began  in  January  1881.     The  work  did  r 
proceed,    at    first,    in    the    alphabetical    order    of    the    letters. 
Practical  necessity  dictated  that  those  letters  should  be  taken 
first  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript  Catalogue  was  hugeit^j 
An  economic  reason  further  prescribed  that  most  of  the  lettei^H 
first  sent  to  press  should  be  taken  from  the  latter  extremity  0^^ 
the  alphabet.     In  that  part  of  the  alphabet  there  was  a  large 
number  of  titles  in  manuscript  which  had  not  yet  been  printed, 
as  accessions,  on  separate  slips  ;  and  so  it  was  still  possible  to 
avoid   the  expense  of  printing  them  twice  over — first  on  si 
and  then  in  the  body  of  the  work.     Thus  one  of  the  earli 
volumes  to  be  printed   was  that  which   contained   the  arti 
'  Virgilius.*     But,    when    these    urgent    cases    had    Ijeen  dei 
with,   the   order   of   printing   became,  as    Mr.    Bond    desired, 
approximately  alphabetical,  subject  to  the  proviso  that,  wheif 
convenient,  different  parts  of  the  same  letter  should   be  taketi 
up  simultaneously.     Tbe  process  of  preparing  tbe  manuscript 
lor  the  press  has  necessarily  been  laborious.     In  the  first  pUw, 
a  literary  and  bibliographical  revision  is  required,  as  can  eftsilj 
be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  written  Cata- 
logue had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  h»d 
employed  at  least  as  many  different  workers.     Then  it  is  necei- 
sary  to  verify  with  the  utmost  care  the  order  of  the  several  entrie»i 
since  transposition,  after  the  type  was  set,  would  entail  hea 
expense*     Lastly,  there  is  the  correction  of  the  press,  whii 
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demands  all  the  more  vigilance  since  the  Museum  is  almost 
always  content  with  a  single  *  revise.*  Several  of  the  best 
assistants  devote  their  whole  time  to  these  labours.  With 
much  practical  wisdom,  it  has  been  recognized  that,  in  a  vast 
undertaking  of  this  nature,  speed  and  regularity  are  the  first 
essentials.  If  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection  in  details  had 
been  set  up,  the  work  would  have  been  indefinitely  protracted, 
and  must  have  sunk  under  the  accumuSated  mass  of  arrears. 
Hence  all  pretension  to  minute  accuracy  has  been  steadily 
disclaimed.  For  example,  when  the  title  of  a  black-letter  book 
is  quoted,  a  specialist  would  wish  to  know  where  each  line  on 
the  original  title-page  ends ;  but  the  Museum  Catalogue  does 
not  attempt  to  show  this.  Again,  I  and  J  had  at  the  outset  been 
treated  as  a  single  letter;  U  and  V  had  been  similarly  treated; 
and  this  system  has  been  maintained,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
theoretically  it  would  be  better  to  alter  it.  To  all  microscopic 
criticism  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  ha%'e  an  incontrovertible 
answer,  viz.,  that,  if  the  aim  had  been  to  make  the  work  fault- 
less, it  could  never  have  been  done  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  executed  in  a  manner  on  which  the  Museum  may  well 
be  congratulated,  and  of  which  the  nation  may  reasonably  be 
proud. 

The  printed  Catalogue  is  accessible  in  two  forms.  One  is 
that  of  a  large  quarto,  printed,  in  double  columns,  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper.  A  *  Part '  or  volume  seldom  contains  more  than 
300  columns :  the  average  number  of  columns  in  a  volume  is 
about  250,  and  that  of  entries  about  5000.  In  this  form  the 
Catalogue  is  sold  to  subscribers  of  3?.  lO*.  a  year ;  a  certain 
number  of  copies  is  also  presented,  chiefly  to  public  libraries. 
The  number  of  Parts  issued  annually  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  printing  was  fifteen  ;  the  amount  of  the  printing  grant  at 
that  time  did  not  admit  of  more.  But,  since  then,  the  average 
annual  number  of  Parts  has  been  about  thirty.  Such  a  rale  ol" 
publication  implies  notable  energy  and  diligence.  It  beooiBC» 
still  more  remarkable  when  it  is  found  to  have  been  tnMaifd 
through  a  series  of  years.  There  is,  indeed,  every  iuuaiivf  U> 
expedition.  Speed  is  here  the  best  economy  ;  since  aatjwt«f 
the  annual  printing  grant  (3,000/.)  which  may  be 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  reverts  to  the  T 
i*  lost  to  the  Museum. 

The  other  form  of  the  Catalogue  is  for  use  ui  ' 
Room.  A  certain  number  of  copies  of  each  qaMtt»|Ma«f  the 
Catalogue  is  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  obBjl  OlS  hflJf 
(i.€.  one  column)  of  a  printed  quarto  page  is  tkea  Saii  4t^rm  mm. 
a.  folio  page  of  the  strongest  vellum  paper 
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of  the  space  on  that  page,  and  the  whole  of  the  opposite  (or 
right-hand)  toHo  page,  are  left  blank,  to  receive  the  prin 
•lips  which  record  accessions.  Thus,  for  everj  whole  page  ( 
the  Catalogue  in  its  quarto  form,  there  are  four  pages  of 
folio  form  as  used  in  the  Reading  Room.  The  folio  volumes 
contain,  not  only  all  the  titles  comprised  in  the  quarto  parts, 
but  also  all  the  new  titles  which  have  come  in  since  these  pi 
were  printed.  The  folio  volumes,  and  they  alone,  repn 
the  actual  contents  of  the  Library  at  any  given  time.  E 
folio  volume  can  receive  about  9,000  titles.  There  is  space 
the  Reading  Room  for  2,000  such  volumes,  capable  of  contalo- 
ing,  in  all,  some  eighteen  million  titles.  It  has  been  computed 
that  this  space  provides  for  the  probable  accessions  of  aboat 
three  centuries  to  come. 

The  printing  of  the  Catalogue  will  be  finished  before  the 
of  the  year   11)00.     The  work  will  then  consist  of  about 
quarto  volumes,  containing,  on  an  average,  250  columns  eai 
When  the  printing  began,  in   1881,  the  number  of  titles  in  th* 
manuscript   Catalogue   was    about  3»000,000.     The    accessions 
since  that   time   exceed    half  a   million,  their  average  aoDiul 
number  during  recent  years  having  been  about  40,000. 
number  of  printed   volumes   in   the  Museum   may  be  rougl 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000.      The  reason  why  the  number 
titles  in  the  Catalogue  so  far  surpasses  this  total  is,  of  course, 
the   number  of  cross-references  frequently   made   to   the  same 
book  from  the  names  of  editors,  anaotators,  aud  other  perions 
concerned  with   it,  or   whom    it  concerns.     As  we   write,  the 
Catalogue  is  complete  in  print,  with  the  exception  of  the  entn 
referring  to  'England,'  'France,'  '  Germany/ *  Great  Brital 
the  diftiicult  article  '  Liturgies,'  and  a  portion  of '  Bible.* 
these,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  printed  in  the  course  of  1899. 

It    is    natural    to    hail    with    applause    and    gratitude  tbe 
approaching  completion  of  this  vast  enterprise,  prepared  and 
prosecuted,    during    two   generations,    by    the   labours    of   it'' 
scholars  and  administrators  who  have  so  ably  served  the  Britisli 
Museum.      The  printed  Catalogue    is  a  monument   of  carefol 
and  systematic  labour  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  applied  t< 
library  which,  for  comprehensiveness,  has  no  rival  in  the  worl 
Yet,  even  while  we  welcome  the  attainment  of  a  definite  goai^ 
the  complete  transference  of  the  Catalogue  from  manuscript  i 
print, — it  is  impassible  to  forget  the  limitations  which  the  v 
nature  of  the  work  has  imposed  upon  it.     The  printing 
have  occupied  about  nineteen  years,  during  which  accessi 
have   been  pouring  in,  as  we  have  seen,  at   the  rate  of  soi 
40,000  a  year.      Under  the  letter  which  will  have  been 
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•o  be  printed  (T)  wili  be  incorporated  the  titles  beginning  witb 
.T  which  have  come  in  while  that  letter  was  at  press ;  and,  io 
respect  to  that  letter,  the  Catalogue  will  nearly  represent  the 
lactual  state  of  the  Library  in  181)9.  But,  at  each  step  back- 
^wards  in  the  order  of  the  letters  printed,  the  Catalogue  will,  of 
course,  be  further  and  further  from  representing  this  con- 
temporary condition.  In  regard  to  those  letters  which  were  the 
earliest  to  be  printed,  the  Catalogue  can  only  represent  the  state 
of  the  Library  as  it  was  in  l8Jil  or  1882.  The  accessions 
linder  those  letters  which  ha\'e  since  flowed  in  are  recorded  on 
the  printed  slips  inserted  in  the  folio  form  of  the  Catalogue 
placed  in  the  Reading  Room,  but  do  not  appear  in  the 
iCatalogue  as  printed  for  circulation  outside  of  the  Museum. 
Only  those  persons  who  can  consult  the  Catalogue  in  the 
lieading  Room  will  have  before  them  anything  like  a  complete 
list  of  the  Library  as  it  will  stand  in  liidd.  Subject  to  the 
exceptions  notice*!  above,  the  order  of  the  printing  has 
i|>een  (broadly  speaking)  alphabetical  ;  and  therefore  the 
tlegfrees  of  completeness  in  the  successive  parts  of  the  Cata- 
logue will  be  generally  progressive  from  the  earlier  to  the 
fUler  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  literature  relating  to 
Tennyson  will  be  far  more  completely  represented  in  the 
Catalogue  than  that  which  relates  to  Browning ;  Thackeray 
Nrill  have  the  advantage  over  Dickens,  Schiller  over  Goethe, 
^asso  over  Boccaccio,  Thucydides  over  Herodotus,  and  so 
'forth.  Such  inequalities  might  be  of  comparatively  little 
tnoment  in  the  catalogue  of  a  small  collection,  where  the  yearly 
tftdditions  were  few,  and  where  the  printing  covered  only  two  or 
three  3*ears.  But  in  a  work  on  this  vast  scale,  which  will  have 
been  nineteen  years  at  press, — a  work  in  which  the  accessions 
Accumnlate  with  enormous  rapidity  and  in  enormous  volume, — 
U  work,  too,  of  which  the  distinctive  value  resides  in  its  claim 
to  mirror  nearly  the  whole  world-literature  of  each  subject — 
it  is  obvious  that  this  defect  assumes  a  magnitude  which 
seriously  impairs  the  value  to  students  of  the  Catalogue  as  a 
ivhole. 

)  Further,  the  circulation  of  the  Catalogue  has  always  been 
extremely  limited,  and  threatens  to  become  even  more  limited  in 
the  future.  No  great  institution  has  ever  issued  its  publications 
OD  more  liberal  terms  than  the  British  Museum.  But  of  many 
lor  most  of  these  publications  it  may  be  said  that  their  sale  has 
Ibeen  restricted  by  the  fact  that  their  existence  has  been  too 
little  known.  For  instance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a 
Itoatter  of  common  knowledge,  even  among  men  of  letters,  that 
|Uie  Museum  has  published  special  bibliographies  (complete,  so 
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far  as   that  library  is  concerned)  of  several  important  ai 
including  Aristotle,  Bacon,    Bunyan,    Byron,    Dante,  Goethe," 
and  that  each  nf  these  lists  can  be  obtained  for  two  or  three 
shillings.     A  similar  remark  applies,  though  probably  in  a  less 
degree,  to  another  important  publication,  *A  Subject  I ndei  oi 
the  modern  works  added  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museuj 
compiled   by  Mr.   G.   K.   Fortescue,  in    three    volumes   (188 
1891,  1897),  each  volume  representing  the  gronrth  of  the  five 
years  preceding  its  date. 

When  the  printing  of  the  Catalogue  began,  in  188 
arrangements  were  made  for  issuing  it  to  subscribers.  For; 
yearly  subscription  of  3/.  10s.,  a  subscriber  received  the  '  Paris' 
or  volutnes  published  in  each  year.  The  annual  number 
such  Parts,  at  first  fifteen,  subsequently  rose  to  an  average 
thirty  ;  but  the  amount  of  the  subscription  remained  the  same: 
and  consequently  the  price  of  each  volume  (containing  an 
average  of  5,000  titles)  fell  from  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
As.  Sd.  to  2s.  4d.  It  may  certainly  be  said  that  the  Catalogue  ol' 
the  Museum,  as  issued  to  subscribers,  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  extant.  The  number  of  copies  available  for  this  aana&l 
issue  has,  since  1882,  been  about  250  ;  but  of  these  less  thaoofl 
third  has  passed  into  circulation,  and  even  of  that  number  at 
one  half  has  been  given  gratuitously.  Lack  of  publicity  at 
outset  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  result.  There 
was  no  heralding  of  the  publication  in  the  press  ;  few  persons 
were  aware  of  its  existence  until  several  volumes  had  appeared ; 
and  the  accumulated  price  of  these,  to  be  met  bv  a  single 
payment,  may  in  some  cases  have  proved  deterrent.  But  a  moie 
powerful  cause  in  restricting  the  sale  was  presumably  a  per- 
ception of  the  fact  to  which  we  have  referred, — that,  by  the  til 
when  the  last  part  of  the  Catalogue  had  been  printed,  the  earl 
parts  would  be  deeply  in  arrear.  An  effort  was  made,  inde 
lo  meet  this  objection.  A  supplementary  Catalogue  of  At 
sions  was  printed,  which  a  subscriber  could  obtain  for  3/. aye 
in  addition  to  his  subscription  of  3/.  IQs.  for  the  princij 
Catalogue.  Rut  this  Accession  Catalogue  found  scarcely  anv 
subscribers  ;  and  the  issue  has  now  been  contracted  within  tbr 
narrowest  possible  limits. 

The  present  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  is  almost  unknni^^ 
outside  of  the  Keading  Room  ;  that  its  complete  form  is  fou^H 
in  the  Reading  Room  alone  j   and  that  the  very   few  perjo^^ 
who  have  access  to  it  beyond  those  precincts  possess  it  in  » 
form  which  is  so  incomplete  as  well-nigh  to  frustrate  the  chJ<i 
reason  of  its  existence.     Could  Panizzi  revisit  the  scene  of  hi» 
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labours  and  his  controversies,  he  would  doubtless  rejoice  in  the 

splendid  and  ever-growing  fortunes  of  the  g^reat  Library  over 

which  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  worthilj  presides.     But 

ia  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Catalogue  he  would  perhaps 

recognize,   with  a  smile,   the  irony  of  fate.     That  manuscript 

Catalogue  which  was  his  cherished  ideal  had  to  make  way  for 

a  printed  Catalogue,  because  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Library 

had   rendered   manuscript  too   bulky  and   too  expensive.     But 

now  the  operation  of  the  very  same    cause    has    deprived  the 

printed  Catalogue    of   the    most    distinctive   advantage    which 

belongs  to  print.     The  multiplying  power  of  the  press  is,  in 

(his  case,  of  practically  no  avail.     To  all  intents  and  purposes, 

there  is  only  one  copy  of  the  Catalogue  which  fulfils  the  proper 

functions  of  such  a  work,  and  that  is  the  copy  which  is  placed 

in  the  Reading  Room. 

It  will  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  simplest  expedient 
would  be  to  print  a  supplementary  Catalogue  of  all  titles  not 
include<l  in  the  principal  Catalogue.  This  supplement  might 
(ben  be  issued  in  parts  to  subscribers.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  issuing  such  a  supplement  expressly  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  and  institutions  atready  possessed  of  the  principal 
Catalogue,  should  the  Trustees  consider  this  worth  while.  But 
the  objection  to  such  a  publication  on  behalf  of  the  general 
public  is  obvious.  Such  a  supplement  would  be  valueless, 
except  to  those  who  possessed  the  whole  of  the  Catalogue  as 
originally  printed  in  the  years  1881-1899;  and  the  number  of 
such  possessors  is  exceedingly  small.  Suppose,  however,  that 
new  subscribers  to  the  supplement  could  be  found,  who  would 
be  ready  at  the  same  time  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the 
principal  Catalogue.  Only  some  250  copies  of  each  Part 
were  printed,  and  a  portion  of  those  copies  has  already  been 
lold  or  given  away.  In  the  first  year  of  printing  (1881),  the 
impression  was  considerably  less  than  250  copies,  and  the 
parts  for  that  year  are  (we  believe)  no  longer  obtainable.  A 
supplementary  Catalogue  for  general  use  would  thus  be  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  a  result  foreshadowed  by  the  fact  noticed 
above,  that  the  Accession  Catalogue  has  proved  unsaleable. 
Nor  could  a  supplementary  Catalogue  be  of  any  service  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  Reading  Room,  who  would  always  prefer  to 
look  for  accessions  in  the  General  Catalogue,  where  they  would 
continue  to  be  entered. 

As  to  the  folio  Catalogue  in  the  Reading  Room,  there  is, 
indeed,  as  we  have  said,  ample  space  for  the  additions  oi  a 
long  period  to  come.  But  that  form  of  the  Catalogue  will 
become  more  and  more  inconveaient,  as  the  original  nucleus 
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(consisting  of  the  quarto  printed  columns  laid  down  on  vel 
paper)  comes  to  bear  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion 
accessions,  ever  growing  at  the  rate  of  some  40,000  a  year.  For 
such  a  Librarv  as  that  of  the  Museum,  a  Catalogue  on  cardt  it 
impossible.  The  book  form  is  indispensable.  And  there  i» 
onty  one  way  in  which  a  book  Catalogue  of  such  a  Libnrv 
can  be  maintained  in  a  satisfactory,  or  even  a  tolerable,  itat«. 
That  is,  by  periodically  reprinting  the  whole,  with  incorporaUoo 
of  all  the  new  titles  which  have  come  in  since  the  last  edi 
was  printed. 

If  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  were  reprinted  so  as 
include  all  the  accessions  (not  already  incorporated)  of  the 
period  from  1881  to  1899,  this  reprint  would  completely 
exhibit  the  actual  contents  of  the  Library  at  a  well-m&rked 
epoch,  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  would  also  lav 
the  foundation  for  the  regular  issue  of  such  a  complete  regi 
at  definite  intervals^ — say,  at  the  end  of  every  twenty-five  y 
Such  a  register  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  students, 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  throughout  the  world.  It  w 
also  form  a  basis  on  which  this  and  other  countries  could  fonn 
central  catalogues,  representing,  for  each  country,  its  col 
tive  wealth  in  literature.  Each  considerable  library 
compare  its  own  contents  with  the  Museum  Catalogue^ 
frame  a  list  ol  any  books,  in  its  own  possession,  which 
not  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum.  Such  central 
logues  would  open  the  way  for  the  ultimate  construction, 
should  be  thought  desirable,  of  a  Universal  Catalogue ;  but  it 
is  needless  to  enter  here  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  thai  mach- 
discussed  scheme.  The  desirability  of  centra]  catalogOR 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  generally  conceded. 

The  Library  of  the  Museum  is  the  only  one  in  the  worU 
which  could  provide,  without  delay,  a  complete  register,  capsblr 
of  serving  the  purposes  described  above.  It  is  the  only  librarj 
on  a  similar  scale  which  has  collected  books  in  all  classes  of 
literature.  Moreover,  it  has  all  its  materials  ready  for  prufflp' 
issue.  It  has  no  longer  to  compile,  but  merely  to  rcpriot 
The  National  Library  of  France  published  last  year  the  welcane 
iirst  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  its  printed  books  ;  but  lootr 
twenty  or  thirty  years  may  be  expected  to  elapse  before  thai 
great  work  can  be  completed, 

A  proposal  to  reprint  the  Museum  Catalogue  must  be  oofl- 
sklered,  first  of  all,  with  reference  to  the  time  and  money  which 
would  be  required.  On  both  these  heads  we  are  in  a  posiliou 
to  give  an  estimate  formed  by  experts  practically  acquiixi 
with  the  work  to  be  done.     The  time  required  would  pru 
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I  be  only  from  three  to  four  years.     This  estimate  assumes  that 

the  task  of  the  printer  would  be  simply  to  reprint,  incorporating 

the  accessions  in  their  alphabetical  places.     No  attempt  would 

be   made   to    re-edit,    or   to  reach  a   more  perfect   accuracy  of 

,  detail  ;  such  an  aim  might  involve  a  further  delay  of  some  ten 

lor   twelve    years.      The    immediate    object,    which    should    be 

j  steadily  kept  in    view,  is   to   reprint  the    Catalogue  and    the 

(accessions  as  they  stand.     This  task,  if  begun  in  January  1901, 

I  ought  to  he  finished  by  the  end  of  1904  at  latest.     The  cost 

might   be  from   50,000/.   to  60,000/.  ;  it   is  improbable  that  it 

I  would    much   exceed    the    latter    sum.       A   few    years  ago   the 

I  Government  gave  a  larger  sum  for  one  great  picture.     Parlia- 

jment  and  the  country  did    not  think,  in   1885,  that  72,000/, 

I  Was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  adding  the  Ansidei  Madonna 

I  to  the  National  Gallery.     The  national  impjirtance  of  sacii  an 

!  acquisition  can  scarcely  be  deemed  superior  to  that  of  a  work, 

I  entailing  less  expense,  which  would  confer  a  signal  benefit  on 

I  letters  and  science,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  the  reprint 
would  be  partly  defrayed  by  the  sale.  The  prospects  of  the 
reprinted  Catalogue  in  that  respect  would  be  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  edition  which  went  to  press  in  1881.  The 
first  edition  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  inevitable  that  the  sale  should  be  very  limited. 
The  reprinted  Catalogue,  a  great  work  with  a  definite  com- 
pleteness of  its  own,  would,  from  the  first,  excite  a  much 
keener  interest  and  enjoy  a  far  wider  publicity.  Agents  for 
the  sale,  rewarded  by  a  liberal  discount,  shouitl  be  appointed  in 
selected  large  cities  throughout  the  world,  and  a  discount  should 
also  be  allowed  to  purchasers  direct  from  the  Museum.  The 
price  charged  should  be  moderate,  and  should  not,  irrespective 
f  of  discount,  exceed  30/.  for  the  whole  work.  With  a  reasonable 
price  and  proper  efforts,  an  edition  of  1500  or  2000  copies 
might  probably  be  sold  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
unique  character  and  value  of  the  work  would  cause  its  acquisi- 
tion to  be  felt  as  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  by  many  great 
libraries,  universities,  colleges,  and  learned  societies  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  prospects  of  an  extensive  sale  in  the 
United  States,  in  particular,  would  be  most  encouraging.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  would,  at  the  best,  be  far  from  covering  the 
cost ;  but  they  would  appreciably  reduce  it,  and  the  total  cost 
would  be  moderate,  relatively  to  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
object  attained. 

The  question  of  stereotyping  would  arise  in  connexion  with 
^Ibe  reprint.  It  would  be  advisable  to  stereotype  in  view  of 
i  orders 
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orders  which  might  he  expected  to  keep  dropping  in  unt 
publication   of   tbe   next  edition.      And,   in    reference   to  the 
use  of  stereotype  for  this  purpose,  notice   is  due  here  to  a  pi 
which  would    be   productive  of  great   economy  in    all    fun 
editions  of  the  Catalogue.     This  would  consist  in  stereotyping 
each    title    on    a    separate    plate.     The    plates,  after   printlog, 
would  be  stored  in.  alphabetical  order.     When  it  was  requimi 
to  print  a  new  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  and  to  incorporate  the 
titles  which  had  come  in  since  the  last  edition,  all  that  woalii 
be  necessary  would   be  to  combine  the  new    stereotype    plate* 
with  the  old  in  the  proper  alphabetical  order.     The  whole  am 
of  re-setting  the  type  would  thus  be  avoided.     This  plan  wu 
brought  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  British   Museam 
by    Mr.    W.    D.    Cooley    in    February,    1849 ;    but    the    idea 
originated,  as  Dr.  Milkau  has  pointed  out,  with  Mr.  CbariM 
C.    Jeweti,  Chief  Librarian    of  the   Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington.     It  was  only,  indeed,  in   1850  that   Jewett  pub- 
lished   his    work,   '  A    Plan    for    Stereotyping    Catalogues  by 
Separate  Titles,  and  for  forming  a  General  Stereotyped  Cata- 
logue of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States.'     But  there  is 
«vidence  that   he    had    communicated  his    plan  to    friends  ia 
£ngland  during  the  autumn  of  1847.     Since  1895  this  system 
has  been  in  use  at  the  Public  Library  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
over  which    Mr.  Jewett   presided   from    1858    to    1868.     The 
linotype  machine  is  there  used  for  the  work,  with  much  saving 
of  labour  and  cost.     It  may  be  added  that  this  plan  was  once 
tried  at  the  British  Museum,  for   the    purpose  of   printing  a 
classed  Catalogue  of  titles  selected  from  the  General  Catalogue. 
It  was  given   up  because  no  space  for  storing   the    stereotype 
plates  could  be  found  at  the  printing-office  or  at  the  Musetim. 
This   difficulty   ought   surely    not    to    be    insuperable    if    the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  system  are  such  as  to  render  its  adopttoo 
desirable.     And,  with    a    view   to    the    future,    the    economic 
advantages  appear  so  great  as  at  least  to  deserve  careful  cod- 
sideration.     The    average    cost    of    stereotyping   a    title    wju 
estimated  in   1881  at  three  half-pence ;  the  cost  of  a  millioft 
would    therefore    be    6,250/.     If,    by    the    omission    of    crc»»- 
references,  the  total  number  of  titles  to  be  stereotyped  could  be 
reduced  to  about  a  million  and  three-quarters,  the  cost  would i 
thus  be  10,9377.     To  this  would  be  added  the  cost  of  makia| 
arrangements  for  storage.     But  this  increase  of  present  outlay'' 
would    hereafter    be    repaid    many  times   over  hy   the   saving^ 
of  expense  in  printing  future  editions  of  the  Catalogue. 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  is,  however,  in  no   way   an  esseotti 
part  of  the  proposal  which  we  are  advocating.     It  is  merely 
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ietail,  though  (to  our  thinking)  an  important  detail,  which 
MTOuld  fall  to  be  considered  when  the  proposal  to  reprint  the 
Catalogue  took  a  definite  shape.  As  we  have  referred  to  the 
trial  of  stereotyping  at  the  Museum  in  the  service  of  a  classed 
Catalogue,  we  should  add  that,  after  the  abandonment  of  that 
experiment,  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  classed  Catalogue  in  a  different  manner, 
riz.,  by  printing  several  copies  of  the  General  Catalogoe  on  one 
jpde  of  the  paper  only,  with  a  view  to  the  sheets  being  sub- 
sequently cut  up,  and  the  titles  arranged  according  to  subject. 
But  a  classed  Catalogue  formed  on  this  plan,  though  invaluable 
ID  the  Reading  Room,  would  not  get  beyond  it,  unless  reprinted 
ftnd  published. 

Oar  object  in  these    pages    has    been   to   state    the    general 
Conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to  indicate  the  importance  of 
Solving  it  at  an  early  date,  since  every  year  of  delay  will  render 
1  solution  more  difhcult.     It  is   not  to  be  expected  that  any 
pction  should  be  taken  until  public  opinion  has  been  awakened 
lo  the  importance,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  doing  something. 
put  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  such  support  will  be 
forthcoming,  when  it  is  realized,  on   the  one  hand,  that    the 
(Utility  of  the  existing  Catalogue  is  practically  confined  to  the 
pReading  Room  of  the  Museum,  and  that  its  future  raises  some 
(perplexing  questions  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  reprint  would 
be  of  the  highest  advantage  both  to  the  Museum  itself  and  to 
the  cause  of  literature  and  science,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
iQall  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  could  moreover  be  accomplished 
St  a  cost  which,  relatively  to  the  greatness  of  the  object,  cannot 
be  considered  large.     Much  will  doubtless  turn  on  the  interest 
shown  in  the  subject  by  the  natural  leaders  of  public  opinion 
on  such    matters, — by    the    Universities    and    other    learned 
tocieties,  by  individual  representatives  of  science  and  fetters, 
•fld,  generally,  by  all  who  recognize  that  the  further  progress  of 
knowledge  depends,  in  no  small   measure,  on  a  record,  com- 
plete and  accessible  in  the  utmost   attainable   degree,   of   the 
knowledge  already  accumulated   by  mankind.     The  common- 
wealth to  which  an  appeal  might  be  addressed  is  world-wide, 
tlnglishmen,  in  the  first  place,  may  be  asked  to  reflect  that  a 
'iomplete   Catalogue   of  the    British    Museum   Library,   repre- 
senting  its   state  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
ikvailable   for   students   everywhere,    would    be    no    unworthy 
addition  to  those  monuments  of  national  power  and  beneficence 
Irhich  are  the  best  assured  against  decay  and  oblivion. 
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Art.  11. — 1.  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds.      And  other  Wc 

By  Marie  Corelli.     Londan,  1886-18U7. 
2,    The  Christian.     By  Hall  Caine.     London,  1897. 

J^i  REA.T  and  manifold — to  speak  with  the  translators  of 
'VX  Bible — as  have  been  the  inischieis  wrought  by  mode 
unbL4ief,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  have  surpassed 
evils  of  the  reaction  which  it  has  too  often  called  lor 
*  Agnostic,  positivist,  materialist'  are  doubtless  words  of 
-omen;  but  ^hysterical,  irrational,  obscurantist'  have  scarcely 
•a  more  promising  sound.  Between  the  Montagues  and 
■Capulets  of  these  extremes,  fighting  over  her  body,  Religil 
seems  likely  to  emerge  disfigured  and  discredited — a  caiical 
of  the  sublime  and  affecting  reality  which  she  once  was,  and 
much  an  ofTence  to  her  friends  as  to  her  enemies.  The  man 
who  has  escaped  without  a  wound  from  Professor  Huxley'i 
onslaught  may  lall  a  victim  to  Miss  Corelli's  'electric  creed*; 
•or  if  not  the  man,  yet  the  woman,  though  doctors  have  been 
jcQOwn  to  succumb,  and  journalists,  despite  the  triple  steel  of 
their  art  of  criticism.  And  who  shall  reckon  the  misunder- 
standings  which  a  romance  so  singularly  fantastic  as  Mr.  Hall 
"Caine 'a  'The  Christian*  will  have  created  in  the  huQdi|^H 
thousand  students  it  has  won — persons  innocent  or  carrldH 
•enough  to  suppose  that  his  novel  is  a  dogmatic  treatise  drawn 
from  the  fountain-head  of  knowledge,  and  that  his  monks, 
■canons,  prophets,  and  tuissiunaries  live  and  move  outside  hii 
chapters,  in  Eaton  Square  and  in  Bishopsgate  Street?  The  i«j- 
•called  *  bankruptcy  of  science,,*  whatever  lesson  it  may  coavn 
•to  professors  oi^erstepping  the  bounds  of  their  method  and  i'J 
4awful  acquisitions,  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  degra 
<t(on  of  Christianity.  Religion  is  a  reasonable  service, 
hysteria  and  not  claptrap.  But  the  works  which  we  have  tall 
in  hand  to  review  insist  that  it  is  both.  Deny  them  tbfl 
tiysteria,  they  would  be  destitute  of  force ;  forbiti  them  thw 
claptrap,  and  where  would  be  their  influence  ?  A  bold  critic 
has  thrown  aside  in  disdain  the  novels  of  Miss  Corelli,  describ- 
ing them  as  '  ignorant  and  illiterate/  VVe  propose  to  mi 
good  this  indictment,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  tells  us  that  in  ''" 
"Christian*  his  desire  has  been  'to  depict,  however  imperfectlj 
the  types  of  mind  and  character,  of  creed  and  culture,  of  i 
effort  and  religious  purpose,*  which  he  thinks  he  sees  'in  the 
life  of  England  and  America  at  the  close  of  the  niuete^o^ 
century.'  We  will  ask  with  Horace,  ^Quid  dignum  tauto  fe 
hie  promissor  hlatu  ? '  How  much  of  the  current  reli^io 
social  effort,  and  prevailing  culture  has  been  expressed  in  '^'~ 
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Christian  *  ?  And  must  we  conclude  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  as 
well  as  Miss  Corelli,  has,  under  pretence  of  stiowing  us  the 
orthodox  creed  in  action,  flooded  the  market  with  samples  of 
unscientific  and  degenerate  mysticism? 

Place  aux  dames!  Let  us  begin  with  Miss  Marie  Corelli, 
She  is  now  celebrated  as  the  author  of  half-a-dozen  volumes, 
multiplied  in  editions  bejond  our  counting,  which  affect  to 
promulgate  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  They  contain 
her  dogmas  and  are  the  prophetical  lectures  of  a  London 
Hypatia,  who  does  not  blush  when  flattering  judges  tell  her 
that  she  has  written  *  the  Gospel  story,  glorified,  quickened, 
transfigured,  stamped  with  an  awful  reality,  instinct  with  life 
not  before  known,'  With  incomparable  modesty  she  suflTers 
this  praise  to  be  printed  in  her  volume  called  'Barabbas^:  nay, 
more,  she  allows  it  to  reach  the  following  culmination,  *  What 
Chen?  Is  it  inconceivable  that  the  powerful  pen  of  a  cultured 
woman  of  genius  should  write  a  more  potent  picture  of  the 
World's  Tragedy  than  was  written  by  the  fishermen  of  Judea  ? ' 
In  other  words,  the  inspired  record  itself  must  pale  before  what 
an  irreverent  critic  has  termed 'the  aniline  dyes  of  MissCorelli's 
eloquence,'  and  she  does  not  refuse  to  be  honoured  as  a  fifth 
Evangelist,  superior  to  the  other  four. 

But,  when  she  was  writing  her  preface  to  '  A  Romance  of 
Two  Worlds,'  she  seemed  willing  to  stand  on  a  level  with  these 
fishermen.  For  it  is  surely  her  own  office  which  she  magnifies 
in  the  observation,  '  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  a  new  apostle 
of  Christ  to  arise  and  preach  his  grandly  simple  message  anew, 
that  time  is  now.'  The  message,  in  its  grand  simplicity,  thou, 
*  Heliobas,  atavis  edite  regibus ' — king,  sage,  and  Chaldean  — 
<)ott  republish  in  a  creed  which  extends  over  twenty-two  pages ! 
But  the  new  commandment  in  which  it  issues  may  be  reduced 
to  a  single  line,  *  Cultivate  the  Electric  Spirit  within  you.' 
Why  *  electric,'  the  reader  may  enquire.  Because,  answers 
Heliobas  magisterially,  God  is  'a  Shape  of  pure  Electric 
Radiance,'  and  if  any  doubt  it,  they  '  may  search  the  Scriptures 
oo  which  they  pin  their  faith,  and  they  will  find  that  all  the 
visions  and  appearances  of  the  Deity  there  chronicled  were 
electric  in  character.'  Neither  the  Chaldean  nor  Miss  Corelli 
can  understand  why  some  have  thought  her  electric  dogma 
blasphemous,  or  how  it  should  be  a  contradiction  to  affirm  of 
the  Deity  in  one  sentence  that  He  is  a  pure  Spirit,  and  in  the 
next  that  He  is  an  emanation  of  electricity  with  a  definite  and 
measurable  shape.  Her  creed,  she  declares,  '  has  its  foundation 
in  Christ  alone,'  and  '  its  tenets  are  completely  borne  out  by 
the  New  Testament.'      Moreover,  the  theory   '  is  simple  and 
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makes  all  marvels  easy' — without  the  inconvenience,  we  hastes 
to  add,  of  bein^  compelled  to  study  mathematics,  or  define  your 
terms,  or  distinguish  between  a  current  that  runs  along  a  wire 
and  the  intellect  and  will  that  have  nothing  in  common  with 
these  imponderable  agencies. 

No,  Miss  Corelli's  science,  like  her  religion,  scorns  the 
fetters  of  philosophy  and  fact.  When  she  has  baptized  » 
power  'electric'  she  leaves  it  to  explain  itself.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  force,  *  tout  comme  une  autre,'^  and  gives  people  a  smart 
shock  ;  anon  it  is  '  the  germ  of  the  Divinity  within  them/ 
which  is  '  capable  of  the  highest  clairvoyance  and  spiritusl 
ability.'  We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  it  with  hypnotiini, 
for  that,  as  we  learn,  '  is  merely  animal  magnetism  called  by  a 
new  name.'  The  trance  of  the  hypnotized  is  a  '  stupor ' ;  but 
Miss  Corelli's  trance  perceives  the  'Central  Planet* — in  ber 
language  a  star  and  a  planet  are  all  one — shows  her  that 
'everything  is  circular' 5  makes  angels  and  demons  a  'mattw 
of  experience ' ;  conducts  her  heroes  up  from  the  earth  tn 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  Centre,  but  does  not  land  them  in  the 
moon,  for  the  best  of  reasons:  there  is  no  moon — nothing  except 
an  *  clectrograph '  which  hangs  delusively  in  heaven  and  some- 
how contrives  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  tides.  However, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  'the  sea  is  impregnated  witll^ 
electricity.'  So,  indeed,  are  all  other  objects,  and  the  Electri^| 
Circle  *  can  do  anything,'  which  will  surely  account  for  the 
Swedenborgian  visions  that  enable  Miss  Corelli's  adepts  tu 
believe  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  have  seen,  to  widen  the 
bounds  of  celestial  geography,  and  to  put  to  shame  the  mere 
astronomer,  whose  telescope  fails  where  ecstasy  is  triumphant, 
and  will-power  ascends  the  spheres. 

And  so,  let  us  only  cherish  these  germs,  and  we  have  Mii» 
Corelli's  word  for  it  that  we  shall  behold  the  spirits  as  they 
float  round  our  terrestrial  globe — after  which,  what  becomes  ol 
atheism  and  the  atheists?  For  seeing  is  certainly  beiieviogf 
though  we  used  to  be  told  that  it  was  not  Christian  faitb< 
Moreover,  if  the  doctrine  of  Heliobas  may  not  be  callfil 
spiritualism  somewhat  diluted  with  electricity — always  fo"' 
ceivcd  in  these  volumes  as  a  *  fluid'— would  it  be  permissible 
to  number  it  with  magic  and  *  miracle-mongering*?  We  gather 
from  his  wonderful  sister,  Zara,  who  has  a  zone  of  the  deaJlf 
force  at  her  disposal,  that  '  it  is  nothing  new ' ;  of  course,  i< 
*  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Chaldeans,'  whose  date  nnJ] 
other  achievements  are  left  in  a  tantalizing  obscurity;  and*it^ 
was  practised  in  perfection  by  Christ  and  His  disciples.'  Bu^t 
alas,  *  civilized  beings   have  forgotten  all  this.'     There  is  n*** 
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one  of  them,  our  author  observes  mournfully,  that  can  so  much 
as  emulate*  the  human  savage/  or  *  lay  back  his  ears  to  the 
wind,  catch  a  faint  far-off  sound  with  certainty  and  precision, 
and  tell  ^'ou  what  it  is.*  Hence,  we  must  not  be  surprised, 
though  we  may  be  sorry,,  to  learn  that  *  they  have  forgotten 
the  use  of  the  electrical  organs  they  all  indubitably  pussess  in 
lar^e  or  minute  degree.* 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  would  seem,  therefore, 
on  this  evidence,  to  be  all  reducible  to  a  series  of  torpedo- 
shocks ;  Christianity  is  a  store  of  electric  fluid;  the  risen 
<!^hrist  was  Himself  *  embodied  electric  force  *  j  •  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  term  is  meant  an  ever-flowing 
■current  of  the  inspired  working  intelligence  of  the  Creator, 
was  purely  electric  in  character;  *  and  *  we  believe  ' — that  is  to 
say.  Miss  Corelli   believes — *  that   since   Christ  ascended  into 

,  Heaven,  our  electric  communication  with  the  Creator  has  been 
established.'     Again,  lest  we  should  imagine  these  terms  to  be 

I  simple  or  crude  analogies  taken  from  earthly  things— *  Alles 
Vergjingliche  ist  nur  ein*  Gleicbniss/  Goethe  would  say,  but  not 
so  Helioba* — we  are  distinctly  informed  that  *  every  thought 
and  word  of  every  inhabitant  on  every  planet  is  reflected  in 
lightning  language  before  the  Creator's  eyes  as  easily  as  we 
receive  telegrams.*  And  yet,  concludes  Miss  Corelli,  with  a 
tremor  in  her  voice,  the  Electric  Creed  *  has  been  much  com- 
mented upon,  and  by  some  deemed  blasphemous — I  know  not 
why/  Does  her  New  Testament,  we  would  ask,  liken  the 
Almighty  to  a  man  silting  in  a  post-office,  receiving  telegrams 
at  a  central  station?  And  is  that  her  view  of  omniscience? 
Who  would  not  prefer  the  agnostic,  that  hesitates  to  declare 
there  is  knowledge  with  the  Most  High,  to  this  grotesque  and 
vulgar  reminiscence  of  Swedenborg,  which  attempts  to  fathom 
-divine  mysteries  by  means  of  its  *  lightning  language'  and  its 

*  spiritual  electricity  '  ?  Is  the  Supreme,  after  all,  nothing  but 
M,    *  magnified    non-natural    man,'    whose    abode    is    on    some 

*  central  planet,'  which  may  be  discovered  if  we  travel  far 
enough    in    a    motor-car?     Truly,    should    these    things    find 

,   general  acceptance,  the  refutation  of  materialism  that  ended  in 
{  a  gigantic   electro- magnetic  coil  would   be   little  else  than   a 
■casting  out  of  Satan  by  Beelzebub. 

In  sober  earnest.  Miss  Corelli  knows  not  what  is  meant  by 

L-naterialism ;  and  as  regards  her  Christianity,  it  is  a  debased 

roffiipring  of  the  Neo-Ptatonic  school  daubed   with  the  colours 

-of  s  hundred  superstitions.     It  has  not  come  out  of  the  New 

Testament.      Its   origin  and    history   may   be   traced    through 

iieresiet  without  number ;  and  the  faith  which  it  involves  or 

demand* 
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demands  is,  in  $pite  of  her  vehement  protestations,  the  result  of 
an  hjsterirk  so  hollow  and  earthborn  that  it  does  not  add  onp 
syllable  to  our  knowledge  of  things  divine.  *  Nel  ciel  .  .  .  fu'io.' 
sings  the  Italian  poet.  Heliobas  never  was  there.  When  Miss 
Corelli  assures  her  correspondents  that  she  knows  the  Electric^ 
Creed  to  be  a  matter  of  experience,  what  are  we  to  think? 
Has  a  single  one  of  her  acquaintance  penetrated  to  the  Central 
Planet?  Or  beheld  the  nations  in  Saturn  and  Jupiter?  The 
amazing  fact  is  that  any  reader  should  have  taken  '  A  Romance 
of  Two  Worlds*  seriously.  But  then  readers  took  Lemoel 
Gulliver  seriously.  And  here  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  <^| 
England  writing  to  Miss  Corelli  that  her  imaginary  voyag^B 
has  preserved  him  from  suicide.  The  end  does  not  justify  the 
means  ;  one  can  but  exclaim  with  Persius,  '  Quantum  in  rebus 
inane! '  and  marvel  at  the  credulity  of  an  enlightened  Britisli 
public. 

But  this  *  Romance'  it  was  which  announced  to  mysticit 
decadents,  and  lovers  of  religious  sensation,  that  a  new 
prophetess  had  arisen,  a  mother  in  Israel.  Her  mission  was  to 
preach  against  unbelievers,  to  pursue  them -with  a  flood  of 
words,  and  to  appeal  from  their  arguments  to  jhe  old 
experience,  as  she  deemed  it,  whereby  the  electric  current  wa* 
proved  ortbod<ix  and  the  atomic  theory  an  invention  ol  Sal« 
Mysterious,  indeed,  are  the  differences  that  lurk  in  names 
qualities.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  bow  magnetism  should 
Christian,  or  electricity  a  thirteenth  article  of  the  Creed,  or 
what  way  'atoms*  and  *  molecules'  have  sinned  that  tl 
should  cail  forth,  as  tbey  ever  do,  the  bitter  scorn  of  Mi» 
Marie  Corelli.  There  is  really  nothing  more  sacred  in  energies^ 
which  cannot  be  weighed  than  in  molecules  which  subr 
themselves  to  the  balance.  Both  are  material,  neither  spiritui 
And  if  we  are  going  to  deify  the  elements,  or  the  forces  behil 
them,  why  should  not  a  second  story-teller  sing  the  praises 
divine  phosphorus,  since  without  phosphorus  we  cannot 
reason,  or  dedicate  a  volume  of  hymns  to  the  carbon  which  is 
said  to  be  an  invariable  constituent  of  organic  life?  Such 
undue  favour  shown  to  electricity  gives  Heliobas  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  the  Roman  augur,  whom  Juvenal  defines  as 
'aliquis  senior  qui  publjca  fulgura  condit.'  An  astronomical 
Christianity  may  prefer  this  kind  of  lightning-rod  for 
minister  ;  but  how  if  the  present  craze  about  microbes  sho« 
set  up  a  biological  religion,  which,  after  all,  comes  r.earer 
our  business  and  bosoms?  Heliobas  must  then  yield  tn 
public  officer  of  health,  and  the  electric  battery  vanish  bcfa 
the  culture  of  yeasts. 
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But  Miss  Corelli  is  not  hostile  to  protoplasm ;  nay,  in  her 
innocence  she  imagines,  as  we  gather  from  *  Ziska/  that  it  is  a 
life-stuff  without  specific  qualities ;  a  sort  of  universal  ilough^ 
out  of  which  '  the  fibres  of  a  conscious  Intellectuality  may 
^proat/  Her  model  man  of  science.  Dr.  Dean,  '  a  thougbtfiiV 
itavani,'  when  he  surveys  the  tourists  that  are  preparing  to 
«scend  the  Pyramids,  is  wont  to  murmur — 

' "  ProtoplaBm — mere  protoplasm  I  Tho  germ  of  soul  has  not  jet 
-attained  to  individual  consciouBneBS  in  any  one  of  these  strange 
bipeds.  Their  thoughts  are  as  jelly  •  .  .  Yet  they  are  intereetiog,. 
Tiewed  in  the  same  light  and  considered  on  the  Baiuo  scale  as  fishes 
fit  insects  merely.  As  men  and  women  of  course  tbey  are  misnomers^ 
, — laughable  impossibilities." ' 

'We  confess  to  an  uneasy  feeling  as  we  read  these  words— a- 
"*  phenomenon  '  which  Miss  Corelli  has  often  eloquently  touched 
^n  her  stories — ^as  if  we  had  read  them  somewhere  before. 
Was  it  in  Professor  Huxley  ?  But  the  Professor  had  a  sound 
English  style,  and  would  not  have  called  even  these  poor 
tourists  *  misnomers,'  Yet  he  certainly  held  a  doctrine  of  the- 
primeval  jelly — once  naming  it  Bathybius  H«eckelii — and  the 
liflbes^  if  not  the  insects,  that  were  on  their  way  to  become- 
living  souls  of  men  :  which   some  denounced:  as  Materialisnv 

nd  others  embraced  as  Monism  j  and,  in  any  case,  it  was 
Darwinism.  Can  it  be  that  Miss  Corelli  is  a  Darwinian  after 
all?     Or  merely  that  she  has  read  of  'protoplasm,'  and  thinks. 

t  a  comfortable  word  ?  We  would  remind  her  that  Mesopo^ 
tamia  is  more  in  her  lioe  ;  as  again  Juvenal  observes — 

'CLaldseiB  sed  major  erit  fidncia;  qnidqnid 
Dixerit  astrologua  credent  de  foute  rclatam.' 

Iljet  her  cling  to  Heliobas  and  give  Professor  Huxley  a  wide- 
berth.  It  is  dangerous  playing  with  the  edged  tools  of  biology 
■as  with  the  school  terms  of  metaphysics.  Even  the  electric 
[Current  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks  on  paper.  But  who  was- 
I  Heliobas  ? 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  his  real  name  waa. 
inot  *  pure  Cbaldee  * :  but  even  his  pretended  name  we  have- 
nerer  seen  in  a  dictionary  of  that  language,  more  properly 
iknown  as  Aramaic.  He  is  said  to  be  the  magnified  non- 
natural  copy  of  M.  Josephin  Peladan,  the  French  novelist  and- 
[wizard,  who  calls  himself  Sar  Peladan — as  though  Sardanapalus 
iwere  his  great-grandfather— and  declares  that  he  is  the  offspring 
of  Assyrian  kings,  heir  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Magi,  Grand 
Alaster  of  the  Order  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  an  '  etbopoete,'  and 
divinely    appointed    champion    of    Christendom.       Like    the 
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painter  called  Raffaello — a  word  which  may  be  Chaldee 
not  Italian — in  *  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,'  he  affirmt 
*  actual  beauty  is  sexless ' ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  like  all 
Miss  Corelli's  pattern  heroes  and  heroines,  he  holds  a  doctrine 
of  heavenly  counterparts  which  is  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Laurence 
OUphant,  while  exceeding  it  in  strangeness,  and  one  which  ire 
do  not  mean  to  expound.  Each  of  his  novels  has  in  it  a 
'  Merodach,' or  ideal  Orphic  principle;  and  from  Melchior, « 
fabulous  name  of  one  of  the  Three  Kings,  Miss  Corelli  cannot 
free  herself,  any  more  than  from  the  mystic  flaming  cross  aod 
the  Assyrian  bulls.  For  him,  as  for  her,  the  spiritual  man  can 
take  up  or  lay  down  his  body  as  he  pleases^  soar  into  space, 
submit  angels  and  demons  to  his  will,  and  work  miracles. 
M.  Peladan's  heroes  are  well-born,  benevolent,  sinless,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  ideal.  So  is  Heliobas.  They  talk  vritbouc 
ceasing  of  angels,  arcana,  dualities,  planets,  music,  magic, 
absolute  being,  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Chaldeans. 
What  is  there  left  for  Heliobas  to  add  to  the  list  ?  Not  muclLH 
as  is  evident.  But  he  can  enlarge  upon  *  soul-transmigratioa^| 
— by  one  of  those  ingenuous  slips  which  lead  us  to  suppose  th«t^ 
Miss  Corelli  has  forgotten  her  *  Mangnatl's  Questions.*  At  all 
events,  here  we  find  too  many  coincidences  for  the  calculus  of 
probabilities  to  allow  of  no  borrowing  between  these  autbon. 
If  8ar  Peladan  is  unacquainted  with  English  and  Heliobas  cao 
read  French,  the  signs  point  all  one  way.  It  follows  that  ibil 
much  vaunted  Apology  of  Religion  is  neither  more  nor  leu 
than  a  plagiarism  from  the  latest  school  of  Parisian  decadence. 
Miss  Corelli  has  expressed  her  indignation  that  we,  'in  the 
insolent  littleness  of  our  limited  thought,'  should  '  sometimes 
presume  to  dismiss  the  Creator  as  no  part  of  His  creation.' 
But  we  do  and  must,  for  it  passes  all  understanding  that  the 
Creator  should  have  created  Himself,  even  as  a  part  of  some* 
thing  else.  We  think,  however,  that  we  know  what  our 
prophetess  intends  to  say.  She  has  a  zeal  against  the  *  broadly 
materialistic  views '  now  prevalent  in  certain  quarters  ;  and  her 
cure  for  them  is  the  ancient  Gnosis  according  to  which  *all  are 
born  with  a  small  portion  of  Divinity  within  them,  which  we 
call  the  Soul.^  That  is  not  Christian  teaching,  but  the  perverse 
doctrine  of  \'^alentinus  or  Basilides,  and  may  be  read  at  large, 
with  its  confutation,  in  Irenaeus  and  other  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  But  Miss  Corelli  disdains  Church  and  Fathers,  for 
she  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  *  with  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe,  this  germ  of  immortality  remains  always  a  germ, 
never  sprouting,  overlaid  and  weighted  down  by  the  lymphatic 
laziness  and  materialistic  propensities  of  ils  shell  or  husk — the 
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body' ;  and  there  are  *  multitudes  in  whom  the  Divine  Essence 
attains  to  no  larger  quantity  than  that  proportioned  out  to  a 
dog-  or  bird/  So  dogs  and  birds  have  the  Divine  Essence,  too^ 
only  not  in  ample  measure  ;  and  Christ  is  but  '  a  portion  of 
God  Himself.'  As  for  the  creation,  it  was  a  necessary  act; 
man  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  angels  ;  and  every  one  has 
somewhere  a  counterpart,  a  dimidium  animte,  with  which  he 
constitutes  one  perfect  being. 

The  planetary  and  electric  wife  of  Heliobas,  who  comes  and 
goes  at  uncertain  intervals,  is  named  Aziil.  For  some  inex* 
plicable  reason  Miss  Corelli  lays  much  stress  on  grave  and 
circumflex  accents,  distributing  them  in  the  most  unlikely 
places,,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  acute,  as  if  these  were  atoms 
or  molecules.  And  so  we  read  of  AziiJ,  Niphrata,  Zabastes, 
Raphon,  Sah-Luma,  Nirjalis,  and  Oruael.  These  all  belong, 
apparently,  to  some  antediluvian  dialect,  the  key  of  which  is 
kept  in  the  author's  exclusive  possession.  The  name  '  Ziska,' 
which  one  feebly  guessed  might  sound  like  Bohemian,  is,  we 
are  assured,  pure  Coptic.  And  Lysia,  Iren^a,  Nelida,  seem  as 
if  they  were  Greek  heard  in  a  nightmare ;  but  perhaps  they 
are  only  prehistoric.  To  return  to  our  angels.  Although,  did 
we  found  ourselves  simply  on  the  New  Testament,  we  should 
believe  that  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  that  good  Christians  shall  be  there 
*  sicut  angeli  Dei,'  un wedded,  yet,  to  judge  from  Miss  Corelli's 
electric  informants,  little  else  than  matrimony  occupies  the 
minds  of  these  spirits.  They  are  sexless,  indeed,  and  their 
behaviour  is  meant  to  be  edifying  ;  but  they  abound  in  senti- 
ment;  and  one  of  them,  Edrls,  actually  quits  her  home  on  high 
to  put  on  a  body,  as  though  it  were  a  wedding-garment,  and  is 
married,  without  banns — nay,  with  no  clergyman  present — to 
the  man  oH  her  choice,  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  It  appears  that 
by  a  strong  exertion  of  electric  power  one  can  *  draw  an  angel 
down/  and  keep  him  or  her  (these  pronouns  are  embarrassing) 
far  from  the  Sphere  of  Radiance,  quite  as  if  the  Beatific  Vision 
were  a  passing  phase,  and  happiness,  even  for  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  consisted  in  the  denounienl  of  a  three-volume  novel. 
'  Away  in  a  sheltered  mountainous  retreat,'  says  Miss  Corelli 
sweetly,  as  she  concludes  the  story  of  '  Ardath,"^  and  '  apart 
from  the  louder  clamour  of  the  world,  the  Poet  and  his  heavenly 
companion  dwell  in  peace  together.'  Edris  is  now  *  nothing 
bat  a  woman.'  ^y  and  by  she  will  be  an  angel  once  more  ; 
the  same  thing  will  happen  a  dozen  or  a  million  times — 
'  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  qua;  vohat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas  ;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella  * — 

and 
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and  ihe  bewildered  student  asks  whether  what  be  has  read 
Christian  teaching,  or  a  mixture  of  Buddhism  with  Alexandi 
follies. 

But  the  Electric  Circle,  which  throws  off  good  spirits  u 
burning   wheel    emits    sparks,    must   be    held    responsible  for 
another  and  a  more  gloomy  kind  :  there  are  demons  and  \t 
souls,  about  whose  doings  Miss  Corelli  has  her  own   sources 
information.     She  would  not  be  wholly  in  the  tradition  of  her 
school    did   she  feel    no    tenderness    towards    the  *  other  side.' 
Gnostics,  it  is  a   matter  of  history,  undertook  to  rehabilitste 
or  even   to   canonize  such  dubious  personages  as   Cain,  Elsaa. 
Judas,  and    Lucifer.      The   melhnd    has    come    down    to   later 
times,  and  the  Paulicians  set  an  example  which  the   Hussites 
followed,  of  compassionating    Satan    as    '  one    that    had    been^ 
wronged,'     To  this  length  the  rival  of  Sar  Peladan  is  unwillid^H 
to  go ;  yet  she  makes  her  heavenly  voices  call  upon  Lucifer  ^^ 
'beloved  and  unforgotten,*  while  assigning  him  a  task  which  is 
ministerial  rather  than  rebellious  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme. 
She   has   pretty  much    absolved    Judas,   and    her  *  Sorrows  o( 
Satan '  reads  often  like  a  panegyric  or  apology  of  the  infemil 
hero  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

At  this  stage  we  cannot  but  observe  and  regret  the  enormow 
barm  done  to  feminine  imaginations  by  George  Lord   Byron, 
with     his    Corsairs,    Manfreds,    Laras,    and    Childe    Harolds. 
These  are  still  the  favourite  type — something  akin  to  Milton'» 
Satan   and  the  Wandering  Jew^ — with  writers  in  the  *  Fainili^ 
Herald '  and  with  Miss  Corelli.     Between  her  demon — witt 
disguised  as  Rimanez,  of  course  with   a  circumflex — and 
'senior  in  charge  of  lightning,'  the  devout  Heliobas,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  a  resemblance  which  trembles  on  the  verge  i 
identity.     Both  are  princes  of  ancient  lineage,  fabulous  weali 
and  striking  and  stately  appearance — dark,  of  coarse,  as  iri 
night.     Both  wear  magnificent  overcoats  lined  with  sealskin* 
Russian  sables.     Both  eat  the  most  costly  dinners.     Both  li^ 
fond  of  music,  and   quaff  *  Eastern  wine,'  or  Chambertin,  of 
Tokay,  from  goblets  rich  and  rare.     Both  have  a  commanci  of 
electricity  that  would  make  their  fortune  in   the  share-marke 
Both   despise  the   scientific   unbeliever  and  bring  liim  to 
knees  by  well-plied   arguments ;  nor  is  there  a  pin   to  cbc 
between   the  pyrotechnics    of  Lucifer   which   accomplish 
Geoffrey  Tempest's  conversion,  and  the  hypnotizing  geniui  rf 
the  Chaldean  who  sends  Theos  Alwyn  to  sleep  on  the  field** 
Ardath-     Our  sympathy,  on   the  whole,  goes  out  to  Rimane* 
rather  than  to  Heliobas;   for  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  tboufh 
too  much  of  a  courtier  in  these  volumes  to  be  quite  a  gentl^- 
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man,  has  fits  of  Bvronic  moodiness  which  relieve  the   terrible 
monotony  of  his  part,  while  the  magician  is  almost  a  mounte- 
bank, and  does  nothing  but    talk.      Neither   has   an   ounce   of 
malice  in  his  composition.     Lucii^r  wants  to  be  saved,  does  bis 
ideviTs   business   with   a    reluctance  which  is  infinitely    to    his 
ibonour,  and  wears  round  his  neck  an  inscription   that  may  be 
interpreted  *  Beware  of  the  dog.'      He   is  the   tamest   Mephis- 
,  topbeles  that  ever  trod  the  boards,  and  his  only  idea  of  carrying 
*4he  action  forward   is  to  propose  lunch  or  get  up  a  picnic  with 
joung  demons  for  waiters.     His  Latin  is  a  little  faulty;  when 
>he  desires  to  bid  bis  six  hundred  guests  farewell,  he  puts  up  a 
transparency  on  which  we  read  '  Vale.'     Touching  simplicity  ! 
I      But  the  whole  subject  of  languages  in  Miss  Corelli  would 
demand  *  a  profundity  of  knowledge'   far  beyond  us.     Here  is 
>An  example.     '  I  do  not  address  myself,'  she  observes,  'to  those 
who  have  forsaken  all  spirituality — who  have   made  their  cold 
•dieux  to  God  ' — a  sufficiently  remarkable  process — *  to  them  I 
»ay  pitifully,  "  Requiescat  in  pace!  "     For  they  are  as  though 
ithey  were  not.'     So  indeed  they  may  be  ;  yet   we  will  ask,  who 
'  is  the  subject  of  that  astonishing  Requiescat?     And  in  what 
French   author   has   she    lighted    upon    the   word    *diableresse,* 
which    appears    in    'Ziska'?       Where   again,   except    in    the 
laportive  Thackeray,  did   she  meet  with   such  an   expression   as 
t  *  de  rigeur '  ?     Is  there  a  Roman  name  *  Galbus  '  ?    There  was  an 
Emperor  Galba,  and  a  John  Doe  in  our  first  Latin  book  called 
Balbus.     And  *  Volpian  '  seems  late,  or  even  smacks  of  Ktalian. 
We    need   not  shrink,    however,   while   the    *  Eton    Grammar ' 
is  at  hand  to  bear  us  out,  from  asserting  that  the  vocative  case 
of  Peter  in   Latin   is  not   '  Petrus,'  nor  do  we  believe  Pilate's 
wife   ever   addressed    him    as   *■  Pontius '  '^   and    her  own   name 
I?*  Justitia'  gives  us  pause,  for  we  always  thought  it  an   abstract 
'Oonn  until  we  saw  it  in  *  Barabbas.' 

Probably  the  finest  thing  ever  done  in  this  connexion  was  to 
invent  the  compound  'Judith  Iscariot,'  as  though  Hebrews 
in  the  first  century  had  family  names  like  Smith  and  Jones, 
.  and  *  Iscariot  *  were  one  of  ihem.  Is  not  that  "local  colour' 
of  the  deepest  dye?  In  comparison  with  this  triumph  of 
audacity,  what  are  the  *  chairs  '  that  Heliobas  could  show,  *■  of 
Tery  ancient  Arabian  design,'  bequeathed  by  a  people  that 
never  used  any?  Or  the  bells  that  rang  out  morning  and 
evening  at  Jerusalem,  when  church  bells  were  not?  Or  *  the 
veritable  signature  of  Homer,  which  we  also  possess  in  another 
retreat  of  ours  on  the  Isle  of  Lemnos '  ?  Or  the  book  of  the 
•  Viaioni  of  Ksdras,^  consisting  of  '  twelve  moderately  thick 
sheets  of  ivory,'  and  engraved  *  by  some  evidently  sharp  and 
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well-pointed  instrument/  in  a  language  'only  kept  up  amo 
scholars  and  sages/  and  known  as  *  the  language  of  prophecy* 
These  are  trifles,  like  the  *  small  oval  tablet  of  pure  jasper' on 
which  Esdras  printed  his  last  message,  not  jet  dlscorered ;  but 
A  name  so  original  as  '  Judith  Iscariot '  belongs  to  Miss  Corelli 
alone.  Anybody,  it  has  been  well  said,  may  write  a  religiom 
novel  ;  no  one  else  could  have  given  the  world  a  *  Barabbu.' 
And  Judith  Iscariot  shines  on  its  breast,  a  gena  comparable  in 
lustre  to  the  flashing  jewel  worn  by  Rimanez,  by  Z&ra,  and 
the  priestess  of  Nagaya  in  Al  Kyris. 

From  the  '  Loves  of  the  Angels,'  sung  by  Tom  Moore  in 
verse  not  so  embroidered  as  Miss  Corelli's  prose,  we  pass  on, 
just  glancing  at  the  '  shop  fronts  '  in  ancient  Nineveh — likewiie 
a  discovery  of  our  author's — to  the  hatred  which  she  displv 
whenever  the  clergy  are  mentioned,  or  physicians,  critics, 
professors  of  physical  science.  Wherein  the  clergy  ha' 
offended  may  be  speedily  known.  Among  *  two-legged  pigm 
of  limited  brain  '  they  hold  the  first  place — a  bad  pre-eminen 
Miss  Corelli  has  uttered  no  oracles  more  Sibylline  t 
these  frequent  denunciations  of  man  as  a  biped»  Would  lil$ 
hypocrisy  and  bis  atheism  offend  less  in  Heaven's  sight  were 
he  a  quadruped?  After  all,  he  is  not  to  blame  for  his  anatv 
mical  peculiarities  ;  they  should  be  charged,  we  opine,  on 
Electric  Circle,  Every  man,  if  he  could  choose,  would  wish 
be  what  Nirjalis  was, '  a  pictured  Dionysius' — or  even  '  DioQ' 
sus,'  which  is  perhaps  the  word  that  came  flitting  about  M 
Corelli  but  eluded  her  grasp.  White,  then,  she  waxes  eotba- 
jiastic  over  '  the  immortal  Byron '  and  praises  '  his  well-braced 
mind,'  or  pours  out  a  lament  for  Shelley  as  one  of  her 
'  inspired  starvelings  ' — did  she  confound  him  with  Chattertoa 
—or  approves  of  the  '  remarks  '  of  Socrates  as  being  '  all  t 
and  trenchant,*  her  condemnation  of  churches  and  churchmen 
unqualified.  They  must  be  reckoned  among  '  the  morbidity 
and  microbes  of  national  disease.* 

Take  England  for  example*     It  is  *  a  land  where 
religion     is    split    into    hundreds    of  cold    and    narrow  ve> 
gatherings  assembled  for  the  practice  of  hypocrisy,  lip-servi 
and  lies.'     Clearly  but  few  'psychists,'  or  '  human  electrici*aij 
are   to    be    found    in    such   assemblies.     Most  clergymeo,  this 
■charitable  spirit  assures  her  readers,  *  look  upon  their  sai 
vocation  merely  as  a  means  of  livelihood.'     Too  often,  ifldi 
if  we  yield  her  credit,  have  the  Merodachs  or  Melchiors  of 
Rosy    Cross    beheld   *  a    leering   devil    in  a   priest^s  diipi 
though    not    perhaps    falling   into    blank  verse    at    the   borri 
spectacle.     From   certain    tokens   it   would  appear  aj  Uiaoff 
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ieliobas  favoured  the  Latin  Church  with  his  patronage.  He 
nrows  a  good  deal  of  its  ritual,  jet  rather  looselj,  for  a  boj 
lants  the  opening  words  of  the  'Credo'  at  mass;  the  choir 
kd  the  organ  recite  the  '  Angelas '  between  them,  which  was 
h^er  done  except  in  this  Armenian  monastery  ;  and  prayers 
\  church  are  directed  to  the  cross  rather  than  the  sacrament. 
|n  the  other  hand,  in  *  Barabbas '  we  are  taught  that  Roman 
^tholicism  is  *  the  creed  devised  by  him  who  did  deny  his 
[aster* — a  form  of  Apostolic  Succession  which  will  hardly  be 
elcome  at  the  Vatican,  and  embarrassing  to  controversialists 
I  round. 

However,  if,  as  the  head  and  origin  of  the  Roman  clerg-j, 
\»  Peter  does  not  come  off  to  their  satisfaction  or  his  own, 
Paul  is  in  little  better  case.  *  It  was  St.  Paul's  preaching,' 
s  Theos  Alwyn,  and  he  speaks  as  a  convert  to  true  religion, 
at  upset  all  the  beautiful  pristine  simplicity  of  the  faith.  It 
very  evident  he  had  no  '*  calling  "  or  **  election  "  such  as 
pretended  ;  I  wonder  Jeremy  Bentham's  conclusive  book  on 
subject  is  not  more  universally  known.'  Is  Jeremy  Bentham 
among  the  prophets  ?  Then  St.  Paul  may  well  be  one  of 
ose  who  profess  to  follow  '  the  religion  of  Christ,  '  while 
jerely  following  a  scheme  of  their  own  personal  advantage  or 

Eivenience.'     Heliobas  explains,  with  Gnostic  pride,  that  the 
►spel  was  not  left  '  in  charge  of  a  few  fishermen  or  common 
k  only.*     There  has  ever  been  an  esoteric  lodge,  •  the  Fra- 
l^nity  of  the  Cross  and  the  Star  '  ;  and  so  we  come  round  again 

!Sar  Peladan.  From  this  vanlage-ground  *  the  utter  ineffi- 
ency  of  Christian  ministers  '  will  be  painfully  conspicuous, 
imanez  himself  declines  to  believe  in  the  *  clerical  heaven,^ 
kid  caricatures  what  he  has  read  of  it  in  St.  John's  Apocalypse 
kagain  with  the  author's  implicit  approval.  Thus  her  defence 
|if  the  New  Testament  is  complete.  Having  derided  the 
Iposties,  she  feels  no  scruple  in  assailing  their  successors.  For 
fcese  are  yet  slow  to  believe  in  '  the  reincarnation  of  Araxes  ' ; 
bey  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  cultivation  of 
kctric  soul- germs,  nor  can  reduce  faith  and  charity  to  mag- 
ptism ;  they  lay  stress  on  '  church  dogma,'  and  hesitate  to 
nect '  Paul's  version  of  Christianity.*  From  of  old  the  Gnostic 
M  the  orthodox  were  enemies,  and  the  Catholic  laith  was 
Pemed  incompatible  with  secret  lodges  of  Illuminati  and  the 
lulling  up  of  spirits  to  give  lessons  in  star-gazing. 
A  distinct  feature  of  these  ancient  heretics  was  their  rejection 
Old  Testament  and  its  Creator,  whom  Marcion  boldly 
«n.lorum  factorem,'  the  Author  of  Evil.  Though  it 
likely  that  Miss  Corelli  has  come  upon  their 
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writings,  she  has  certainly  grown  tired  of  *  monoton9Qs  termoM 
on  the  old  Jewish  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  neceisarj  sacri- 
fice'; she  considers  it  '  both  horrible  and  sacrilegious,'  and 'it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Christianity  according 
Christ.'  She  even  ventures  to  say,  as  in  presence  of  Cain 
that  'no  savage  *' Jehovah-Jireh,"  craving  for  murder 
thirsting  for  v*.*ngeance,  was  the  supreme  Creator,  but  a  Fathi 
— by  which  who  can  doubt  that  she  is  condemning  not  merelr 
the  sacrifices  of  Judaism,  but  the  author  of  them  ?  And  in  thu 
frame  of  raind  she  publishes  'Barabbas/ 

'  Barabhas/  according  to  the  *  Newcastle  Daily  Journal,'  ii 
*  appallingly  well  written.*  We  have  quoted  an  occasional 
sentence  from  Miss  Corelli's  other  performances  which  will 
justify  the  word  'appalling';  but  only  a  succession  of  pages 
would  exhibit  all  it  implies.  There  is  a  secret  known  to  some 
writers — they  belong  very  frequently  to  schools  of  mysticism — 
whereby  the  most  luscious,  scintillating,  and  exuberant  termi  in 
a  language  are  heaped  together,  until  a  sober  man  runs,  to  be 
delivered  from  them,  ^  ad  Garamantas  et  Indos,'  to  Bradshaw's 
'Railway  Guide*  or  Todhunter's  *  Algebra.'  It  is  the 
Turkey-carpet  style  in  which  *  Satan*  Montgomery  abounded: 
and  such  is  the  style  of  Miss  Corelli  at  her  grandest.  She  is 
loth  to  employ  one  word  where  three  will  suffice.  She  gives  lu 
not  only  poetical  prose,  but  line  after  line  of  blank  rerse,  sod 
breaks  out  into  lyric  measures  at  unexpected  moments.  *  Deeper 
and  deeper  drooped  the  dull  grey  gloom'  is  a  rhythm  by  no 
means  rare  in  her  dithyrambs.  But  she  can  also  write  in  stanns, 
as  thus,  *■ '  A  puppet  whose  wires  society  pulls,  and  he  dances  or 
dies  as  society  pleases.'  The  man  so  manipulated  is  Prince 
Ivan  Petroffsky,  'who  likes  to  live  and  love  and  laugh,'  hat 
whom  Zara  scolds  for  liking  it,  in  patchwork  monody  of  which 
these  words  are  a  sample.  IVIore  subdued  and  pensive  is  a 
measure  employed  by  Lady  Sibyl  Elton,  'Away  in  theprovincei 
— among  the  middle  classes.'  But  in  her  tragic  night-sccoe 
with  Geoffrey  and  Rimanez  in  the  picture-gallery,  she  quickeai 
her  beat,  and  sings,  '  Polygamous  purity  is  the  new  creed  '— 
which  we  take  to  be  dactyls,  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  classical 
metres.  Sibyl,  though  every  one  dreamt  she  had  tender  feelings 
— it  would  be  hard  to  say  why^ — was  indeed  *  the  soul  of  a  barpr, 
a  vulture  of  vice,'  and  came  to  a  bad  end,  in  spite  of  htv 
rhythmical  protests  against  society  as  now  constituted.  It  was 
her  husband,  Geoffrey  Tempest,  who  consorted  with  'bloe- 
blon<Ied  blacklegs,' — an  association  from  which  no  man  could 
reasonably  hope  to  escape  without  harm  to  his  character  tn<l 
reputation. 
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*•  Ardath '  and  *'  Barabbas '  revel  in  this  very  false  gallop  of 
verses,  often  not  quite  so  tolerable  as  the  rij^^Ut  buttcrwoman's 
trot  to  market.  'Afraid  to  move  they  knew  not  why,  and 
waiting  for  they  knew  not  what,'  Miss  Corelli's  readers  must 
often,  like  Theos  Alwyn,  have  yielded  to  the  '  aUvays  reluctant 
smile'  which  distinguished  that  ineffable  person,  but  which  they 
would  fain  not  indulge  while  studying  even  a  '  dream  '  of  sacred 
events.  Yet  who,  without  strong  control  of  his  muscles,  could 
resist  on  meeting  suck  Ancient  Pistolese  as  the  following? — 

*  I  will  confront  the  fiend  in  woman's  shape, — the  mocking, 
smiling,  sweet-voiced,  damned  dovil,— who  lured  us  on  to  treachery. 
Jodith,  sayast  thon '? '  Or  this  again^  '  To  her  the  seneuid  priest — 
confided  all  hiB  plan ; — he  traiBed  her  in  the  part  she  had  to  play  ; — 
by  Lis  commaud,  and  in  his  very  words, — she  did  persuade  and 
tempt  her  credulous  brDthur.'  Or  this,  ''  Tear  thy  reverend  hairs, 
onreverent  Jew, — thou,  who  as  stiffuecked  righteous  Phariseo — 
didst  practise  cautious  virtue  and  self-seekiug  sauctity, — and  now 
through  unbelief  art  left  most  desolate.'  Or  this,  *  The  devil  in  this 
fisherman  will  move  the  world.'  Or  this,  'Take  my  advice  and 
jotimey  thou  to  Home, — I'll  fill  thy  pouch  with  coin, — settle  thyself 
as  usurer  there, — and  lend  out  gold  to  Cassar.* 

Eaough,  and  too  much.     Surely  it   is  one  of  the  strangest 

portents  of  a   strange  time  that  this  fustian  verse  should   be 

counted   an  improvement  on  the  Gospel,  and  cried  up  as  *  the 

contemplation  of  the  Ideal.*     Miss  Corelli  has  chosen  to  write 

a  miracle-play.      We  do  not  blame  her  for  so  choosing,  held  she 

obserkred   the  conditions.     Her  instinct  did,  in   fact,  warn  her 

that   to  set  any   words  of   her   own   on   the   lips   of   the  chief 

character  would  be  thought  sacrilege,  and  she  wisely  refrained. 

But  she  did  not  refrain  from  turning  the  '  World's  Tragedy  ' 

into  a  tale  of  human  passion,  with  Caiaphas  for  its  hero  and  a 

raving  woman  for  its  centre  of  interest.     She  did  not  refraio 

from  assimilating  Christ  to  a  *  mighty  muscular*  Hercules  and 

a  *  crowned  Apollo.'     She  did   not  refrain  from  handling  the 

Prince  of  the  Apostles  as  a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  personage, 

or  from  making  him  the  accomplice  of  Judas  in  his  treachery. 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  her  Gnostic  tendencies 

—and  an  American  journal  perceives  it  without  understanding 

the  motive — her  volume  was  sure  to  be  '  striking  in   its  fresh 

and  sympathetic  representations  of  Judas,  Barabbas,  and  others  ' 

— ^  result  gained  by  violent  distortion  of  the  sacred  narrative 

anJ  io  contradiction  to   its  spirit.     For,  if  anything   is  clear 

amid  the   reserves  and  silences  of  the  inspired  writers,  it  is 

tii^  Barabbas  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  Christian  grace,  and 

'^*t  Judas  was  the  *son   of  perdition/  who   in    betraying  his 

master 
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master  had  jielded  to  the  avarice  with  which  his  handi  were 
previously  tainted.  All  this,  forsooth,  is  now  to  be  set  aside 
and  explained  away  in  a  glow  of  romance  :  and  the  redemption 
of  mankind  is  to  figure  as  an  episode  in  a  love-storj  on  modeni 
lines.  Has  so  unspiritual  a  handling  ever  been  dared  hj^ 
agnostic  or  infidel  ?  Even  M.  Rcnan  has  kept  this  motive  ool^ 
of  his  too  sentimental  and  Rousseau-like  chapters.  And  no 
German  has  dreamt  of  employing  it. 

The  persons  are  all  conceived  in  that  mood  of  hysterica) 
excitement — we  might  use  a  stronger  term- — which  is  familiar 
to  Miss  Corelli.  But  many  of  them  we  know  at  once  from  her 
other  writings.  A  thin  disguise  conceals  Heliobas  in  Melcbior, 
the  inevitable  Chaldean.  Judith  is  the  wicked  soul  of  Zuk% 
who  has  exchanged  the  Pyramids  for  Jerusalem  ;  and  Barabbj 
answers  to  what  Peladan  calls  the  *  inadequate  man  of  fate, 
bewildered  by  social  facts/  whom  we  have  seen  in  Geoffrey 
Tempest.  As  for  the  historical  realities,  from  Pilate  to 
St.  Peter  and  the  Magdalene,  they  are  subdued  to  the  tone  o( 
melodramatic  fiction  in  which  they  have  been  set.  It  is  the 
Gospel  as  an  extremely  ill-instructed  Apocryphal  vriter,  bent 
on  sensation,  might  have  given  it  to  us,  if  almost  unacquainted 
with  Eastern  usages.  A  memorable  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
scene  in  which  Pilate  washes  his  hands  before  the  multitude. 
Miss  Corelli  has  never  observed  how  ablutions  are  performed 
in  the  Roman  ritual,  which  perpetuates  the  custom  of  Orientals. 
She  describes  the  Roman  Governor  as  dipping  his  hands  *  deep 
in  the  shining  bowl '  and  '  rinsing  them  over  and  over  again  in 
the  clear  cold  element,  which  sparkled  in  its  polished  receptacle 
like  an  opal  against  fire/  That  mere  outward  show  is  all  she 
can  think  of  at  a  moment  so  solemn  ;  but  she  has  falsified  the 
symbols.  Had  Pilate  dipped  bis  fingers  repeatedly  in  the 
liquid  he  would  have  conveyed  to  the  spectators,  not  that  he 
was  innocent  of  blood,  but  that  he   was  bathing  in   it.     She 

L might  have  learnt  from  the  Old  Testament  that  water  is  poured 
upon  the  hands  by  a  minister  to  cleanse  them  ;  but  in  her  bold 
romancing  she  cares  as  little  for  the  Books  of  Kings  as  she  dues 
for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  latter  give  in  detail  ao 
account  of  the  death  of  Judas  simply  fatal  to  her  whole  story. 
So  much  for  the  *  realism  and  reasonableness  with  which,' 
according  to  one  hasty  critic,  *  the  author  has  invested  the 
narrative,'  and  the  '  new  set  of  motives  for  the  betrayal,*  Her 
realism  may  be  judged  from  the  deliriums  of  Pilate,  the  erotic 
mania  of  Caiaphas,  Judith,  and  Barabbas,  the  mention  of 
*  angels*  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  centurion,  the  bells  that  ran^ 
out  at  morn  and  eve  in  an  Eastern  city,  the  *  sepulchre  between 
the 
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jtbe  hills '  in  which  Christ  wa»  laid,  the  cop^^ing  of  field  lilies 
An  wood  hy  St.  Joseph,  against  the  express  commandment  of 
the  law,  and  other  details,  great  and  small,  which  give  to  this 
Apparently  passionate  description  of  an  eye-witness  all  the 
, unreality  of  convention.  As  regards  the  traitor  and  his  action, 
those  who  will  read  De  Quincey's  celebrated  essay  on  Iscariot 
may  satisfy  themselves  that  *■  the  life  of  Judas,  under  a  German 
construction  of  it,'  was  long  ago  exhibited  *  as  a  spasmodic 
effort  of  vindictive  patriotism  and  of  rebellious  ambition, 
noble  by  possibility  in  its  grand  central  motive,  though  erring 
And  worldly-minded.'  'All  this,  I  believe,  was  originally  due 
to  the  Germans,'  adds  De  Quincey  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
claimed  by  the  author  of  '  Barabbas,'  though  she  has  rencJeTtd 
herself  liable  for  whatever  degree  of  heterodoxy  it  may  involve, 
And  is  thus  a  plagiarist  of  Rationalism,  as  in  her  doctrine  of 
'  soul-germs^  and  electric  protoplasm  she  has  unwittingly  drawn 
cigh  to  the  camp  of  Darwin.  But  beyond  the  Germans  we  can 
perceive  the  Marcionites  ;  and  the  vindication,  entire  or  partial, 
Ai(  ^ Judas  the  devil'  goes  back  as  far  as  the  second  century. 
That  which  Miss  Corelli  shares  with  no  other  mortal  past  or 
present  is  the  *  tale  of  love,'  at  once  modern  and  highly 
flavoured,  in  which  she  has  mingled  the  incidents  of  the  Death 
^f  Christ  as  if  they  were  the  proper  subject-matter  of  a  one- 
Tolume  novel. 

There  are  those  who  imagine  that  such  writing  implies  a 
lively  Christian  faith  in  the  story-teller  and  a  certain  devout- 
ness  in  the  thousands  of  her  readers.  But  sentiment  is  not 
religion  ;  nor  is  religion  quite  the  same  as  *  religiosity  '  ;  and 
fictions  founded  on  Biblical  narratives  appeal  to  multitudes 
simply  as  new  sensations,  or  as  stage-plays,  without  serious 
meaning.  They  are  not  dogma,  but  legend  and  mythology. 
At  the  best  they  belong  to  the  art  of  literature;  at  the  worst 
ihey  lead  to  the  degradation  of  sacred  themes  for  the  purpose  of 
*  thrill.'  The  effect  of  *  Barabbas  '^ which  is  not  so  chaotic  as 
rarious  other  of  Miss  Corelli's  inventions — is  much  rather  to 
excite  than  to  edify.  It  is  certainly  an  attack  on  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  we  have  seen  what  it  makes  of  the  New. 
Chief  objects  of  its  scornful  invective  are  '  Jehovah  '  and  Peter 
the  Apostle.  And,  in  spite  of  St.  Paul,  we  are  required  to 
maintain  that  *  for  ever  and  for  ever,  from  this  day,  shall  Israel 
be  cast  out  from  the  promises  of  life  eternaL'  It  is  not  exactly 
pleasant  to  be  quoting  this  convulsive  blank  verse,  which  begins 
anywhere,  to  end  as  the  author  chooses.  But  how  is  reverence 
for  the  Bible  promoted  by  denying  the  Pauline  theology,  or 
free-thinking  discouraged  by  language  like  the  following,  which 
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Miss  Corelli,  out  of  her  teeming  fancy,  assigns  to  the  high 
priest  Caiaplias? — 'There  shall  be  no  new  creeds  to  cooqaer 
time  ;  the  one  Jehovah  shall  suffice — the  one  revengeful,  blood- 
demandxng,  jealous  God — whose  very  name  doth  terrify  the 
world,'  If  we  turn  to  the  extreme  left  wing  of  heterodoxy — 1« 
us  say  to  Flaubert,  who  was  an  ostentatious  anti-Christian — wp 
shall  not  hear  language  more  violent  or  more  V  oltairean.  The 
'  Temptation  of  St.  Antony  '  has  its  portrait  of  the  God  of 
Israel ;  it  is  hardly  so  forbidding  as  this,  and  not  so  intolovble 
a  caricature  of  what  the  ancient  Scripture  teaches. 

Not  religion,  but  degenerate  emotion,  is  therefore  the  elemrtt 
in  which  tbese  miracle-plays  move,  and  their  tone  is  that  of 
erotic  mysticism.  Leaving  out  of  controversy  the  Redeemer'i 
figure — concerning  which  silence  is  the  only  fit  answer  to  Miss 
Corelli,  with  her  '  Apollos  '  and  her  'statuesque  forms  '  and  her 

*  marble  gods  of  song ' — let  us  consider  Rimanez,  the  falleD 
spirit  whose  *  sorrows '  she  has  emblazoned.  She  looks  up  to 
him  as  a  hero,  writes  his  epic,  defends  him  against  the  accats- 
tions  of  mankind,  and  appears  to  forget  in  what  book  he  has 
been  described  as  a  liar  and  murderer  from  the  beginning.  To 
such  lengths  will  Byronic  sentiment  betray  the  susceptible, 
whose  leading  principle  it  is  that  '  Really,  1  cannot  picture  aa 
ugly  fiend,'  and  *  Nature  is  bound  to  give  a  beautiful  face  to  t 
beautiful  spirit.'  Hence  '  Ahrimanes' — who  has  got  rid  of  his 
first  syllable,  and  takes  instead  of  it  the  operatic  name  Lucio— 
is  incomparably  the  handsomest  creature  wherever  he  goes — • 
Don  Juan  who  might,  if  he  cared,  become  'I'epoasenr  du  genrf 
humain.'  But  he  does  not  care.  He  hates  women,  and  they 
adore  him.  Even  Mavis  Clare  thought  Satan  must  be  '• 
dangerously  fascinating  personage  ' — she  never  pictured  him  U 

*  the  possessor  of  hoofs  and  a  tail ' ;  and  we  must  certainly  agree 
when  she  adds :  *  Common  sense  assures  me  that  no  creatttie 
presenting    himself  under    such    an    aspect    would    have 
slightest  power  to   attract.'      Lucio,  therefore,  had   a  '  fine! 
shaped  head,'  which  was  'nobly  poised  on  such  shoulders 
might  have  befitted  a   Hercules ' ;  in  '  Barabbas  '  another, 
Lucio,  was  compare*!  to  Hercules.    And  the  rest  of  him  matched 
his  fine  head,  but  alt  in  the  melancholy  and  magnificent  style 
of  Lara.     The  demon  '  carried  the  visible  evidence  of  wealli^ 
upon    him,'    and    a   coronet    on    his  visiting-cards;    he  caU 
the   Prince  of  VV'ales   his   friend,  and   he   lived   at  the  G 
Hotel.     What  a  descent  from  the  supernatural  fiend  of  Mario 
and  Milton ! 

But  all  the  while,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  task  as  bewildering 
as  it  was   contradictory.     Whence   derived  ?     He   must  ha' 
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borrowed  it,  we  think,  fram  Kundry,  the  madwoman  in 
*  Parsifal/  Jud^e  rather,  as  the  French  say.  Mr.  Max  Nordau 
has  given  a  rude  but  not  inaccurate  description  of  Kundry's 
business,  which  will  fit  that  of  Riuianez  to  a  hair: — 

*  Not  only,'  ho  eays,  *  is  Kundry  uot  allowed  to  labour  for  her 
own  Balvation;  she  is  com  polled  to  employ  all  her  strength  to  prevent 
ii.  Por  her  redemption  depends  on  her  being  despised  by  a  man ; 
and  the  task  assiguoil  her  is  to  turn  to  account  all  her  seductive 
power  and  win  the  man.  She  must  by  all  possible  means  thwart 
him,  by  whom  her  redemption  is  to  b©  wrought,  from  becoming  her 
redeemer.  If  the  man  yields,  she  is  lost,  by  her  action,  though  not 
by  her  fault;  if  he  resists,  she  is  saved  without  desorving  it,  because 
ahe  lioB  done  her  utmost  to  seduce  htm.' 

In  other  words,  the  moral  disposition,  the  good  will  and 
ethical  choice,  of  Kundry  or  Rimanez  is  to  count  for  nothing, 
while  an  external  agency,  the  caprice  or  malevolence  of  some- 
body else,  is  to  determine  their  fate.  Where  Richard  Wagner 
found  this  extraordinary  idea  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Miss  Corelli  did  not  light  upon  it  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  her  creed,  of  which  it  is  a 
conspicaous  article,  often  repeated, '  has  its  foundation  in  Christ 
alone.' 

Rimanez  is  a  music-hall  devil,  vulgar,  Hashy,  and  given  to 

slang,  who  can  descend  to  speak   of  his  guests  as  '  grinning, 

guzzling,  sensual  fools/  and  who  says  of  modern  women,  *  they 

are  merely  the  unnatural  and  strutting  embryos  of  a  new  sex 

which   will   be   neither   male   nor   female.'     Lucifer  and   Miss 

Corelli  are  both  apt,  in  their  search  after  vigorous  expressions, 

to  fall  into  a  style  which  leaves  us  afraid  with  some  amazement, 

lest  our  sense  of  what  is  Miltonic  on  the  one  hand  or  ladylike 

on  the  other,  should   be  deserting   us.     There  is  the  story  of 

'  Ziska  ' — we  might  term   it  a  '  pyramidal  '  romance,  were  we 

writing  in  her  style — which  will  furnish  abundant  examples  of 

what  its  author  deems  refined  in  the  way  of  epithets ;  and   we 

read  in  it  of  Sir  Chetwynd   Lyle,  *  the  stout  parvenu  with  his 

pendant  paunch,'  as  also  of  his  wife,  who  is  sometimes  Lady 

I'J'le,  tout  court,  and  occasionally   Lady   Chetwynd,  but  always 

portly  and  pig-faced.'     It  is  irony,  we  know,  when  Miss  Corelli 

*^^clares  that  native  Egyptians  *  ought  to   be  proud  to   have  us 

'"d  our  elephant  legs';  and  plain-speaking  when   Sah-Luma 

f'lls  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  the  great  Baconian  cryptogram,  *a  most 

"^tractable    mule-head ' ;    and    delicate    satire    when    Rimanez 

"^'ludcs  to  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  'one  of  my  friends';  and  the 

'*ndonr  of  science  when  Heliobas  tells  bis  lady  patient,  *  There 

*'c  many  of  your  sex  who  are  nothing  but  lumps  of  lymph  and 
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fatty  matter';  and  Chaldean  paliteness  which  laughs  at  'poor 
mechanical   Arabella   Goddard  ' ;    and    only   Mr.    Villiers,  the 
critic,  who   remarks   in   private   conversation   that  'Swinburne 
has  certainly  not  much  beauty.'     We  may  pardon  some  of  tliesi^l 
things,  as  *  blunt  and  almost  brutal  honesty/  indeed  ;  but  lioi^l 
can  a  fallen  angel  have  so  forgotten  the  splendour  of  Milton'i 
verse  that  he  comes  down  to  rant  and  pantomime  and  the  ster 
type  of  the  *  London  Reader '  ? 

Sometimes  he  abounds  in  analytic  propositions  a  prion, 
when  he  informs  us  that  women  '  are  the  mothers  of  the  human 
race,'  which  is,  at  present,  indisputable,  although  one  wishes  he 
would  not  say  it  in  verse.      But  he  can  also  fling  out  a  startlii 
paradox.      '  Everything  in    the   Universe   is   perfect,*  he  t&j 
'except  Man,' showing,  we  imagine,  that  he  never  has  walke 
round  a  museum   of  anatomy  or  studied  the  lower  creation  io 
detail.      He  has  a  rhythm  of  his  own,  not  always  equal  to 
music   in   '  Paratlise    Lost.'     '  Remember,*   he   cries,  '  the  v« 
devil  was  an  angel  once.'      He  looks  out  on  the  world,  and  be 
cannot  forbear  exclaiming,  *  What  a  trumpery  clod  of  kickable 
matter!'     Miss  Corel li  despises  Browning;   but  this  loud  line 
might  be  a  quotation  from  '  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium  ' ;  it  hat  »11 
his  strength  and  idiomatic  rudeness.     We  are  at  a  loss  lo  »y 
whence   this  other  is  derived—perhaps  it  may  occur  in  siitnr 
collection  of  hymns,  modern  rather  than  ancient,  but  it  is  Prince^ 
Lucio  who  gives  utterance  to  it — 'The   Britishers  will  pace 
golden  streets,  singing  Alleluia.*     And  so  much  may  serve  oo^ 
theme  which  is  inexhaustible.     '  Less  than  Archangel  ruine 
would  be  a  very  fit  motto  for  the  next  edition  of  '  Tbe  Sorroi 
of  Satan.'     But  a   few   touches   might    transform    the   hero 
Heliobas  or  a  Broad  Church  clergyman  who  did  not  believe 
everlasting  punishment ;   and   thus   he   would   gain  in   logic 
consistency,  while  losing  very  little  of  his  present  fascinstic 
for  the  weaker  sex. 

We  come,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  to  'The  Mighty  Atom.' 
Here,  at  least,  there  will  be  simply  a  caricaturing  of  atheiit^H 
and  other  undesirable  persons  about  whom  we  can  read  in  tbeil^^ 
own  books,  and  so  put  Miss  Corel li  under  cross-examination- 
Her  intentions  we  need  nc^t  call  in  question,  and  her  purpose 
would  be  entitled  to  c»ur  sympathy,  provided  always  that  it  wert 
guided  by  knowledge  and  not  likely  to  suffer  defeat  on  the  scorf 
of  prejudice  or  incompetence.  But  a  writer  who  has  mistaken 
the  dreams  of  the  Gnostic  for  Christian  truth,  and  in  wboic 
eyes  Plotinus  and  Jeremy  Bentham  are  Fathers  of  the  Chorcb, 
while  the  Apostles  were  guilty  of  substituting  their  own  schema 
for  the  teaching  of  their  Master,  is  not  such  as  we  should 
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to  measure  swords  with  Agnosticism  in  any  of  its  forms.  When 
Ziska,  the  wicked  though  right-thinkiiig^  Egyptian  spectre,  has 
decreed  ex  cathedra  that  '  Soul  begins  in  protoplasm,'  the 
judicious  are  driven  to  look  round  for  other  champions  against 
all-conquering  Democritus*  We  may  not  admire  *  those  self- 
stjled  Progressivists* — who  do  not  style  themselves  so,  but  to 
whom  Miss  Corelli  dedicates  her  volume;  yet  fair  play  is  a 
jewel,  and  we  were  ignorant  that  even  these  gentlemen  denied 

*  to  the  children  in  Board  Schools  and  elsewhere  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God  as  the  true  foundation  of  noble  living.*  Our 
impression  was  that  by  lavv  they  could  do  no  such  thing,  and 
that  the  Bible  was  read  in  Board  Schools.  Certainly  no  Board- 
School  teacher  would  be  permitted  to  denounce  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  *  savage  Jehovah-Jireh  craving  for  murder 
and  thirsting  for  vengeance/  Did  Miss  Corelli  so  instruct  her 
class  the  '  Progressivist  *  would  give  her  instant  notice  ;  and  he 
would  perhaps  remind  her  that  Mr.  Huxley,  zealous  though  he 
was  for  secular  education^  not  only  approved  of  reading  the 
Bible  in  school,  but  had  further  written,  *  If  I  were  compelled  to 
choose,  for  one  of  my  own  children,  between  a  school  in  which 
real  religious  instruction  is  given,  and  one  without  it,  I  should 
prefer  the  former  ;  even  though  the  child  miRht  have  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  theology  with  it.'  True  it  may  be  that  those  *  who 
assist    the  infamous   cause  of  education   without   religion'  are 

*  guilty  of  a  worse  crime  than  murder  ;'  but  let  us  not  denounce 
the  Progressive  as  being  one  of  them  until  he  has  shown  his 
hand.  Above  all,  if  we  are  going  to  refute  Materialism,  we  had 
better  cleanse  our  own  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff'  before  minis' 
tering  to  the  minds  diseased  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  every 
whit  as  unchristian  to  deify  an  electric  battery  as  to  explain  the 
universe  by  atoms  and  ether  without  intelligence. 

Whence  did  Miss  Corelli  borrow  her  •  Mighty  Atom  '  ?  We 
ask  diffidently,  for  it  is  clear  that  she  has  access  to  authorities 
which  are  hidden  from  the  average  man.  We  were  '  dumb- 
foandered' — to  use   her    exquisite    language  —  on    reading    of 

*  Greek  vestals  in  white,'  having  always  dreamt  that  I'cstals  were 
Roman  ;  nor  did  we  recover  when  she  pointed  out  to  us  *  the 
classic  contour '  of  a  Highlander's  head,^  and  alluded  to  *  his  ances- 
tors the  Phenicians.'  So  that,  for  all  we  can  tell,  there  may  be 
a  crowd  of  *  Progressivists  *  who  believe  in  '  that  wonderful  little 
First  Atom,  which,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  it  was 
about,  and  with  nobody  to  guide  it,  and  having  no  reason, 
judgment,  sight,  or  sense  of  its  own,  produced  such  beautiful 
creations ' — but  we  should  like  to  see  their  names  in  black  and 
white,  if  Miss  Corelli  has  them  among  her  treasures. 

She 
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She  does  mention  '  a  Mr.  Skeet, — he  was  a  Positivist,  he 
said,  and  a  great  friend  of  a  person  named  Frederic  Harrison, 
and  he  told  me  all  about  the  Atom.'  Her  model  boy,  poor  little 
Lionel  Valliscourt,  aged  eleven,  whose  witness  we  are  quoting, 
goes  on  to  remark  that  Mr.  Skeet — 

'  showed  me  the  enlarged  drawing  of  on  Atom,  as  seen  through  the 
microscope, — a  curious  twisty  thing  with  a  sort  of  spinal  cord  run- 
ning through  it, — something  like  the  picttire  of  a  man's  ribs  in  my 
anatomy  book, — and  ho  oxpluined  to  mo  that  it  was  a  fortuitoiu 
combination  of  Buoh  things  that  made  universes.' 

Now  one  may  be  the  friend  of  *  a  person  named  Frederic 
Harrison  ' — what  charming  Christian  courtesy  a  reference  like 
this  displays  ! — and  yet  be  no  positivist.  Moreover,  the  coo* 
ception  of  'atoms,'  save  as  a  working  hypothesis,  belongs ts 
metaphysical  science,  which,  like  theology,  the  positiviiC 
declines  to  meddle  with.  And  an  atom  which  was  marked 
down  its  back  by  a  spinal  cord  would  be  no  atom  at  all,  bat 
an  organism,  and  subject  to  division.  Lastly,  fortuitous  co 
bination  of  atoms  pre-existing  is  not  '  creation  ' ;  and  the  sol 
singular  blind  little  monster  on  which  Miss  Corelli  pours 
her  wrath  is  a   figment,  perhaps  derivable  from   Edgar  P 

*  Eureka,'  but  unknown  to  Comte,  Spencer,   Huxley,  and 

*  person  named  Frederic   Harrison.'     It  is    notorious  that 
force    of    terms    an    agnostic    cannot    believe    in  the  *  Migbtjr 
Atom  * ;  for  he  professes  to  have  no  theory  of  origins,  and  oc 
pies  himself  exclusively  with  phenomena,  in   which  order 
beginning  of  the  universe  is  not  to  be  found. 

Two  questions  may  be  asked  by  Lionel  Valliscourt:  *  Is  t 
an  Intelligent  Cause  of  things?'  and  'Is  that  Cause  good 
The  agnostic  replies  that  he  does  not  know.  Why,  then,  ni 
him  answerable  for  the  'Mighty  Atom*?  Professor  Cadmaa 
Gore  —  nine-tenths  an  imbecile  and  the  remaining  teolfa 
Dominie  Sampson— is  represented  as  saying  harshly:  'Thst 
there  is  a  First  Cause  of  things  is  evident — but  where  it  ii, 
and  where  it  came  from,  is  an  unfathomable  mystery,'  A  Fin* 
Cause  that  came  from  elsewhere  would  be  not  a  mystery,  but 
contradiction  and  unthinkable.  Yet  '  the  Professor's  e 
rolled  wildly  in  his  head,' — could  they  have  rolled  out  of  it? 
and  he  exclaimed:  *  You  ask  to  know  what  no  one  knows'— 
which  seems  to  be  sound  agnosticism;  then  be  appeared  to 
decide  in  favour  of  Mr.  Skeet's  '  Atom,'  and  finally  he  allowed 
that  *  an  Atom  may  be  a  Person,'  although  the  suggestion  'had 
something  in  it  of  positive  terror.'  No,  not  finally,  since  be 
'almost  felt   as  if  he  would   like  to  shake  the   boy  who  stood 
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there  calmly  propounding  puzzles  which  could  never  be  solved.* 
That  resembles  the  nescience  from  which  he  started.  What, 
after  all,  did  the  *  eminent  pundit '  mean  ?  We  were  told  in  an 
earlier  page  that  *  Professor  Cadman  Gore  had  a  terrible  repu- 
tation lor  learning — all  the  world  was  as  one  mighty  jackass, 
▼iewed  in  the  light  of  his  prodigious  and  portentous  intellect'; 
bat  these  self-destroying  answers  given  in  a  single  conversation 
fall  below  our  hopes  and  leave  us  in  the  dark,  not  merely  as 
regards  the  Atom  and  its  doings,  but  with  respect  to  the  philo- 
sophy in  which  he  was  a  proficient.  These  are  not  the  *  plausible 
modern  sophistries'  that  clamour  to  be  exposed  and  put  down  ; 
they  are  the  dreams  of  a  fervid  female  genius  who  cannot  dis- 
tiflguish  one  form  of  unbelief  from  another,  and  who  fancies 
that  she  can  improvise  an  argument  as  she  rushes  along  in  a 
whirlwind  of  high-sounding  and  empty  syllables.  Invective  is 
not  rdasouing,  and  when  we  hear  of  '^a  brood  of  atheists,  who, 
like  human  cormorants,  would  be  prepared  to  swallow  benefits 
and  deny  the  Benefactor,'  we  are  less  moved  by  the  implicit 
syllogism  than  amazed  at  the  natural  history  of  cormorants 
and  their  ingratitude,  which,  we  humbly  acknowledge,  is  new 
to  us. 

Miss  Corelli  has  been  struck  with  the  sad  consequences  which 
are  likely  to  follow  upon  a  wide  acceptance  of  the  negative  or 
merely  natural  creed.  In  this  she  is  not  mistaken.  Observers 
&om  another  and  opposite  point  of  view — we  may  cite  Mr. 
Thomas  Hartly's  novels  in  evidence — dwell  upon  *  the  chronic 
melancholy  which  is  taking  hold  of  the  civilized  races,  with  the 
decline  of  belief  in  a  beneficent  Power,'  It  is  not  only  allowable 
bat  in  season,  therefore,  when  such  consequences  are  drawn  out 
for  public  inspection,  and  though  dramatically,  as  in  a  talc,  yeX 
they  need  not  be  falsely  given.  Mr.  Valliscourt  is  the  modern 
man  of  culture,  who  has  put  aside  Christianity  and  taken  up 
with  we  know  not  which  variety  of  unbelief.  The  moral  of  his 
so  doing  is  suggested  by  his  wife's  elopement  with  a  lover,  and 
his  son's  suicide.  But  does  Mrs.  Valliscourt  leave  him  because 
of  his  atheism?  Not  at  all  ;  she  is  driven  away  hy  his  cold 
brutality.  And  Lionel  dies  from  an  overwrought  brain,  want 
of  companionship,  and  his  mother's  loss.  What  has  become  of 
the  argument  ?  Nothing  will  persuade  Miss  Corelli  that  *  logic' 
is  not  as  detestable  in  a  Christian's  e^'es  as  atoms  with  spinal 
cords  between  their  shoulders.  Vet  if  she  would  turn  to  the 
hated  Stuart  Mill— whose  memorj  was  perhaps  not  foreign  to 
the  making  of  this  volume- — she  might  learn  that  when  causes 
act  in  combination,  to  assign  the  effect  to  one  only  is  inadmis- 
sible.    We   shall   not    know   the   precise   hedonistic   value  of 

atheism — 
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atheism — and  with  its  pleasure-  or  pain-giving  capacity,  like  a 
true  woman,  she  is  chieflv  concerned — until  we  have  isolatnl 
it  from  Mr.  Valliscourt's  deficiencies  of  temper,  from  bis  wife's 
frivolity,  and  from  Lionel's  enforced  servitude  to  books.    Tlic 
method  which  her  story  ought  to  have  pursued  is  at  once  more 
subtle  and  more  dangerous  than  she  imagines.      She  has  over' 
looked  her  own  doctrine  :   the  devil  with  boms  and  hoofs  is  b^^ 
no  means  attractive;  we  wanted  here  some  of  the  fascination ^H 
Rimanez,  not  a  narrow-minded,  sour,  and  tyrannical  father,  whl^H 
might,  though  be  had  been  a  professing  Christian,  have  laid  hii 
home  waste  by  a  display  of  similar  qualities.     If  the  unbeliever 
were  always  a   Mr,  V  alliscourt,  or  a   Professor  Cadman  Gor 
the  victory  of  faith  would   be  assured  and  easy.      But  Geor 
Eliot  was  a  disciple  of  Comte,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Mill   hais  left 
an    'Autobiography';  can    we  draw  from   the  reading  of 
novels  or  of  his  life  an  inference  so  triumphantly  clear,  so  co 
elusive  against  them  both,  as  Miss  Corelli  would  have  us  deril 
from  *  The  Mighty  Atom  '? 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  religious  romances  would  allow  ai 
to  define  their  author  in  words  which  Mr.  Huxley  has  applied 
to  Auguste  Comte,  the  father  of  Positivism.  For  she,  too, 
appears  as  '  a  syncretic,  who,  like  the  Gnostics  of  early  Church 
history,'  has  'attempted  to  combine  the  substance  of  imperfectly 
comprehended  contemporary  science  with  the  form  of  Roman 
Christianity.'  l^ut  we  question  whether  any  Gnostic  was  wo 
contemptuous  of  the  science  from  which  be  distorted  hit 
ideas,  or  of  the  orthodoxy  that  lent  him  a  semblance  of  religion, 
as  Miss  Corelli  has  shown  herself  towards  Rome,  St.  Peter,  &Q^d 
the  professors  of  protoplasm.      We  may  venture  on  a  hacknevefl^ 

Juotation  from  Tacitus  which  insinuates,  *  Odisse  quern  la>s€ri«.^    ' 
'or  certainly  the  Church,  the  Apostle,  and  the  Science  haw 
suffered  in  the  borrowing. 

And  what  of  Miss  Corelli  as  an  artist?     •  The  last  fifty  yea 
have  produced  nothing  greater  of  their  kind  than  the  works 
this  gifted  writer,'  says  one  witness  whom  she  calls  up.      /#7 
is  their  kind?     If  it  is  erotic  mysticism,  clad  in  Lord  Lyttotti 
most  gorgeous  and  falsely  oracular  colours,  we  want  as  little  of 
it  as   possible.     'Marie    Corelli,'   another  has  observed,  'is  a 
word-painter   of  more  than   ordinary  exuberance,   and  she  is 
certainly    remarkable   in    her  choice  of   themes.'      She  has  « 
*  picturesque  fancy  and  fertile  imagination.'     But   she  canoot 
draw  from  the  life ;  her  treatment  is  monotonous,  her  character! 
are  all  on  the  surface  ;  they  neither  develope  in  themselves  nor 
come  out  in  action  ;  and  they  fall  into  a  few  elementary  Mpf* 
which  are  repeated   again   and   again.      The  exuberance  ibat 
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bokes  at  a  first  reading  forbids  a  second.     It  is  an  overflow  of 

ords,  combined  with  a  rare  paticity  of  ic^as  ;  'the  homeliness 

f  the  sentiment  stares  through  the  fantastic  encumbrance  of  its 

ne  language';  and  the  painting,  whether  of  scenery,  dress,  or 

'urniture,  which  takes  up  so  many  square  yards,  is  not  precise 

nough  to   leave  an   impression,  nor  characteristic  enough  to 

ppear  real.     As  for  the  dialogue,  when  it  fails  to  be  conven- 

ilional  or  stage-struck  it  is  vulgar ;  and  in  wit,  humour,  sarcasm, 

And  depth  it  is  everywhere  wanting.     The  author  has  meditated 

ittle  and  observed  less.     She  affects  to  despise  critics,  but  is 

Iways    retorting    upon    them.       In    the   extreme    agony   of   a 

'situation    her  heroine   must   talk    about   books.      For    berscl/, 

•be  cannot  distinguish  prose  from  verse,  but  rambles  between 

them,  and  fancies  it  a  fine  thing  to  go  mad  in  white  satin,  Hke 

Tilburina    in    *  The  Critic*      That    intermingling    of   fancy, 

allusion,  and  good   sense   which  is  the  secret  of  an  excellent 

•tyle,  no  one  could  of  course  achieve  who  should  start,  as  Miss 

iCorelli  does,  with  a  slender  outfit  of  knowledge,  a  passion  for 

iefiect,   and  a  disdain   of  la   wtance  which  is  literature,       Her 

Igood   people  are  insipid,  her  bad  ones  less  wicked  than  they 

tpretend  to  be.      In  the  wide  range  of  these  six  or  seven  volumes 

— and   how  many  thousand  pages? — is  there  a  character  that 

[will  survive,  or  a  sentence  worth   quoting?     If  'A   Romance 

fof  Two   Worlds'  does  not  perish  at  once,  the   reason  will   be 

Ithat   seekers  after  new  forms  of  religion  care   little   for  art  in 

[comparison  with  pretended  lights  from  the  unseen.     If  Rimanez 

continues  to  ilraw,  we  must  allcuv  s»*mething  to  the  title   and 

finore  to  the  subject,  however   theatrically  exhibited.     And  if 

*  Barabbas '  comes  nearer  to  success  than  any  other  book  Miss 

Corelli  has  offered   us,  the   explanation    may   be  found    in  her 

unusual  exercise  of  reticence  where   speech   would   have  been 

fatal,  and  in  the  nature  of  her  theme,  which  compelled  her  to 

keep  the  bounds,  unless  she  would  ruin  her  narrative,  the  main 

outlines  of  which  were  already  traced. 

Let  not  the  Lady  Sibyl  Elton  brush  these  observations  aside 
on  the  hypothesis  that  a  critic  who  fails  to  admire  is,  in  her 
refined  speech,  •  fond  of  whisky  and  soda  and  music-hall 
women.'  Nor  let  her  author  fling  them  back  as  coming  from 
one  that  has  judged  her  books  without  reading  them.  Should 
Miss  Corelli  be  writing  another  preface,  we  will  ask  her  to 
explain  how  it  comes  about  that  Heliobas  and  Sar  Feladan 
liave  so  many  features  in  common.  To  what  chapters  in  the 
New  Testament  does  she  appeal  as  furnishing  her  with  the 
legend  or  the  task  of  Prince  Lucio  Rimanez  ?  Where  is  her 
Warrant  for  describing  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  electric  coramuni- 
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cation    between     God    and    man  ?       Where    in     the    Christian 
teaching  did  she  find^he  heavenly  counterparts  of  Zara,  Theo* 
Ahvyn,  and  the  rest  of  her  entranced  subjects?     How  does  she 
reconcile  her  belief  in  the  Bible  with  her  language  concerning 
the  Apostles  and  "  Jehovah-Jireh '  ?     Is  she  aware  that  to  saj 
*  the  youl   begins  in  protoplasm '  goes  beyond   anything  Mi, 
Huxley  has  advanced,  though  he  expressed   himself  almost  ai 
incautiously?     And  will  she  huvc  the  great  kindness  to  gire^ 
in  public  or   private,    the   name   and   address  of  any  man  <^^ 
woman  that  ever  travelled  to  the  Central  Planet  ?      \V"e  tni^|^| 
extend  these  questions  and  add  to  them  ;  but  they  are  such  ^^ 
a  writer  with  Miss  Corelli's  pretensions   ought  not  to  evade, 
and  in  answering  them  she  will  be  faithful  to  her  mission  of 
prophetic  enlightenment. 

After  the  *  Sorrows  of  Satan,'  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  We  lay  down 
the  literature  of  female  hysteria  to  take  up  that  of  emotiouid 
monasticism,  with  John  Storm  as  guide  and  example.  It  ii 
common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Caine  never  was  a  monk ;  and 
the  probabilities  are  against  his  having  sojourned  in  a  religious 
house  or  studied  the  ways  of  *the  Holy  Gethsemane '  from 
within  its  cloister.  Of  the  four  vows  of  poverty,  chastltj, 
obedience,  and  stability,  the  Manx  novelist  can  have  learned 
only  by  hearsay,  not  by  experience.  And  his  singularly'  robost, 
and  very  Saxon  or,  at  any  rate,  insular  philosophy  of  life  is  not 
such  as  to  fit  him  for  the  abstruse  inward  contemplation  failiof 
which  a  storyteller  that  discourses  of  monks  and  monasticism 
will  overlook  the  chief  point.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  an  eye 
what  he  sees,  but  he  moves  in  a  world  of  his  own.  He 
dramatic,  epic,  and  a  lover  of  strong  effects  set  in  glaring  lights 
— a  showman  with  a  gift  of  powerful  language,  grim  and  stark, 
and  a  drum  on  which  he  beats  pretty  loudly.  There  is  no 
grace  in  his  drawing;  and  though  he  can  feel,  he  seldc 
persuades  the  heart.  He  ploughs  and  harrows  it,  if  you  lii 
but  docs  not  melt  and  subdue  it.  His  figures  are  weather- 
beaten,  rudely  carved  in  rock,  huge,  and  sometimes  grotesque. 
And  while  the  men  fling  themselves  into  violent  action,  which 
is  their  element,  the  women,  after  some  faint  or  spasmod^^H 
attempts  at  a  graceful  coquetry,  lose  all  distinctive  notes  and  l^| 
good  as  justify  what  Pope  said  of  them,  for  they  seem  to  bare 
no  character  at  all. 

But  Mr.  Caine  lives  and  dies  by  emotion.     Though  in  his 
most  ambitious   work,  '  The  Bondman,'  and  in   its  hero, 
Jason,  he  undertakes  to  renew   the  Norse  Saga,  what  we 
from  the  turning  of  his  wheel  is  not  that,  but  something  els 
romance    a    la   Victor   Hugo,   grandiose^   overpowering, 

sentimental. 
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sentimental.  The  passion  of  pity  therein  set  before  us  with 
many  heartshaking'  sobs  was  never  the  mood  of  Bcarsarks  and 
Vikings  ;  it  is  Christian,  but  degenerate,  tending  always  to  the 
Excess  which  makes  of  a  virtue  mere  instinct,  without  choice 
ibr  self-contToI.  The  extreme  of  that  feeling;  which,  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  took  as  much  fromi  the  French  poet  in  good 
•ease  as  it  added  to  him  in  eloquence,  may  be  seen  with 
uneasy  admiration  at  the  close  of  the  century  in  Tolstoy.  It 
'has  mastered  the  man  whom  it  should  inspire.  And  like  all 
extravagance  it  breaks  down  the  hedge  of  the  law.  Thus,  when 
we  look  carefully  into  that  kindred  study,  •  The  Manxman,'  of 
which  Red  Jason  is  still,  in  effect,  the  hero,  we  cannot  but  feel, 
in  spite  of  its  pathos,  which  is  often  great  and  sometimes 
unsophisticated,  that  the  moral  is  absolutely  the  same  as  George 
Sand's,  at  the  time  she  was  writing  *  Jacques  '  and  *  Valentine/ 
'Mr.  Caine  has  never  drawn  a  character  equal  in  lively  and 
I  almost  humorous  touches  to  this  hapless  *  Pete.'  But  Pete  is 
fcnersly  Jacques  transplanted  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  without 
education,  yet  full  of  the  modern  sentiment  which  compels  the 
1  French  officer  to  commit  suicide  that  his  wife  may  take  up 
I  with  her  cavalier'  serventCy  and  which  robs  Pete  of  house  and 
:  home,  wife  and  child,  and  sends  him  into  the  outer  darkness, 
I  a  martyr  to  love,  but  an  accomplice  in  violation  of  legal 
duty.  Either  no  mora!  is  meant,  or  it  is  antinomian.  Now  is 
\  there  one  of  Mr.  Caine's  stories  that  docs  not  end  like  this,  in 
the  apotheosis  of  feeling  ? 

John  Storm,  the  struggling  Christian  hero,  is  a  complex  but 

hardly  intelligible  character,  made  in  several  pieces  which  no 

art  has  fused  or  run  into  a  mould.     As  we  follow  his  irregular 

movements  we  are  reminded    now  of   Charles   Kingsley,  and 

again  of  Claude  Frollo,  never  of  any  monk  that  we  know  from 

history.     The  picture  intended  is  that  of  the  religious  condition 

of  England,  but  especially  of  the  Christian  Socialist  who  sets 

himself  to  change  and  transfigure  it.      He  is  a  clergyman,  well 

read  in  the  Fathers,  travelled,  and  not  wanting  in  experience — 

1  one   that  has  gone   below  the  surface  in  Sydney,  Melbourne, 

London  ;  consecrated   by  vocation,  and  afterwards   by  vow,  to 

,  the  task  of  living  the  Gospel,  not  merely  of  preaching  it.     And 

1  every  step  in  his  career  is  determined  by  a  woman  whom  he 

'  attempts  to  strangle  for  her  souFs  sake,  but  at  last  marries  in 

ispite  of  his  vows  of  chastity  and  stability,  the  Father  Superior 

Iwho  has  taken  his  monastic  oaths  now  blessing  his  matrimonial. 

kAs  the  Manxman  divorced  his  wife  that  she  might  be  free  to 

|Wed  her  paramour,  so  John  Storm  gives  a  bill  of  separation  to 

his  convent  and  takes  Glory  in  exchange  ; — from  which  the 

inference 
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inference  would  seem  to  be  that  love  laughs  at  vows,  wbercTei 
made,  and  that  marriage  and  munasticism  are  alike  inedectivcL 
and  ought  to  be  so,  when  passion  is  strong.  *  We  were  bi 
man  and  woman,'  sajs  the  dying  Prophet,  *  and  we  could 
help  hut  love  each  other,  though  it  was  a  fault,  and  for  one 
us  it  was  a  sin.  And  God  wilt  forgive  us,  because  He  made 
us  so,  and  because  God  is  the  God  of  love.*  These  tender 
words  are  quite  in  the  style  of  George  Sand.  Thej  suit  the 
conditions  of  Philip  and  Kate — an  adulterous  couple — in  'The 
Manxman,*  at  least  as  well  as  they  suit  John  Storm  and  hij 
Glorj  Quayle.  And  they  breathe  a  breath  which  comei,  u 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  acknowledges  in  another  place,  hova.  Paphoi 
rather  than  from  Sinai  or  Galilee. 

Given  this  clue  we  can  wind  our  way  in  and  out  of  the  maie. 
Like  Abu  Gancm  in  the  Arabian  tale,  Mr.  Storm  is  '  the  sUre 
of  love.*  And  Miss  Quaylc  is  the  slave  of  pleasure.  Ho» 
shall  these  two,  aided  by  the  monastery  and  the  music-hull, 
resolve  that  tremendous  question  of  the  Gospel  in  London? 
They  do  not  resolve  it.  The  curtain  falls  on  their  weddiug, 
and  the  question  lies  where  it  was.  To  the  woman  it  did  not 
signify.  She  never  wanteil  but  to  marry  John  Storm,  and  the 
did  marry  him.  But  this  feminine  answer  to  all  possible 
conundrums  will  hardly  atone  for  the  confusion  of  types,  and 
the  chaos  of  *  creed  and  culture,'  to  which  we  are  left  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  although  we  had  hoped  to  arrive  at  something 
definite,  and  were  promised  it  in  the  beginning.  There  wss* 
rare  opportunity  for  the  master,,  had  a  master  come  that  way. 
Christian  Socialists,  working  clergymen,  models  of  philanthropy, 
and  even  monks  and  friars,  are  extant,  if  one  cares  to  look  »l 
them  in  action.  The  fallen  woman,  the  degenerate  man,  ms/ 
be  studied,  like  any  other  specimens,  in  their  habitat,  and  their 
causes  and  conditions  searched  out  with  philosophic  eyes, 
relations  of  Cbristianity  to  modern  life  present  a  theme  as 
aa  it  is  obscure  and  formidable.  London  itself  calls  for 
painter  of  morals  and  manners,  who  should  combine 
picturesque  of  Charles  Dickens  with  Balzac's  depth  of  analysii 
and  richness  of  detail.  But  Miss  Glory  strikes  a  sentimeotal 
keynote,  and  our  hopes  are  frustrate  : — 

'  As  for  religion,'  she  told  the  future  monk,  at  startiiig  for  their 
jotimey  up  to  toiATi,  *  there  was  nothing  under  heaven  like  Uw 
devotion  of  a  haudsouie  and  clover  luau  to  a  handsome  and  oleTor 
woman,  when  he  gave  up  all  the  world  for  her,  and  his  body  wl 
bis  soul  and  everything  that  was  bis.  I  think  he  saw  there  wii_ 
something  in  that,  .  .  .  for  there  came  a  wonderful  light  into 
splendid  eyes.' 
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No  doubt ;  and  his  last  words  chime  in  with  these  Oridian 
hemistichs  ;  but  where  is  *  The  Christian  *  ? 

We  have  compared  this  impulsive  jaung^  reformer  to  Claude 
Frollo  ;  an  instance  closer  at  hand  would  be  *  Jude  the  Obscure.' 
To  all  three  Esdras,  or  Mr.  Hardy,  mig^ht  apply  his  text,  '  Yea, 
many  there  be  that  have  run  out  of  their  wits  for  women,  and 
become  servants  for  their  sakes.  Many  also  have  perished, 
have  erred,  and  sinned  for  women.'  But  no  reason  can  be 
alleged  why  John  Storm  should  have  put  himself  in  the  category 
of  sinners,  feeble  as  were  his  wits  and  varying  his  moods.  He 
was  in  love  with  Miss  Quayle  ;  what  hindereil  him  from  making 
her  his  wife  on  that  first  expedition  to  London?  Charles 
King^ley  was  a  Cbristlan  Socialist ;  but  he  held  decided  views 
touching  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Did  Storm  hold  opposite 
views  ?  VVe  never  can  ascertain  what  he  held,  for  he  was 
incapable  of  making  a  clear  statement.  His  principles  and 
programme  are  alike  obscure  in  every  stage  of  his  wandering 
career.  He  feels  intensely,  speaks  precipitately,  and .'  is  a 
weathercock  blown  by  the  wind.  Such  a  man  falls  a  victim  to 
his  own  claptrap,  and  John  is  always  convinced  that  he  has 
arrived  at  stability,  when  the  next  moment  he  kicks  down  the 
ladder  and  jumps  from  his  chosen  platform  into  a  slough.  He 
builds  and  unbuilds,  puts  round  for  square,  boxes  the  compass, 
and  achieves  nothing.  Of  what  is  all  this  a  reductio  ml 
abmrdum  except  of  the  idea  on  which  *  The  Christian  *  is 
founded?  Monasticism  may  be  out  of  date,  its  vows  a  super- 
stition, and  its  ways  un-English.  Shall  we,  then,  first  call  our 
hero  a  Christian,  then  dress  him  up  as  a  Bishopsgate  Brother, 
and  give  him  as  near  a  resemblance  as  we  dare  to  Some  One 
«l»e,  that  at  length  we  may  refute  friars  and  reformers  out  of 
the  Marriage  Service,  and  insinuate  that  religion  is  now-a- 
days  impossible,  and  never  was  anything  but  a  mystical 
delasion  ?  What  other  kind  of  Christian  has  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
given  us? 

The  vagaries  of  his  pattern  young  man  are  instructive.  He 
is  erotic  rather  than  mystical,  in  any  profound  sense  of  this 
latter  word — which,  properly  speaking,  means  the  experience 
of  Divine  life  as  it  is  possible  to  the  human  spirit.  And 
because  neither  he  nor  his  biographer  can  grasp  this  experience, 
the  motive  that  underlies  his  religion  is  a  susceptibility  to 
emotion  of  any  sort.  He  has  no  power  of  logic,  little  reticence, 
and  no  tact.  His  devotion  to  Miss  Quayle  is  of  a  highly 
sensuous  cast,  and  the  charms  of  her  appearance  which  over- 
come   his    sternest    resolutions    are   frequently   described    and 
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abundantly  dwelt  upon.  She  is  likewise  endowed,  in  the 
author's  imagination,  with  *  gentle  humour  and  pathos';  bnk 
the  humour  is  that  of  a  hoyden  or  fast  girl,  who  talks  very 
atrocious  slang,  makes  *  appallingly  free  '  with  the  words  of  the 
Bible,  puts  on  men's  knickerbockers  in  the  men's  own  dresung^ 
rooms,  creates  a  furore — as  Miss  Corelli  would  term  it — ^in 
music-halls  by  her  imitation  of  kissing,  and  in  manner  it 
hardly  above  the  street-girl  whom  she  mimics,  when  'bei 
golden  hair  was  hanging  down  her  back.'  It  is  conceivabk 
that  John  Storm  was  led  captive  by  an  ill-bred  histrionic 
performer  like  Miss  Quayle ;  but  we  decline  to  believe  tjM^B 
he  did  not  know  th<?  difTerence  between  her  style  of  talk  31^1 
that  of  a  self-respecting  woman ;  nor  can  he  have  been  so  blind  ' 
as  not  to  perceive  in  her  so-called  pathos  the  hysterical 
content  of  which  it  was  a  sign  or  a  consequence. 

The  passion  that  drew  him  on  had  few  noble  traits ;  it  proT 
sufficient,  however,  to  set  him  at  odds  with  his  profession  ass 
London  clergyman,  to  send  him  into  the  Order  of  the  Holjr 
Gethsemane  (a  title  unmatched,  we  think,  since  religious  orders 
were),  and  to  drive  him  out  again  in  search  of  the  hoyden,  who 
by  that  time  had  attained  full  celebrity,  and  set  her  charms,  if 
not  for  sale,  yet  for  exhibition,  in  the  sight  of  the  London  that 
crowds  to  our  *  Empires'  and  'Alhambras.'  She  is  persuaded 
to  leave  this  life,  but  not  for  long ;  while  Storm,  who  has  dov 
exchanged  contemplation,  in  which  he  did  not  shine,  for  work 
that  any  other  clergyman  might  undertake,  married  or  sioglci 
opens  a  chapel  in  Soho.  The  chapel  is  bought  over  his  hrawl, 
and  turned  into  a  theatre,  on  the  boards  of  which  Glory  is  to 
appear.  Though  John  had  *■  come  to  see  that  the  monastic 
system  was  based  on  a  faulty  ideal  of  Christianity,'  this  croel 
blow  sends  him  to  take  the  vows  at  Bishopsgate,  in  a  hurry  that 
must  have  astonished  even  the  Father  Superior.  But  before 
taking  the  step,  he  has  preached  his  last  sermon  and  declared 
that  *  every  true  woman  comes  right  in  the  end ';  he  has  made 
love  to  Glory  in  the  vestry  ;  endeavoured  to  get  her  consent  that 
they  shall  leave  London ;  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
up  the  task  at  Molokai  which  Father  Damien  had  just  died  io 
fulfilling;  has  relinquished  this  when  Glory  declines  to  go;  and 
enters  the  Brotherhood  on  her  refusal.     It  is  Claude  FroUo, 


Jude  the  Obscure,  at  every  turn.     One  of  Glory's  admirers  call 
him  '  a  weak,  over-sanguine  fanatic,*  but  we  are  disposed  rather 
to  quote  as  a  true  account  of  him  the  text  in  Esdras. 

A  singular  Brotherhood  is  that  of  Bishopsgate.     *  One  of 
earliest,'  and  '  now  the    oldest,'  that   sprang  from  the 
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Movement,  it  was  *  founder!  about  ten  years  ago.'  The  Superior 
talks  of  *  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Philip  '  as  having  established  *  the 
levcrest  of  modern  rules,'  which  is  no  less  original  a  view  of  the 
Jesuits  than  of  the  Oratorians,  both  well  known  to  be  mitiga- 
tions of  discipline  as  compared  with  medieval  orders.  The 
ceremony  of  initiation  is  a  Burial  Service  with  features  of  its 
own ;  but  when  a  postulant  who  has  taken  no  vows  chooses  to 
depart,  be  is  excommunicated  by  the  Father — a  simple  priest 
in  every  sense  of  the  word — with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  Com- 
pline is  said  backwards ;  *  recreation '  is  before  supper ;  .ind 
though  the  brethren  receive  a  High-Church  journal,  they  know 
nothing  of  what  passes  beyond  their  walls.     They  often  exclaim 

*  Ave  Maria,'  but  are  content  with  those  two  words,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  prayer  unsaid.  When  a  monk  is  dying  they 
suffer  him  to  manage  the  business  alone;  there  is  a  *rule  of 
solitude  and  silence '  to  which  any  one  can  submit  himself  when 
he  pleases,  though   it  dissolves   the  community  life;  and   the 

*  crushed  and  fettered  souls'  whisper  one  to  another,  as  in  prison. 
Yet  should  the  Bishop  come,  and  like  Jupiter  suggest  a  change 
of  lots,  they  declare  themselves  satisfied. 

'"Eia! 
Quid  statifl  ?  '*  nolint,    Atqni  licet  esse  beatis.' 

These  things  are  not  of  heaven  or  earth;  it  is  impossible  to 
reason  about  them,  and  one  must  charitably  suppose  that 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  adapting  scenes  from  *  Spiridion '  for  the  use 
of  English  readers. 

His  foil  to  the  monastic  virtues — which,  seen  at  Bishopsgate, 
uncommonly  resemble  vices — -is  Canon  Wealthy,  who  has  no 
poor  in  his  parish,  holds  the  via  media  without  quite  knowing 
what  it  is,  preaches  like  an  actor,  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
Disestablishment.  Does  Mr.  Caine  imagine  that  the  voluntary 
system  never  breeds  a  Canon  Wealthy  ?  Or  that  churches  not 
established  offer  no  prizes,  show  no  inequality  of  income,  and 
are  simply  dedicated  to  works  of  the  spirit  ?  Let  him  glance 
at  America,  and  he  will  perceive  that,  however  Disestablishment 
may  affect  the  social  status  of  clergymen,  it  will  not  reward 
service  always  in  proportion  to  labour.  His  Lord  Erin,  the 
Prime  Minister  whom,  oddly  enough,  he  calls  the  *  official  head 
of  the  Church,'  tells  John  Storm  that  it  was  *  endowed  by  the 
State.'  When  and  where?  We  should  be  much  interested  to 
see  the  minutes  of  that  transaction.  And  was  it  the  Church 
that  slew  the  latest  of  the  Prophets?  In  order  to  make  this 
plausible,  he  has  given  us  a  solemn  deputation  of  clergy,  headed 
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by  the  Arclideacon,  who  invade  the  Prime  Minister  and  talk 
him  as  though  he  were  the  Hoine  Office.  On  what  foundati 
of  fact  or  probabilit)'  is  that  scene  to  rest?  We  bare  witne 
in  our  time  the  '  corjibantic'  processions  and  noisy  preachi 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Has  any  bishop  or  archdeacon  r»i 
his  voice  to  put  them  down?  In  a  day  of  freedom  often  lapdo^ 
into  licence,  this  purely  hypothetical  charge  is  as  wanting  in 
grace  as  in  likelihood. 

John  Storm  dies,  and  bis  social  Christianity  is  left  in  iht 
cloud  where  he  embraced  it.  What  are  its  iloctrines  or  melbxli 
who  can  tell  ?  Intent  on  redeeming;  lost  women  from  \h 
unhappy  state,  *  he  was  the  propbet  of  woman  in  relation 
humanity  as  hardly  any  one  since  Jesus  has  been,'  wrim 
Hebrew  journalist  on  the  eve  of  his  death.  We  turn  the  pi 
to  and  fro  ;  all  we  can  discover  is  that  he  attempted  to  rei 
the  fallen  as  other  well-meaning  people  have  done  ;  that  be 
no  new  suggestions ;  and  that  he  Jailed.  He  was  not  Likelv 
succeed,  considering  how  superficial  and  inadequate  was 
view  which  he  expressed,  not  only  of  the  causes  which  lead 
many  to  ruin,  but  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  poor 
creatures  themselves.  Nothing  could  well  be  less  a  pictui 
from  life  than  his  Lord  Robert  and  Polly  Love.  It  is  not  e 
a  half  truth,  but  simply  that  mixture  of  the  stage  and  the  pulp: 
dear  to  a  certain  section  of  the  middle  class — great  indignation, 
real  or  simulated,  little  insight,  and  no  summing-up  of  the  cas^ 
as  it  affects  society  at  large.  In  any  event,  the  stor3'  of  Lont 
Robert  is  foreign  to  the  question  in  general,  and  it  was  not 
poverty  but  perversity  which  the  victim  herself  assigned  as  the 
explanation  of  her  fall.  But  of  the  remedy  for  these  things, 
economic,  spiritual,  or  social,  we  learn  no  more  than  we  knew 
before  *  The  Christian'  was  written.  From  this  point  of  view 
John  Storm  is  indeed  a  failure. 

1^  It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  when  we  count  up  the  band 
of  thousands  of  these  volumes  that  have  been  scattered  to 
world's  end,  how  few  can  be  said  to  practise  the  art  of  read! 
Miss  Corelli  supplants  the  New  Testament.     Mr.  Hall  Cai 
adapts  Church  History  to  our  own   times.     And   the  million! 
take  them  in  perfect  good  faith,  cherishing  their  dreams  and 
delusions  as  if  some  reality  corresponded  with  them.     In  the 
anarchy  of  opinion,  alarm  on  the  pari  of  Christians  has  ser 
not  out   of  place ;    and  alarm   has    generated    reaction.      N 
champions  of  belief  have  appeared  on  the  scene.      Fresh  pi 
against  earthquake  are  advertised.     One  takes  equal  parts 
pseudo-science,    Neo-Platonism,    and    theosophy ;    stamps  t 
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whole  as  revealed  from  Heaven  ;  and  recommends  us  to  get  it 
down  with  a  deal  of  sentiment.  Another,  more  British,  lajs 
Itnld  of  certain  traditional  stao:e- virtues,  wraps  them  in  emotion, 
adds  thereto  a  suspicious  but  exciting  ingredient  of  pseudo- 
monasticism,  and  screams  to  us  that,  unless  we  take  it,  our  life 
it  in  danger.  Run  whither  we  may  with  Miss  Corelli  and 
Mr.  Caine  for  guides,  we  shall  plunge  into  hysteria  or  be 
overthrown  by  claptrap.  The  proposition  with  which  we 
began  our  article  is,  therefore,  we  think,  amply  demonstrated. 
Great  and  manifold  as  have  been  the  mischiefs  wrought  by 
unbelief,  it  has  hardly  done  worse  than  call  nut  a  reaction 
which  despises  logic,  turns  faith  to  mythology,  canonizes  the 
absurd,  and  so  distorts  the  Christian  as  to  make  him  at  unce  an 
imbecile,  a  visionary,  and  a  murderous  fanatic.  Those  who 
defend  him  on  such  lines  are  his  most  formidable  enemies ;  and 
Voltaire  would  have  welcomed  them  as  justifying  in  their 
dialect  what  he  had  written  a  thousand  times  in  his  own, 
*  Ecrasez  Tinfame.*  Tt  is  no  excuse  for  them  that  they  were 
sacrificing  a  venerable  creed  to  their  peculiar  infirmity  of 
sentimental  romance.  Their  religion  is  not  Christianity,  but  its 
caricature  ;  and  their  apologetics  are  as  wanting  in  balance  as. 
they  are  fertile  in  sickly  and  sensuous  dreams. 


Vol.  188.— Ab.  S76. 
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me. 


As  the  sands  of  the  dying  century  run  out,  the  maken  ci 
the  Victorian  ago  are  fast  passing  away.  One  by  one 
the  thinkers  and  prophets,  the  statesmen  and  scholars,  the  poetl 
and  painters,  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  no  one  is  left 
stand  in  their  places  or  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks.  Not  oi 
have  we  lost  our  veterans,  whose  work  has  been  fully  d 
but  the  men  of  a  later  generation,  whose  names  belong  to 
second  half  of  the  century  and  adorn  its  closing  decades. 

The  last  few  years  have  proved  exceptionally  fatal  to 
artists.  To  name  only  the  greatest  among  them,  Frederii 
Leighton,  the  most  accomplished  of  Presidents,  John  MillsK, 
the  moat  widely  popular  of  painters,  and  VVilliatn  Morris,  the 
prince  of  decorative  workers,  have  all  fallen  in  their  piiint 
And  now  Art  mourns  another  and  a  greater  loss.  Edvi 
Burne-Jones  has  died  a  sudden  death  in  the  fulness  of  activii 
working  with  unceasing  ardour  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  li 
Brain  and  hand  showed  no  trace  of  fatigue  or  weariaew. 
His  fancy  and  invention  were  busy  to  the  end.  A  few  more 
weeks  and  the  great  picture  of  '  Arthur  in  Avalon,'  on  which 
he  had  spent  so  manylyears  of  labour  and  lavished  such  trea- 
sures of  thought  and  skill,  would  have  been  finished,  and  the 
world  would  have  rejoiced  over  another  triumphant  birth  oi 
Time  and  Art.  Dh  aliier  visum.  The  brush  has  dropped  from 
the  master-hand,  and  even  as  the  artist  painted  the  last  sleep 
of  the  blameless  king,  the  slumber  of  death  has  overtaken 
him,  in  an  untimely  hour.  And,  as  on  that  sad  Good  Fridaj 
when  all  Rome  wept  to  see  the  great  Urbinate  lying  dead  at 
the  feet  of  his  famous  '  Transfiguration,'  so  to-day  men  mourn 
over  their  Raphael  and  his  unfinished  masterpiece.  On  all 
sides  the  same  voice  of  lamentation  has  been  heard.  Not 
only  here  in  London,  where  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  see 
dead  painter's  last  designs  and  studies  showed  how  deeply 
heart  ot  England  was  stirred,  but  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  in  Roi 
and  Berlin,  the  world  of  art  has  mourned  over  Bume- Jones 
the  most  distinguished  and  representative  of  English  masters 
*  He  tops  us  all,'  as  Mr.  Watts,  the  only  living  artist  who  ii  W 
be  named  with  Burne-Jones,  wrote,  on  the  eve  of  his  friend* 
death,  of  the  painter  whom  he  had  known  so  long. 
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Now  that  he  is  gone,  we  begin  to  realize  that  in  the  painter  of 
the  *  Days  of  Creation  *  we  have  lost  not  only  a  great  artist,  but 
one  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  spirits  of  the  age.  His  genius  was 
of  a  kind  that  is  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  English  art. 
Other  masters  may  rise  up  among  us,  gifted  with  greater 
dexterity  of  hand,  and  trained  from  boyhood  in  the  latest 
methods  of  the  schools.  Other  artists  may  be  endowed  with  the 
facility  of  a  Millais,  or  learn  to  draw  with  the  skill  of  a  Leighton  ; 
they  may  catch  the  trick  of  a  Whistlerj,  and  rival  the  magic  of 
his  colour  ;  they  may  paint  portraits  instinct  with  the  vitality 
of  a  Sargent^  or  with  the  deeper  and  diviner  charm  of  a  Watts. 
But  never  again  in  the  space  of  a  single  lifetime  can  we  hope  to 
see  a  painter  inspired  by  the  high  poetic  fancy,  the  marvellous 
imagination,  of  Burne-Joncs. 

Each  successive  generation  has  its  own  prophet — -the  magician 
who  unbars  the  eastern  gates  and  opens  the  portals  of  heaven. 
Afterwards  we  may  learn  to  appreciate  other  forms  and  phases 
of  art,  to  drink  of  other  streams,  and  cull  the  flowers  in  fresh  and 
wider  pastures.  But  nothing  will  ever  efTace  the  might  of  those 
first  impressions,  and  to  the  end  we  shall  always  remember  our 
first  love  with  peculiar  tenderness.  Only  those  of  us  who  were 
young  in  the  seventies  can  recall  the  delight  and  surprise  of  that 
May  morning  when  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  opened  its  doors 
and  Burne>Jones's  pictures  were  Jirst  seen  by  the  public.  Since 
the  time  when  the  pre-Raphaelites  first  began  to  paint,  a  new 
generation  had  sprung  up — a  generation  fed  on  Ruskin  and  the 
study  of  early  Italian  art — who  found  little  satisfaction  in  the 
works  of  most  English  artists,  and  who,  sick  of  the  trivialities 
»nd  emptiness  of  contemporary  painting,  turned  to  the  past  for 
hope  and  consolation.  In  tliose  days,  it  must  be  remembered, 
Rossetti  was  practically  unknown  to  all  but  a  few  connoisseurs ; 
Watts  had  as  yet  exhibited  little  besides  his  admirable  portraits, 
and  Holman  Hunt  was  almost  forgotten.  Suddenly  these 
beautiful  visions  burst  upon  our  eyes.  We  saw  the  solemn 
angels,  with  the  flame-crowned  brows  and  large  sorrowful  eyes, 
6xing  upon  us  their  gaze  of  endless  love  and  pity,  and  holding 
io  their  hands  the  crystal  spheres  that  tell  of  the  g^een  pastures 
and  still  waters  of  Paradise.  We  saw  the  white-headed  wizard 
caogbt  in  the  toils  of  the  stately  enchantress  under  the  blossoming 
hawthorn  boughs,  and  the  nine  fair  maidens  on  the  banks  of 
the  shining  pool  in  the  vale  of  Arcady.  Here,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, was  a  master  of  our  own  race  and  day,  born  and  bred  in 
the  blackness  of  our  city  streets,  who  had  an  imagination  as 
romantic  and  as  mystical  as  any  Florentine  or  Umbrian  of  old. 
This  new  world  which  he  revealed  to  our  wondering  eyes  was 
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full  of  mysterious  loveliness,  undreamt  of  in  this  prosaic  h^. 
Strange  sweet  melodies  rang  through  the  air,  bright  flower$  and 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  started  up  in  the  grass  at  our  feet,  i 
subtle    glamour   floated    over    each    exquisite    form    and   face. 
Gladly   we    gave  ourselves    up    to    the    enchanter's    spell,  and 
roamed  with  bim  at  will  through  these  faery  realms  of  wbi« 
the  poet  had  sung,  when  he  dedicated  bis  book  of  poems  to 
artist  friend,  and  asked  him  to  receive  'in  his  palace  of  paiotii 
a  revel  of  rhymes/ 

'  la  there  place  in  the  land  of  your  labour, 
Ib  there  room  in  your  world  of  delight, 
"Where  change  has  not  sorrow  for  neighbour. 
And  day  1ms  not  night  ?  ,  ,  . 

'  In  ft  land  ti{  clear  colours  and  Btories, 
In  a  region  of  shadowless  hourH, 
Wliuro  earth  haa  a  garment  of  glories. 
And  a  murmur  of  musical  flowers.' 

The  hopes  that  were  formed  twenty-one  years  ago  hare  ool 
been  disappointed.      Since  then    Burne-Jones  haa  given  ua  a 
memorable  series  of  great  original  creations.     His  imagination 
has  clothed  the  old  myths  of  classical   and  mediaeval  antiquity 
with  new  loveliness,  and  his  heart  has  spoken  to  us  through 
these   ancient  stories  that  belong  to  the  romance  of   etemitj^^ 
and   appeal  to  the  whole  human  race.     In  an  age  when  scieiM^| 
claims  the  right  to  explain  all  things,  and  the  worship  of  goH^ 
reigns  supreme,  this  master  has  set  forth  the  everlasting  truth 
of  beauty  with  all   its  bidden  treasures.     While  he  lived,  hit 
dreams  added  daily  to   the  Joy  and  excellence  of    the   world; 
now  he  has  died,,  faithful  to  the   ideals  which   he  held  in 
morning  of   life,  thinking   the  same  thoughts   and  loving 
same  things  that  were  precious  to  him  from  early  youth. 

This  career,  which  has  been  marked  by  so  perfect  a  unitj, 
began    under    unfavourable   conditions.     Edward    Burne-Jonei 
was    born    in    a    small    house    in    one    of    the    back   streets  of 
Birmingham,    close  to  St.    Philip's    Church,    on    the    2^th  of 
August,   1833.     His    father    was   of    Welsh    descent,    and  had 
many  kinsfolk  still    living  on  the    borders    of  Wales,  but  w 
himself  a  small  tradesman,  who  made  picture-frames  and  s< 
stationery.     His  mother  died  at  his  birth  and  his  only  sister  tl 
early  infancy,  leaving  the  boy  to  grow  up  in  a  lonely   ho 
without    companions  and    without   books.       His  father,  a  mi 
of  deep   and  simple  piety,   but   strict   and    rigid    in   his  id<i 
banished   story-books    and    poetry,    and    for    many  years  onl^ 
allowed  his  son  to  read  *  Sandford  and  Merton,"  *  Evening* 
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"Home/  and  .^Esop's  *  Fables,' which  last  was  the  hoy^s  favourite, 
because  of  the  prints  that  it  contnined.  No  one  e\'er  hung;ered 
and  thirsted  more  literally  after  beauty  than  did  the  lonely 
child  in  this  dreary  home  in  the  grimy  streets  of  Birmingham. 
Often  he  would  stand  for  hours  before  the  booksellers'  shops, 
longing  to  read  the  books  which  he  saw  in  the  window  and  envy- 
ing the  lucky  shopman  who  stood  behind  the  counter^  And  till 
he  was  twenty-three  he  never  saw  a  good  picture.     F'ortunately, 

^ father  had  a  strong  wish  to  see  his  son  a  clergyman  of  the 
irch  of  England,  and  with  this  intention  he  sent  him  at 
«leven  years  old  as  a  day  scholar  to  King  Edward's  School, 
where  the  boy  had  Dr.  Prince  Lee  for  his  master,  an»l  the 
present  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Westcott,  as  well  as  the  late 
Bishop  Lightfoot  and  Archbishop  Benson,  for  his  schoolfeltoivs. 
There  he  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  with  delight,  but 
made  few  friends,  and  found  his  sole  pleasure  in  books. 

Life  in  Birmingham  was  to  him  intolerably  ugly,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  that  he  won  an 
Exhibition  at  Exeter  College  and  went  up  to  Oxford.  Then 
the  hard  earth  cracked  under  him,  and  his  yearning  for  beauty 
And  sympathy  began  at  length  to  be  satisfied.  There,  on  the 
first  day  of  term,  he  mot  William  Morris,  that  other  young 
freshman  of  Welsh  birth,  and  the  face  of  things  suddenly 
changed.  The  same  dreams  and  aspirations,  the  same  deep- 
rooted  sense  of  the  ugliness  and  monotony  of  the  present,  the 
same  common  love  of  the  past,  drew  the  two  young  under- 
graduates together,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  life-long 
friendship  which  has  had  but  few  equals.  Together  the  two 
friends  read  Ruskin*s  'Modern  Painters,'  which  came  to  them, 
as  it  did  to  many  others  in  those  dark  days,  like  a  message  from 
heaven  ;  together  they  pondered  over  that  other  book  which  was 
destined  to  have  an  even  greater  influence  upon  their  future, 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  '  Morte  d'Arthur,'  a  copy  of  which  Morris 
bought  at  Oiford  and  kept,  bound  in  white  vellum,  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  But  while  the  venerable  beauty  and  the  great 
traditions  of  Oxford  sank  deep  into  young  Burne-Jones's  soul, 
the  routine  of  University  education  grew  daily  more  irksome 
and  distasteful.  It  was  a  dead  time,  and  he  was  hitterly 
disappointed  to  find  in  his  tutors  mere  dull  pedants,  who  louked 
,,  upon  Homer  and  Sophocles  as  so  many  books  which  had  to 
,  be  got  up  for  the  schools,  and  on  the  Greek  world,  which  to 
htm  was  so  full  of  beauty  and  meaning,  as  a  thing  that  had 
altogether  passed  away  and  could  have  no  living  interest  for 
(men  of  the  present  day.  And  then  he  saw  Rossetti's  little 
irood-cut  of  the  *  Maids  of  Elfinmere'in  William  Allingham's 
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poems,  and  the  water-colour  of  *  Dante  drawing  Beatrice's  picture,* 
at  Mr.  Combe's  bouse,  and  a  new  dream  sprang  up  in  his 
breast.  Here  was  a  man  who  did  all  that  he  longed  to  do,  and  wu 
actually  living  in  the  present  time.  From  that  moment  he 
determined  to  be  a  painter,  and  only  thought  how  soon  he  could 
escape  from  Oxford  and  learn  to  draw. 

In  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1855  he  came  to  London,  met 
Rossetti  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  and  was  introduced  to 
his  hero  by  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington.  Rossetti's  keen  ejrf 
quickly  recognized  the  rare  imaginative  gifts  of  the  untaught  boj, 
and  he  urged  him  to  leave  Oxford  without  delay  and  devote 
himself  to  the  serious  study  of  art.  Accordingly,  Burne-Joocs 
left  Oxford  without  taking  his  degree,  and  early  in  1856  settled 
in  town  to  learn  drawing,  and  profit  by  his  new  friend's  advice. 
He  now  applied  himself  with  undaunted  courage  and  resolntioD 
to  master  the  technical  side  of  his  art,  and  began,  somewhat  Ul« 
in  life,  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  drawing.  This,  of  course,  was 
no  easy  matter,  and  Burne-Jones  himself  always  said  that  he 
was  ten  years  behind  all  his  comrades,  and  that  Mr.  Watts,  for 
instance,  was  thirty  years  in  advance  of  him,  having  begun  t» 
draw  twelve  years  earlier  and  being  eighteen  years  older, 
productions  at  this  stage  were  regarded  rather  as  the  work  of 
amateur  of  genius,  and  it  was  many  years  before  the  cri 
would  regard  him  in  any  other  light.  But  by  dint  of  unwe 
application  and  persevering  endeavour,  the  difficulties  in  his 
way  were  slowly  overcome,  and  the  painter  acquired  that 
raastcry  of  the  human  form  which  became  at  once  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  his  brother  artists. 

That  summer  Morris,  who  had  entered  Mr.  Street's  office  at 
Oiford  and  begun  to  work  as  an  architect,  followed  his  frieiul 
to  London  and  settled  with  Burne-Jones  in  lodgings  in  Re6 
Lion  Square,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  and  poetry. 
Both  lived  in  daily  companionship  with  Rossetti,  who  warmly 
expressed  his  admiration  of  Morris's  poetry  and  of  Burne-Jones's 
designs,  which  he  declared  to  be  equal  to  Albert  Diirer's  finest 
work.  Burnc-Joncs  on  his  part  always  retained  the  mott 
passionate  admiration  for  Rossetti ;  '  my  god,'  as  he  often  called 
him  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  never  tired  of  recalling  hi» 
friend's  boundless  generosity  and  the  extraordinary  force  of  hii 
personality.  He  saw  as  well  as  any  man  the  flaws  in  his  id 
the  faults  of  Rosseiti's  character  and  the  shortcomings  of  his 
but  his  enthusiasm  for  the  artist  never  wavered,  his  love  for 
man  never  changed. 

One  precious  and  little-known  memorial  of  this  period 
Burne-Jones's  life  still  exists  in  the  *■  Oxford  and  CAmbriiig^ 
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Magazine/  a  periodical  which  was  first  published  in  1856, 
under  the  editorship  of  an  old  school  and  college  friend, 
William  Fulford^  and  of  which  both  Morris  and  Burne-Jones 
were  active  promoters.  Rossetli^s  'Burden  of  Nineveh*  and 
several  other  of  his  poems  first  appeared  in  its  pages,  while  the 

*  Blessed  Damozel '  was  reprinted  from  the  'Germ/  Morris 
contributed  brilliant  articles  on  ^French  Cathedrals'  and 
Browning's  '  Men  and  Women/  as  well  as  many  of  those  early 
poems  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  Rossetti's  paintings  is  so 
curiously  reflected.  And  the  first  number  of  the  magazine, 
which  appeared  in  January  1856,  contains  Burne-Jones's  sole 
contribution  to  literature,  in  the  shape  of  a  review  on  Thackeray's 

*  Newcomes.'  This  essay  shows  considerable  literary  power,  and 
is  of  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  as  a  spirited  defence  of 
Thackeray  from  the  charge  of  cynicism  that  was  often  brought 
against  him  in  those  days,  and  a  generous  tribute  to  the  tender 
human  spirit  underlying  all  bis  work,  but  as  a  manifesto  put 
forth  by  the  enthusiastic  young  Oxford  men  who  were  the 
founders  of  the  magazine.  It  bears  striking  witness  to  the  high 
purpose  and  passionate  sincerity  of  their  aims  and  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  earnestness  that  was  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
their  character.  The  solemn  note  of  the  youthful  writer's 
language  shows  how  strongly  he  had  felt  the  InHuence  of 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  and  how  earnestly  he  and  his  friends 
believed  in  the  new  day  that  was  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world, 

*  Bat  now  at  last,  to  nil  who  uuderatancl  the  signal b  of  the  future, 
there  is  audible  upon  the  winds  a  gathering  cry  for  life,  "  more  life 
and  fuller,"  a  great  awakening  from  evil  dreamB,  a  general  ascending 
from  the  valley  of  dry  bonea  into  the  upper  air,  in  a  new  world 
which  is  the  old  stiil,  among  other  faces  happy  with  real  life, 
sanctified  with  real  sorrow,  beautiful  with  the  crimson  glow  of  life.' 

The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  *  thankfully,  and  with  deepest 
reverence,  of  such  great  names  as  Tennyson  and  Holman  Hunt, 
Ruskin  and  Carljle  and  Kingsley,  who  have  led  on  this  most 
godly  crusade  against  falsehood,  doubts,  and  wretchetl  failures, 
against  hypocrisy  and  Mammon,  and  lack  of  earnestness,'  and 
ends  with  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the  painter  of  the  *  Maids  of 
Elfinmere,"  and  the  poet  of  the  '  Blessed  Damozel.'  Why,  he 
askj,  is  Rossetti's  name  so  seldom  on  the  lips  of  men  ?  *  If 
only  we  could  hear  him  oftener,  live  in  the  tight  of  his  power 
a  little  longer  I ' 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  generous  knight-errantry  in  which, 
forty  years  ago,  these  joung  Oxford  men  went  out  to  fight  the 
battle  for  truth  and  right. 
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'  I  will  not  cease  from  mortal  fight, 

Nor  Bhall  my  BwortI  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  wo  have  built  Jerusalem 

Iq  England's  green  and  pleasant  land.' 

Their  new  venture  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  *  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Magazine  '  met  with  little  support,  and  only  survived 
until  ihe  end  of  the  jear.  The  little  band  of  brilliant  writers. 
went  their  way,  to  do  their  diflferent  work  in  life,  but  the  «pir 
which  animated  them  still  lives,  alike  in  the  art  of  Burne-Jone 
and  the  writings  of  Morris,  and  the  bond  which  knit  tbcra 
together  in  those  golden  days  of  youth  was  never  broken. 

Meanwhile  Rossetti  exerted  himself  to  procure  remuneralire 
work  for  the  struggling  young  artist.  Ruskin,  who  was  fr 
the  first  profoundly  impressed  with  Burne-Jones's  genius,  boug 
some  of  his  early  drawings  and  gave  him  further  orders, 
1857,  he  designed  his  first  stained-glass  windows,  which 
for  subjects  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Tower  of  BabeU  for  tlie. 
Cbapel  of  Brad  field  College,  and  during  the  Long  Vacatio^H 
accompanied  Rossetti  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  Oxfot^l 
where  he  had  agreed  to  decorate  the  hall  of  the  Union  with 
tempera  paintings.  Morris  undertook  to  paint  the  roof ;  Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones,  and  four  other  artists  were  to  adorn  the  vrxlls, 
with  subjects  from  Malory's  romance,  the  *  Morte  d'Arthar,' 
which  had  been  first  introduced  to  the  elder  painter  by  bis  new 
friends,  *  Nimue  and  Merlin  '  was  the  theme  chosen  by  Barnp- 
Jones  on  this  occasion,  a  story  to  which  he  returned  more  than 
once  in  riper  years,  and  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  famooi 
picture  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  of  1877,  Unfortunately  these 
enthusiastic  young  painters  were  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
methods  of  mural  painting,  and  from  the  first  the  enterprise 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope.  The  walls  had  no* 
been  properly  prepared.  Before  the  work  was  finished  the 
surface  began  to  peel  off  in  flakes,  and  at  the  present  time 
paintings  have  almost  entirely  perished. 

To  Rossetti  Burne-Jones  owed  his  first  inspiration,  and  it 
naturally  enough,  Rossetti's  influence  that  is  present  both 
the  fine  pen-and-ink  drawings  and  in  the  cartoons  for  staioc 
glass  which   he  exhibited   in   liSoS,  at  the  Hogarth  Club, 
which   he  was   one  of    the  original    members,    together   wil 
Rossetti,  Watts,  Madox  Brown,  Bodley,  and  other  well-knoi 
artists  and  architects  of  the  day.    The  subjects  of  these  drawings, 
as  well  as  of  the  numerous   water-colours  which   he  painted  in 
this  early  period,  were  chiefly  taken  from  his  favourite  Arthiirim^ 
legend,  or  from  the  works  of  Chaucer,  perhaps  of  all  poets 
one  with  whom  our  master  was  the  most  in  sympathy.    In  18ti 
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he  jlecorated  a  cabinet  for  Morris  with  that  scene  from  the 
•Prioress's  Tale'  which  farmed  the  suhject  of  bis  last  New 
Oaller/  picture — the  story  of  the  'Christian  cboir- boy  murdered 
by  the  Jews/  upon  whoje  tongue — 

*  The  blessed  Mary  laid,  when  he  was  dead,  a  grain, — ■ 
Who  Btraightway  praised  her  namu  in  ijoug.' 

Two  other  single  figures,  'Sitlonia*  and  •Cl.»ra  von  Bork/  painted 
in  I860,  and  lately  sold  at  Christie's  with  the  rest  of  the  Leathart 
Collection,  were  suggested  by  the  weird  romaace  of  Meinhold, 
the  Lutheran  pastor,  whose  histury  of  the  fair  Pomeranian 
sorceress  had  so  powerful  a  fascination  for  Rossetti  and  his 
comrades.  In  all  of  these  early  works  we  find  the  same  imper- 
fections of  drawing  and  lack  of  modelling,  together  with  the 
same  romantic  feeling  and  delicate  charm.  Rossetti's  influence 
is  still  paramount  in  the  ^Backgamnnon  Players,'  who  sit  at  their 
game  in  a  garden  fenced  round  with  a  trellis  of  roses,  a  small 
panel  which  was  snh,!  in  18(i2,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed 
cotton  weavers  in  Lancashire.  But  there  is  already  a  marked 
advance  in  the  cartoons  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Frideswide, 
which  Burne-Jones  designed  fiir  the  *vind<tw  of  the  Latin  Chapel 
in  Christ  Church  Cathetlral,  Oxford,  soon  after  his  first  visit  to 
Italy,  In  this  fascinating  series,  which  long  adorned  Mr.  Bir- 
ket-Foster*s  house  at  Witley,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Oraham  Robertson,  the  strong  individuality  of  the  painter 
breaks  out.  The  story  of  the  Saxon  princess  is  told  with  a 
quaint  charm  and  nairet^  which  shows  h<fw  thoroughly  the  young 
artist  had  already  caught  the  spirit  of  mediapval  art,  VVe  see 
the  little  hlue-robed  maiden  learning  to  read  from  St.  Katharine 
and  to  play  the  organ  from  St.  Cecilia.  VVe  watch  her  drawing 
water  from  the  well  in  the  convent  courtyard,  and  taking  refuge 
among  the  ducks  and  pigs  from  the  royal  suitor  who  pursues 
her.  Every  part  of  the  composition  is  filled  with  the  same 
wealth  of  elaborate  detail.  The  brocades  are  of  the  richest 
I  hues,  the  armour  is  chased  with  intricate  patterns,  while  the 
I  landscape,  with  its  tall  dark  elms  and  gardens  of  sunflowers, 
I  its  running  streams  and  clear  sunset  skies,  recalls  the  scenery  ot 
'  our  English  Midlands,  and  the  very  sign-posts  point  to  Oxford 
and  Binsey. 

The  same  romantic  charm  and  glowing  colour,  together  with 
'a  still  deeper  mystical  feeling,  appeared  in  the  painting  of 
^•Christ  kissing  the  Merciful  Knight,'  which  was  first  exhibited 
'in  1864,  at  the  Society  of  Old  Water-colour  Painters,  of  which 
Burne-Jones  had  just  heen  elected  a  member.  The  year  before 
Uhis,  he  had  paid  a  second  visit  to  Italy  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
I  visited 
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visited  Milan  and  V^enice,  where  he  had  been  the  first 
discover  the  beauties  of  Carpaccio's  St.  Ursula  and  the 
of  St.  George  of  the  Slaves.  With  these  memories  fresh  in 
his  heart,  he  painted  this  now  famous  little  picture,  which 
stamped  its  author  at  once  as  a  master  of  original  geniai, 
whose  style  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Rossetti,  as  well 
as  absolutely  unlike  that  of  any  contemporary  artist.  During 
the  next  five  years,  a  succession  of  lovely  drawings,  all 
markable  for  the  same  tender  poetry  and  rich  coloun 
appeared  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gallery.  Among  the  most  impo 
were  •  Theophilus  and  the  Angel,'  a  legend  of  St-  Doroihei' 
martyrdom,  which  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Swinburne'i 
poems,  and  the  vigorous  and  dramatic  *  Wine  of  Circe/  long 
the  ornament  of  the  Leyland  Collection.  But  in  1870,  some 
members  of  the  Society  chose  to  take  exception  to  a  drawing 
of  *  Phyllis  and  Demophoon,'  a  legend  of  the  blossoming  of  the 
almond-tree,  which  Burne-Jones  bad  sent  to  the  annual  exhi- 
bition, and  thereupon  the  painter  immediately  withtlrew  the 
picture,  and  resigned  his  associateshlp,  together  with  Six 
Frederick  Burton,  who  resented  this  unfair  treatment. 

From  that  time  Burne-Jones  ceased  to  exhibit,  and  daring 
the  nest  seven  years  his  work  appeared  only  once  in  a  Londoo 
picture-gallery.  This  was  in  1873,  when  he  sent  two  water- 
colours  to  the  Dudley  Gallery,  one  of  which  was  *  Love  among 
the  Ruins,'  that  most  characteristic  and  most  exquisite  of  his 
creations,  which  was  irreparably  damaged  by  a  lamentable 
accident  some  years  ago,  and  has  since  then  been  repeated  in 
oils.  With  this  single  exception,  the  painter's  works  at  this 
period  were  only  seen  by  a  few  intimate  friends  and  art-lovers, 
such  as  Mr.  William  Graham,  Mr.  Leyland,  and  Lord  Carlisle, 
who  were  wise  enough  to  appreciate  his  genius  and  to  buy  hi* 
pictures.  Thus  it  was  that  the  show  which  burst  upon  us  at 
the  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  came  to  most  of  us  as 
a  surprise.  There  were  still,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  Bell  reminds 
us,  plenty  of  critics  who  assailed  Burne-Jones's  works  w 
scorn  and  ridicule.  Some  authorities  saw  grave  symptoms 
decadence  in  his  art,  others  took  objection  to  the  subj< 
represented,  and  the  scoffers  were  ready  to  join  in  *  Punch' 
witticisms  of  '  Burn  Jones  I '  and  *  Here  be  Lunacies  I  *  But  all 
those  who  bad  watched  the  artist's  career  and  admired 
promise  of  his  early  years,  rejoiced  to  see  how  completely 
had  overcome  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  while  the  most  hosi 
critics  were  compelled  to  own  in  him  a  painter  of  rare  dii* 
tinction  and  originality. 

Dante   Rossetti   praised    his  friead'i  work  in  the  warmot 
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terms,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Times '  declared  that  his  pictures 
showed  *  gorgeous  varleg-ation  of  colour,  sustained  pitch  of 
imagination,  and  wistful  sorrowful  beauty,  all  conspiring  to 
make  them  unique  not  only  in  English  work,  but  in  the  work 
of  all  times  and  nations.'  His  verdict  was  endorsed  by  a  still 
higher  authority : — 

*The  work  of  Bume-Jonep,'  wrote  Ruskin,  *is  Bimply  the  only 
art-work,  at  present  produced  in  England,  which  will  be  received  by 
tbo  future  as  classic  iu  its  kind — the  best  that  has  been  or  could  be. 
^he«e  works  will  be  immortal,  as  the  best  things  tho  modem 
nineteenth  century  in  England  could  do,  in  such  true  relations  as  it 
liad,  through  all  coofuslon,  retained  with  the  paternal  and  eTcrlasting 
lurt  of  the  world.^ 

This  first  great  triunnph  was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  master- 
pieces. Then  in  rapid  succession  came  '  Laus  Veneris,'  the 
sad-faced  Queen  royally  arrayed  in  flame-coloured  robes,  and 
surrounded  by  her  maidens  chanting  the  praise  of  Love,  while 
armed  knights  look  in  through  the  tapestried  casement;  the 
'Chant  d'Amour,'  that  most  romantic  of  painted  idylls;  the 
t' Golden  Stairs,'  with  its  lovely  motive  of  white-robed  maidens 
.playing  musical  instruments  as  they  troop  down  the  winding^ 
Stairway  ;  and  the  four  pictures  which  tell  the  story  of  Pygma- 
lion, the  Greek  sculptor,  who  loved  the  marble  his  hand  had 
fashioned,  and  obtained  his  heart's  desire.  There  were  the  great 
leligious  pictures  :  the  *■  Annunciation,'  with  the  wonderful  Angel 
-perched  in  mid-air,  and  the  pale  Virgin  pondering  the  meaning 
of  the  word  that  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  her 
I  blessed  ;  the  'Morning  of  the  Resurrection,'  with  the  *  deathless 
^ngel,  seated  on  the  empty  tomb';  the  youthful  Christ  of  the 
•Dies  Domini,'  borne  through  space  on  seraph  wings;  and  the 
,;^Teat  water-colour  of  the  'Star  of  Bethlehem,'  which  adorns  the 
gallery  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham.  And  there  was 
4he  long  array  of  allegorical  figures  :  some,  like  the  *  Christian 
;Graces,*or  the  'Hours  and  Seasons,'  linked  together  by  a  con- 
itinuous  chain  of  thought;  others,  like  'Luna,'  with  her  face 
lialf  hidden  in  cloud  and  the  silver  crescent  at  her  feet,  and 
■the  *  Evening  Star,'  floating  all  alone  through  the  twilight  air. 
^These  and  many  more — *  St.  Cecily  '  crowned  with  roses  and 
iplaying  her  organ,  the  *  Delphic  Sibyl  ^  in  her  orange  robes, 
rand  that  most  popular  of  all  the  master's  single  figures,  the 
I  blue-robed  'Vestal'  with  the  pure  young  face  and  down- 
tdropped  eyelids — remain  among  the  precious  memories  of  the 
^sammers  that  are  gone. 

I      Some  of  these  were  painted  in  gorgeous  colours,  others — like 
the  *  Wood-Nymph '  throned  in  the  heart  of  the  laurel  thicket,  or 
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the  '  Sea-Njmpbi'  with  the  ruddy  locks  ;hat  repeat  the  undolating 
ripple  of  the  ocean  waves — were  executed   entirely   in  moo^^ 
chrome.     The  sombre  greys  and  purples  of  Mr.  Arthur  Ba[^| 
four's  *  Wheel  of  Fortune '  seem  to  a^ree  with  the  nature  of  ih^^ 
subject,  and  the  inevitableness  of  the  dread  fate  that  governs  the 
lives  of  men.   In  Lord  Wharncli(fe*s  '  King  Cophetua,*  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  costly  marbles  and   sumptuous  brocades  adoni 
the  throne  of  the   shy   beggar-maid   whom    the    monarch  bu 
raised  to  be   his   bride,   and    glorify  the  supreme   sacrifice 
love.     This  noble  picture  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in 
English    section   of  the    International    RKhibition   at  Paris  i^ 
lt!t*y,  and  is  perhaps  on   the  whole  the  finest  and  most  cod 
plete  example  of  our  painter's  art.      The  high  prices  given  for 
the  *  Chant  d'Amour'  and  other  pictures  that  were  sol<l  at  th 
dispersion  of  the  Graham  Collection,  in  1886,  proved  the  wid 
reputation  which  the  master  had    attained  ;    and    the  splendid 
display  of  his  works  at  Manchester  in  the  following  year  excited 
general    admiration,  while  the  exhibition  of  the   '  Briar   Rose* 
pictures,  in  1890,  carried  his  name  to  the  highest  pitch  of  |x»pu- 
larity,  and  set  the  final  seal  on  his  triumph.     All  the  resources 
of  his  art  were  lavished  on  these  four  beautiful  subjects,  whic 
had  been  for  twenty  years  in  his  studio,  and  bore  the  date 
1870-1890,      And   certainly,  in   rich   and  delicate  fancies, 
beauty  of  form  and   charm  of  decoration,  Burne-Jones  himj 
never  surpassed  this  vision  of  ibe  sleeping  maiden  who,  boun^ 
fast  in  the  tangled  briars  of  her  enchanted  bower,  awaits  the 
coming  of  the  deliverer  who  will  break  the  spell  and  win  her 
back  to  life  and  love.     Some  critics  objected  to  the  waste  of  a^^ 
this  world  of  thought  and  wealth  of  fancy  on  a  mere  fairy-tal^| 
But,  like  most  faiiry  tales,  it  was  a  story  full  of  deep  and  beauufi^^ 
meaning,  and  every  crinkle   and  fold  of  drapery,  each  jewelled 
device  or  embroidered  flower,    had    its  own    poetic   intention. 
Unfortunately  these  pictures,  which   charmed  the  world  wl 
they  were  seen  at  Agnew's  eight  years  ago,  have  been  remoi 
to  a   gallery  decorated   by   the  painter    himself,  in   a  prii 
house  in  Berkshire,  and  are  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  i 
public.      It  is  the  more  desirable  that  a  really  fine  and  charac- 
teristic example  of  Burne-Jones's  art  should  be  placed  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  and  we  trust  that  the  efforts  which  are  now  being 
made  by  his  friends  to  accomplish  this  end  may   be  crown 
with  success.    Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was  ao  generous  a  friend  to 
great  painter  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  who  still  lives 
lament  his  death,  has  from   his  retreat  at  Brantwood   sent 
contribution   to   the    memorial   fund    and   expressed   his  deep 
sympathy  with  its  object. 
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Since  the  completion  of  the  *  Briar-Rose^  and  of  the  '  Star  of 
Bethlehem/  Burne-Joncs  had  made  cotisiderable  progress  with 
the  large  subjects  from  the  story  of  Perseus,  which  were  origin- 
ally begun  in  1875,  and  which  Mr.  Lowell  pronounced  to  be, 
in  his  opinion,  the  finest  achievement  of  art  in  our  time  or  in  any 
time.  He  has  also  painted  several  pictures  from  the  *  Komaunt 
of  the  Rose,'  the  latest  of  which,  'Love  and  the  Pilgrim,'  was 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  last  year,  and  has  been  sold  at 
Christie's  since  the  master's  death  for  the  large  sum  of  5,500 
guineas.  This  design  of  the  Angel  with  the  impassioned  face, 
and  flight  of  singing-birds  round  his  brow,  leading  the  pilgrim 
safely  across  the  rocks  and  briars  of  life's  wilderness,  is  as 
remarkable  for  originality  of  conception  as  for  the  loveliness  of 
the  steely  blues  and  faint  rose-pinks  of  the  colouring.  And 
with  singular  appropriateness  the  picture  was  inscribed  to 
Algernon  Swinhurne,  the  poet  who  thirty  years  before  had 
dedicated  his  book  of  verses,  *-  the  first-fruits  of  me,"^  to  the 
painter  who  now  wrote  his  friend's  name  on  the  work  of  his 
maturity,  for  the  sake  nl  *old  loves  and  lost  times,'  and  in 
silent  witness  to  the  strength  of  a  bond  which  had  endured 
through  the  stress  and  storm  of  life. 

'  Though  the  seasona  of  uiau  full  of  loases 
Make  empty  the  years  full  of  youth, 
If  but  one  thing  be  e<mst;aut;  in  erosaes, 

Chango  lays  not  her  hand  upon  truth  ; 

Hopes  die,  and  their  tombs  are  for  token 

That  the  grief  as  tho  joy  of  them  ends 

Ere  time  that  Iroaks  all  men  has  broken 

The  faith  between  friends.' 

Portrait-painting  was  never  a  congenial  task  to  Burne-Jones. 
He  grudged  the  time  which  might  have  been  spent  on  a  new 
romance,  and  was  always  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  idealize 
the  face  before  him  and  make  it  approach  more  nearly  to  what 
it  ought  to  be.  But  of  late  years  he  has  accomplished  some 
very  charming  porrrail!?,  such  for  instance  as  the  head  of 
Paderewski,  whose  striking  appearance  was  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  the  artist's  style,  and  the  lovely  half-length  of  his 
own  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackail.  A  graceful  likeness  of 
Ladv  Windsor  in  a  flowing  white  robe,  another  of  Miss  Amy 
Gaskell  in  black,  and  a  picturesque  figure  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Drew,  will  also  be  reinemhcred. 

But  pictures  in  oil  or  water-colour  formed  only  a  small  part 
of  Burne-Jones's  work.  His  unrivalled  gift  for  decorative 
design  and  bis  inexhaustible  imagination  found  expression  in 
countless    forms.     Early   in    his    career    he    began     to    design 
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windows  for  Messrs.  Powell,  and  the  remarkable  success  that 
atten<Ied   bis  efforts   in   this  direction    was    one  of   the  caosei 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  firm  under  the  tnanagemnt 
of  William  Morris.     Of  this  firm  Burne-Jones  himself  was  for 
many  jears  a  partner,  and  he  always  remained  closely  associated 
with  Morris's  different  undertakings.     To  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
two  men   the  complete    revolution   which   has   taken   place  b 
decorative  art  during  the  !ast  thirty  years  is  to  be  ascribed.    To 
their  genius,  above  all,  we  owe  the  long  series  of  noble  stained- 
glass  windows,  which,  designed  by  Burne-Jones  and  executed  at 
Merton  Abbey  under  the   direction  of  Morris,   now  adorn  onr 
cathedrals  and  churches,  our  college  chapels  and   balls.     Chirf 
among  them  are  the  great  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  Ascen»ion, 
which  light  up  the  choir  of  St.  Philip's  at  Birmingham  with  the 
splendour  of  rubies,  the  '  Angeli  laudantes'  and  *  Angeli  minii- 
trantes,'  which  lend  a  new  beauty  to  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the 
Virgin  martjrs,  St.  Cecilia  and  St,  Katharine,  at  Christ  Chnrcb 
Cathedral,  Oxford.     The  sister  university  boasts  two  fine 
in  the  Saints  and  Angels,  Vices  and  Virtues,  at  Jesus  Colle 
and  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets  and  Good  Women  of  CbaaC 
in  the  common-room  at   Peterhouse.      Several  of  our 
churches,  notably    Maurice's    old    chapel    of   St.    Peter's, 
Street,   and    Sedding's   new    church  of  Holy   Trinity,  Chelset,' 
contain  fine  examples,   while  a  large    subject  of  the  Baildiog 
of  the  Temple  is  to  be  seen   in   a  church  at   Boston,   Maa»- 
chusetts  ;    and  other  specimens   are  at    Newport.       The  Arch* 
angels,  which  look   down    in    their   strength    and    glory  from 
the  walls  of  the  village  church  at  Rottingdean,  were  giv'en 
the  painter  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughl 
Margaret,  in  this  peaceful    spot   where  he    made    bis  count 
home,  and  where  he  sleeps  to-day  under  the  shadow  of  the 
^ey  tower.     And  the  very  last  window  which  he  ever  designed 
was  the  Nativity  with  a  carol   of  Angels  round   the  new-bon 
Child,  which  has  been  placed  in  Hawarden  church   to  coinine> 
morate    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gladstone's    golden     wedding.       Thi» 
design,  the  execution  of  which   the    artist   personally  superio- 
tended,    was    only    finished    last    W^hitsuntide,   and    will    cf(|^| 
remain  a  memorial  both  of  the  distinguished  master  and  of  tt^P^ 
statesman  whom  he  reverenced. 

More  than  one  of  Burne-Jones's  cartoons  for  windows  supplied 
bim  with  subjects  for  his  paintings.  The  *  Angels  of  Creation,' 
for  instance,  were  originally  designed  for  the  upper  lights  of  « 
church  tower  at  Middleton  Cheney,  in  Northamptonshire,  when; 
they  represent  the  vision  of  Paradise  which  came  to  the  TJiree 
Children  as  they  sang  their  hymn  of  praise  in  the  flames* 
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in  the  same  way,  the  beautiful  tapestrj  in  the  chapel  of  his  old 
college  at  Oxford  afterwards  became  the  theme  of  his  great 
'Star  of  Bethlehem.*  His  invenli%'e  brain  and  unwearying 
band  found  time  to  supply  Morrises  workmen  not  only  with 
cartoons  for  stained  g'lass,  but  with  desi^^ns  far  tapestry  and 
needlework,  for  tiles  and  bas-reliefs.  He  himself  worked  both 
in  pesso  and  metal,  and,  besides  painting  panels  for  chests  and 
cabinets,  decorated  his  friend  Mr.  Graham's  grand  piano  with 
«  set  of  exquisite  roundels  from  the  story  of  Orpheus.  His 
favourite  legend  of  the  •  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,'  from  the 
mrrival  of  the  Fair  Gentlewoman  at  the  gates  of  Camelot  to  the 
moment  when  the  vision  comes  to  Galahad,  as  he  kneels  at 
the  door  of  the  lonely  chapel  in  the  wood,  forms  the  subject  of 
another  fine  »et  of  tapestry  that  was  shown  some  years  ago  at 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition.  And  in  the  same  gallery  we 
remember  seeing  a  beautiful  design  for  needlework^ — a  tigure  of 
the  Angel  of  Love  with  softly-tinted  doves  fluttering  about  his 
bead  and  roses  flowering  at  his  feet,  while  a  troop  of  fair 
children  cling  to  his  side.  In  the  background  are  the  blue 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  overhead  the  starry  sky,  with  the  last  line 
of  Dante's  *  Paradiso  '  for  motto : 

*  L'Amor  che  jnuovo  il  Sol',  e  le  altre  siello.' 

Mosaic  decoration  was  another  branch  of  art  to  which 
Bume-Jones  turned  his  attention  of  late  years.  In  18^2, 
be  was  asked  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Street,  the  architect  of  the  American 
Church  in  Rome,  to  design  a  scheme  of  mosaic  decoration  for 
the  apse  of  that  building.  Here  the  painter's  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  mosaics  of  Rome  and  Ravenna  stood  him  in  good 
atead.  His  design  follows  the  main  lines  of  mosaic  vaulting 
as  it  is  seen  in  early  Christian  churches.  A  representation 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  adorns  the  semi-dome,  and  Christ, 
bearing  the  globe  in  his  hand,  is  throned  in  the  centre,  sur> 
roonded  by  a  glory  of  cherubim,  while  the  rivers  of  Eden  flow 
down  from  the  rainbow-encircled  throne,  to  bathe  the  walls  of 
the  celestial  city.  A  troop  of  archangels  guard  the  golden 
gates,  but  one  door  is  closed,  and  the  place  of  Lucifer,  the  fallen 
angel,  is  vacant.  A  model  of  this  apse  may  now  be  seen  in 
South  Kensington  Museum,  together  with  the  noble  and 
pathetic  cartoon  of  •  Christ  banging  on  the  Tree  of  Life,'  that 
was  designed  for  the  same  church,  and  bought  at  the  sale  at 
Christie's  last  July. 

Vet  another  form  of  art  in  which  Burne-Jones  produced 
much  excellent  work  was  the  illustration  of  books.  Besides 
enriching  many  of  Morris's  volumes  of  prose  and   poetry  with 
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wood-cuts  and  ornamental  designs,  he  executed  four  com] 
sets  of  drawings  which  deserve  to  rank  among  his  finest  works. 
First  of  all  we  have  the  seventy  subjects  for  the  poem  of  *  Cupid 
and  Psjche,'  that  were  designed  in  186(3,  and  originallj 
intended  to  adorn  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  *  Earthly 
Paradise.'  The  scheme  was  ultimately  abandoned.  Buroe- 
Joneses  drawings  were  bought  by  Mr.  Kuskin  for  the  Univerjitj 
Museum,  and  are  in  his  opinion  the  most  precious  gift  whidjjH 
he  has  made  to  Oxford,  not  even  excepting  Turner's  scries  (^^ 
the  Loire  drawings.  Even  more  perfect  in  line  and  detail  aie 
the  drawings  for  the  illustration  of  twelve  books  of  the  *iEneid 
which  were  designed  for  an  illuminated  Virgil,  which  Mor 
and  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  had  planned  together  some  five-ai 
twenty  years  ago.  A  third  series  of  drawings  was  taken  fro< 
the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  served  for  the  decora- 
tion of  Mr.  Graham's  piano,  while  the  lourth  consists  of  eightjf 
designs  for  the  illustration  of  the  magnificent  Chaucer  ibst 
issued  two  years  ago  from  the  Kelmscott  Press. 

But  admirable  as  arc  these  four  sets  of  drawings,  they  do  not 
include  one  tenth  part  of  the  work  which  Burne-Jones  has  lett 
behind  him  in  this  one  form.  Endless  in  number  and  variety 
were  the  pencil  and  chalk  drawings — studies  for  well-known 
pictures,  sketches  of  figures  and  drapery,  of  roses  and  armour 
and  women,  heads  which  haunt  us  still  with  their  sad  and 
wistful  charm.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  designs  for  un^nished 
pictures,  for  the  Perseus  series,  the  Sirens  and  the  Mermaids,  the 
*  Venus  Concordia'  and  'Venus  Discordia,'  and  that  superb 
'Masque  of  Cupid,'  which  claims  our  highest  admiration  while 
it  awakens  our  deep  regret.  And  how  many  more  of  these 
unfinished  designs  lie  buried  away  in  the  books  and  folios 
wherein  he  noted  down  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  his  idle 
moments  1  We  need  only  recall  that  one  volume  exhibited  it 
the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  two  years  ago,  with  its  series 
of  small  water-coK>ur  subjects  suggested  by  the  old-fashioned 
names  of  flowers,  each  rendered  with  the  same  rare  and  delicate 
grace,  each  one  a  little  poem  in  itself.  But  a  dozen  lives 
would  not  have  been  enough  to  carry  out  one-half  of 
dreams  and  ideas  that  wero  always  springing  up  in  the  maste 
mind,  and  that  have  gone  down  with  him  into  the  grave. 

The  history  of  a  great  painter  is  written  in  his  works,  and 
not  in  the  outward  events  of  his  career.     And  in  the  case  of 
Burne-Jones    there  is  little    to    tell.     In   ISGO,   before  he  wa 
twenty- seven,  he  married   Miss  Georgiana  Macdonald,  one 
a  gifted  family  which  numbers  Lady  Poynter  and  the  mother  i 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  among  its  members.     Seven  years  alt 
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wards  he  settled  at  the  Grange  in  Fulham,  a  house  formerly 
belonging  to  the  novelist  Richardson,  and  at  that  time  standing 
in  green  fields.  Now  it  is  the  centre  of  a  busj  and  papulous 
district,  but  still  the  trees  grow  tall  round  the  old  red-brick 
house,  and  roses  and  lilies  bloom  an  the  green  lawn  in  front 
of  the  studio  that  has  became  the  object  of  so  many  pilgrimages. 

Here,  in  this  pleasant  spot,  the  great  painter  welcomed  the 
friends  who  were  attracted  by  the  singular  fascination  of  his 
personality.  He  was  the  best  and  most  brilliant  of  talkers, 
discussing  art  and  literature,  history  and  social  questions,  philo- 
sophy and  poetry,  all  in  turn,  glancing  lightly  from  grave  to 
gay,  mingling  wild  sallies  of  fun  with  sudden  touches  of  pathos, 
g'iving  free  rein  to  his  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  lighting  up 
erery  subject  with  a  Hash  of  genius.  His  affectionate  nature 
gave  more  to  bis  friends  than  most  other  men,  and  as  Mr.  Watts 
has  said  with  perfect  truth,  his  '  extraordinary  sweetness  and 
amiability  caused  him  to  be  not  merely  liked,  but  deeply  loved, 
by  all  those  who  were  intimate  with  him,'  A  pleasant  story 
is  told  of  a  well-known  literary  man  who  had  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy  to  Burne-Jones's  art,  but  who  happened  to  meet  him 
one  day,  when,  like  every  one  else,  he  was  captivated  by  the 
painter's  charm  of  manner  and  brilliant  conversation.  *  I  must 
take  care  not  to  see  Burne-Jones  too  often,*  he  was  heard  to 
remark  the  next  day,  *or  he  might  end  by  making  me  like  bis 
pictures. 

Burne-Jones,  we  rejoice  to  think,  lived  long  enough  to  come 
into  his  own.  And  little  as  he  himself  cared  for  wealth  or 
fame,  all  his  friends  rejoiced  when  the  long-delayed  recognition 
came,  and  bis  genius  met  with  its  deserved  reward.  In  1881, 
he  received  an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford,  and  an  honorary 
Fellowship  at  his  old  College ;  the  next  year  he  was  asked 
to  represent  England  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris. 
In  1^90,  be  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  two  years  later  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  invited  to  execute-  a  work 
for  the  Luxembourg.  In  1888,  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society 
re-elected  him  as  a  member,  and  although  he  had  never  sent 
any  of  his  pictures  to  Burlington  House,  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1883.  He  acknowledged 
the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  him  by  sending  his  oil- 
painting  of  'The  Depths  of  the  Sea'  to  the  yearly  exhibition. 
In  this  picture  of  the  Mermaid  with  the  Leonardesque  smile 
on  her  siren  face,  dragging  her  mortal  lover  under  the  waves, 
all  nnconscious  that  he  is  dying  in  her  grasp,  it  was  impassible 
not  to  see  a  covert  allusion  to  the  paralysing  eSect  of  academic 
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fioat  to  last  a  thing  of  pure  deiigliL 
vkiek  Ihiiaa  Jmni  felt  in  the  completion  of 
work  VBS  darkened  bv  the  illness  and  death  of  bii 
wkiidk  took  place  ia  October  18^*6,  onlj  a  few  moathi 
l^ter  tk»  pqblicatioa  of  tbe  great  book.  The  blow  was  ooe 
wkkk  be  never  fnllj  recovered.  Half  of  his  life^  he  felt, 
db»  fiave  witb  Morrisii  and  much  of  the  work 
vkidi  ikej  had  pknuied  tofpetber  was  of  necessity  abandoned, 
f  ower  tku^  the  *■  Morte  d* Arthur/  which  was  to  hsre 
been  tbe  oext  work  issued  hy  the  Kelmscott  Press.  But  be 
back  to  work  bravely,  and  resolved  to  devote  tbe 
^r  of  his  life-time  to  the  completion  of  two  grta 
rbicb  had  long^  occupied  his  thoughts.  One  of  thrsf 
*  Love's  Wayfaring,'  the  large  design  in  monochrome — ifl 
Ids  opiaion  tbe  only  satisfactory  way  of  treating  the  nade— 
vbii^  fior  tbe  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  occupied  oor 
vail  of  bis  garden  studio.  For  this  important  work  he  bs<i 
atnair  made  many  admirable  studies,  representing  the  victim* 
^  L9i«^  witb  all  their  endless  variety  of  character  and  expressioo* 
awl  ibe  laanU  seemed  likely  to  justify  the  opinion  of  Mr.  V\«tts, 
wbo  avOMMUiced  this  to  be  the  grandest  of  all  Bame-Joaets 
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designs,  a  work  that  in  monumental  force  and  grandeur  came 
near  to  Michelangelo  himself. 

The  other  was  '  The  Sleep  of  King  Arthur  in  Avalon.'  The 
idea  had  haunted  his  thoughts  for  many  years  ;  it  had  passed 
through  several  different  phases  and  undergone  a  variety  of 
changes  before  the  final  form  was  fixed,  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  the  blameless  king  was  seen  lying  in  the  last  sleep, 
under  a  canopy  adorned  with  a  frieze  of  carved  reliefs,  repre- 
senting the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  At  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  couch  knelt  the  weeping  Queens,  and  on  either  side  were 
the  warders  in  long  purple  robes,  watching  for  the  first  streak 
of  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  ready  to  blow  their  horns  when 
the  hero  wakes,  to  bring  back  the  golden  days  of  Merrie 
£ngland.  Unlike  'Love's  Wayfaring,'  this  picture  of  King 
Arthur  was  to  be  as  rich  in  colour,  as  gorgeous  in  hue,  as 
*  King  Cophetua  '  itself.  All  that  the  Celtic  world  loved  best 
and  counted  most  precious  was  to  be  seen  in  the  landscape.  The 
murmur  of  running  streams,  the  blossoming  of  summer  flowers, 
apple-orchards  and  blue  hills,  were  to  encircle  the  hero's  slumber 
in  this  enchanted  vale.  Over  all  there  was  to  be  a  deep  sense  of 
peace,  the  profound  silence  that  broods  over  the  close  of  life. 
The  painter  himself  always  spoke  of  this  as  his  last  great  work, 
into  which  all  the  memories  of  his  youth,  all  his  old  love  for 
the  legend  of  Arthur,  together  with  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  riper  years,  were  to  be  gathered  up.  The  friends  who  had 
watched  its  progress  for  many  years  past,  rejoiced  to  see  how 
rapidly  it  was  approaching  completion.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
end  came. 

He  was  never  a  strong  man,  and  soon  after  his  marriage 
a  dangerous  illness  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  death.  In 
1892,  he  was  again  seriously  ill,  and  unable  to  work  for  eight 
months.  Of  late,  repeated  fits  of  influenza  had  weakened  him, 
but  still  he  worked  on  with  the  same  unceasing  ardour,  and 
always  refused  to  take  a  holiday.  He  was  actually  at  work  on 
his  picture  of  Avalon  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death. 
When  the  fatal  attack  came,  he  had  no  strength  to  resist  the 
shock,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  was  over. 

Looking  back  upon  the  painter's  life-work,  we  ask  what  was 
the  secret  of  his  greatness.  VVherein  lay  his  peculiar  excellence? 
What,  above  all,  were  the  individual  qualities  which  are  to  be 
(bond  in  his  work  ?  It  is  never  easy  to  define  the  art  of  a  great 
painter,  to  analyse  the  charm  of  Giorgione's  idylls  or  the  per- 
fection of  Raphael's  style.  And  it  becomes  still  more  difficult 
in  the  case  of  a  master  such  as  Burne-Jones,  about  whose 
creations  there  hovers  a  subtle  and   indefinable   aroma.     But 
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certain  qualities  stand  out  clearly  in  his  work.  In  the  fit 
place,  he  brought  to  the  service  of  art  a  great  intellect  and  ^ 
rich  dower  of  scholarship.  When,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Ruskin 
introduced  the  young  painter  to  Sir  John  Seeley,  he  told  Lim 
that  Burne-Jonea  was  the  most  cultured  and  well-read  ariiit 
whom  he  had  ever  known.  Mr.  Lowell  was  equally  impreswd 
with  his  wide  knowledge  and  great  powers  of  mind,  and  decland 
that  Burne-Jones  would  have  been  a  remarkable  man  if  he  bad 
never  painted  a  single  picture.  Certainly  he  read  widely  tad 
thought  deeply  over  many  subjects.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  his  art  which  appealed  in  an  especial  manner  U> 
men  and  women  like  Walter  Pater  and  George  Eliot,  both  of 
whom  were  among  his  warmest  admirers. 

•  Art  works  for  all  whom  it  can  touch,'  wrote  George  Eliot  to' 
painter,  Bomo  five-and-twcnty  years  ago.  '  I  want  in  gratitude  to 
tell  you  that  your  work  makes  life  larger  and  more  beantiful  to  me. 
It  impresBes  me  with  the  happy  sense  of  noble  selection  and  of 
power  detormined  by  refined  sympathy.  I  was  pleased  to  stie  thst 
my  mind  had  been  touched  in  a  dumb  way  by  what  has  toaohed  , 
yours  to  fine  utterance.'  ^M 

From  his  youth  the  study  of  folk-lore  had  for  Bume-Jones^^ 
peculiar  attraction.     Not  only  were  the  old  Greek   myths,  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  tales  of 
Chaucer  dear  to  him,  but  the  sagas  of  the  Norsemen,  the  Edd^j 
and  the  Volsungsaga,  Slavonic  and  Icelandic  mythology,  ^<^| 
equally  familiar  to  him.     He  took  especial  interest  in  CelS^ 
literature,  and  would  dwell  with  delight  on  old  Irish  fairy  tales, 
on  the  exploits  of  the  hero  Cuchullaiti  who  loved  an  immortal 
goddess,  and    the  story  of  the    white-handed    Deindre    whose 
wisdom  and  loveliness  drove  men  to  madness,  or  the  return  of 
the  great  Oisin,  the  son  of  Fion,  from  his  three  hundred  y 
of  fairyland.     A  Celt  by   birth,  Burne-Jones  naturally  tu 
back  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  a  race  with  which  he  felt 
close  an  affinity.     And  in   his  own  art  we  recognize  all  the 
distinctive  qualities  which  Ernest  Kenan  and  Matthew  Arnold 
attribute  to  the  Celt — that  habitual  revolt  against  the  despitism 
of  fact,  that  deep  sense  of  the  awe  and  mystery  in  nature,  wh; 
was  the  natural    inheritance   of   the    herdsmen,  who    in   tb< 
primeval  days  roamed   over  the  lonely  hills  and   through 
vast  forests — above  all,  that  passionate  emotion  and   profoui 
melancholy,  that  ever-present  sense  of  an  inevitable  fate  and  of 
unseen  powers  in  the  air  about  us,  shaping  our  lives  and 
trolling  our  destiny,  which  still   lives    in  the  songs  of  Erii 
Another  feature  of  Burne-Jones's   art    was   that   love   of  rii 
colour  and  ornamental  detail  which  is  a  well-known  cb« 
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terlstlc  of  the  Celtic  race.  As  William  Morris  once  said  in  a 
lecture  which  he  delivered  at  Birmingham,  *Burne-Jones  was 
the  first  to  bring  that  absolutely  necessary  element  af  perfect 
omamentatian  into  Flnglish  art,  and  to  carry  its  symbolic  use 
to  the  highest  point.'  But  to  Celtic  poetry  and  Celtic  love  of 
ornament  Burne-Jonea  brought  another  and  a  higher  gift — 
that  sense  of  beauty  of  form  and  line  which  is  the  peculiar 
heritage  of  the  Latin  races.  To  say  that  he  slavishly  imitated 
the  art  of  the  early  Renaissance,  and  borrowed  his  types  from 
Botticelli  or  Mantegnu,  is  manifestly  untrue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  had  travelled  very  little  and  his  visits  to  Italy  had  been 
few  and  far  between.  He  was  only  once  in  Rome,  for  three 
days,  and  knew  little  of  Florence  or  of  the  other  cities  of 
Central  Italy,  But  with  instinctive  sympathy  he  felt  the  strong 
bond  that  united  him  with  tbese  old  masters,  who  shared  his 
refined  sense  of  beauty  and  tender  spiritual  feeling.  As  he 
often  said,  he  was  a  painter  of  the  fourteenth  century  born  out 
of  due  time.  Not  Birmingham,  but  Assisi  was  his  true  birth- 
place, and  St.  Francis  his  patron  saint.  He  saw  life  as  these 
jnen  saw  it  and  caught  their  spirit.  He  looked  back  on  the 
joyous  world  of  the  Greeks  with  the  eyes  of  Chaucer  or 
Botticelli,  and  transfigured  common  things  with  the  glamour  of 
old  romance. 

But  his  imagination  was  steeped  in  the  art  of  many  lands 
and  ages.  Greek  vase-painting,  Arab  needle-work  and  Persian 
tiles,  the  mosaics  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  the  Cathedrals  of 
France  and  England,  were  all  familiar  to  him.  He  knew  the 
story  of  each  carved  relief  on  the  west  front  of  Wells  or  in  the 
Chapter-house  of  Salisbury,  and  he  could  describe  the  mosaics 
of  the  Cappella  Palatina  at  Palermo,  or  in  the  church  of 
Monreale — although  he  had  never  seen  them — -as  well  as  the 
statues  of  kings  and  queens  in  the  Porte  Royale  of  Chartres, 
or  the  Beau  Dieu  who  looks  down  from  the  faqade  of  Amiens. 
And  with  the  instinct  of  genius  he  assimilated  these  scattered 
elements  of  beauty,  to  blend  them  together  in  his  own  work. 

From  the  first  he  devoted  himself  to  what  is  after  all  the 
noblest  branch  of  painting,  the  rendering  of  myths,  In  which 
the  highest  aspirations  of  the  human  race,  the  religions  of 
tnccessive  ages,  are  enshrined.  In  the  words  of  Ruskin,  'he 
placed  at  the  service  of  former  imagination  the  art  which 
it  had  not,  and  strove  to  realize  for  us,  with  a  truth  then 
impossible,  the  visions  described  by  the  wisest  of  tnen  a^ 
embodying  their  most  pious  thoughts  and  their  most  exalted 
doctrines.'  With  one  other  *  greatly  gifted  and  highly  trained 
painter,*  George  Frederick  Watts,  Burne-Jones  stood  out  before 
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the  world  as  the  representative  of  the  mythic  school,  whidi 
is  the  only  native  growth  that  has  sprung  up  on  Eng^tUh 
soil  during^  the  last  fifty  years,  and  owes  nothing  to  forelgo 
influences  and  the  training  of  Paris  or  Munich.  All  these 
varied  myths,  whether  Greek  or  mediaeval,  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
in  origin^  our  painter  interpreted  after  his  own  fashion,  stamping 
the  face  of  nymph  and  siren,  of  saint  and  angel,  with  his  owa 
individual  passion,  with  the  burden  and  the  sorrow,  the  tangle 
and  perplexity,  of  modern  thought.  And  to  his  task  he  broagiit 
a  strength  of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  power  of  sustaiBcd 
effort,  that  is  rarely  found  in  the  Celtic  character.  This  is  the 
secret  of  his  innumerable  studies  of  drapery  and  armour,  of 
flowers  and  faces,  all  carefully  thought  out  and  finished  with 
elaborate  care.  That  mastery  of  form,  that  skill  in  the 
handling  of  drapery  which  makes  each  fold  of  the  maideiu' 
robes  in  the  '  Golden  Stairs  '  a  marvel  of  decorative  art,  was  not 
learned  in  a  single  day.  Many  a  time  the  artist  tried  and 
failed,  but  at  length  the  good  hour  came,  the  difficulty  wm 
conquered,  and  after  that  bis  hand  never  faltered  at  the  task. 
So  it  was  with  every  part  of  bis  work.  He  was  never  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  perfection.  Each  picture  was  incom- 
plete in  his  eyes  unless  it  had  '  a  definite,  harmonious,  regulated, 
and  conscious  beauty/  Each  little  portion  must  be  beautifa^ 
alike  in  surface  and  in  colour,  so  that,  as  he  told 
Spielmann,  if  all  his  canvases  were  destroyed  and  only  (o 
square  inches  of  one  of  them  were  saved,  the  man  who  found 
the  scrap  might  turn  it  over  in  his  hand  and  say,  •  I  don't 
know  what  this  represents,  but  it  is  a  piece  of  a  work  of  wl' 
And  so  he  won  from  a  French  critic  the  high  praise  of  being 
described  as  the  only  modern  artist  whose  gifts  of  design, 
composition,  and  colouring  were  equal  to  the  poetry  of  his 
conceptions. 

This  passionate  endeavour  after  perfection,  and  complete 
absorption  in  his  work,  was  the  secret  of  his  indifiference  U» 
criticism.  For  years  he  stood  like  St.  Sebststian,  he  used  to 
say,  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  every  sharp-tongued  critic  or 
ignorant  journalist.  But  their  shafts  glanced  aimlessly  off  bit 
back,  and  neither  abuse  nor  ridicule  ever  hindered  the  artistes 
development,  or  marred  the  sweetness  of  the  man's  nature. 
When  honours  came  to  him  it  was  the  same.  *  What  doe*  it 
matter,"  he  said,  when  the  news  came  that  his  picture  had  won 
the  Mddaille  d'Honneur  at  Paris  j  *  what  difTerence  can  it  make 
if  they  give  me  a  medal  or  not,  if  I  only  come  near  to  whit 
I  wish  to  do  in  my  art,  and  am  unhappy  in  consequence?* 
And  he  used  to  say  that  after  all  these  years  the  Himalayas  were 
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|ttill  in  front  of  Hm,  and  that  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  see 
'm  little  more  clearlj  into  the  true  meaning  of  art,  he  knew  the 
Irumpet  would  sound  and  the  end  would  come.     It  is   the  old 
[cry  of  struggling  humanity,  ever  baflHed  and  yet  pursuing  its  way 
I*  upwards  and  onwards — towards  the  peaks,  towards  the  stars.' 
rToil  some  and  incomplete  is  the  artist's  life  here — *  voU  Miib  und 
jeitei  Stilckwerk.'      But  just  because  he  sought  to   attain  the 
intinite,  because  he  had  set  this  high  ideal  berore  him^  and  never 
iiarried  or  scamped   his   work,   never  forgot  the  stars  that  were 
lover  his  head,  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  far  more  than 
linost  other  men.     He  has  fulfilled  his  genius,  and  set  his  stamp, 
(Hot  only  on  the  art,  but  on  the  literature  and  poetry  of  the  century. 
;Ia  Paris  and  Brussels  and  in   more  than  one  city  of  the  Vaier- 
]iand^  U's  James  own   him   as  a   kindred  spirit,  an  inspirer    of 
|ffTeat   thought  and    lovely  dreams.     And  by  a  strange  fate,  the 
iflnglisb  version  of  that  poetic  drama  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
ithe  Belgian  mystic,  who  had    often    sought  inspiration  in  the 
^•rt  of  Burne-Jones,  and   for  whom  the  painter    himself  had  so 
[deep  a  sympathy,  was  acted  for  the  first  time,  in  London,  on 
rCbe  very  day  when  the  great   painter's  ashes  were  laid  to  rest  in 
^at  quiet  country  churchyard  between  the  downs  and  the  sea. 
I      The  fame  of  Burne-Jones  will  grow  and  the  value  of  his  work 
I'increase,  there  can   be  little  doubt,  in  the  coming  years.     His 
art    will    be    reckoned   among    the    forces  that  have   helped  to 
) regenerate  the  world  in  these  latter  days,  and,  with   the  music 
lof  VV'agner,  the  poetry    of  Tennyson  and   Browning,   and   the 
[painting  of  Watts  and   Rossetti,^  will  be  recognized  as  forming 
.part  of  a  movement  which   is    the  natural  reaction    from  the 
materialism  of  the  present  century  and  the  rationalism  of  the  last. 
The  artist,  as  Plato  told   us  long  ago,  has  many  functions. 
His  it  is  to  teach  and  enlighten  the  State,  to  make  life  beau- 
tiful, and  to  draw  the  soul  insensibly  into  harmony  with  reason. 
Cut,  among  them  all,  none  assuredly  is  greater  than  the  mission 
which  he  has  received  from  heaven,  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
a   world  that   is   out   of  sight,  and   to   show   how   the  troubled 
waves  of  human  life  may  dimly  reflect  the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  God.     This  Burne-Joncs  has  done  for  us.     This  has   been 
the  master- pass  ion  of  his   life,  this  the   gleam   which    he    has 
followed    along    earth's    dark    and    perilous    ways.      Like    the 
Knights  of  Arthur'^s  Table   Round,    he    has  gone  forth   on  a 
divine  quest,  and  his  feet  have  never  faltered  in  the  search  after 
truth  and  beauty.     For  this  his  name  will  be  remembered  among 
the  world's  great  artists,  for   this,  like  his  own  Sir  Galahad,  he 
will  be  crowned  king — *  far  in  the  spiritual  city.' 

^^^=^==^  Abt. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Das  griechische  Theater.     Von  VVilhelm  Ddrpfeld 
untl  Emil  Reisch,     Atbens,  1896. 

2.  The  Attic  Theatre.     By  A.  E.  Haigh.     Oxford,  1889. 

3.  Lebrbuch     tier    griechischen    Biihnenalierihiimer.        Von    A. 
Muller.     Freiburg,  1880. 

WE  are  at  last  in  a  position  to  examine  and  pronounce 
upon  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  views  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  Greek  theatre,  and  the  character  of  Greek  acting.  It  fau 
been  for  manj  jears  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  among' 
scholars  that  the  able  Secretary  of  the  German  School  at  Athens 
held  new  and  somewhat  revolutionary  opinions  on  these  subjects. 
But  hitherto  Dr.  Dorpfehl  ha*  left  to  others,  notably  to  Df. 
Kawerau  in  Germany,  and  Miss  Jane  Harrison  in  England,  the 
task  of  advocating  these  opinions.  To  opponents  of  Dr.  Durp- 
feld's  theories  nothing  could  have  been  more  embarrassing.  It 
was  necessary  to  criticize  the  writings  of  his  exponents ;  and 
yet  such  criticisms,  however  thorough,  could  not  be  regarded  u 
conclusive  against  the  principal ;  for  he  might  at  any  motnenl 
declare  himself  misrepresented,  or  produce  arguments  which 
had  been  omitted  by  his  various  interpreters.  And  the  reputa- 
tion of  Dr.  Diirpfeld  as  an  authority  on  Greek  architecturf 
stands  so  high  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dispute  bit 
views  in  matters  in  which  architecture  was  involved,  until  he 
had  himself  given  at  length  the  reasons  of  his  judgments. 
!n  these  circumstances,  those  interested  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks  could  only  reserve  their  opinions,  until  Dr.  Dorpfeld^ 
should  choose  to  break  his  long  silence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  volume  before  us  is  of  inc 
timable  value  to  all  scholars  interested,  as  which  of  them  is  not^^ 
in  the  glorious  Attic  drama  of  the  fifth  century.     It  displays 
fully  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  lucidity  of  style  and   great  learning,  and 
embodies  something  of  the  personal  charm  which  must  have 
impressed  everyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dr 
Diirpfeld  at  Athens  or  travelling  with  him  in  the  Peloponn* 
Dr.  Reisch  also  has  shown  himself  a   worthy  colleague  to 
more  brilliant  co-author.     But  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  tbi 
we  do  not  consider  the  whole  of  the  book  as  good  as  are  some 
parts   of   it.     And    whatever   Dr.    Dorpfeld's    merits    may  be, 
impartiality  or  a  judicial  frame  of  mind  is  certainly  not  among 
them.     On  the  special  point  of  the  non-existence  of  a  stage  in 
the  Greek   theatre  he  is  anything  but  convincing.     Probably 
those  who  have  been   disposed  to  follow  his  authority  in  this 
matter  will  be  surprised   to  find  on  how  small  an  amoant  of 
actual  evidence  be  relies.     He  trusts  far  more  to  what  he  con- 
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he  reasonable  probabilities  of  the  case.  And  in  so  doing 
tdons  to  some  extent  bis  position  of  vantage.  When  he 
I  purely  architectural  evidence,  and  shows  its  force,  few 
would  care  to  break  a  lance  with  him.  But  when  he 
of  the  character  of  the  Greek  drama  and  of  Greek  acting, 
1  a  level  with  the  ordinary  scholar. 

impossible  here  to  examine  the  demonstrations  of  Dr. 

(d  in  a  manner  which  will  satisfy  scholars  or  arcba^o- 

To    do    this    would  involve   the  citation    of  ancient 

ties,    the    discussion    of    technical    points,    the    intro- 

I  of  numerous  engravings.     The  only  feasible  plan  is  to 

from  our  own  point  of  view,  the  setting  of  an  ancient 

play,  briefly  considering  the  views  of  Dr.  Diirpfeld 
ber  authorities  when  they  come  in  our  way.  To  the 
reader  a  very  satisfactory  work  on  the  matter  of  our 
se  is  Mr,  Haigh's  *  Attic  'I'heatre,'  a  book  marked  by  a 
ti  and  sobriety  of  judgment  which  render  it  admirably 
to  be  a  text-book.  VVe  do  not  always  agree  with  Mr. 
;  but,  setting  aside  technical  and  architectural  questions, 
rh  he  cannot  claim  to  be  an  authority,  we  think  him  a 
r  guide  than  Dorpfeld  or  Betbe  or  Sommerbrodt,  or  most 
ecent  German  writers  on  the  Greek  stage.  Unlike  some 
^  he  is  *rich  in  saving  common-sense.' 
liany  years  past  there  has  been  something  like  a  rage  for 
icing  on  the  modern  stage  the  great  plays  of  the  Greek 
ists.  In  England  the  fashion  was  inaugurated  by  the  per- 
ce  of  the  'Agamemnon '  at  Oxford,  in  which  Mr.  Benson 
I  laurels.  Cambridge,  in  1882,  replied  to  the  '  Agamem- 
ith  the  *  Ajax '  of  Sophocles,  and  since  that  time  almost 
ear  has  seen  a  Greek  play  on  the  stage  somewhere  in  the 
,     Some  of  the  best  performances  have  been  at  Brad  field 

where  an  energetic  head-master  has  scooped  a  Greek 
out  of  a  chalk-hill,  and  trusted,  not  quite  wisely,  to  the 
t  of  the  English  climate  to  spare  actors  performing  on 
i^air  stage.  Aristophanes  has  been  almost  as  much  in 
as  the  Tragedians.  The  '  Birds*  was  played  with  great 
tion  of  costume  at  Cambridge  in  1883  ;  and  the*  Frogs,* 
lights,'  and  the  *  Wasps '  have  followed.  The  universities 
irica  have  witnessed   frequent  revivals  of  ancient  plays. 

late  the  modern  Greeks  have  taken  to  reproducing  Attic 
?s — at  all  events,  in  the  same  physical  surroundings  as  of 
f  the  miserable  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  had  not 
out,  we  should  have  seen  in  April  last  year  members  of 
matic  corps  of  Paris  performing  a  Greek  play  in  the 
Dionysus  at  Athens. 

Such 
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Such  frequency  of  representation  proves  that  the  revival 
Attic  plays  meets  a  modern  neetL  Possibly  we  must  not  ti 
closely  inquire  into  the  elements  of  which  the  demand  is  made 
up,  or  we  might  find  that  those  elements  were  very  much  mixed. 
But  he  would  be  a  surly  moralist  or  a  pedantic  scholar  who  on 
strict  grounds  of  theory  would  forbid  a  kind  of  exhibitioo 
which  interests  many  and  finds  innocent  occupation  for  a  few. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  knowledge 
is  concerned,  only  the  first  experiments  were  of  value,  and  thai 
their  continued  repetition  under  the  same  conditions  does  not 
bring  us  any  nearer  to  realizing  the  true  spirit  and  conditioos 
of  Greek  dramatic  art.  And  those  who  fancy  that  the  modern 
presentation  of  a  Greek  play  bears  any  sort  of  likeness  to  iti 
original  production  are  much  misled. 

To  bring  before  the  imagination  the  Greek  stage  as  it  reatlj 
was  is  no  easy  matter.  Not  only  has  the  fancy  to  accept  a  view 
of  the  drama  and  of  acting  utterly  foreign  to  all  modem 
notions,  but  even  the  dry  facts  of  the  matter  are  not  always  to 
be  recovered.  If  we  examine  the  existing  remains  of  Greek 
theatres,  we  find  that  almost  none  of  tbem  are  of  an  earlier  dale 
than  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  when  the  spirit  of  Attic  tragcdjr 
was  already  extinct.  The  prose-writers  who  give  us  informatioo 
as  to  early  play-acting,  Vitruvius,  for  example,  and  Julitu 
Pollux,  are  of  far  later  times  still,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be 
quite  sure  how  far  we  can  trust  the  sources  of  their  an- 
tiquarian information.  If  we  turn  to  our  texts  of  the  pUj> 
themselves,  we  And  no  written  stage-directions,  and  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  deduce  them  from  the  circumstances  of  the  plaj. 
No  one  who  does  not  start  with  some  familiarity  with  the 
outside  of  Greek  daily  life  and  with  the  canons  of  Greek  art  ii 
likely  to  attain  any  true  notion  of  the  original  setting  of » 
Greek  play.  And  the  chasm  between  ancient  and  modem 
ideas  on  acting,  scene-painting,  music,  and  dancing,  is  so  vut 
that  a  modern  actor  or  painter  or  musician  is  more  likeljto 
go  astray  in  the  matter  than  a  less  accomplished  {>erson. 

A  crucial  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions  is  furnis 
by  the  ancient  use  of  masks.  No  modern  revival  has  trie<l  thf 
experiment  of  covering  the  faces  of  all  the  actors  with  mjuks. 
And  of  course  no  modern  audience  would  endure  such  a 
proceeding.  Yet  to  the  Greeks,  the  mask  was  no  accident  of 
acting,  but  of  the  very  essence  of  it.  In  spite  of  all  chaoge* 
in  plays  and  play-acting  the  mask  kept  its  place  as  the  ooe 
indispensable  feature.  The  actor  could  no  more  have  dispciwed 
with  the  mask  than  the  musician  with  the  lyre.  The  use  of  ifac 
mask  is  impressed  on  every  page  of  the  plays  which  have  ctKoc 
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down  to  us.  It  is  strictly  true  to  say  that  any  one  who  reads  a 
play  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  or  Aristophanes  without  keeping 
the  mask  ia  mind  will  fail  to  fully  understand  it.  He  may 
enjoy  it ;  and  the  deep  human  nature  of  which  it  is  full  may 
appeal  strongly  to  his  feeling  and  imagination,  but  he  will  not 
be  able  critically  to  appraise  it,  or  regard  it  with  the  same  eyes 
as  did  the  audience  for  which  it  was  written. 

However,  we  must  proceed  more  orderly.  We  must  briefly 
consider,  in  turn,  the  form  of  the  Greek  theatre,  its  scenery,  the 
actors,  their  dancing  and  their  music,  and  the  chorus,  which 
held  such  an  important  place  on  the  stage.  Such  is  the 
ordinary  order  of  discussion.  Let  us,  however,  vary  it,  and 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  form  of  the 
theatre  is  a  disputed  point,  the  nature  of  the  scenery  is  a 
disputed  point.  The  dress  of  the  actor  and  the  manner  of 
acting  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  matter  of  dispute.  Let  us 
then  first  of  all  deal  with  the  acting,  and  we  may  find  that  we 
have  in  so  doing  advanced  some  distance  towards  the  deter- 
mination of  what  is  more  obscure. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  great  distinction  between  ancient  and 
modem  art  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  key  of  ancient  art  is  set  by 
idealism,  and  that  of  modern  art  by  naturalism.  In  Greek 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  drama,  we  find  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  phases  and  the  same  contrasts.  But  only  one  of  the 
arts  of  Greece  is  thoroughly  known  to  us,  the  art  of  sculpture. 
A  brief  examination  therefore  of  the  character  of  Greek  sculpture 
will  show  us  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  tone  and  the 
purpose  of  other  branches  of  art,  including  acting. 

When  anyone  whose  eye  is  accustomed  to  galleries  of  ancient 
•cnlpture  visits  such  an  exhibition  as  that  displayed  in  the 
sculpture  room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  what  most  impresses 
him  is  the  ugliness  and  poverty  of  the  forms  portrayed.  On 
every  side  are  emaciated  limbs,  badly-nourished  bodies,  ill- 
made  joints.  English  sculptors  seem  often,  instead  of  selecting 
the  noblest  figures  as  their  models,  to  take  out  of  the  gutter 
ill-fed  bodies,  without  physical  training,  and  distorted  by 
unhealthy  living.  No  doubt  in  the  French  salons  these 
defects  are  less  prominent ;  but  all  modern  sculpture,  compared 
with  ancient,  seems  to  labour  under  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  mtxlels,  and  models  representing  human  nature  not  at  its 
best,  but  often  in  a  degraded  state.  Greek  sculptors  chose 
their  subjects  among  the  youths  of  the  best  families,  who  had 
been  trained  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  games  of  Hellas.  Not 
content,  in  the  time  of  the  great  schmjls,  to  follow  slavishly 
the  outlines  even  of  the  most  admirable  of  Olympian  victors, 
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thej  had  also  to  gain  something  of  the  vision  of  man  which  the 
Demiurge  had  before  man  was  made. 

And  the  ideal  was  not  stormed   at  a  rush  hj  the  indiyidnal 
artist,   but  slowly  approached,   each  generation  coming  a  few 
steps  nearer  to  it  than  that  which   had  preceded.     The  hill  of 
perfection  was  gradually  mounted,  each  generation  starting  from 
the    point   reached    by    its    predecessors.       Beauty    was    accu-^j 
mulated  from   master  to  master.     Professor  Briicke  of  Viena^H 
has  admirably  shown  how  notable  beauties  of  the  human  foro^B 
very  seldom  met  with  in  nature^  never  again  disappeared  from 
art  when  once  they  had  been  discovered  and   appreciated.    In 
the    same    way    a    new   and    admirable   attitude,  a    manner  of 
displaying  the    turn  of  a    Hmb  through   the   folds  of  a  dress, 
unusually    agreeable    proportions    of    the    frame,,    when    once 
observed,  were  not  again  lost  sight  of,  but  passed  by  a  happy 
tradition  from  artist  to  artist.     To  the  Greek  artist  man  as 
appears    in  sculpture   is   not  entirely   the    creation    of   natur 
but  also  of  the  artist,   who  combines   and  rearranges  the 
products  of  nature. 

When  we  pass  in  sculpture  from  the  individual  to  the  group, 
the  part  of  nature  is  less,  and  the  part  of  the  artist  greater. 
Long  training  and  many  efforts  taught  the  sculptors  who 
composed  the  pedimental  groups  of  temples,  or  who  execated 
long  reliefs,  a  multitude  of  laws  as  to  balance  and  harmony,  as 
to  tbe  proper  relation  of  form  to  form  and  of  attitude  to  attitude, 
which  they  guarded  with  jealous  care.  The  liberty  of  com- 
position of  the  individual  artist  was  limited  and  not  allowed  ta 
drift  into  licence.  Architectonic  principles  and  school  traditiotu 
furnished  a  guitling  line  which  all  artists  followed  in  essentials, 
diverging  only  in  a  moderate  degree  to  right  or  to  left.  And 
as  poetry  owes  its  very  existence  to  strict  rules  of  metre  and  of 
rhyme,  so  the  sculptures  of  a  Greek  temple  are  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  strict  limitations  which  called  forth  tbe 
inspired  invention  of  the  artist.  In  a  good  Greek  relief  no 
figure  can  be  omitted*  no  attitude  even  changed,  without  an 
injury  tn  the  whole.  It  is  as  much  an  organism  as  is  a  star- 
fish, or  a  team  of  cricketers  set  in  the  field. 

If  we  turn  direct  from  Greek  sculpture  to  the  Attic  drama  of 
the  fifth  century,  we  shall  see  that  laws  and  traditions  quite  as 
•evere  as   those  which  governed  the  plastic  artist  governed 
dramatist.     And  the  acted   scene  was  quite  as  far  apart  fro 
realism  and  as  much  under  the  yoke  of  the  ideal  as  the  sculf 
tured  scene.     That  which  the  modern  dramatist  aims  at,  to  gi« 
his    audience   a   vivid   and    accurate    representation    of   ihin^ 
which   have  taken  place,  or  well  might   have   taken   place,  is 
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exactly  what  the  Greek  dramatist  avoids.  He  tries  bj  all 
means  to  keep  the  acted  scene  apart  from  the  facts  of  daily  life. 
His  personages  are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  mythic  age  of 
Greece.  His  plots  arc  taken  from  the  stock  of  tales  evoi\'e<l  by 
the  popular  imagination  in  regard  to  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
Hellenes.  Kven  the  external  setting  of  the  plays,  scenery, dress, 
and  the  like,  are  all,  as  we  shall  see,  calculated  not  to  produce  a 
Tivid  presentation  of  actuality,  but  to  suggest  something  raised 
above  the  level  of  daily  life  into  the  region  of  the  ideal. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  Greek  tragedian  does  attempt  a 
theme  nearer  to  bis  own  days  in  point  of  time.  It  is  very 
instructive  to  see  how  he  then  proceeds.  A  good  example  may 
be  found  in  the  'Persae'  of  jEschylus,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
failure  of  the  great  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  and 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Salamis.  la  the  battle 
of  Salamis  iEachylus  had  himself  taken  a  part.  A  great  part 
of  his  audience  had  witnessed  it  with  their  own  eyes.  The 
«blps  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Median  chivalry  had  been  to  all  the 
people  of  Athens  objects  to  be  watched  with  anxiety  and  fore- 
boding, It  WBS  precisely  this  familiarity  of  his  public  with  the 
events  which  were  the  subject  of  his  play  that  made  the  great 
difBculty  for  the  tragedian.  How  could  he  avoid  the  snare  of 
naturalism?  How  could  he  represent  the  deetls  with  which  all 
were  familiar  without  dragging  down  tragedy  to  the  level  of 
every-day  life  ?  The  poet  solved  the  difficulty  by  laying  his 
scene  not  in  Greece,  but  in  the  distant  capital  of  Xerxes.  Such 
distance  was  needed  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.  The 
events  of  the  war  are  reflected  in  a  Persian  mirror.  The  battle 
is  described  by  a  messenger  who  has  witnessed  it.  But  even 
that  description  is  kept  carefully  on  the  same  ideal  level. 
None  of  the  Greek  leaders  are  mentioned  by  name.  The  hosts 
of  Persia  are  overthrown  not  by  tbe  valour  of  individuals,  but 
by  the  genius  of  the  Greek  race.  When  the  Greeks  built 
temples  to  commemorate  the  Persian  defeat,  they  adorned  their 
Walls,  not  with  vivid  representations  of  the  Greek  victories,  but 
with  the  mythic  battles  of  olden  time.  The  victories  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus  over  the  Amazons  and  the  Centaurs  and 
the  taking  of  Troy  were  their  usual  themes.  And,  if  sometimes 
temples  do  bear  a  representation  of  the  conflicts  of  Greek  and 
Persian,  those  conflicts  are  so  generalized  that  we  cannot  say 
whether  Marathon  or  Plataea  or  Mycale  is  the  particular  battle 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  Similar  is  the  art  of  i^scbylus  in 
dealing  with  the  failure  of  the  Invincible  Armada  of  Persia  to 
lay  low  the  pride  and  liberty  of  the  Hellenes. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  characters  of  ancient  tragedies  was 
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designed  in  the  same  spirit.  Tradition  gave  the  honour  of  its 
invention  to  j^schjlus ;  and  it  was  so  appropriate  and  suc- 
cessful that  it  remained  unchanged  down  to  the  latest  days  m 
which  tragedies  were  acted.  The  whole  purpose  of  it  was  to 
raise  the  actor  above  the  common  level  of  mankind,  and  to  make 
him  a  dignified  embodiment  of  the  heroes  who  li%'ed  in  the  diji 
when  the  heavens  were  nearer  and  the  gods  were  more  familiar. 
The  height  of  the  actor  was  increased  by  mounting  him  upon 
thick-soled  buskins  and  by  piling  on  his  head  a  pyramid  of 
hair.  His  bulk  was  increased  by  judicious  padding,  and  his 
whole  body  wrapped  in  long  trailing  garments  quite  difTerent 
from  those  of  daily  life,  probably  different  from  any  ever  worn 
hy  Greeks,  but  invented  to  correspond  to  a  notion  of  what 
heroic  persons  ought  to  have  worn,  and  not  far  removed  from 
the  trailing  robes  of  the  luxurious  lonians  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  sleeves  of  these  robes  came  down  to  the  wrist,  and  their 
colours,  as  given  us  in  ancient  mosaics,  were  of  a  brilliant  and 
varied  character.  Above  all,  the  actor  must  hide  his  common- 
place features  under  a  mask.  This  mask  was  primarily  inteoded 
to  present  a  cast  of  features  of  ideal  dignity  with  an  expression! 
of  tragic  gloom  suitable  to  the  plot  of  a  tragedy.  SecondarUy, 
it  was  probably  adapted  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  voice  sod 
to  impart  to  it  a  high  and  resonant  tone. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  a  costume  would  be  fatal  to  what 
is  regarded  in  our  day  as  good  acting.  The  actor  on  his  lofty 
soles  and  encumbered  by  his  drapery  could  move  but  slowly  aod 
cautiously,  and  no  facial  expression  was  possible.  The  fact  is 
that  his  acting  came  much  nearer  to  what  we  should  call 
recitation,  recitation  accompanied  by  appropriate  gesticulatioa 
and  movement,  and  studiously  exact  in  delivery  and  pronooci- 
ation.  When  the  ancients  speak  of  an  actor's  quali6cations,tbr 
thing  they  most  regard  is  the  voice — its  strength  and  its 
harmony.  Nothing  so  readily  incurred  the  hisses  of  tlie 
audience  as  a  vulgar  or  provincial  pronunciation  of  a  word. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  artists  who  recited  well  were  hissed  for 
their  failure  in  action,  unless,  indeed,  they  tripped  over  their 
robes  and  measured  their  goodly  length  on  the  stage.  The 
female  characters  were  represented  by  male  actors,  often  by  the 
less  efficient  members  of  the  set  of  three  which  was  assigned 
to  the  author  of  each  drama  that  received  the  right  of  public 
representation  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus.  There  can  st^rcelj 
have  been  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  female  voice.  And  ao 
actor  swathed  in  his  robes  certainly  would  not  try  to  represeot 
more  violent  female  emotion. 

The  modem  reader  who  realizes  all  this  for  the  first  titoe  is 
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naturally  surpriied.     But  a    few   obvious    considerations    will 
isoon  abate  that  surprise.     Ancient  theatres  were  not  like  ours 
• — small  covered  buildings  carefully  contrived  so  as  to  bring  the 
spectators    as    near    as    possible    to     the    actors.     They    were 
enormous  constructions,  without  roof,  anil  capable  of  accom- 
modating ten   or    twenty  thousand  people.     The    play,  which 
Uras  entirely  new  to  the  audienct*,  had  to  be  followed   word  by 
P'word.     Artificial  helps  to  hearing  and  seeing  were  not  known. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  one  imperative  necessity  was  to 
enable  the  spectators  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  stage, 
that  is,  at  least  nine- tenths  of  tbem^  to  bear  and  to  see  what 
was  going  forward.     Stage  whispers  and  facial  play  would  have 
been  lost.     Nor  could  a  Greek    audience    have  been    held    in 
Ijpuspense  by  interest  in  the  plot  of  the  tragedies.     These  dealt 
Eirith  the  achievements  and  sufferings  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  a 
nrehistoric  age,  whose  stories  were  well  known  even  to  children, 
^  well  known  as  are  to  us  the  stories  of  Moses  and    David. 
The  problem  was  so  to  decorate  these  old  tales  with  poetry  and 
jjnusic  and  dancing  as  to  captivate  the    fancy  of  the    people. 
lAnd  alike  in  acting  and    in    scenery  the    first    requisite    was 
perfect  clearness  and  distinctness. 

,  The  thought  naturally  suggests  itself  that  the  conditions  of 
■be  Greek  stage  far  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  modem 
'opera  than  those  of  the  modern  drama.  In  the  opera  there  is,. 
of  course,  far  more  of  convention  and  far  less  of  realism  in 
pcting.  In  it  the  essential  thing  is  to  hear  distinctly.  But  on 
!ibe  other  hand  in  the  opera  the  music  is  everything  and  the 
words  of  smaller  account,  whereas  the  Greeks  never  regarded 
finaslc  as  more  than  an  accompaniment  and  background  to 
long.  In  all  their  art  the  emotional  element  was  strictly  sub- 
lOrdinatcd  to  the  more  intellectual  and  logical  element.  Thus 
Ihe  opera  presents  us  with  a  scarcely  closer  parallel  than  does 
■the  drama.  VVe  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  position  that  the 
exceedingly  diverse  conditions  of  ancient  and  modern  life  make 
Kt  difficult  for  us  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy. 

Of  coarse  the  Greek  comedy  was  much  nearer  to  actual  life  ; 
at  least  it  was  not  studiously  kept  in  the  key  of  the  distant  past 
and  the  ideal.  In  the  older  comedy  the  theme  was  political, 
and  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  market  and  the  place  of  assembly. 
In  the  newer  comedy  the  theme  was  taken  from  private  and 
l^omestic  life.  A  nearer  approach  to  the  dress,  the  sentiments, 
the  manners  of  everyday  life  was  here  inevitable.  But  the 
Btemal  conditions  remained.  The  actor  had  still  to  make 
kimself  clearly  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  to  use  only  broad 
easily  followed  action.     And  the  Greeks  from  first  to  last 
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could  never,  in  dealing  with  the  most  ordinary  matters,  e«c&pe 
from  the  power  of  the  ideal :  this  is  their  glory,  and  the  source 
of  all  that  they  did  for  mankind.     The  dress  of  comedy  wm  t 
compromise.     The  mask,  without  which  acting  was  imposti 
was  retained.     But  the  trailing  robes  of  the  ancient  hero 
place  to  a  comic  exaggeration  of  the  dress  of  daily  life, 
padding  was  used  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  easily  am 
audience.     The  Togue  of  the  political  comedy  ceased  with  tlie 

f political  humiliation  of  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
t  was  succeeded  by  the  comedy  of  manners,  which  in  one 
form  or  another  has  lasted  to  our  days.  From  the  writings  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  we  can  judge  the  nature  of  the  plays  of 
Philemon  and  Menander.  The  characters  in  these  plays  were 
not  individual,  but  typical.  The  young  man,  the  father, 
slave,  the  courtesan,  are  all  moulded  after  a  somewhat  c 
tional  pattern.  There  is  little  of  psychological  study, 
plot  is  one  of  amusement  or  intrigue,  and  the  characters 
played  one  against  another  much  in  the  manner  of  the  pieces  on 
a  chess-board,  where  the  moves  of  queen,  rook,  and  pawn 
only  follow  certain  lines.  Thus  there  is  a  natural  propriety 
the  custom,  which  was  certainly  universal,  of  playing 
comedies  in  masks.  In  the  writings  of  Julius  Pollux  we 
lists  of  the  masks  kept  in  stock  for  the  purpose.  It  is  by  no 
means  without  interest.  The  author  distinguishes  nine  masks 
of  old  men,  eleven  of  young  men,  seven  of  slaves,  three  of  old 
women,  and  fourteen  of  young  women.  Each  of  these  iru 
familiar  to  the  audience,  so  that  the  entry  of  any  partlcol&r 
mask  at  once  suggested  the  kind  of  incident  that  was  going 
forward. 

A  mask  for  an  old  man  would  have  hair  short,  eyebrowi 
mild,  thin  cheeks,  downcast  eyes,  white  skin,  cheerful  aspect; 
another  would  be  leaner,  more  eager  in  aspect,  sallow,  and  ml' 
haired,  with  discontented  look.  The  leading  elderly  man 
father  no  doubt,  would  be  hook-nosed,  broad-faced,  with 
right  eyebrow  drawn  up  ;  perhaps  the  difference  between 
eyebrows,  in  which  the  Greeks  regarded  much  expression 
concentrated,  was  introduced  in  order  that  by  turning  one  jide 
or  the  other  to  the  audience  he  might  seem  in  different  humourv 
The  pimp,  who  largely  figured  in  these  plays,  had  sneerii 
lips,  eyebrows  drawn  together,  and  bald  head.  Of  the  vouft 
men,  one  type  was  dark,  with  drooping  eyebrows,  and  stutlioui 
air;  another  was  curly-headed  and  ruddy,  with  a  single  wrink, 
in  his  forehead  i  another  effeminate  and  pale,  like  a  plant  gro 
in  the  shade.  The  braggart  soldier  had  dark  skin  and  dsrk 
locks  hanging  over  his  forehead.     The  flatterer  and  the  para 
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iBite  were  dark-haired,  book-nosed,  muscular ;  the  parasite  was 
distinguished  by  his  ears,  which  had  suffered  in  boxing,  and 
his  expression  was  more  livelj.  Both  had  long  and  malicious 
eyebrows.  The  leading  slave  had  a  twist  of  red  hair,  forehead 
drawn  together  over  the  nose,  long  eyebrows ;  there  was  also 
Ihe  curly-headed  slave,  and  other  easily  discerned  varieties. 

The  women,  few  of  whom  were  of  good  character,  were  also 
arranged  as  types.  The  superannuated  courtesan  appeared 
vrith  hair  sprinkled  with  gray.  The  virgin  had  as  her  dis- 
tinctive mark  hair  smoothed  down,  dark  eyebrows,  sallow 
Complexion.  Some  of  the  less  reputable  women  of  the  play 
imitated  her,  but  were  distinguished  by  plaits  of  hair  bound 
round  the  head  ;  while  the  hardened  courtesan  appeared  with 
Siair  hanging  about  her  ears.  The  maid-servant,  mostly  attached 
to  the  service  of  women  of  loose  character,  bad  a  snub-nose,  and 
nrore  a  scarlet  under-garmcnt. 

However,  we  must  return  from  the  new  comedy  to  the  early 
tragedy  of  Athens,  which,  differing  from  it  in  almost  every 
Way,  yet  shares  with  it  two  features  which  mark  almost  all  the 
intellectual  products  of  Greece,  the  preference  for  types  rather 
than  individuals,  and  a  rhetorical  rather  than  an  emotional 
character. 

One  of  those  features  of  Greek  tragedy  which  are  least  easily 
Understood  by  moderns  is  the  chorus,  who  interposed  with 
dance  and  song  between  the  scenes  of  a  play,  or  sometimes  even 
took  a  share  in  the  action.  The  chorus  wore  the  mask,  but  not 
the  buskin,  and  their  dress  was  much  simpler  and  less  highly 
coloured  than  that  of  the  actors.  Being  fifteen  in  number  they 
Were  naturally  ranged  in  three  or  in  five  rows.  Their  function 
was  not  merely  to  converse  with  the  actors,  to  ask  them 
questions,  and  to  second  their  purposes,  but  also  to  sympathize 
nrith  their  sufferings,  and  by  song  and  dance  to  impress  upon 
the  spectators  the  emotions  which  were  appropriate  to  the  play 
Irhich  was  being  acted.  To  revive  the  chorus  on  the  modern 
itage  is  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  do  justice  to  the  characters  of 
ikhe  drama.  As  the  modern  actor  is  certain  to  overdo  the 
l^ncient  role,  so  the  modern  chorus  is  certain  to  be  too  energetic 
Und  to  attempt  too  much.  It  will  be  constantly  trotting  in  single 
file  round  the  orchestra  or  moving  forward  in  line.  The  modern 
f^horus  knows  that  it  is  expected  to  dance,  and  our  practice  knows 
Bo  other  kind  of  dancing  save  rapid  movements  of  the  legs. 
But  dancing  is  in  origin  a  mimetic  art.  The  Greeks  under- 
ttood  by  the  term  expressive  actions  of  the  arms  and  body  at 
least  as  much  as  motions  of  the  legs.  In  all  southern  countries 
there  is  a  conventional  gesture  language  which  everyone  under- 
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stands.     In  the  streets  of  Naples  movements  of  heads  and 
are   as   readily   followed   as  words.     The   language  of  ge»1 
must  have    had  great  part  in   the  activity  of  a  Greek  cho 
We    are    told    that   in  the  performance    of   his  '  Seven  ag»; 
Thebes*  j^schylus  had  the  help  in  the  chorus  of  one  Telesto, 
a  dancer  who  threw  the  whole  action  of  the  play  into  relief  bj 
his  movements.      Northern    races    display    their   emotions  bj 
attitude    and   gesticulation    so   little  that  they  take  refuge 
action  more  violent,  but  decidedly  of  less  meaning. 

The  use  of  music  was  an  essential  part  of  the  setting  of 
Greek  play.  But  here  again  we  are  liable  to  great  misappi 
hension.  Of  all  the  arts  music  has  in  modern  times  undergaoe 
most  rapid  expansion,  and  it  is  difficult  even  in  thought  to 
realize  the  extreme  simplicity  of  Greek  notions  on  the  subject. 
When  music  is  introduced  on  the  modern  stage  it  at  once 
becomes  dominant ;  and  thus  we  have  the  opera  ;  while  from 
ordinary  drama  both  tragic  and  comic  music  is  excluded,  or 
introduced  only  in  a  few  detached  songs.  The  line  between 
ancient  music  and  declamation  was  very  hard  to  draw,  siocx 
music  was  held  to  be  subordinate  to  speech.  The  tragic  acton 
did  not  at  any  time  speak  in  a  natural  voice — they  de- 
claimed in  a  sonorous  and  monotonous  key ;  occasional!)', 
where  the  regular  iambic  trimeters  were  varied  by  the  admissi 
of  other  metre,  the  declamation  slipped  easily  into  a  recital 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  flute, 
chorus  often  merely,  in  the  person  of  their  leader,  takes  a  share 
in  the  dialogue,  or  it  falls  like  the  actors  into  something 
approaching  song,  the  words  being  accompanied  by  instruments 
and  emphasized  by  characteristic  movements  of  body  and  limbL 
But  if  there  was  melody  in  Greek  music,  there  was  nothing 
what  we  call  harmony  ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  every 
uttered  should  be  heard  clearly  at  a  great  distance,  any 
plicated  musical  rendering  was  altogether  excluded. 

We  reach  next  the  theatre  itself,  with  stage-buildings  »ai 
auditorium.  The  general  form  which  it  had  in  the  later  d»jf* 
of  Greece  is  familiar  to  most  scholars,  and  is  admirably  slioirD 
in  some  of  the  noted  theatres  of  Greece  recently  excavated,  lOch 
as  those  of  the  Piraeus,  Epidaurus,  and  Megalopolis.  These  rvX 
theatres  occupied  an  enormous  space.  In  their  constructioa  the 
contrast  of  the  Greek  spirit  with  that  of  the  Romans  shows  a 
clearly  as  it  does  in  the  making  of  roads.  The  Koman  road 
runs  straight  with  imperial  stride  over  mountain  and  rallej, 
through  rock  and  marsh,  a  high  bank,  flattened  at  the  top, 
much  like  our  own  railways.  The  Greek  road  adapts  itself 
the  ground,  following  its  rise  and  fall,  making  use  of  ev 
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irregularitj  and  opening.  Often  it  consists  only  of  two  grooves 
cut  in  the  rock  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  wheels  of  cart 
or  chariot  would  fit  into  them  easily.  In  the  same  way,  when 
the  Romans  built  a  great  amphitheatre,  they  often  constructed  it, 
like  the  Colosseum,  of  solid  masonry,  piled  high  in  contempt  of 
the  features  of  the  ground.  But  the  Greeks  always  so  arranged 
their  theatres  in  the  hollow  of  a  hill,  such  as  abound  in  Greece, 
made  of  solid  rock,  as  to  compel  nature  to  do  the  greater  part  of 
the  work,  and  to  guarantee  its  stability. 

The  three  main  parts  of  the  theatre  were  the  auditorium,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  skvne^  or  stage-buildings.  The  auditorium 
was  notable  not  merely  for  its  vast  size,  the  theatres  sometimes 
holding  more  than  twenty  thousand  spectators,  but  also  for  its 
simple  and  practical  arrangement,  with  abundant  facilities  for 
ingress  and  egress,  runlets  for  rain  water,  and  even  long  porticoes, 
where  shelter  might  be  had  during  a  shower.  In  form  it  was 
like  a  broad  horseshoe ;  and  the  space  within  the  curve,  a  space 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  pit  and  stalls  of  our  theatres, 
was  allotted  to  the  orchestra.  In  this  the  chorus  performed  its 
•ongs  and  dances.  Behind  the  orchestra  rose  the  stage-buildings, 
a  lofty  and  spacious  edifice,  affording  to  the  actors  not  merely 
dressing  rooms,  but  also  living  rooms.  Sometimes  the  stage- 
buildings  rose  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  auditorium  ;  and 
the  face  turned  towards  the  spectators  was  adorned  with 
columns,  looking  like  the  front  of  a  stately  palace,  such  as  the 
Greeks  supposed  the  heroes  of  olden  time,  the  usual  occupants 
of  the  stage,  to  have  inhabited.  Along  the  front  of  this  edifice 
was  erected  a  long  narrow  platform,  some  twelve  feet  in  height 
in  existing  instances ;  and  it  has  always  been  supposed  that 
the  actors  occupied  this  vantage  ground.  But  of  late,  first 
Hopken  and  then  Durpfeld,  followed  by  some  German  and  many 
American  scholars,  have  maintained  that  this  stage  was  not 
thus  used,  was  not  in  fact  a  stage  at  all,  but  only  a  background, 
against  which,  on  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  the  actors  took  their 
stand  amid  the  chorus.  This  notion  is  clearly  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  We  may  at  once  say  that  we  regard  it  as  untenable. 
But  it  is  due  to  the  attainments  and  the  genius  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
to  give  it  at  all  events  a  respectful  consideration. 

Since,  as  everyone  allows,  the  development  or  evolution  of 
the  theatre  of  the  Greeks  was  gradual,  let  us  try  to  fix  certain 
points  in  that  line  of  development.  It  was  in  Attica  that  the 
drama  arose,  and  all  the  theatres  in  Greece  may  be  regarded  as 
descendants  of  that  which  occupies  the  side  of  the  Acropolis 
hill  at  Athens.  The  Athenian  Theatre  of  Dionysus  is  familiar 
to    travellers,    and   of  late  years   excavations,   directed   by  the 
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unwearying  energy  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  have  enabled  ns  to  tniclt 
its    hiatorj   bj   removing    lajer   after    layer   of   its    gradojillj^ 
acquired   substance.      Its    actual    form    dates    largely    from  ^| 
restoration  by  PhEedrus  in  the  third  century  A.D.,  a  restorattd^* 
made  with  the  object  of  adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Koman  rather  than  those  of  the  Greek  stage,  at  a  time  when 
the   combats    of    gladiators   were    more   to    the    taste    of  the 
degenerate  Athenians  than^  the  performance  of  the  masterpiecn 
of  v?%5chj'lus  and  Sophocles.     The  next  marked  stratum,  to  use 
the  language  of  geology,  is  that  dating  from  some  five  hundred 
years  earlier,  the  time  of  the  orator  Lvcurgus,  who  died  at  about 
the  same  time  as  Alexander  the  Great.     To  him  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
ascribes  not  merely  the  erection  of  stage-buildtngs  of  stone,  hot 
even   the   translation    into  stone  of  the  auditorium,  which  bsd 
hitherto  been  of  wood.     And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  wn 
Lycurgus  who  completed  the  stone  theatre  of  Athens.     For  we 
possess  an  inscription  dating  from  his  time  which  records  the 
thanks  of  the  people  of  Athens  to  one  Eudemus  of  Plataes,  for 
lending  a  thousand  yoke  of  oien  for  the  construction  of  tb>    . 
theatre  and  other  purposes.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  becaai^| 
Lycurgus   completed    the    theatre   he   entirely    constructed    ll^ 
Suidas   has    preserved  for    us    the  tradition  that    in    the  yctr 
499  B.C.,  when  Pratinaswas  exhibiting  a  play  in  the  old  wooda^H 
theatre  of  Athens,  some  of  the  wooden  benches  for  the  spectAto^f 
gave  way,  and  that  in  consequence  the  Athenians  decided  to    ' 
construct  a  theatre  in  stone.     It  is  very  probable,  so  far  as  the 
published  evidence  goes,  that  this  process  of  construction  mtj 
have  begun  in  the  fifth  century. 

However,  the  very   tradition  which    Suidas  repeats  testifies 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  old  theatre  of  Athfii 
which  stood  in   the  market-place,  was  of  simple  and  primi 
construction.     The  place  of  the  stage-buitdings  was   prob&l 
occupied    by    a   simple    tent.      The    auditorium    consisted 
wooden  benches  ranged  up  the  hill  or  supported  on  ascafibldi 
The  only  part  of  the  whole  which  had  already  attained  its  i 
development  was  the  orchestra,  at  that  time  a  complete  cifclp, 
probably  centred  round  an  altar  of  Dianvsus,  and  paved  onlj 
with  earth.     This  is  the  real  seed  out  of  which  both  the  anciei 
and  the  modern  theatre  have  arisen,  a  circular  dancing-plfice, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Dionysus,   and  used  at  those  agricultunl 
festivals  in  which  the  early  Athenians  showed  their  gladness  at 
the  harvest,  and  their  gratitude  to  the  divine  powers  which  hul 
given  it. 

But  the  dances  and  songs  to  Dionysus  were  a  germ  w 
in   the  fertile  soil  of  Greek  imagination  many  thip"» 
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spring.  The  road  towards  the  derelopment  of  the  twins 
tragedy  and  comedy  was  taken  when  some  personage  among 
the  revellers  took  up  a  stand  and  interspersed  the  songs  with 
tale  or  discourse.  It  hasreeentlj'  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Reichel 
that  he  was  probably  in  origin  the  priest  of  Dionysus  appearing 
,in  the  person  of  his  master  and  acknowledging  the  homage  of 
the  throng.  Presently  he  represented  some  hero  of  early  Greek 
I  legend,  or  one  personage  after  another,  until  in  time  something 
I  like  a  plot  arose.  And  when  the  Attic  dramatists  added  first  a 
I  second  and  then  a  third  actor  their  drama  was  already  a 
finished  though  simple  form  of  poetry. 

So  long  as  there  was  but  one  actor,  a  table  or  a  wagon  was 
a  sufficient  stage  for  his  reciting.     But  even  one  actor  required 
a  tent,  in  order  that  he  might  change  his  dress.     And  when 
I  there  was  more  than    one  actor,  and  some  action  went  on,  a 
i  longer  stage  became  necessary,     Horace,  in  a  well-known  line, 
writes  that  ^schylus  *  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis,' a  phrase 
'.  which  we  should  render  by  '  laid  down  a  stage  on  short  upright 
.poles,'  and  from  this  vantage  ground  on  tlie  edge  of  the  dancing- 
circle,  and  amid  spectators  ranged  round  on  scai!t>tding,  were  first 
pronounced  the  majestic  lines  of  the  earlier  i^schylean  plays. 

The  history  of  the  actual  stage,  which  is  the  part  of  the 
I  Uieatre  at  present  occupying  our  attention,  cannot  be  traced  in 
detail.  We  have  no  certain  remains  of  stage-buildings  dating 
from  the  fifth  century.  When  we  reach  the  fourth  century, 
however,  the  age  of  Epaminondas  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
we  have  extensive  and  fairly  complete  skeletons  of  the  theatres 
of  Athens,  Epidaurus,  Megalopolis,  Eretria,  Delos,  and  other 
cities.  In  these,  dating  at  all  events  from  the  third  century 
B.C.,  we  find  a  stone  stage  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  erected 
in  front  of  the  stage-build  I  ngs  and  touching  the  circle  of  the 
orchestra.  At  least,  until  lately  no  one  doubted  that  it  was 
a  stage.  But  the  contention  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  is  that  it  was 
no  stage  at  all,  but  a  mere  platform  for  the  erection  of 
machinery  and  the  like,  and  a  background  against  which  the 
actors  stood.  To  this  extraordinary  paradox  he  seems  to  have 
been  led  by  the  conviction  that  a  stage  ten  feet  deep  and 
twelve  feet  high,  these  being  about  the  dimensions  which  we 
can  recover,  would  not  give  room  for  scenery  or  space  for  the 
actors.  Encumbered  with  their  long  drapery,  and  stepping 
painfully  on  high  buskins,  they  would  have  run  the  greatest  risk 
of  falling  over  into  the  orchestra.  Nor  again  would  such  a 
mingling  of  actors  and  chorus  as  certainly  took  place  in  certain 
scenes  of  extant  tragedies  have  been  possible,  if  the  actors  stood 
*welve  feet  higher  than  the  chorus. 

^  Dr. 
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Dn  D^rpfeld  is  no  doubt  the  first  of  authorities  on 
architecture.  But  his  authority  in  matters  of  Greek  liter&tt 
history,  and  antiquities  is  not  on  the  same  level.  And  the 
arguments  on  which  he  relies  are  not  mainly  architectunL 
No  doubt  for  modern  acting  and  plays  a  long  stage  ten  feet 
deep  would  be  an  absurdity.  But  it  will  be  easily  judged 
by  those  who  have  thus  far  followed  us  that  to  argue  from 
modern  to  ancient  acting  is  a  very  dangerous  proceeding.  We 
shall  presently  show  how  very  simple  were  ancient  scenery  and 
stage  effects.  And  we  have  already  shown  that  ancient  acting 
essentially  differed  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Tt 
ancient  actor  did  not  attempt  to  move  rapidly ;  he  did 
attempt  to  portray  excited  emotions  to  the  life :  he  merely 
recited  with  appropriate  motions  and  schemes.  He  would 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  confining  himself  even  to  the 
front  of  a  narrow  stage.  When  he  had  to  mingle  with  the 
chorus,  he  could  descend  to  the  orchestra,  or  the  chorus  coald 
ascend  to  the  stage,  by  wooden  ladders,  of  the  existence  oi 
which  we  have  definite  evidence  in  vase-paintings. 

Had  the  actors  stood  with  the  chorus  In  the  orchestra  they 
would  have  been  frequently  concealed  from  view  by  the  chonu, 
and  especially  concealed  from  those  spectators  sitting  in  the 
foremost  and  lowest  range  of  seats,  who  were  the  most  important 
people  present,  Theiry voices,  coming  from  so  low  a  IctcI, 
would  have  been  less  easily  heard  by  distant  spectators.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  drama  as  a  contrast  between  actors 
cborut  would  have  been  lost. 

We  need  not,  however,  waste  time  on  considerations  of  me 
probability.  For  we  have  definite  evidence,  of  a  most  con- 
vincing kind.  Vitruvius,  writing  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
only  carefully  explains  the  position  and  character  of  the  Gi 
stage,  but  also  gives  particulars  as  to  its  size  and  constructio 
which  closely  correspond  with  the  existing  monuments, 
suppose  that  he  was  writing  in  total  ignorance  of  his  subject 
is  absurd.  And  recently  in  the  theatre  of  Delos  an  inscriptioiD 
has  been  discovered  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  stone  pUt' 
form  in  front  of  the  stage-building  was  a  hgeion  or  speakio^' 
place,  not  a  mere  platform  for  machinery.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has 
indeed  tried  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  discovery  bj  maintainii 
the  platform  at  Delos  to  be  identified  only  as  the  theolo 
the  place  whence  the  gods  spoke,  when  they  appeared,  as 
often  did  in  Greek  drama.  But  this  contention  cannot  be  taieo 
seriously;  it  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  It  has  indeed  been  oid 
that  in  making  the  logeion  a  theoloyeioiu,  Dr.  DOrpfeld  shows 
that  his  method  is  theological  rather  than  logical. 
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while  it  is  certain  that  in  the  fourth  or  third  century 
actors  spoke  fram  a  stage  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
Mchestra,  yet  it  does  not  hence  necessarily  follow  that  in 
Hfth  century,  when  the  masterpieces  of  iEschylus  and 
Rcles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  were  produced,  thit 
i>m  prevailed.  Dr.  Bethe,  for  example,  while  he  justly  calli 
Dorpfeld's  great  book  the  grave  of  his  theory,  yet  thinks 
in  the  fifth  century  the  actors  stood  with  the  chorus  in  the 
^tra,  and  that  they  were  only  moved  to  a  stage  at  the  end  of 
Kntury,  when  the  character  of  the  drama  changed,  and  the 
fts  grew  to  colossal  size.  It  is  impossible  either  to  esta- 
ror  to  refute  this  view  by  direct  evidence^  since,  as  we  have 
idj  stated,  there  are  extant  no  certain  remains  of  £fth> 
my  theatres.  We  have  to  argue  from  the  indications  of 
ting  plays,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  And  this  i^ 
DDore  to  be  regretted  because  the  only  question  of  world- 
^historic  interest  in  relation  to  the  Greek  stage  is  the 
By  how  the  great  Attic  dramatists  intended  their  plays  to 
Wt  on  the  stage.  Until  that  can  be  determined  we  read 
e  plays  through  a  haze ;  though  of  course  what  is  most 
lan  and  inspiring  is  independent  of  mere  outward  setting. 
nt  surely  the  law  of  continuity  speaks  almost  decisively  in 
Bk.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  actor  at 
Kl  spoke  from  a  table,  and  that  in  the  wooden  theatre  of 
market-place  ./"Eschylus  set  up  a  low  platform.  Is  it 
>able  that  when  the  theatre  was  removed  to  the  Acropolis- 
^  and  no  doubt  increased  in  size,  that  platform  wa» 
■led  ;  but  that  somewhat  later,  when  stone  buildings  were 
Ip^  a  new  stage  was  erected  in  stone?  The  supposition 
Hii  that  a  continuous  force  acted  first  in  one  direction 
■ten   in   the  other,  first   abolished   and   then  restored  the 

ereral  scholars  have  minutely  examined  the  extant  plays  of 
great  Attic  writers,  in  order  to  determine  from  their  indica- 
s  whether  they  were  written  for  performance  on  a  stage  or 
ui  orchestra.  We  find  no  conclusion  better  than  that  of 
Haigh,  who  observes  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  diffi- 
j  in  the  mingling  of  actors  and  chorus.  It  frequentlj 
■ens  that  when  we  should  expect  them  to  approach  oae 
ttier  they  are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  an  unexpcciicA 
deot,  or  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  character.  This  seeflM  !• 
icftte  that  actors  and  chorus  were  separated  by  •  iaetamA 
Up,  That  barrier  was  occasionally  surmountiid,  irhiB  odiv 
MOTS  might  descend  into  the  orchestra,  or  the  diBf^aaan 
Hjtiie  stage,  which   being  very  long  would  ea»kf  aeoMfe-^ 
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modate  them.     But  the  awkwardness  of  climbing  up  or 
narrow  wooden  stairs  was  clearly  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Some  of  the  best  Englisb  writers  on  the  Greek  theatre, 
Mr.  Haigh,  Mr.  Jevons,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner,  as  well  u 
Dr.  Miitler  in  Germany,  are  of  opinion  that  the  fifth-centoiy 
stage  was  of  a  decidedly  less  height  than  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
This  is  extremely  probable.  In  the  fifth  century  the  chonu 
was  of  great  importance.  Dialogues  between  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  and  the  actors  were  usual,^  and  sometimes  these  came 
into  physical  contact.  Under  such  circumstances  a  six-foot 
stage  would  be  preferable  to  one  of  twelve  feet.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  chorus  sank  in  prominence,  and  had  les*  to  do  with 
the  action  of  the  play.  It  was  natural  that  the  physical  distance 
between  orchestra  and  stage  should  increase.  Moreover,  as  the 
theatres  grew  vaster,  the  actors  needed  to  be  raised,  that  their 
voices  might  carry  further  and  that  their  gestures  might  be 
clearer  to  spectators  at  the  top  of  the  auditorium.  And  there 
being,  as  we  have  observed,  no  decisive  evidence,  weight  m 
be  allowed  to  these  considerations  of  suitability. 

We  pass  next  to  the  question  of  stage  machinery  and  t 
painting.     Here,  once  more,  it  is  well  to  speak  first  of  what 
better  known,  the  machinery  ;  and  afterwards  of  what  is  le« 
known,  the  painting  of  the  background. 

Nothing  seems  to  a  modern  more  naive  than  the  use 
certain  contrivances  by  the  great  dramatists  for  producing  efTi 
which  we  attempt  by  far  more  elaborate  methods.  One  of  these 
was  the  ekhuklcma^  a  low  platform  running  on  wheels,  and  used 
to  exhibit  the  interior  of  buildings.  The  Greek  stage  being 
very  shallow  and  backed  by  a  solid  wall,  pierced  only  by  three 
doors  for  entry  and  exit,  it  was  not  possible  to  represent  oo  the 
stage  anything  save  what  went  on  in  the  open  air.  Bui  neoet> 
sarily  in  many  plays  part  of  the  action  took  place  indoors.  And 
spectacles  of  a  revolting  character,  such  as  murders,  were  not 
regarded  as  fit  to  be  publicly  shown.  So  the  dramatist  h»d 
recourse  to  one  of  two  expedients.  The  earlier,  and  perhafu 
the  simpler,  was  to  bring  in  a  servant  or  messenger,  who  wouU 
narrate  on  the  stage  what  he  had  seen  behind  it.  A  later  device 
was  to  roll  on  to  the  stage  a  tow  platform  exhibiting  the  resulti 
of  action  which  had  taken  place,  the  dead  body  of  Phxdra, 
example,  after  her  suicide,  from  which  Theseus  took  the  io 
minating  letter,  or  Pylades  and  Orestes  standing  by  the  bod; 
of  Clytemnestra,  whom  they  had  slain. 

That  the  ekkuklema  was  used  by  the  great  dramatists  we  knoffi 
because  Aristophanes  parodies  it,  wheeling  out  Euripides  seat**! 
at  his  desk  and  writing  a  tragedy.     The  contrivance  was  a  puiv 
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itlon ;  bat  the  Greeks  were  very  tolerant  oi  convention. 
if  we  look  at  the  matter  in  a  broad  light,  a  modern  change 
ne  is  at  least  as  destructive  of  the  illusion  ol'  reality  as 
ritnitive  contrivance.  Another  earlj  stage-apparatus  was 
bine  of  the  nature  of  a  crane,  which  let  down  deities  from 
:y  or  carried  mortals  up  to  heaven.  This  was  all  done 
',  nnder  the  noses  of  the  tolerant  spectators.  In  Aristo- 
if   TrvgapQs,  mounting   through    the    air   on    his    beetle, 

parodies  the  winged  Pegasus,  shouts  to  the  machine- 
;er  to  have  a  care  how  he  hoists  him. 

en  stage  effects  were  so  simple,  and  illusion  so  little 
ed,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  scene-painting  would  be  at 
iborale.  Nor  was  it  necessary.  The  back  of  the  stage 
its  three  doors  would  pass  equally  well  for  house  or  for 
^  And  in  nearly  all  the  tragedies  which  have  come  down 
,he  scene  is  laid  before  a  palace  or  a  temple  ;  in  nearly  all 

comedies  the  scene  is  laid  before  private  houses.  In  the 
letbeus  Vinctus  '^  the  scene  is  in  Caucasus ;  in  the  *  Pbilo- 
'  it  is  a  cave  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  In  these  instances 
and  caves,  if  represented  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful, 

be  set  up  on  the  stage  ;  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
nent  back  of  the  stage  would  be  blocked  out. 
:  chief  cause  of  quarrel  with  Mr«  Haigh  arises  because  he 
1  exaggerated  notion  of  the  use  of  scenery  on  the  stage, 
inks  that  often  the  upper  part  of  the  stage-building  would 
icealed  by  a  cloth  painted  to  represent  the  sky,  while  the 
part  would  be  hidden  by  a  screen  bearing  representations 
ks,  or  pillared  balls,  or  open  country,  executed  with  defer- 
D  the  rules  of  perspective.  It  is  in  his  favour  that  ancient 
I  speak  of  an  early  introduction  of  scenery — Vitruvius 
ingthe  earliest  scenes  to  Agatharchus,  under  the  direction 
chylus,  and  Aristotle  attributing  the  invention  to  Sophocles. 
Lristotle  is  very  vague ;  and  the  tradition  recorded  by 
rius  is  all  but  contrary  to  chronology,  since  Agatharchus 
bed  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  while  ^schylos 
led  no  play  later  than  B.C.  458.  In  any  case,  Greek  vases 
b  us  with  abundant  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  Greek 
Dg  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  They  prove  that 
icUve  was  scarcely  recognized  or  regarded  at  all  in  thai 
Localities  were  indicated  by  a  sort  of  short-band — ^a  tff^ 
ng  for  a  wood,  a  shell  for  the  sea-shore,  a  tripod  or  a  pillar ^ 
temple,  and  so  forth.  The  paintings  of  Polygnotiu,  wM 
rom  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  were,  as  we  know  \\ 
laborate  descriptions  of  them  by  Pausanias,  without 
ve  and  full  of  this  symbolism. 
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In  view  of  this  fact,  we  are  disposed  to  make  a  sagge«ti*». 
There  were  in  use  on  the  Greek  stage,  at  some  period,  cna- 
trivances  called  periacti^  upright  three  sided  posts,  turning  oa  * 
swivel.  On  each  of  the  three-sides  was  depicted  a  difTerent 
object,  and  by  turning  one  side  or  the  other  towards  the  audi- 
ence it  was  usual  to  suggest  rather  than  to  exhibit  to  them  t. 
change  of  scene.  A  tripod,  we  may  suppose,  would  suggest  s 
sacred  place ;  the  figure  of  a  deity  a  temple  dedicated  to  that 
deity  ;  a  rock  a  mountain-scene  ;  a  tree  a  wood.  Now  the 
writers  on  the  Greek  stage  have  commonly  supposed  that  this 
contrivance  belonged  to  a  late  age.  But  its  very  simplictt|^J 
seems  to  suggest  rather  that  it  was  quite  early.  It  is  ^c^j^l 
likely  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  great  dramatists. 
It  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  state  of  art  in  the  fifth  cenlary, 
and  quite  in  accord  with  early  Greek  ways  of  doing  thiags. 
If  more  elaborate  scenery  came  in  at  all,  it  would  be  likely  to 
come  in  during  the  fourth  century.  But  for  our  part  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  in  any  age  the  Greeks  would  hide  from 
view  the  fine  architectural  fronts  of  their  stage-buildings  by 
colossal  painted  screens.  It  is  true  that  at  Megalopolis  remains 
have  been  found  of  a  long  covered  building,  called  in  an  inscrip- 
tion scene-house,  skanothekaj  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  argued  from 
its  position  and  dimensions  that  it  held  a  long  upright  sees 
which  ran  on  wheels  and  was  used  to  form  a  painted  ba 
ground  to  the  orchestra  and  to  the  actors,  who  according  to  biT 
view  stood  in  the  orchestra.  But  we  are  far  more  disposed  to 
think  that  this  scene-bouse  really  held  the  front  of  the  stagCi 
which  was  of  wood,  and  was  removed  when  the  theatre  and 
the  great  hall  which  stood  behind  it  were  used  not  for  dramatic 
representations,  but  for  political  meetings. 

Finally,  the  Greek    stage  had,  almost  certainly,   no  curtain, 
neither  a  curtain  which    was   lowered   like  that  of  the  Rorosn 
theatre,  nor  a  curtain  which  was  drawn  up  as  with  us.     Heace 
changes  of  scene,  except  such  as  were  indicated  by  the  periatH, 
could  scarcely  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  play.     And  but  for 
the  ekkuklema,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  dispose  of  corptes 
and  other  impediments.      In  fact  in  our  extant  plays,  changes  of 
scene  are  unusual,  and  when  they  do  occur  the  change  is  bot 
slight.     In  the  •  Eumenides'  of  iEschylus  the  scene  shifts  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  to  the  temple  of  Athena.     In  the  *  Ajsx 
of  Sophocles  the  scene  shifts  from  the  tent  of  Ajax  to  the  shore 
of  the  sea.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  the  •  Birds '  and  the  '  Frogs, 
is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  tbe  audience  could  follow  ibc 
changes    of  scene  without    better    indication    than    the  siiuf 
contrivances  of  the  Greek  stage  were  adapted  to  convey. 
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To  some  readers,  accustomed  to  the  display  and  the  realism 
f  the  modern  stage,  that  of  the  Greeks  may  seem  to  have  been 
ranting  in  interest  and  amusement.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
lat  an  Attic  audience,  though  more  fastidious  than  a  modern 
fowd,  was  more  easy  to  hold  and  to  amuse.  The  Gr€?eks  were 
earer  to  childhood  ;  and  there  are  many  illusions  which  satisfy 
bildren  but  which  seem  transparent  to  middle  life.      Yet  it  is 

mistake  to  assume  anything  like  an  attitude  of  apology.  Is  it 
ikely  that  two  thousand  years  hence  the  plays  of  our  con- 
emporary  stage  will  be  studied  by  all  the  highly  educated,  and 
cted  for  the  pleasure  of  the  curious  ?  Looking  at  the  matter 
roadly  and  taking  the  Attic  stage  as  a  whole,  plays,  scenery, 
nd  acting,  we  surpass  it  only  in  the  outward  and  material 
lements ;  in  the  higher  matters  of  poetry  and  taste  and  feeling 

Kive  a  vast  deal  yet  to  learn  from  Greece. 
is  a  general  rule  through  history  that  when  the  drama 
I  at  its  highest,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  best  aesthetic 
Bd  intellectual  life,  those  who  attend  the  theatre  are  content 
ith  very  simple  setting.  We  have  shown  this  to  be  the  case 
I  Greece.  It  was  the  case  in  a  still  more  marked  degree  in 
le  London  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  square  courtyard  of  one  of 
le  great  inns  of  the  day,  such  as  the  ^ Belle  Savage'  in 
4idgate  Hill  or  the  '  Red  Bull '  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  a  rude 
t2Lge  was  set  up  for  the  players,  while  the  audience  stood  in  the 
ard  or  sat  in  the  balconies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
pntury  some  of  these  inns  were  turned  into  play-houses,  but 
ithout  altering  their  character.  The  dresses  and  the  scenery 
ere  of  the  simplest  description  ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the 
iraintne  parts,  even  those  of  Desdemona  and  Miranda  and 
*ortia,  were  taken  by  boys.  This  simplicity  of  setting  left  the 
ramatist  the  greatest  possible  freedom.  At  a  word  he  could 
blss  from  city  to  forest  and  from  palace  to  hut.  Shakespeare 
ronld  have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  in  three  centuries' 
jne  the  resources  of  civilization  would  be  strained  to  give 
Dncrete  form  to  the  places  and  backgrounds  which  he  chose 
Hd  varied  as  lightly  as  tiie  bird  changes  her  feeding  ground. 
The  modern  setting  of  a  Shakespearean  play  is  a  magnificent 
pectacle.  And  because  those  plays  are  full  of  the  pure  gold  of 
[enius,  even  such  a  setting  fails  to  make  them  ridiculous.  But 
lUrely  many  men  of  taste  will  agree  with  the  King  of  Siam 
hat  it  is  better  to  read  one's  Shakespeare  over  the  fire  than 
lo  try  to  track  out  his  creations  amid  a  blaze  of  dresses  and 
\  wilderness  of  scenery,  which  had  no  place  whatever  in  the 
imagination  of  the  pt>et.  But,  of  course,  if  the  choice  lies 
between    such    rendering    of   Shakespeare    and    his    exclusioa 
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from  the  stage,  we  do  not  saj  that  we  should  prefer  the  latter 
alternative. 

We  should  say  much  the  same  of  the  revivals  of  Greek  pUj». 
The  theatre  on  which  thej  are  presented  is  not  like  a  Greek 
theatre,  unless  perhaps  at  BradBeld.  The  dresses  used  are  the 
dresses,  or  meant  for  the  dresses,  of  daily  life,  not  those  of  the 
stage.  The  acting  is  modern,  and  such  as  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  days  of  masks.  The  music  and  the  danciog 
are  modern.  Any  scholar  who  reads  a  play  of  Sophocles  or 
Euripides  over  the  fire,  can  see,  if  he  has  any  imag^inatton,  a 
setting  of  it  infinitely  nearer  to  the  mind  of  the  author  than 
anything  that  in  these  days  he  will  see  with  outward  eyes.  Vet 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  quarrel  with  any  revival  wbicb,  to 
many  modern  auditors,  brings  nearer  the  immortal  masterpieces 
of  the  Attic  stage.  After  all,  only  a  minority  are  scholars,  and 
a  still  smaller  minority  have  any  imagination.  And  in  tbe 
hurry  and  crush  of  modern  life  that  which  does  not  reveal  itself 
to  the  eyes  is  unlikely  to  occupy  the  thoughts.  Tbe  alternative 
to  the  acting  of  n  Greek  play  is  not  usually  a  fire-side  stud 
of  it,  but  some  other  form  of  private  theatricals. 

And  any  means  whatever  must  be  good  by  which  there 
be  infused  into  our  well-educated  young  people  some  sense  of 
Greek  rhythm  and  proportion,  of  the  clearness  of  thought, 
ideality  of  conception,  and  directness  of  touch  which  mark  Attic 
literature.     These  qualities  stamp  the  large  simple  and  humui 
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works  of  the  Greek  tragedians  when  compared  with  mod 
plays  They  are  full  of  convention,  they  are  without  spice,  1 
have  no  plot  to  speak  of;  yet  he  who  has  breathed  their  perfi 
commonly  comes  back  with  regret  to  the  more  meretricioM 
charms  of  contemporary  drama,  and  keeps  in  the  background 
of  his  heart  a  little  sacred  space  where  the  heroes  of  Greek 
heroic  legend  still  mouth  their  sounding  iambics^  and  the  dance 
in  honour  of  Dionysus  still  circles  to  the  exquisite  accomj 
ment  of  Greek  choral  odes. 
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Art.  V,— 1.  Lettres  Jncdites  de  J.  J.  Rousseau.     Publiees  par 

Henri  de  Rothschild.     Paris,  1892. 
2.  J.  J.  Rousseau:  sa   Vie  et  ses  (Euvres.     St.  Marc  Girardin. 

Paris,  1875. 

THE  circumstances  under  which  Rousseau  sought  an  asjrlum 
in  England,  and  his  residence  here  between  January  1766 
and    May   1767,  can    scarcely   be    described    as   an    unwritten 
chapter  in  his  biog^rapliy,  because  they  have  been  treated  with 
some  fulness  both    by  Burton   in  bis  *  Life   of  Hume,'  and   by 
Mr.  John  Morley  in  his  well-known  monograph  on  Rousseau. 
But  Burton  confined  himself  chiefly  to  Rousseau's  relations  witb 
Hume ;  and  considerations  of  symmetry,   as  well  as   the  plan 
and  design   of  Mr.  Morle_y''s  work,  necessarily  precluded  him 
from   entering  too  much  Into  detail  about  what  was  after  all 
only  a  short  episode  in  a  long  and  somewhat  crowded  life.    And 
yet  this  episode,  we  venture  to  think,  well  deserves  particular 
attention.       Nothing    which    concerns    a    man    so   truly  extra- 
ordinary can  be  without  interest ;  everything  which  can  throw 
light  on  his  peculiarities  and  character  is  of  importance.     The 
visit  to  England  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life ;  it  was  more; 
it  witnessed  or  occasioned  the  transformation  of  the  author  of 
*La  Nouvelle  Heloise,'  of  •  Emilius,'  of  *  The  Social  Contract,* 
of   the  *  Epistle  to  Beaumont,'  into  the  author  of  '  The  Con- 
fessions,' of   the  '  Dialogues,'  and    of  the  *  Letter    to    General 
Conway.'      It  found  him,  no  doubt,  a  compound  as  whimsical 
as  Pascal's  and  Pope's  picture  of  man,  but  consistent  in  incon- 
sistency and  perfectly  intelligible  ;  it  left  him  a  psychological 
problem   almost  as   puzzling  and  fascinating   as  Swift.     It   ii 
commonly  supposed  that  the  eccentricities  which  always  distin- 
guished  him  simply  became  exaggerated  in  England,  and  that 
he  was  essentially  the  same  man  between  1766  and  his  death 
a»  he  had  been  before.     This  was  certainly  not  the  case.     To 
speak  of  him  indeed  as  losing  the  balance  of  his  mind  and  as 
Woming   actually   insane    will    help    us    to    no   solution,    for 
balance  he  never  had,  and  insanity  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
^'f  the   term   is,  for  several  reasons,  out  of  the  question  as  an 
^'planation  of  his   peculiarities.     But  a  great   change  passed 
orer  him.     He  was  no  longer  what  he  had  been.     His  genius, 
"  i«  true,  burned  at  times  as  brightly  as  ever,  but  it  became 
''^praved    and    morbid.      The  noble  traits  which    had    for   so 
'**tiy  years   more  than   redeemed   his  extravagance  and   folly 
f**^eal  themselves  only  by  glimpses.     He  ceased  practically  to 
"^    responsible  either  for  his  actions  or  for  his  utterances.     It 
*^»  not  merely  that  he  lost  all  control  over  himself  and  allowed 
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his  will  to  become  the  prey  of  every  momentary  impn 
every  caprice  of  fancy,  of  every  accident  of  impression,  but  that 
he  found  a  perverted  pleasure  in  torturing  himself  witb  pure 
delusions,  delusions  as  baseless  and  monstrous  as  the  forgerin 
of  madness.  The  world  owes  too  much  to  Rousseau  to  do  blm 
injustice,  and  greater  injustice  could  not  be  done  him  than  to 
draw  no  distinction  between  his  character  and  writings  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  and  his  character  and  writings  wbeo 
he  was  in  his  vigour.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  repu! 
tion  he  is  best  known  and  commonly  judged  by  the  work  of 
degeneracy,  '  The  Confessions,'  the  greater  part  of  which 
written  during  his  residence  in  England,  and  by  the  impression 
made  by  his  quarrel  with  Hume.  But  the  Rousseau  who 
penned  *  The  Confessions  *  and  who  qaarrelled  with  Hatne 
was  not,  we  contend,  the  Rousseau  who  is  the  legitimate  obji 
of  the  homage  and  gratitude  of  the  civilized  world,  but 
victim  of  a  mysterious  and  terrible  malady,  the  first  sympt 
of  which  began  to  declare  themselves  shortly  after  he  arrived 
London >  If  we  assume,  as  his  biographers  assume,  that  no 
change  took  place  in  him,  but  that  his  normal  and  natnn! 
infirmities  simply  became  accetituated,  it  is  impossible  w 
regard  him  with  any  other  feelings  than  contempt  and  repuUioo. 
And  the  assumption  involves  more  ;  it  casts  suspicion  anfl 
discredit  on  his  career  and  character  as  a  whole,  on  his  sinceritj 
as  a  man,  on  his  sincerity  as  a  writer.  But  if  we  assume  w 
for  our  own  part  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  what  we  venli 
to  think  a  careful  review  of  his  residence  in  England  wilt 
establish,  then  the  true  Rousseau  becomes  separated  from  ihf 
false,  and  profound  commiseration  takes  the  place  of  contempt. 
A  brief  review  of  the  chief  incidents  in  his  career  from  tlw 
summer  of  1762  till  he  landed  at  Dover  is  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  an  account  of  his  life  in  England.  *  Ici  commence  TceoTTt 
de  tenebres  dans  lequel,  depuis  buit  ans,  je  me  trouve  enseveli/ 
are  the  words  with  which  in  his  *■  Confessions '  he  opens  the 
records  of  the  second  part  of  that  year.  And  the  clouds  bsd 
gathered  with  appalling  suddenness.  It  was  two  o'clock  oo 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June  in  tbat  year,  and  haviog  ji 
closed  the  Bible,  in  which  he  bad  been  reading  the  story  of 
Lcvite  of  Ephraim,  he  had  sunk  into  a  half-doze.  All  at  oi 
he  was  disturbed  by  lights  and  noises.  An  express  had  arri 
from  Madame  de  Luxembourg,  enclosing  a  letter  from 
Prince  de  Conti.  It  informed  him  that  the  Parliament  of 
had  resolved  to  arrest  him  as  the  author  of  *  Emilius,'  and  tiut 
he  must  fly  at  once.  Leaving  Tberese  to  look  after  I 
and  to  settle  bis  affairs  he  hurried  off  in  a  postcli 
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direction  of  Switzerland.  From  this  moment  he  knew  no 
peace.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  had  set  a  precedent  which 
other  Councils  were  not  slow  to  follow.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Council  of  Geneva  ordered  '  The  Social  Contract,'  as 
well  as  *  Emilius,'  to  be  burnt,  and  forbade  the  author,  under 
pain  of  immediate  arrest,  to  set  foot  on  their  territory.  The 
Council  of  Berne  was  about  to  follow,  but  he  anticipated  their 
action  by  removing  to  Motiers,  in  the  Val  de  Travers,  a  princi- 
pality of  Neuchatel,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Prussia.  Here 
be  was  joined  by  Thercse,  and  here  for  upwards  of  three  years 
he  resided,  till  the  autumn  of  1765.  But  he  had  no  rest.  He 
had  scarcely  settled  there,  secure  under  the  protection  of  George, 
Lord  Keith,  the  Governor  of  Neuchatel,  when  he  learned  to 
his  surprise  that  the  Sorboiine  bad  condemned  '  Emilius '  and 
censured  its  author.  This  was  followed  by  a  mattdement  of 
Christophe  de  Beaumont,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  against  him, 
which  affected  him,  he  said,  much  more,  for  the  Archbishop 
was  a  man  whom  be  had  always  respected.  He  replied  to  this 
in  what  is  the  masterpiece  of  bis  polemical  writings,  the  '  Lettre 
a  Christophe  de  Beaumont,'  which  well  deserves  to  be  read  by 
erery  one  who  would  know  what  Rousseau  can  be  at  his  best. 
He  had  scarcely  answered  the  Archbishop  when  ignobler 
adversaries  began  to  pester  him.  Eight  years  before  he  had 
been  restored  to  the  Reformed  Church  ;  he  now  publicly- 
attended  the  services  and  was  admitted  by  the  pastor  to  the 
Communion.  This  greatly  irritated  his  many  enemies,  and  his 
condemnation  by  the  Council  of  Geneva  furnished  them  with  a 
handle  against  him.  But  if  he  had  many  adversaries  he  had 
many  partisans,  and  a  furious  controversy  ensued.  Matters 
became  the  more  complicated  because  his  case  involved  not 
only  the  whole  question  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Council,  but 
a  collision  between  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  oligarchic 
despotism  ;  it  was  not  simply  a  religious  feud,  but  a  political 
feud  also.  The  allies  of  the  Council  and  oligarchy  took  their 
stand  with  his  persecutors,  the  opponents  of  both  with  his 
supporters.  The  Council  found  a  voice  in  a  series  of  letters, 
written  with  great  vigour  and  ability  by  Jean  Robert  Tronchin, 
under  the  title  of  '  Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Campagne.'  To  these 
Rousseau,  who  had  now  taken  the  bold  step  of  formally 
renouncing  his  rights  of  citizenship  and  burgess-ship  in  Geneva, 
replied  in  his  famous  '  Lettres  de  la  Montagne,'  a  work  which, 
read  with  indignant  sympathy,  won  him  the  fame  of  a  martyr 
in  every  couniry  in  Europe.  Nothing  he  ever  wrote  made  a 
deeper  impression,  particularly  in  England.  Tronchin  had 
been  an  honourable  opponent.     This  could  not  be  said  for  his 
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next  assailant.     A  more  atrocious  libel  than  the  'Sentim 
ties  Citoyens/  which  Rousseau  attributed,  but  attributed 
neously,  to    the    Pastor   Vernes,   never    disgraced    controvem. 
Rousseau's  answer  was  its  republication  in  Paris  with  a  pr^ 
fatory  note  stating  that  it  was    from    the  pen   of  a  Generese 
pastor,   and  he  gave  his  name.       Vernes  denied    that  he  wis 
the  author,  as  well  he  might  do,  for  the  real  author  was  Voltaire.* 
Rousseau  insisted,  however,  that  the   culprit  was   Vernes,  and 
for  some  weeks,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  real  cu) 
asseverations   and  denials   were    bandied   between    them 
clergy  of  Neuchatcl  very  naturally  took  the  side  of  Vernes, 
Rousseau  was   admonished   not  to  present  himself  at  the  next 
Communion.     Against  this  he  protested,  but  protested   in  vain. 
The  whole  place  was  now  up  in  arms  against  him.      He  had  io 
truth   embroiled  himself  with  enemies  who  never  forgive,  snd 
who,   if  they   are   foiled   at  one  weapon,  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  another ;  and  the  controversy  soon  travelled  out  of  the 
domain  of  legitimate  polemics.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
drive    him    out    of   the    province    by    inciting    the     laity   and 
peasantry   against   him.     The   attention  of   the   orthodox  who 
could  read  was  directed  to  the  Savoyard  vicar's  profession  of 
faith  in  '  EmiUus ' ;  of  those  who  could  not  read,  to  the  dedoo 
tions  drawn  from  it  by  those  who  could,  and  to  the  censure  of 
the   Sorbonne.     To   the  virtuous  it   was  pointed    out   that   be 
was  living  with  a  mistress,  and  this  gave  great  scandal  in  * 
district    where    the    bourgeois    were     scrupulous    about    such 
matters.       His    solitary    rambles,    his    strange    dress,    and    his 
eccentric  habits  became  pretexts  for  circulating  calumnies  oi 
kinds  against  him.      Et  was  even  rumoured  that  he  was 
Christ,  and   in   the   eyes  of   the   vulgar    his   Armenian   fa 
bonnet,  caftan,  and  cincture  lent  colour  to  the  accusation.     The 
wildest  stories  were  current  about  the  object  of  his   botanicti 
excursions ;  it  was  represented  that  he  was  a  secret   poisoo^^ 
and   that  under   the   pretence  of  botanizing  he   went  about  ^| 
quest  of  noxious  herbs.     But  nothing  it  seems  did   him  moi^^ 
injury  than  a  report  that  in  one  of  his  writings  he  had  asscrtn) 
that  women   had    no    souls.     This  was  a  masterstroke  on 
part  of  his  enemies,  for  it  was  one  of  those  remarks  which, 
Swift's  phrase,  is  levelled  to  the  meanest  intelligence.    It  stroi 
home,  as  it  was  sure  to  do,  going  the  round  of  every  household 
in   the  province.     Every  lover,  every  uxorious   husband,  ercrr 
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Dtiful  gon  and  daughter,  and  every  woman  in  the  district,  to  a 
oul,  joined  the  cry  against  this  atrocious  libeller  of  the  sex. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1765  the  unhappy  man  found  it 

pipossible  to  remain  longer  at  Motiers.     Stones  were  thrown 

t  him   in  the  street;  botli  he  and  Thercse  were  insulted  and 

saalted  whenever  they  went  abroad,     A  diabolical  plot  was 

}rmed  to  kill  him  as  he  left  his  house,  and  It  seemed  certain 

aat  the  only  thing  that  could  save  him  from  assassination  was 

ight.     After  some  hesitation  he  resolved  to  betake  himself  to 

lie  de  Saint  Pierre,  a  charming  little  island  in  the  Lake  of 

iiennc,  the   beauties  of  which    he  has  celebrated  in  the  fifth 

f  his  *  Reveries.'     Here  for  a  few  weeks  he  had  peace,  and  here 

»e  wished  and  expected  to  end   his  days.     But  the  island  wjis 

I   the  jurisdiction  of  Berne,  and  scarcely  had  he  settled  there 

hen  he  received  notice  from  the  Bernese  government  to  quit 

he   island   and  their   territory  within   fifteen  days.     The  blow 

as  as  crushing  as  it  was  unexpected.     He  knew  that  the  decree 

as  irrevocable,  and   that   it  was  useless  to   resist  it.     All   he 

Duld  do  was  to  gain  time.     He  wrote  to  the  BailifT  Graffenried, 

lling  him  that  he  would  obey  the  orders  of  the  authorities,  but 

tnploring  him  to  request  them  to  grant  him  a  few  weeks  that 

le    might    make    his    preparations.     Two    days  afterwards  he 

bllowed   this  letter   with   another.     It   was   a    petition    to  the 

^rnese  government  to  lodge  him  in  a  prison,  where  he  would 

ive  at  his  own  expense,  and  engage  not  to  touch  pen  or  paper 

>r  hold  any  communication  with  the  outside  world  for  the  rest 

f  his  life.    *A11  my  passions/  he  said, '  are  extinguished  ;  nothing 

remains  but  an  ardent  desire  for  repose  and  retirement.^     His 

miseries,  he  complained,  were  without  example.     To  a  man  in 

health  and  strength  the  ceaseless  distractions  in  which  for  many 

jears  his  life  hud  been  passed  would  be  terrible  ;  to  a  poor  invalid 

exhausted  with  weariness  and  misfortune  and  anxious  only  for  the 

peace  of  death  they  were  intolerable.     But  all  was  of  no  avail. 

He  must  quit  the  Bernese  territory.      What  to  do  and  whither  to 

go  he  knew  not.    To  return  to  Neucbatel  was  out  of  the  question. 

I'foin  any  long  journey   he  shrank  in   horror,   for  winter   was 

approaching,  and   he   was  nillicted   by    a   malady  which   made 

•iT»velling  not  merely  inconvenient  but  most  distressing.     But 

»^  had  no  choice  ;  he  must  seek  an  asylum  somewhere.     Should 

^^  gi>  to  Vienna,  where  his  friend,  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg, 

*lio  had  long  wished  the  author  of  *  Emilius  *  to  undertake  the 

*yication  of  his  daughter,  had  already  procured  a  passport  for 

'iitn?     Or  to  Corsica,  which  had  invited  him  to  be  its  legis- 

'■-  and  where  he  knew  Paoli  would  welcome  him  with  open 

Should  he  accept  Madame  d'Houdetot's  invitation   to 

•>    r- 
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settle  in  Normandy,  or  Saint   Lambert's  to  settle  in  Lorreiti 
Should    he  join   his    kind   patron,    Lord    Keith,    at  Berlin 
Potsdam,  and   throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  King! 
Prussia,  who  had   already  befriended   him  ?     This  seemed  ll 
best    plan.      The    SOth    of   October    found  him    at    Bale,  aiwi 
the  beginning-  of  November   at  Strasburg,    but    so    prostnt 
with  what  he  describes  as  the  most  detestable  journey'  which 
had  ever  made  in  his   life  that  it  would   be  as  impossible 
him,  he  said,  to  go  on  to  Berlin  as  it  would  be  to  go  to 
At  Strasburg  he  changed  his  plans,  and,  as  he  could  ni 
the  fatigue  of  travelling  *to  Berlin,  he  determined  to  ace 
invitation  which  had  been  more  than  once  pressed  on  him, 
which  he  had  always  refused. 

In  no  country  in  Kurope  was  Rousseau  more  highly  esteemed 
than  in  England.      The  most  favourable  reviews   both  of  his 
'  Nouvelle    Heloise '    and    of   his    '  Emilius '    had  appeared  in 
the  English  newspapers  and  periodicals.     Long  extracts  from 
the    first   had  shortly  after    its  publication  been    a   promini 
feature  in  the  columns  of  the  ♦  London  Chronicle,'  which 
also  instituted  an  elaborate  parallel  between  him  and  Richa 
son.      The   '  Gentleman^  Magazine '  had  drawn    attention 
its  beauties.     Translations  of  it  were   widely  circulated, 
Julie,  Saint  Preux,  Wolmar,  and  Lord  Edward  were  as  famil 
to   polite  society  on    this  side    of   the    Channel   as   they 
on   the  other.*      *  Emilius '  was  equally  popular,  though  wi 
a  diiTerent  class   of   readers,    and    its    theories    were  discus 
in   print  and  in    conversation  by  all   who  were    interested  in 
the  topics  which  it  treats.     The  hearts  of  Puritans  had 
won  by  the  *  Letter  to  d'Alembert,*  a  translation  of  which 
the 'Annual  Register'  closely  followed  the  appearance  oi 
original.     The  'Social  Contract '  had  not  been  regarded  with 
so  much  favour,  but  its  audacity  and  originality  had  excited  tie 
keenest    curiosity  about    its    author.     The    cruel    persecutiu^^ 
moreover,  to  which  he  had  been  submitted  in  Switzerland  >4^| 
France,  and  the  proscription  of  his  writings,  had  been  faithfol^^ 
recorded  in  the  public  prints,  and  had  won  for  him  thesvmpalb 
of  all    friends  of  liberty.      He  was  the  native  of  a  j^'  itl 

which  had  been  in  close  touch  with  England  ever  sin< 
of  the  Marian  exiles.     Many  distinguished  Genevese  had 
associated  with  tlie  Royal  Society.     Newton  correspon<led  wil 
Abauzit.      Delorme,   Francis   d'lvernois,  and  Mallet   do   ~ 
had    upheld  the   British    constitution  as  a  model  for  Eufop 

*  Iq  a  letter  to  Madame  Boy  de  la  Tour  he  distiDotly  says  that  thi«  ma 
rejisou  of  bib  coming  to  England.     'Letlres  lutiUte*,  Publices  par  HoSB ' 

Both94^hil(],'  IH'M. 
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Beaucbamp  de  Genevois,  de  Marque,  Alphonsc  Turretin, 
Troncbin,  Andre  de  Luc,  de  Saussure,  and  Abauzit  all  bad 
studied  in  the  Englisb  Universities."  The  friend  whom  he 
ino»t  loved  and  respected  was  a  Scotsman,  and  in  Gibbon, 
'wbose  neijB^hbour  he  had  been  in  1763,  be  bad  another 
link  between  Geneva  and  England.  Nor  could  he  have  been 
i^rnorant  of  the  hospitable  welcome  which  another  neighbour^ 
Voltaire,  had  received  in  172(>,  Though  he  could  neither  read 
nor  speak  English,  he  was  well  acquainted  through  translation 
with  the  writings  of  Addison,  Pope,  Richardson,  and  the  master- 
piece of  De  Foe,  all  of  which  had  been  influential  on  his 
gemot. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1762,  when  Kousseau  first  sought 
refuge  at  Neuchatel,  the  good  sense  of  Lord  Keith  had  seen 
that  his  only  safe  asjlum  was  the  asylum  which  Voltaire 
bad  sought.  There  he  could  enjoy  what  he  never  could 
enjoy  on  the  Continent — '  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem.' 
This  Lord  Keith  explained  to  him,  promising  to  recommend 
him  to  his  friends  in  England,  and  offering  to  place  at  his 
disposal  a  suite  of  apartments  at  Keith  Hall,  a  residence 
which  belonged  to  him  in  Scotland.  Madame  de  Boufllers 
gave  him  the  same  advice,  and  both  of  them  wrote  to  Hume. 
Hume's  reply  reached  Madame  dc  Bouiflers  when  she  was  in 
London,  in  the  summer  of  1762.  He  expressed  the  utmost 
readiness  to  assist  Rousseau,  for  there  was,  he  said,  no  man  in 
Europe  of  whom  be  had  entertained  a  higher  idea,  and  whom 
be  would  be  prouder  to  serve ;  he  revered  his  greatness  of 
mind,  *  which  makes  him  fly  obligations  and  dependence.^  He 
would  instantly  write  to  all  his  friends, '  and  make  them  sensible 
of  the  honour  M.  Rousseau  has  done  us  in  choosing  an  asylum  in 
England.*  The  English,  he  added,  were  happy  at  present  in  a 
king  who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  and  he  only  hoped  that  M. 
Rousseau  would  not  disdain  the  benefits  which  such  a  king 
Would  be  sure  to  confer  on  him.  Hume  then  wrote  directly  to 
Rousseau,  supposing,  erroneously,  that  he  was  already  in  London. 
Meanwhile,  Madame  de  Boutflers  had  translated  into  French 
those  parts  of  Hume'^s  letter  which  had  reference  to  Rousseau, 
and  forwarded  it,  though  with  considerable  delay,  to  Neuchatel. 
Rousseau  read  it  with  transports  of  delight,  showed  it  to  Lord 
Koilh,  and  hurried,  in  ecstasy,  to  reply  to  it. 

•  Que  ne  puis-je  esperer  de  nous  voir  un  jour ' — so  runs  the  con- 
clnsiou  of  his  letter — -'  rassembles  avec  Milord  dans  votre  commune 
patrie,  qui  deyicndroit  la  mieuuc  !     Je  benirois,  Jans  one  socic't^  si 

•  See  M.  Joseph  Texte's  •  J.  J.  Rousacnu  ct  lea  Origines  ilu  Cosniopolitiame 
Litt^raire.' 
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douce,  les  malheurs  par  lesquels  j'j  fiis  conduit,  et  je  croirois  n*ai 
commence  de  Tivro  quo  dii  jonr  qu'ollo  auroit  commenoO,     P«i 
voir  cct  heureui  joar  plus  doairo  qu'espere!     Avec  quel  triuuf 
J6  in'ecrieroiB  en  touchaufc  rbeurouse  terre  ou  sont  ncs  David  Hi 
et  lo  mart^clial  d'Ecosso : 

' "  Salvo,  fiitis  niibi  delata  tollus  ! 
Hie  domuBj  Ijit'C  patria  est." '  • 

He  regrets  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  settling  at  Mot 
instead  of  poing  on  to  England.     The  truth  is,  as  we  learn 
one  of  his  letters  to  Madanrve  de  BouJllers,  that  he  could  not 
the  idea  of  livino;:  in  a  town,  that  he  feared  the  long  joui 
that  his  means  were  not  sufficient  to  support  him  in  Enj 
and  that  he  would   ni>t  submit  to  increase  them   by  accent 
gratuities  ;  and  above  all,  that  he  feared  he  should  not  be  populs^ 
with   the  English    people,  because  of  a  remark   which  he  hiul 
made  about  them  iu  *  I'lmilius.'     The  remark  to  which  he  refcn 
is  in  a  note  in  the  second  book  : — 

'  Je  sais  que  lea  Anglois  vantent  beauconp  leur  hamaoiti^  et  lo 
naturel  de  leur  nation,  qu'ils  appelleut  fjood  natured  people ;  taaisi 
ont  boati  crier  cela  tant  qu'ils  peuvent,  personne  ne  le  r«ipote  nf 
eui.' 

But  perhaps  his  chief  reason  was  one  which  both  prudence  aJ 
couitesy  induced  him  to  conceal.      He  neither  understood  the 
English  nor  cared  for  them.      He  says  in  his  '  Confessions' tl 
when   Afadame  de  Verdelln  urged   him   to   write  to    Hume 
reopen  the  arrangements  for  his  reception  in  England  :  — 

'  Commo  jo  n'avois  pas  naturelloment  de  penchant  pour  TAii^i 
terre,  et  que  Jo  ne  voulois  preudro  cc  parti  qu'a  rextrOmitt,  y: 
voidus  ni  ecrire  ni  promettre.' 

And  this  is  no  doubt  the  real  explanation  of  the  course  he  tr 
But  what  he  would  not  urge  himself,  Madame  de  Boufllen, 
Madame  de  Verdelln,  and  Lord  Keith  had  been  urging 
him.  Accordingly,  at  Strasburg  he  received  another  leuerfroj 
Hume,  offering  lo  escort  him  to  London,  and  to  make  arraogt- 
ments  for  establishing  him  there.  Hume  was  at  this  time  •! 
the  height  of  bis  reputation,  both  socially  and  as  a  rnan  ul 
letters.  He  bad  just  been  Charge  des  Affaires  d'Angletff 
the  idol  of  the  ritdles  and  saloita,  and,  as  a  philosopher  %n 
historian,  the  ol)ject  tti  a  homage  so  fulsome  and  extravag^ 
that  it  astonished  even  himself.  Rousseau  was  not  inscnsibli 
of  the  honour  of  having  so  distinguished  a  chaperon;  and 
after  some  coquetting,  he  consented,  under  the  auspices  of  HwufV^ 

•  '  Corrcspondance,'  February  19th,  17C3. 
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to  confer  on  the  King  of  Englantl  the  honour  which  he  hafl 
intended  to  confer  on  the  King  of  Prussia.  'Tout  bicn  peso, 
je  mc  determine  a  passer  en  Angleterre,'  he  wrote  to  Peyrou. 
*  Vos  bonttis,  monsieur,  me  peniHrent  autnnt  quVlles  m'hono- 
rent:  la  p!us  digne  reponsc  que  je  puisse  faire  a  vos  offres 
est  de  les  accepter,  et  je  tes  accepie,'  he  wrote  tn  Hume  ;  and 
the  second  week  in  December  found  him  in  Paris.  A  few 
hours  after  his  arrival  he  was  locked  in  the  arms  of  Hume. 

His  appearance  in  Paris  was  the  signal  for  very  remarkable 
demonstrations.  The  noble&se  at  the  Court,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  fashion,  men  of  letters,  savimts,  and  the  mob  in  the 
streets,  vied  with  one  another  in  attempting  to  get  access  to 
him. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  express  or  imagino  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
nation  in  his  favour,'  wrote  Hamo  to  Blair ;  *  as  I  am  supposed  to 
have  him  in  my  cnstody,  all  the  wf>rld,  especially  the  great  ladies, 
ie&se  mo  to  bo  introduced  to  him ;  'Voltaire  and  everybody  elso  aro 
qnito  eclipsed  by  him.' 

The  awkward  thing  was  that  the  arret  of  the  Parlement  had 
not  Ijeen  recalled,  and  as  he  insisted  on  parading  the  gardens  ol 
the  Luxembourg  in  bis  Armenian  habit,  and  so  attracting  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  defying  the  law,  the  police 
warned  him  not  to  protract  his  visit ;.  otherwise  neither  the 
passport  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  nor  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
would  prevent  his  arrest."  He  took  the  hint,  and  on  the  4th  f 
of  January,  17i)6,  he  quitted  Paris  with  Hume  and  a  Genevese 
friend,  M.  de  Luze.  At  Calais  ihey  were  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  and  it  was  not  until  the  night  of  Saturday  or  Sunday^ 
the  11th  or  12th  of  January,  or  it  may  have  been  a  few  hours 
earlier,  that  they  were  able  to  sail.  In  any  case,  they  arrived 
in  London  on  Monday,  the  13th. J  The  passage  from  Calais 
to  Dover,  which  look  twelve  hours,  was  anything  but  an  agree- 
able one.  The  sea  was  running  high  ;  the  night  was  very  dark, 
and  the  cold  so  intense  that  the  sailors  were  almost  frozen 
to  death.  Hume  went  below,  and  suffered  severely  from  sea- 
sickness ;  but  Rousseau  courageously  remained  on  deck,  drenched 
with  the  spray  and  drizzle,  and  chilled  to  the  bone  with  the 
cold.  At  last  Dover  was  reached  and  the  friends  disembarked. 
What  ensued  Rousseau  has  himself  described. 

Transported  by  the  thought  that  be  had  at  last  set  foot  on  the 

•  Grinun's  '  Concaponittace,'  Part  L,  vol.  v.,  p.  124. 

t  Ibid.,  and  this  date  is  borne  out  by  bia  Icttcra  to  Madame  dc  Cr^ui  snd 
JlmiMtat)  Latoiir. 

X  '  London  Chronicle  ' : '  Gcntk-maii's  Maga^ne';  BouBseon'a  letter  to  Madame 
de  BoinSl«n>  January  18th,  17(34*. 
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land  of  liberty  with  so  illustrious  a  man  as  liis  escort, 
suddenly  fell  on  the  astonished  Hume's  neck,  hugged  him 
passionately  in  silence,  and  covered  his  face — *  that  broad 
unmeaning  face,'  pea-green,  no  doubt,  from  recent  affliction — 
with  kisses  and  tears>  This  little  scene  over,  they  started  for 
London.  It  was  snrm  known  that  '  the  celebrated  M,  Roussea^^ 
as  the  newspapers  called  him,  had  arrived.  *  All  the  wor)^| 
said  the  '  London  Magazine,'  *•  are  eager  to  see  this  man,  who  br 
his  singularity  has  drawn  himself  into  much  trouble  ' ;  *  and  in  % 
few  days  he  became  almost  as  much  the  rage  in  London  at  he 
had  been  in  Paris.  The  Hereditary  Prince,  the  King's  brotl 
in-law,  called  on  him  incognito  j  the  Duke  of  York,  it  woo 
seem,  called  on  bim  and  misse<l  him.  General  Conway, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Lady  Aylesbury  expressed  eager  df 
to  be  introduced  to  him.  Garrick  not  only  gave  a  supper  in 
his  honour  at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  where  a  disti 
guished  company  were  invited  to  meet  him,  but  paid 
the  compliment  of  plajing  two  characters  on  purpose 
oblige  him  t — Lusignan,  in  Aaron  Hill's  *  Zaire,'  and 
triple  character  of  the  poet,  Frenchman,  and  drunken  man, 
in  '  Lethe.'l  Rousseau's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
racteristic.  Garrick  had  fixed  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  Jant 
for  the  promised  performance,  and  had  reserved  a  box  for 
opposite  to  the  box  which  the  King  and  Queen,  who  wwb 
expecting  to  see  him,  would  occupy.  But  when  the  time  cat 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  Rousseau  said  that  he  had  changed  his  mit 
and  would  stay  at  home.  There  was  no  one,  he  explained,  to 
look  after  his  dog,  which,  if  the  door  happened  to  be  openc 
would  run  away  in  his  absence.  '  Lock  the  door,  then,' 
Hume, '  and  put  the  key  in  your  pocket.'  This  was  accordioj 
done ;  but  as  they  were  going  down  stairs  the  dog  began 
howl.  Upon  that  Rousseau  rushed  back,  and  said  that  he 
not  the  heart  to  leave  him  in  such  distress.  Hunie  insist 
that  as  the  King  and  Queen  were  looking  forward  to  seeing  hil 
and  Mrs.  Garrick  had  dismissed  another  company  to  ma 
room  for  him,  it  would  be  absurd  to  disappoint  them  for 
other  reason  than  the  impatience  of  a  dog.  Still  the  homwir 
master  was  not  persuaded,  and  Hume  had  the  greatest  difficuhr 
in  inducing  him  to  keep  his  engagement.  It  is  probable  that 
courtesy  towards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  had  more  weight  with 
eccentric  guest  than  the  gratification  of  royal  curiosity. 
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•  'LorKioa  Magazine,'  Ist  Jununry,  17G6. 
+  Cratlock'a  '  Literary  and  MiscellaneouB  Memwrs.'  fol.  i.,  pp.  S05-4L 
X  Cradock  siiys  Lord  ChiilkHtotie.  but  tlm  is  evidently  im  error;  ^ 
account  certainly  refers  to  this  (jccu^ion. 
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Ting  at  the  theatre  they  found  it  crowded  to  excess,  for  curiosity 
to  see  him  was  not  confined  to  royalty,  lie  was  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  for  he  wore  his  Armenian  habit.  He  happened  to 
enter  his  box  at  the  very  time  the  King  and  Queen  entered 
theirs.  During  the  whole  performance  it  was  observed  that 
they  look  more  notice  of  him  than  of  the  actors ;  but  this 
perhaps  was  not  so  much  a  testimony  of  admiration  as  of 
surprise,  for  he  appears  to  have  behaved  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  He  cried,  he  laughed,  and  became  so  wild  with 
excitement  that  Mrs.  Garrick  was  obliged  to  hold  Iiim  by  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  to  prevent  him  failing  out  ol  the  box  into 
the  pit.  After  the  performance  he  went  up  to  Garrick  and  said 
in  French  :  '  1  have  cried  all  through  your  tragedy  and  laughed 
through  all  your  comedy,  without  being  at  all  able  to  understand 
the  language.'  * 

And  now  Ilume'^s  troubles  began.  He  had  made  himself 
responsible  for  the  subsistence  and  comforts  of  a  man  oti  whom 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned,  but  who  took  a  perverse 
pleasure  not  only  in  defeating  every  effort  which  could  be 
made  on  his  behalf,,  but  in  placing  himself  and  his  friends  in 
ridiculous  positions.  His  inordinate  vanity,  which  amounted 
to  monomania,  found  its  chief  gratification  in  affecting  a 
superiority  to  all  those  distinctions  which  are  commonly 
associated  with  reputation  and  fame,  and  in  insulting  the  world 
with  the  contrast  between  his  enormous  importance  in  all  that 
constitutes  real  eminence,  and  the  poverty  and  meanness  in  which 
he  affected  to  live.  That  all  London  should  be  running  after  a 
philosopher  who  had  lodgings  in  St.  James's,  and  who  lived  as 
his  friend  Hume  lived,  would  have  afforded  him  no  gratifica- 
tion, but  that  all  London  should  be  running  after  a  recluse  who 
occupied  with  a  dog  and  a  mistress  two  rooms  in  a  farmer's 
cottage  at  Chiswick — that  was  quite  to  his  taste.  Hume^s 
first  negociation  was  with  a  market-gardener  at  Fulham,  and 
Diogenes  himself  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  accom- 
modation offered.  It  was  a  wretched  cabin  with  only  a  single 
room  to  let,  containing  two  beds,  one  of  which  was  occupied 
by  a  sick  person.  This  was  sufficiently  picturesque,  but  this 
would  hardly  meet  the  case,  as  Therose  was  expected  from 
Paris  in  a  few  days.  Then  Chiswick  was  tried,  and  in  a  farm- 
house there  the  exile  was  for  a  while  restlessly  settled.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  Therese,  who  had  the  honour  of  being 
escorted  from  Paris  by  Bos  well,  a  circumstance  which  Boswell 
▼ery  judiciously  did  not  communicate  to  his  friend  Johnson. 

•  Gmdock's  '  Meraoirx,'  vol.  i.,  pji.  '205  -  C  ;  '  London  f  "lirotiiclc  '  fot 
JNoHMlJ  23-25. 
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Rousseau's    fidelhy   to  this    wretched    woman    1%    partly 
explained,  as  Mr.   IMorley  suggests,   by  his    cynical    contempt 
lor   mere  literary   culture,   social  accomplishments,   and  sor 
position  ;  partly  by  thofact  that  he  found  repose  and  amusein 
in  her  passive  stupitlity  ;  and  partly  by  the  sentiment  engende: 
by     long    association.       To    his    vanity    also    this    conDeximi 
administered,  for    it   was  at    once  a  proof  of  his    social  inde- 
pendence and  of    his  indifference  to  social  distinctions.     But 
as  with  Swift  so  with  him  :   the  parvenu  underlay  the  cynic;  ai 
he    has    himself   recorded    the    *  ineffable  pleasure    which 
spectacle   of  Madame  la  Mareschale  de  Luxembourg-  pnbl 
embracing  Mademoiselle  Tlieri'se  Le  Vasseur '  afforded  him. 
He   gave  Hume   no   rest.     Cbiswick,  he  said,   was  too  D 
London,  and   he  was  pestered  witli  callers   and    starers — wbi 
was  not  surprising,  as   the    reviews  and  newspapers   had  been 
and  still  were  full  of  gossip  about  him.     The  public  cunosi 
and   the  public  sympathy  had  been  greatly   increase*!  by  U 
notices    in    the    *  Monthly    Review,'    the    '  London    Magazi 
and  the  *  London  Chronicle,'  giving  elaborate  accounts  of  tHa, 
persecution  to  which  he  had   been  subjected.*     This  naturdl 
attracted   the  friends  of  liberty  and   toleration,  then   promi 
thrrtugh   the  VVilkite  agitation,  who   honoured   him    as  a  bcni 
and  pitied  him  as  a  martyr  in  those  sacred  causes.      Thos 
spicuous    he    made    himself  more    so   by    going^  about   in 
Armenian  dress.     But   the  homage  which  flattered,  fretted  « 
embarrassed  him.     He  must  get  away;  he  must  have  repo! 
he    liated    cities    and    crowded    streets.      Hearing-    of   an 
monastery  in   Wales    he   said  he   would    go  and    settle   thi 
VVales    would    remind    him    of    Switzerland,    and    in    W 
he    was    sure    he   could     live    and    die   in    peace.       This  U 
through.     Then  a  Mr  Stanley  offered  him  a  residence   in  the 
Isle    of    Wight,    but     the     Isle     i)f    Wight    was    windy, 
bare    hills,   no    trees,  and    people    who  would    bore    him. 
soon    as    it    was    known,    an(i     Hume    no    doubt     took 
that  it  should  be  known,  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  resideoi 
several   gentlemen  most   generously  came  forward    ami  off* 
him    apartments   in    their    country    houses.     Among    others 
Mr.  Townshend,  a  wealthy  man,   who  was  a   great'  admirer 
his  writings,  invited  him    to  live   in   his   house,  and,  to  reli 
him   of  any  sense  of  obligation,  offered   to  take  any   sum 
pleased  for  his  board.    But  Mr.  Townshen<l  was  married, and 
Rousseau  made  it   a  condition  that  his  f/ouvemarifg^  as  There 
was    now  called,    slrould    occupy   a   seat  at  Mrs.  Townsbeo 

•  Fur  .lanuttry (171*0);  for  February;  for  January  I Olh  and  Febmaiy  Itlw j 
which  there  ta  n  sketch  of  his  life. 
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dinner-table,  the  proposiil  fell  through.  At  last  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  seemed  at  hanrl.  He  went  down  with  Hume  into 
Surrey,  where  he  spent  two  tlays  at  the  house  of  a  Colonel 
Webb,  He  was  delighted  with  '  the  natural  and  solitary 
beauties  of  the  place,'  and  lliought  and  said  that  he  could 
be  happy  there.  Hume  accordingly  negociatcd  with  Colonel 
Webb  for  the  purchase  of  the  house,  and  a  small  estate 
adjoining.  And  here  it  was  hoped  that  Rousseau  W(tuld  settle 
at  last.  But  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  Though  the  place 
wasfifteenmiles  from  town,  it  was  not,  he  grumbled,  sufficiently 
out  of  the  world  and  out  of  the  range  of  visitors;  so  this  fell 
through.  And  now  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would 
receive  no  letters.  They  had  cost  him  from  Hventy-five  to 
twenty-six  huis  (Vor  at  Neuchatel,  and  he  would  pay  postage 
no  more.  Accordingly  the  next  time  Hume,  to  whom  his 
letters  were  directed,  brought  a  cargo  of  them  to  Chiswick,  he 
was  told  to  send  them  back  to  the  post-office.  Hume  explained 
that  if  they  were  taken  back  they  would  be  opened  and  read, 
and  that  all  his  secrets  would  be  known,  which  would  neither 
be  fair  to  himself  nor  fair  to  his  friends.  He  replied  impa- 
tiently that  he  did  not  care.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Hume, 
•eeing  the  inconvenience  which  would  be  likely  to  result  from 
socb  folly,  and  thinking  it  better  that  he  and  not  strangers 
should  be  acquainted  with  his  friend's  concerns,  took  on  himselt 
to  sift  the  correspondence,  and  so  gave  a  handle  to  the  accu- 
sation which  Rousseau  afterwards  brought  against  him. 

Hume  had  meanwhile  been  endeavouring  to  serve  him  in 
other  ways.  When  they  were  detained  at  Calais  he  had  asked 
him  whether,  if  it  were  offered,  he  would  accept  a  pension  from 
the  King,  He  replied  he  should  be  guided  entirely  by  what 
bis  friend  Lord  Keith  advised,  Hume,  having  no  doubt 
about  what  Lord  Keith's  opinion  would  be,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  London  applied  to  General  Conway, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  and  (Jcneral  Cirseme,  Secretary  and 
Chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  and  asked  them  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  King.  Their  application  was  successful,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Rousseau  should  have  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
a  year,  on  condition  that  the  grant  of  it  should  not  be  publicly 
known.  To  this  condition  he  acceded,  but  the  matter  remained 
in  abeyance  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  General  Conway.  A 
^rant  without  such  a  condition  would  have  been  more  gratifying, 
DO  doubt ;  that  such  a  condition  should  have  been  imposed  is  not 
surprising.  The  favour  with  which  Rousseau  was  regarded  was 
by  no  means  universal.  The  crowd  who  had  not  read  the 
*  Nouvelle  Heloise*  and  the  •  Social  Contract '  might  run  to  stare 
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at  him  ;  leaders  of  fashion  like  Lady  Aylesbury  and  Ladj 
might  cry  to  Hume,  with  gushing  Mrs.  Cackburnt  *  O  bring'' 
with  you  ;  the  English  are  not  worthy  of  him.     Sweet  old  vbm^ 
he  shall  sit  beneath  an  oak  and  hear  the  Druid's  songs ;  brinj; 
dear  old    Rousseau.'     But    there    were    many    like    Gmy  ud 
Burke,   who  would    probably    have    felt    that  he    never  bad 
fl&sh  of  truer  intuition    than  when   he  said,  in   reference  lo 
writings,  '  Je  crains  touj ours  que  je  peche  par  le  fond,  et  qi 
toui   mes  systemes    ne   sont  que  des  extravagances/  and  th 
were   still    more  who  wuuld    have  echoed  Johnson's  sentiments 
when   he   was    asked    by    Boswell    whether   he    really    thougiMH 
Rousseau  a   bad  man:    *  If  you   mean    to  be  serious,    I    thifl^| 
him  one  of  the  worst  of  men,  a  rascal  who  ought  to   be  hontn) 
out  of  society,  as  he   has    been.      Three   or   four  nations  ba' 
expelled    him,    and    it    is    a    shame    he    is    protected    m 
country/     But  Johnson  was  a   bigot.  Gray  a  recluse,  and 
Burke  had  his  limitations.      There  is  an  interesting  passage 
Madame  d'Arblay*s  *■  Diary '  illustrating  the  impressioa  vhicb 
Rousseau  made  on  his  royal  benefactor  : — 

'  Mrs.  Delany  told  seycral  aDecdotes,  which  had  oome  to  ber  lA- 
modiato  knowledge,  of  Rousseau  while  he  wss  in  Kngland.  .  .  .  Tit 
King  too  told  others  which  had  come  to  his  oira  ean,  ail  cbaxpsg 
him  with  savage  pride  and  insolent  ingratitude, .  .  .  **  Samo  gntital^ 
sir,"  said  I,  "  he  was  not  witliout.  When  my  &Uier  was  in  ¥w^ 
which  was  after  Koosscan  had  been  in  England,  he  Tiaitad  Inai  in  Ul 
garret,  and  the  first  thing  he  showed  him  was  yovr 
portrait."  '  * 


and     , 
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But  to  return.  Among  the  friends  to  vhom  Hi 
spoken  about  his  difficulties  in  suiting  the  homoors  of] 
was  a  Mr.  Davenport,  a  wealthy  and  accamplidked  caaaOf 
gentleman,  who,  in  addition  to  other  residences,  had  a  dUlHS 
which  he  seldom  occupied  at  Wooton,  near  Asbboorae,  in  tfe 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  It  was  sixteen  miles  Crom  anj  tova,  aai| 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  forests,  stood  by  itself  an  tiie  sfep*  ^ 
a  high  hill  looking  down  on  a  wild  ami  pictuicsqae  valley.  It 
had  scant  attractions  except  to  lovers  of  aninre  nad  toGlaiAB,  far 
a  few  scattered  farms,  a  small  hamlet,  and  bme  aad  ^cfc  tt 
wide  intervals  a  country  house,  were  its  oaly  immritintr  linb 
with  human  society.  The  climate  daring^  the  gicntnr  pntflC 
the  year  was  heavy  and  humid,  the  wealh«r  ia  tbe  wiater  snd 
early  spring  piercingly  cold,  and  thoogh  tike  ■Cf.i^i  was  an> 
nently  picturesque  and  imposing  it  was  sonewbat  wamhm  sa' 
austere.     Roasseaa  was  entraAced  with  the  dcscz^Ciim  if 
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place — it  was  the  very  spot  in  which  he  desired  to  end  his  life.* 
Mr.  Davenport  would  willingly  have  placed  the  house  at  his 
clisposal  and  hoarded  him  also  gratuitously,  and  such  was  his 
intention ;  but  Hume  explained  to  him  that  such  an  offer 
would  be  regarded  as  an  insult  by  his  sensitive  prote<f^, 
Rousseau's  income,  derived  partly  Irom  contracts  with  his 
booksellers  and  partly  from  a  small  annuity  which  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  accept  from  Lord  Iveitb,  the  only  friend  whom 
he  had  so  honoured,  amounted  to  about  80/.  a  year,  and  Hume 
suggested  that  out  of  this  he  should  pay  for  himself  and 
his  gouvrrnante  30/,  To  this  proposal  Mr,  Davenport  good- 
naturedly  acceded  ;  so  Rousseau  and  Therese  left  Chiswick  for 
Wooton.  But  the  evening  before  their  departure  a  very 
remarkable  scene  was  witnessed  in  Hume's  lodgings,  in  Lisle 
Street,  including  a  repetition  of  the  embarrassing  demonstration 
on  the  beach  at  Dover.     To  explain  this  we  must  go  back. 

Some  six  weeks  before,  Hume  wrote  to  Blair:  'The  philo- 
sophers of  Paris  foretold  to  me  that  I  could  not  conduct 
Rousseau  to  Calais  without  a  quarrel  ;  but  1  think  1  could  live 
with  him  all  my  life  in  mutual  friendship  and  esteem.^  The 
philosophers  of  Paris  had  more  discernment  than  he  gave  them 
credit  for,  as  he  was  soon  to  see.  One  evening  at  Madame 
GeofiVin's,  not  long  before  Rousseau  and  Hume  leit  Paris, 
Horace  Walpole  was  joking  about  Rousseau's  affectations  and 
absurdities,  and  especially  his  boasts  about  his  itnportance  in 
the  eyes  of  great  people.  What  fun  it  would  be,  he  suggested, 
to  concoct  a  flattering  letter  to  him  from  the  King  of  Prussia 
iJiTiting  him  to  Potsdam.  On  his  return  home  he  set  to  work 
and  sketched  the  letter.  Next  day  he  showed  it  to  Helvetius 
and  the  Due  de  Nivcrnois,  who  were  so  amused  with  it  that, 
after  revising  some  faults  in  the  language,  for  it  was  in  French, 
they  persuaded  Walpole  to  allow  copies  of  it  to  be  circulated 
privately  among  their  friends,  j  In  a  few  days  it  was  all  over 
Paris.     It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  jeu  iCesjyrit^X  but  it  made  an 

extraordinary 

•  For  an  elaborate*  deacrijitioa  of  Wooton  uml  the  neighbourhood  ae« 
Roai8e»o'a  letter  to  l^tadiuijrj  die  Luze,  May  10th,  17(i(i. 

t  Letter  to  Hume,  July  tath»  1706. 

J  As  it  ia  not  very  long  it  may  bo  tmnscribed.  It  is  printed  in  Burton's 
•  Life  of  Hume,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  3-^1  :— 

MoK  CHKa  JcAN  Jacques, — Voua  ave*  renonco  \  Oenl-ve.  votn.'  patrie.  Vous 
TomMes  fait  chaaser  de  la  Suisse,  pays  tant  viintv  dans  vos  <:fcrits:  la  France 
von*  ft  deortte ;  vcncz  done  chez  moi.  J'Adtnin;  voe  tiileuH ;  je  m'anitise  du  voe 
i^verie*,  qni  (soit  dit  en  passant)  voob  occupent  trop  ct  trop  longteiupa.  II  faat 
k  la  fin  etre  sage  et  hearcux;  voiia  arez  fait  tmik'Z  purler  do  vniis,  par  dee 
sing^ularlt^B  pen  convenableg  U  an  veritable  grand  homme :  dvmootrez  ii  ros 
araemis  que  toos  ponvez  avoir  quelqaefoia  le  «en8  commau :  celii  les  iftoherm, 
moM  Tons  fiute  tort.    Ales  ^tats  tous  ofiJrcnt  unc  rctraite  ^laisiblc :  je  vons  veux 

do 
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extraordinary  sensation,  or,  as  Walpnle  put  it,  *  an  cnonm 
noise  in  a  city  where  they  run  and  cackle  after  an  event  like 
parcel  of  hens.*  The  news  of  it  soon  spread  to  England,  and 
the  *  British  Chronicle'  for  January  31,  among  the  foreign  n« 
appears ;  '  A  letter  is  handed  about  Paris  said  to  be  written 
the  King  of  Prussia,  hut  it  is  not  well  authenticated.'  Bcffl 
this  notice  appeared,  Hume  told  Rousseau  of  the  letter,  whij 
seems  at  first  to  have  made  very  little  impression  on  him,  as  he 
supposed  it  was  one  of  the  fabrications  of  his  old  enemies  at 
Geneva.  At  last  be  heard  a  rumour  that  it  was  Walpole  who 
had  given  currency  to  it.  Walpole  he  knew  was  a  friend  of 
Hume's.  Upon  that  be  asked  Hume  if  the  rumour  was  tru*; 
but  Hume  parried  the  question,  having  unfortunately  a  roomem 
before  given  him  a  letter  authorizing  Walpole  to  bring  some 
important  papers  belonging  to  Rousseau  from  Paris.  Th 
raised  Rousseau's  suspicions.  Could  Hume  have  been  a 
to  the  cruel  hoax  ;  could  he  be  in  league  with  his  persecutof 
He  had  already  been  surprised  to  find  that  a  son  of  one  of 
bitterest  of  his  enemies  at  Geneva,  the  physician  Tronchin, 
not  only  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Hume  bat 
actually  lodging  with  him,  a  circumstance  which  Hume 
lamely  explained  by  saying  that  the  son  was  not  like  the  father. 
He  then  remembered  that  many  of  his  letters  had  been  opcn«i, 
that  the  newspapers  had  of  late  ceased  to  pay  him  complimentj, 
and  that  he  and  Therese  had  been  treated  with  marked  coldn* 
by  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  house.  He  called  to  mind  ah 
very  extraordinary  incident  which  had  happened  on  the  wav 
from  Paris  to  Calais.  Hume  and  himself  had  occupied 
same  bedroom  at  an  hotel.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  hei 
David  crying  out  in  his  sleep,  not  once  only,  but  several  limi 
and  with  a  vehemence  which  was  quite  frightful :  '  Je  tiens  J.  J< 
Rousseau  !  Jc  tiens  J.  J.  Rousseau  ! '  He  had  endeavoured  b) 
interpret  the  words  as  favourably  as  possible,  and  to  laugh  off, 
next  mornings  the  terr()r  they  had  caused  him  ;  but  there  could 
be  little  doubt  what  they  meant — David  had,  in  the  Eagliili 
phrase,  *  got  him,'  got  him  as  a  hunter  gets  his  prey.  All  this 
was  rankling  in  his  mind  when  be  had  a  last  interview  wi 
Hume  before  setting  out  for  Wooton.  They  had  just  finisl 
supper.     Tberi^se  had  retired  and  Hume  and  he  were  sitting i 

du  bicn,  et  je  vous  en  femi,  r'i  voiis  le  twuvez  bon.    Mnia  si  voua  tous  obstiufl 
rejotter  mon  Becours,  attcndoz-vouu  que  jo  no   le  dirai  k  perfonnf*      Si 
peraistez  Ji  TOTis  cneuser  I'esprit  i«iur  tiDiiver  <lo  noiiveaux  mull  -in*; 

tela  que  voua  voudwz;  jo  euia  roi,  je  puis  vona  en  procii:  dc 

eoabaits;  et,  ce  qui  tiftreine&t  ne  voua  am'vera  |«s  vL»-ii-Tis  «if  >i>a  luucmHiJ'' 
coseerui  di!  voua  i>er6t'ciiter,  quuni  vou»  cessercz  de  uic-ttre  votre  gloire  k  Tit^ 
Totre  bon  anil,  Fbit*™*- 
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silence  before  the  fire.  Daring  supper  both  Therese  and 
himself  hatl  been  perplexed  and  distressed  by  the  way  in  which 
their  host  had  been  fixing  them  alternately  with  his  eyes,  and 
by  the  'diabolical  expression'  in  them.  And  now  that  the 
friends  were  alone  these  stares  were  repeated.  Rousseau  tried 
to  return  them  ;  it  was  impossible  ;  he  quailed  under  them  ;  he 
nearly  fainted.  All  his  suspicions  were  corroborated  ;  but  no — 
he  looked  again — -if  the  glances  were  those  of  a  devil,  the  features 
were  those  of  an  honest  man.  He  was  struck  with  remorse  ; 
he  despised  himself.  He  rushed  forward,  threw  himself  on 
Hume's  neck,  hugged  him  in  ecstasy,  and  with  a  face  bathed  in 
tears  and  a  voice  choked  with  sobs  cried  passionately :  '  Non, 
David  Hume  n'est  pas  un  trahre,  cela  n'est  pas  possible;  et  s'il 
n'eloit  pas  le  meilleur  ties  horames,  il  faudroit  qu'il  en  fut  le 
plus  noir,'  The  scene  must  have  been  suihciently  embarrassing 
to  Hume,  but  he  remained  perfectly  calm,  politely  but  coldly 
•  returned  the  caresses,*  patted  his  hjsterical  friend  several 
times  on  the  back,  exclaiming,  ^  Mom  cher  monsieur  I  Quoi 
done,  mon  cher  monsieur?'  and  without  further  comment 
retired  to  bed.* 

Roussoau,  with  Thrrese,  arrived  at  W'ooton  in  the  third  week 
of  March,  but  in  a  bad  temper  and  with  another  grievance. 
Mr.  Davenport,  wishing  to  save  him  the  expense  of  the  journey, 
OT  rather  to  reduce  it  to  a  trifle,  had,  with  delicate  kindness, 
resorted  to  a  little  stratagem.  He  had  charterctl  a  return  chaise, 
pretending  that  it  was  a  public  convej'-ance  which  happened  by 
good  fortune  to  be  starting  at  the  very  time  Rousseau  was  to 
leave  London,  which  was  on  the  IDih  of  March,  and  to  disguise  his 
charity  the  more  cflectuallv  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  an 
advertisement  inserted  in  a  newspaper  announcing  its  departure. 
Bnt  by  some  means  Rousseau's  suspicitms  were  aroused.  He 
challenged  Hume  on  the  subject,  and  accused  him  of  conniving 
with  Mr.  Davenport  in  insuJling  him.  He  was  not  a  beggar, 
he  would  live  on  no  man's  alms;  nothing,  he  said,  could  have 
given  him  greater  offence.t 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Wooton  he  wrote  to  Hume  two 
most  friendly  Ictier?,  calling  him  his  dear  patron,  and  expressing 
his  gratitude  for  all  he  had  dt>ne  for  him.  But  the  suspiciims 
which  he  had  entertained  of  him   had  not  been  disabused,  and 


•  Of  tliis  al«ur<l  BCene  Roua»Cftu  haa  given  four  foil  ncoounta— iu  a  letter  t<» 

Madamo  df  llmifflers.  in  imo  to  ^raleslitrbcB,  in  tho  long  ouo  to  Hume,  and  in 

!,:_  •i,'...,t    .I0.5   ParticulariUif*  «l<?  In  Vie  i)e  J.  J.  Itouaseuu.'     See  too  Uame'« 

Ai.'couut,'  but  in  a  lotk-r   lo  Dr.  Blair  Hume  attributes  Rouaseau's 

c  ::iply  to  his  aiiDoyunco  aboat  tbe  postcLatee. 

■f  Letter  to  Pejrrou,  October  4th,  17e;0. 
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in  a  letter  to  (rivernois,  dated  only  two  days   after  his  secood 
letter  to  Hume,  he  speaks  of  Flume's  intimacy  with  Tronchins 
son,    of   bis    being;    '  trcs    lie    encore    a    Paris    avec    met  plus 
dangereux  enneinis/  of  the  fart  that  the  newspapers  had  cea$«d 
to    speak    favouralily  of   him,  and    that  his    letters    had   been 
suppressed    and    opened ;    he    shows   in  fact    that    all    his  uU 
grievances,  real  or  imagined,  against  Hume  were  still  ranklii 
A  week  after  his  arrival  at  VVooton  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Daveni 
earnestly  requesting  that   he   would   take   care   that   his  Ictt 
should  not  pass  through  any  other  hands  than  his  own   or  tli< 
of   his    servants,  asking  him  to  keep  this  request  secret, 
adding  that  'some  day  when  we  know  each  other   better  I 
tell  you  more  about  this.*     And  now  an  event  occurred  which 
brought  matters  to  a  climax.      On   the  3rd  of  April  the  forn^J 
letter  was  printed  bath  in  I'rench  and  English  in  the  'St.  JaineJH 
Chronicle,' and  two  days  afterwards  it  appeared  in  translation  I^^ 
the  'British  Chronicle'  and  in  the  'London  Chronicle.'     Rous- 
seau was  furious.      He  wrote   off  at  once  to  the  editor  of  the 
*St.  James's  Chronicle,'  complaining  of  the  insult  done  to  thr 
King  of  Prussia  as  well  as  to  himself,  pointing  out  that  its  inser- 
tion with   Frederick's  name  attached  to  it  was  connivance  with 
forgery,  and  apprising  the  editor  that   it  had  been  fabricated  in 
Paris;   and  he   added:    'Ce  qui    navre  et  dechire  mon  dtbt, 
I'imposteur    a    des    accomplices    en    Angleterre.*       RoasMMt^i 
letter,  with  an  editorial  note  prefixed,  appeared  on  the  10th  ^ 

'  The  imposture  was  a  yery  innocent  one,  and  wo  do  not 
that  many  readers  wero  deceived  by  it ;  we  are  told  that  it  wui_ 
jeu  d'c^rit  by  an  English  gentleman  now  at  Paris,  well  known  in  tS" 
catalogue  of  noblo  authors.*  ■ 

In  the  same  paper  appeared  a  letter  to  Rousseau,  purporting  ^H 
be  written  by  a  Quaker  signing  himself  '  Q.  A.* : —  ^M 

'  Ne  t'effaroucbes  pas  una  bagatelle ;    tu  es  ici  dsam  un  pan  v^ 
liberie ;   la   libcrtc  a  ses   inconvenionccs,  comme  vooa  voyeas :  tJk 
g'emancippe  par  fois  avco  dcf;  caracteres  plus  respectables  que  U 
tienne ; .  .  .  ainsi  tes  termcs  de  "  navro  "  et  "  dechire  "  sont  un  pen  itof 
forts.' 
In  the  impression  for  the  3rd  of  May  be  found  a  defender  :— 

'  Let  me  recommend,'  says  the  writer, '  my  brother  scribblers  to  W 
content   with  teasing  one  another.      The  Philosopher  is  too 
above  us ;  let  tie  leave  him  unmolested  in  his  Derbyshire  retreat, 
may  perhaps  produce  something  which  will  reflect  honour  on 
ooontry  ho  lires  in,  and  to  have  adi;ptcd  a  Bouseeaa  will  be  nst 
«3Uiisc  to  posterity  for  onr  own  dearth  of  literary  merit/ 

*  '  Li-tlrc-s  laiViite;,  piur  StrDokeiaui-Bfonltoa,'  p.  457. 
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Rousseau  was  now  certain  that  his  suspicions  about  Hume 
were  correct:  Hume  was  the  ally  of  Walpole,  who  had 
circulated  the  letter,  of  d'Alembert,  who  had  written  it,"  of  the 
newspaper  editors^  who  had  given  currency  and  prominence  to 
it.  To  Madatne  de  Boulflers,  to  his  cousin  F.  H,  Rousseau,  to 
Peyrou,  to  Malesherbos,  and  to  other  correspondents  he  pours 
out  his  grievances  about  his  perfidious  friend.f  He  regarded 
Walpole,  he  said,  as  the  secret  agent  of  three  or  four  men  who 
had  formed  a  plot  against  him,  a  plot  which  he  could  not 
comprehend,  *  mais  dont  je  vois  et  sens  Texecution  successive 
de  jour  en  jour.'  These  men  were  Hume,  d*Alembert,  Voltaire, 
and  Tronchin.  At  this  time,  too,  another  insertion  in  the 
English  newspapers,  for  which  he  considered  Hume  rcspon- 
sib|e,j;  added  greatly  to  his  irritation.  Ever  since  the  con- 
trorersy  about  the  theatrical  performances  at  Geneva,  Voltaire 
had  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  hostility.  *La  Guerre 
Civile  de  Geneve  '  and  '  L'lngcno  '  indeed  were  still  to  come,  and 
Voltaire's  authorship  of  '  Les  Sentiments  des  Citoyens  '  Rousseau 
never  seems  to  have  suspected  ;  but  in  17G1  appeared  under  the 
name  of  the  Marquis  de  Ximenes  the  *  Lettres  sur  La  Nouvelle 
Helo'ise,'  and  in  17G6  the  cruel  and  rancorous  '  Lettre  au 
Oocteur  Pansophe.'§  Almost  as  soon  as  this  letter  was  pub- 
lished the  severest  passages  in  it  were  translated,  and  according 
to  Rousseau  aggravated  in  the  translation,  and  printed  in 
*  Lloyd's  Evening  News.'  About  the  same  time  (April  12lh) 
the  *  London  Chronicle'  printed  a  translation  of  a  very  severe 
letter  of  Voltaire  to  him,  occasioned  by  a  protest  made  against 
Rousseau's  excommunication  by  the  Council  of  Geneva,  on  the 
ground  that  the  partisans  of  Voltaire  and  d'Alcmbert  had 
unfairly  influenced  the  Council.  Next  appeared  two  malicious 
notices,  one  attributing  his  favourable  reception  at  Paris  to  the 


•  'J*y  ncunnois  k  rinstimt  le  etylo  da  M.  d'Alembort  .  .  .  mon  enneiui 
d'autaat  plaa  dungercux  qu'il  a  Boiu  de  cacher  sa  Ijuine.'  He  had  not  seen  tlio 
aotice  in  the  '  St.  Jftmes's  Chronicle '  iip[iftrently,  or  perhaps  he  did  not  underetand 
the  allusion  to  the  *  Catulogiio  of  Royul  aud  Nohlc  Authors.'  He  nflemorde  aaid 
in  his  letter  to  Hurae  th;it  it  matttied  little  whether  it  waa  d'Alembert's  com- 
position or  thnt  of  his  prftf-nom  Walpole. 

f  {>ee  hi*  oorrc3|K»uu«.iice  hftwet-n  April  llth  and  May  22nd,  cntnpared  with  his 
Ictt«r  to  Hiinu-  <ln[M  .July  HMh. 

J  Letter  to  Ilimu-,  July  lutli,  176G. 

§  The  authorship  of  thi«  Voltaire  repeatedly  denied,  hut  Dwroix,  the  cvd- 
labur.^it»:ir  of  Cn^mdorcet,  hud  no  doubt  thiit  Yoltaire  wrote  it,  and  B(.'Uchot  did  not 
»cru[df  to  iur-i-rt  it  in  his  edition  of  Voltiiire's  works.  InturQul  evidence  Biireiy 
proTeu  conclusively  tlint,  if  Voltaire  did  n<it  write  the  whole,  ho  hnd  at  least  a 
hand  in  it:  hie  own  deniftl,  it  m  needleeu  to  nay,  goes  for  notliing.     In  a  letter 


dftt»-*d  Nnvembor  17(".t?  he  has  the  itapuddiioe  to  say:   'II  pretend  que  \&  lui  ai 

this  after 

respect 


ecrit,  etc. — inoi,  qui  ne  lui  si  pivs  ecrit  depnis  environ  ncuf  aus';  tind  this  after 
the  '  Sentiments '  nod  the  '  Lettres  aur  La  Nouvelle  Uc'loi'se ! ' 
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respect  felt  for  Hume,  and  describing  him  as  the  son 
musiciEin,  which  appears  to  have  particularly  annoyed  hira, 
and  the  other  taunting  him  with  '  opening  his  door 
the  rich  and  closing  it  to  the  poor,'  and  with  *  coldness  to 
relations,'  Both  of  these  libels,  for  so  he  described  thein, 
attributed  confidently  to  Hume,*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Rousseau  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  Hume  had  had  any 
hand  in  these  publications  he  was  perfectly  right  when  be 
spoke  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Press  towards  him.  T 
newspapers  and  magazines,  it  is  needless  to  say,  had  filled  tbi 
columns  with  all  this,  not  because  there  was  any  animus  agai 
him,  but  simply  because  as  gossip  was  busy  with  his  n 
copy  retailing  <<r  adding  to  such  gossip  was  acceptable. 

Aleanwhile  Hume,  quite  unconscious  of  what  was  fermenti 
at  Wooton,    had   been   urging   on   the  pension,   when  Genera 
Conway  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  which  he  had  received  frai 
Rousseau.     This   letter  is   not  extant,  and   We   only   know 
purport  by  a  letter  from  Hume  to  Rousseau,  dated   May  17tl 
and    printed    by    Slreckeisen-Moultou,    telling    Rousseau   h 
greatly  both  he  himself  and  General  Conway  had  been  coacero 
at  his  refusal  of  the  pension.     To  Hume  Rousseau  made  no  repl 
but  he  wrote  to  General  Conway.     He  was  deeply  touched, 
said,  with  the  favours  with  which  it  had  pleased  his  Alajestv 
honour  him,  and  widi  the  kind  services  of  Conway.      He  wouli 
not  refuse  the  pension.    So  far  from  rejecting  the  benefits  of  t! 
ICing  through  the  pride  which  had  been  imputed   to  him, 
pride  would  be  in  pluming  himself  on  them  j  and  the  only  thi 
that  pained  him  was  that  be  could  not  honour  himself  as  rou 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  he  could  do  in  his  own.     Let  tbi 
honours  be  deferred — deferred  for  happier  times — and  it  wouli! 
then  be  seen  that  he  had  only  deferred  availing  himself  of  thenj 
that   he   might  endeavour   to    make  himself  worthier  of  ihei 
reception.     This  was    very    naturally    interpreted    as    meanl 
that   he  would    not    accept   the    pension    unless    it   was    m 
public.     Conway  was  unwilling  to   approach   the    King  agaH 
on  the  subject;   Hume,  however,  persuaded  him  to  give  wa; 
and  got  the  Duke  of   Richmond   also   to  exert   his  influeO' 
But  there  was  one  thing  which  they  could  not  do,  and  th&t 
to    submit    the    King    to    the    indignity    of    a    second    refn 
Accordingly,  although  he  had  received  no  answer  to  his  form 
letter,  Hume  wrote  again  to  Rousseau,  telling  him  what  he 

*  These  piex»»  Hunie  Imil   never  even  read :    boo  the  *  Succinct  ArcooDt*] 
They  were  vrittcn  by  <jibt>on'ri  fhuod,  Ueyverdiui,  &«  ho  ahurwmtls  «ekso»<j 
ledgetl  to  Home,  begging  Uim  to  publish  the  fact.     Hume's  ^Privata  Cti 
upoadcQce,'  p.  23U. 

(laor, 
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1(1  asking  him  to  say  positively  whether  ht>  would 
the  pension  if  it  were  publicly  granted  him.  Then  the 
burst.  A  week  after  came  the  answer :  '  I  believed  that 
mce,  interpreted  by  jour  conscience,  would  have  said 
I— bat  as  you  will  not  listen  to  it  I  will  speak.  I 
fou  and  you  do  not  know  it/  He  then  went  on  to 
t  he  had  told  him  before  that  if  he  was  not  the  best 
1  he  was  the  worst,  that  he  would  have  no  further 
arse  with  him,  and  would  accept  nothing  of  which 
s  the  instrument.  He  concluded  by  bidding  adieu 
a  for  ever.  Hume  was  as  indignant  as  he  was 
led.  He  replied  at  once,  with  a  passionate  vehemence 
]usual  with  him  and  perbapa  without  precedent  in  his 
|knanding  an  explanation:    '  Vou  owe  this  to  me;  you 

to  truth  and    honour  and   justice,,  and    to    everything 

1  sacred    among   men.     Tell    me    what    has    given    you 

;  tell  me  of  what  I  am  accused.     Tell  me  the  man  who 

1  me.'  And  Rousseau  told  him.  What  he  told  him  has 
.1  ready  related.  The  key  in  the  letter  Is  afforded  by  a 
idmission  at  the  beginiiinp,  '  I  know  only  what  I  feel ' 

2  sais  que  ce  que  je  sens ').  Locke  has  remarked  that 
fcrence  between  the  reasoning  of  a  madman  and  that  of  a 
f  that  a  fool  reasons  incorrectly  on  correct  premisses  and 

Dadman  reasons  correcliv  on  absurd  premisses.     This  is 

Ikt  Rousseau  does  here.    A  diseased  imagination  furnishes 

ith  his  data,  but   his   logic   is  flawless,  bis    conclusion 

)le.     We  know  as  a   matter  of  fact  that  Hume,  so  far 

iving  any  part  in  the  concoction   of  the  forged    letter, 

lothing  about  it  till  it  was  in  circulation  ;  that  so  far  from 

responsible  for  the  so-called  libels  in  the  English  press, 

fer  at  any  time  wrote  or  connived   at  a  line  which  could 

P  Rousseau's    feelings,  much    less  cast  discredit  on  him. 

Bw  that  he  was  noi  in  league  with  Rousseau's  enemies ; 

tth  Voltaire  and  Dr.  Tronchin  he  had  no  relations  at  all, 

his  intimacy  with  Walpole  and  d'Alembert  was  without 

jerence  to  Rousseau  ;  that  if  he  did  not  suppress  the  '  libels  * 

I  friend   it    was   because   he    could  not ;    and    that  if  he 

Ik  explain  his  conduct  tu  Rousseau  it  was  because  he  was 

that  there  was  anything  toe.\pIain.     On  the  other  hand, 

to  Rousseau  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 

acting  as  he  did  he  did  not  act  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

n  be  little  doubt  that  be  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 

alleged  ;  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  he  bad  no 

y  motive  for  his  conduct.     Madame  de  Boufllers  said 

ith  perfect  justice  :  '  Ne  croyez  pas  qu'il  soit  coupable 

88» — No.  370.  2  D  d'artifice, 
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d^artifice,  nl  de  mensonge,  qu*il  solt  un  imposteur  ni  un  scelent 
Sa  colere  n'est  pas  fondee,  mais  elle  est  reelle.' 

When  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  course  he  took,  t|^| 
monstrous  injustice  done  to  his  benefactor,  the  crimina.1  ingrs^B 
tude  devolving  on  himself,  it  is  really  provoking  to  find  in  his 
narrative  all  the  indications  of  conscientious  truthfalnen. 
There  is  not,  it  is  true,  an  incident  which  he  does  not  miireail 
and  pervert,  but  there  is  not  an  incident  which  is  not  accuratfir 
stated  :  his  facts  may  be  practically  fictions,  but  his  fictions  are 
substantially  facts.  He  never  resorts  to  falsehood,  or  even  to 
deliberate  sophistry.  Every  line  of  the  letter  has  the  impms 
of  sincerity,  but  it  is  the  sincerity,  the  terrible  sincerity,  of 
monomania.  ^m 

Hume  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  letter  was  intended  ra^| 
publication^  and  would  be  all  over  Europe  in  a  few  weeks.  He  ' 
might  be  forgiven  for  being  indignant  and  excused  for  being 
perplexed,  and  his  correspondence  at  this  time  shows  that  be 
was  both.  He  wrote  a  very  weak  letter  to  Rousseau,  com- 
plaining that  Rousseau  had  misrepresented  the  *  tender  scene' 
between  them  on  the  night  before  the  departure  for  Wooton, 
explained  that  the  alleged  diabolical  expression  in  his  eyes  hsd 
simply  arisen  from  a  fixed  look  or  stare  which  was  iisual  with 
him  when  absent  in  thought,  denied  that  the  scene  between 
them  had  reference  to  anything  else  than  the  post-chaise 
grievance,  and,  declining  to  enter  into  any  further  details,  con- 
cluded with  reminding  his  former  friend  of  the  services  he 
had  done  him  in  endeavouring  to  procure  hint  a  pension,  sod 
with  bidding  adieu  to  him  for  ever.  But  in  a  letter  to  D( 
Blair  his  wrath  flamed  out^  and  we  find  him  describing  btf 
ungrateful  protig^  as  *  the  blackest  and  most  atrocious  vilUi 
that  now  exists  in  the  world,'  adding  that  he  was  heartili 
ashamed  of  everything  that  he  had  ever  written  in  his  favour. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  both  he  and  Rousseau  relieved  the 
feelings  by  giving  their  version  of  the  affair  to  their  commc 
friends,  but  it  soon  became  public  property.     A  notice  of  tli 
quarrel   appeared  early   in    August  in  *  The  Brussels  Gazett 
and  this  was  copied   with   further  particulars  into  the  Engli 
papers    and    magazines.     At     first    no    one    could    make 
or    tail    of    the    affair,  and    sheer    perplexity    held    opinion  in 
suspense.      But   it    was    nnt    long    belore  very   decided  vir»» 
began    to    be    taken,    and     parties    to    form    themselves,      lo 
London    and    Paris    nothing     else    was     talked    about,    sod 
Hume   scarcely   exaggerated   when    he    said    that  if  the  Kip^ 
of   England    had    declared    war    against    the    King  of  Friuict 
it   could  not  have  been  more  suddenly  the   subject  of  courf-r- 

tttioo- 
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ktion.  *  La  rupture  de  M.  Hume  et  de  Jeaa  Jacques  a  fait  un 
pruit  terrible  ici,'  wrote  Madame  Riccoboni  to  Garrick.  Hume 
lad  threatened,  and  now  determined,  to  publish  a  full  account 
If  the  whole  matter.  But  his  friends  strong^ly  dissuaded  him 
Ifono  doing  so,  Lord  Keith  and  Madame  de  Boufflers  out  of  con- 
tideration  for  Rousseau,  as  well  as  for  himself,  Horace  Walpole 
Id  prevent  ridicule,  Adam  Smith  from  prudential  motives  which 
well  explained : — 

*  To  write  against  him  is,'  he  said,  *  yon  may  depend  upon  it,  th* 
sry  thing  he  wishes  you   to  do.     He  ia  iu  danger  of  falling  into 
sciirity  in  England,  and  ho  hopes  to  make  himself  coDBidcrable 
provoking  an   illuatrious   adversary.       Ho    will    have  a   great 
ty ;  the  Church,  the  Whig*,  the  Jacobites,  the  whole  wise  English 
tion,  who  will  love  to  mortify  a  Scotchman,  and  to  applaud  a  man 
)o  has  refused  a  pension  from  the  King.' 

Adam  Smith  was  then  in  Paris,  and  the  advice  he  gave  was 
advice  of  most  of  Hume's  French  friends,  the  Baron 
t'Holbach,  Turgot,  Madame  Riccoboni,  Mademoiselle  Riane- 
lourt  and  many  others.  But  by  the  end  of  July  opinions 
Hianged.  At  a  general  meeting  of  Hume's  literary  friends  in 
raris,  convened  by  d'Alembert,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
nat  he  ought  to  justify  himself  by  publishing  a  full  narrative. 

r  *  I  find,'  wrote  Baron  d'Holbacli,  ♦  that  most  of  those  who   are 

bterestcd  in  you  are  of  opinion  that   you  cannot  dispense  with  a 

JIndication  ;  it  has  become  necessary,  because  of  the  great  number  of 

mrtisans,  of  fanatical  partisans,  which  Bonsseau  has  throughout  all 

Curope,  and   especially  here;   even  now  they  are   inalcing  capital 

mt  of  your   silence,  and   .saying   that   it  is  strange   that   accusa- 

bna  so  grave  as  you  bring  against  Bousscau  should  be  brought 

[painst  anyone  without  proof.     xVnd  so  I  am  obliged  to  depart  from 

ly  pacific  counsels.' 

I  The  truth  is  that  Rousseau,  the  tone  of  whose  correspondence 
Id  this  subject  was  that  of  the  very  sublimity  of  outraged 
jnocence,  had  been  writing  in  all  directions  to  the  effect  that 
lame  dared  not  publish  the  indictment  against  him,  and  the 
roofs  on  which  it  was  based.  But  what  had  perhaps  the  most 
reight  in  inducing  Hume  to  take  the  step  be  did  was  Rousseau's 
jreatened  appeal  to  posterity.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
rriting  his  '  Confessions,'  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  tell 
Je  story  which  Hume  had  not  the  courage  and  honesty  to  tell. 
Inme  naturally  shrank  fr4)m  allowing'  his  reputation  to  be  at 
ie  mercy  of  the  most  plausible  and  most  eloquent  madman 
bo  ever  lived.  If  it  was  to  be  gibbeted,  it  should  at  least  be 
bbeted  to  the  disgrace  of  the  gibbcter.     But  be  held  back  to 
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the  very  last.  Finally  the  documents  were  collected  and 
forwarded  to  Paris,  and  their  publication  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  bis  friends.  After  some  hesitation  tbej  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Suard,  the  author  of  the  *  Melanges 
de  Litterature,'  who,  with  the  assistance  of  d'Alembert,  arranged, 
edited,  and  translated  them  where  necessary  into  Frea( 
publishing:  them  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  So  out  catnei 
'  Expose  Succinct  de  la  Contestation  qui  s'est  elevee  ent 
M.  Hume  et  M.  Rousseau,  avec  les  pieces  justificatives-'  Ti 
was  in  October.  Early  in  November  appeared  an  Engli^ 
translation,  superintended  by  Hume  himself,  *  A  concise 
genuine  Account  of  the  Dispute  between  Mr.  Hume 
M.  Rousseau^  translated  from  the  French,  with  the  Letters  ths? 
passed  between  them  during  their  Controvers}.'  No  one  wbq_ 
reads  the  *  Account '  can  doubt  that  Hume  acted. wisely  in  takil 
this  step,  though  he  afterwards  regretted  it.  The  tone 
perhaps  a  little  too  acrimonious,  but  as  nothing  is  asserted 
without  documentary  proof,  and  testimony  the  truth  of  which 
is  self-evident,  and  as  Rousseau's  monstrous  assumptions  sod 
deductions,  and  Hume's  entire  innocence  of  what  had  been 
imputed  to  bim  come  out  as  clear  as  fire  in  darkness,  acrimoaj 
is,  we  feel,  considering  what  was  involved,  perfectly  excusable. 
Hume  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  He  lays  no 
undue  stress  on  his  unwearied  and  immense  kindness  to  Rous- 
seau, on  his  patience  and  forbearance  under  most  trying  proM^H 
cation,  or  on  the  many  services  he  had  done  him.  He  alwa|^^ 
expresses  himself  with  measure  and  propriety.  With  the  purelj 
impartial  reader  the  prevailing  sentiment  towards  Rousseau  wil 
be  rather  pity  than  indignation,  the  narrative  showing  so 
mistakably  that  it  is  recording  the  conduct  of  a  man  in  frenzy* 

Public    curiosity   was    so    great  that  there    was    scarcely 
important  newspaper  or  magazine   which  did   not   publish  the 
*  Account '  in  instalments.     Thus  for  two  days,  the  15th  and  Nth 
of  November,   it  occupied  four  columns  in    the    *  St,  Jamet'i 
Chronicle,'  nearly  the  whole  paper.     The  greater  part  of  it  w«s 
printed  also  in  the  '  London  Chronicle '  between  November  the 
15th  and  25th.     Next  it   appeared  in  the  *  London  Magazine" 
the    *  Gentleman's    Magazine,'    and    the    *  Monthly    Revim 
Ingratitude  is  perhaps  the  only  vice  which  has  never  fonnd 
apologist,   and  sympathy  with   Hume  as  well  as  indignatio 
against  Rousseau  were  all  but  universal.     In  Paris  and  Londo 
there  were  scarcely  two  opinions.     '  You  can't  conceive,'  wroft 
Robert  Wood,*  '  how  much  you  are  put  in  the  right  and  RousiMB 
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in  the  wrong  by  every  creature  here.'  The  general  opinion  was 
that  Rousseau  was  mad,  or,  as  JVIadame  Riccoboni  bluntly  put 
it,  *  Rousseau  est  fou ;  le  succes  de  ses  oeuvres  a  derange  sa 
tete.'  Hume  was  overwhelmed  with  letters  of  condolence  and 
congratulation,  and  among  them  one  from  Ferney,  in  which 
Voltaire  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  own  sentiments  on 
*  le  plus  meehant  coquin  qui  ait  jamais  desbonore  la  lilterature.'  * 
Hume's  pamphlet  led  to  the  publication  of  another  by  Horace 
Walpole.  But  '  A  Narrative  of  what  passed  relative  to  the 
Quarrel  of  Mr.  David  Hume  and  J.  J.  Rousseau,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Horace  \V  alpole  was  concerned  in  it,'  beyond  heaping 
forther  abuse  on  Rousseau,  and  illustrating  VValpoIe's  horror 
of  being  mixed  up  with  men  of  letters,  is  of  little  interest-  If 
Rousseau's  conduct  was  generally  reprobated,  be  was  not 
without  supporters.  His  countryman,  Fuseli,  rushed  into  the 
arena  with  a  wild  and  iil-written  pamphlet,  defending  him 
against  what  he  describes  as  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Hume  and 
Monsieur  Voltaire,t  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Churcb, 
a  man  of  some  distinction  in  liberal  circles,  Dr.  Ralph 
Heathcote,  appeared  also,  though  with  some  reserve,  as  his 
apologist.^  In  France  the  pamphlets  elicited  by  the  controversy 
were  very  numerous,  not  merely  because  of  the  interest  taken 
in  Rousseau  personally,  but  because  of  the  different  questions 
and  issues  involved  in  his  disgrace  or  vindication. §  iNor  was 
be  without  supporters  in  the  popular  press.  A  letter  in  the  '  St. 
James's  Chronicle  '  for  November  the  27th,  signed  *  An  Orthodox 
Hospitable  Old  Englishman,'  speaks  very  severely  of  Horace 
Walpole's  conduct,  concluding  with — 

*  M.  Ilou!»ean  is  a  poreecuted  and  an  uufurtuaato  stranger. 
I  neither  know  him  nor  Haaie,  nor  Horace  Walpole,  but  buoiauity 
obliges  me  to  wish  that  poor  llousseau  ntay  not  be  made  uneasy 
here,  bat  left  in  as  much  peace  as  poBsiblo.' 

Two  other  correspondents  in  December  also  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  Rousseau.  One  says  he  was  much  concerned  to 
consider  Rousseau's  condition ;  the  unhappy  philosopher  had 
come  into  this  country  to  avoid  the  malevolence  he  had  met 
with  in  his  own,  only  to  meet  with  abuse  and  reproaches,  and 

•  See  the  letter  to  Hume,  October  24tli,  17GQ,  and  the  loiter  to  Daruftville, 
dated  November  'Jrd,  ITGU. 

t  *  A  Defcnw  of  M.  BouBseau  agnitut  the  aeperBioos  of  5Ir.  Hume,  Monsieur 
Voltaire,  aud  tUeir  As^ocinteH,'  loni;  ixtroctii  from  which  appcare^d  diiriug 
November,  both  in  the  '  St.  Jame«'a  Clironielc '  and  in  the  '  London  Chrotiicle.' 

X  A  *  Letter  Ui  the  Ilououmble  Homoe  Walpole  concerning  the  Dispute  between 
Mr.  Hume  and  M.  Rotiasi-iiu.' 

'  The  most  powerful  pamphlet  ou  hi»  side  was  *  Precis  pour  M.  Jean  Jacquea 
•«eau,  en  ri'poDse  ^  1' Expose  euccinct  do  M.  Hume.'    It  was  aaonymoos. 
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abuse  and   reproaches  which  he  (the  writer)  must  take   leave 
to  «ay  were  not  worthy  o£  English  gentlemen.*      In  the  Po«t?i 
Corner  of  the  lame  paper  t  a  contributor  breaks  out  into 
following-  exhortation : 

'  Eousseau,  be  firm !  though  malice,  like  Voltaire^ 
And  Biiperstitious  pride,  like  d'Alembert, 
Though  mad  prosuinption  Walpole's  form  asenme, 
And  baso-borD  treachery  appear  like  Hmne, 
Yet  droop  not  thou ;  these  spectres  gathering  ronnd^ 
These  night-drawn  pbautoms,  want  the  power  to  wound. 
Fair  ti'uth  shall  cha&e  th'  unreal  forms  away, 
And  reason's  piercing  beams  restore  the  day ; 
Britain  shall  Buatch  the  exilo  to  her  breast, 
Aud  conscious  virtue  soothe  his  Boul  to  rest/ 

In  the  following  number,  however,  appears  a  parody  oft! 
lines,  reversing  their  sense  and  converting  them  into  a  satire 
their  subject.     The  press,  speaking  generally,  was,  as  might 
supposed,     anything    but     favourable    to    him ;     and     anot 
correspondent   in  the   same  paper^  who  has,  however,  as  lit 
sympathy  with  Hume  as  with  Rousseau,  observes  that  there 
nothing  surprising  in  their  quarrel,  for  they  were  both  *dei! 
and  infidels,'  and  what  but  feuds  between  such  people  could  be 
expected  ?     Nor  were  the  wits  silent.     A  ludicrous  travesty 
the  indictment  against  Hume  went  the  round   of  some  of 
periodicals.     A    facetious  artist  depicted  Rousseau  as  a  \a 
newly-caught  in  the  woods,  and  Hume  caressing  and  offer: 
him  some  oats,  which   he  angrily  refuses,  while  Voltaire  ai 
d'Alembert  are  whipping  him   up  behind,  and  Horace  Wal 
making   him   horns  of  papier  vtdcfui      A  very  sensible  coi 
spondent    in    the    '  London    Chronicle,'    lamenting    that    thi 
should  be  such  dissensions  between  men  who  might  with  nn 
propriety  be  advancing  each  other's   interests  and  reputatji 
recommends,   he  says,  to   their  serious  consideration  a  rem 
of  their  witty  friend  the  Abbe  Troublet : — 

'  Je  me  trouvai  un  jour  dans  uue  compagnie  assez  nombreuse,  oil 
etaient  deux  hcaux  ospri  ts  ct  deux  hommes  tres  richea.  Je  dis  sm 
premiers  qui  s'attaquaient  Tun  I'autre :  "  Voyez  un  peu  oomme  1« 
deux  messieurs  meuagt^nt,  se  dattcnt,  se  respectent,  bel  cxeju, 
suiyre  ;  ils  ne  donncut  point  do  scenes  aux  gueux ;  u'en  dunuez 
aux  sots." ' 

Meanwhile  Rousseau's  name  was  being  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  in  another  capacity.     His  'Devin  de  Vill*?^' 


pleU 
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*  See  tbe  letters,  'St.  Joiuea's  Chronicle,'  DeceiuK-r  11th  and  DiMVinb*!  W 
t  December  Uth. 
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was  translated  and  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the 
21st  of  November,  and  appears  from  the  notices  in  the 
newspapers  to  have  been  very  popular. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Rousseau  at  Wooton.  He  made 
no  reply  whatever  to  Hume's  pamphlet,  but  he  kept  circu- 
lating industriously  his  version  of  the  affair,  in  letters  to 
Lord  Keith,  to  Guy,  the  bookseller,  to  Ray,  to  Peyrou,  to 
Madame  de  Boufllers,  to  d'lvernois,  to  all  in  fact  who  he 
thought  would  give  currency  to  what  he  wrote,  in  London, 
Paris,  fierlin,  and  Geneva.  The  burden  of  these  letters,  both 
before  the  appearance  of  Hume's  pamphlet  and  afterwards,  is 
the  same.  The  sole  course  open  to  him  is  to  possess  his  soul 
in  patience,  to  endure,  to  submit.  The  league  which  had  been 
formed  against  him  was  too  powerful,  too  skilful,  too  zealous, 
had  too  much  credit  with  the  public,  for  one  who  bad  nothing 
else  to  rely  on  but  truth,  to  resist.  To  cut  off  the  heads  of  that 
hydra  would  only  lie  to  multiply  them.  The  refutation  of  one 
of  their  calumnies  would  only  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
twenty  others  crueller  still.  Let  Hume  triumph  in  his  infamy, 
let  him  bruit  abroad  what  slanders  he  pleases  ;  *■  he  has  filled 
England,  France,  the  newspapers,  all  Europe  with  cries  for 
Trbicb  I  have  no  response,  and  with  calumnies  of  which  I 
should  deem  myself  worthy  if  I  deigned  to  repel  them.'  The 
one  consolation  to  him  is  that  Hume  had  at  last  been  unmasked, 
and  that  what  had  long;  been  mulRed  in  darkness  had  come  into 
the  light  of  day.  When  Hume's  'Account*  and  the  anonymous 
reply  to  it  from  Paris — tlie  *  Frticis  pour  M.  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau ' — were  sent  to  him  he  expressed  the  utmost  in- 
difTerence : 

•  I  admire,'  ho  wrote,  '  the  courage  of  the  author  of  that  work,  and 
above  all  their  allowing  it  to  hi:  circulated  in  London.  For  the  rest 
they  can  do  and  say  in  my  favour  just  what  they  pleas© ;  for  myself 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  Hume,  except  that  I  find  him  too 
instdtiug  for  a  good  man,  and  too  passionate  for  a  philosopher.' 

At  VVooton  he  could  enjoy  to  his  heart's  content  the  solitude 
which  he  so  much  affected.  As  neither  he  nor  Therose  could 
speak  or  understand  any  English,  they  could  hold  no  com- 
munication with  the  housekeeper  or  with  the  servants ;  and 
this,  he  sjiid — very  ungratefully,  ft»r  he  acknowledges  that  their 
courteous  attentions  were  so  studious  as  to  be  almost  oppressive 
— afforded  him  the  greatest  satisfaction.  But  it  had  its  incon- 
veniences, and  a  misunderstanding  between  Thercse  and  the 
venerable  housekeeper  about  a  kettle  and  some  cinders  might 
have  led  to  serious  consequences.     Shortly  after  his  arrival  the 
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clerg}nii.in  of  the  place  called  on  him,  but  as  he  would  only! 
in  French  and  the  clergyman  would  only  speak  English,  the  int 
view  began  and  ended  almost  without  the  exchange  of  a  wor 
At  a  second  interview  they  got  on  better,  and  the  reverend  gent 
man,  it  appears,  took  a  great  fancy  to  him.     His  only  amusement 
was  botanizing  and  indulging  in  solitary  rambles  in  the  wocxli 
and   among  the  rocks.     But  be  was  not  happy  ;   bis  nights,  lie 
said,  were   cruel ;  he  could  not   sleep  :   bis  body  suffered  evi*n 
more  than  his  heart,  and  melancholy  thoughts  were  his  constant 
companions.     In  April,  Lord  Strafford  invited  bim  tu  his  t< 
in  \orkahire;  but  fifteen  leagues,  be  replied,  were  too  fur  forj 
pedestrian  who  was  hard  upon  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  carria 
was  not  to  his  taste.     As  the  year  wore  on  he   became,  it 
more  contented,  more  sociable.    Mr.  Bernard  Granville,  whol 
a  beautiful   place  some  few   miles    off  at    Calwicb^  made 
acquaintance,  and  a  very  pleasant  intimacy  ensued.     At  Calwi 
Rousseau  stayed  some  days^  and  was  introduced  to  the  Duchc 
of  Portland,  who  joined  him  on  a  botanical  excursion  on 
Peak,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  on  the  ch: 
of  botany.     He   was  also    introduced   to  the   fascinating  Alid 
Dewcs,  who  insisted  on  becoming  his  physician.     Mrs.  Delaai 
Mr,  Granville's   sister,    became  quite  alarmed  when   she 
ceived  the  favourable  impression  which  Rousseau  was  makic 
on  her  circle,  and  more  especially  when  she  heard  that  Latlr 
Kildarc,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  said  tba 
she  would  '  offer  Rousseau  an  elegant  retreat  if  he  would  educ 
her  children.'     But  for  all  that  she  did  not  scruple  to  hold 
*  The  Rousseau,'  as  she  called  him,  as  one  of  the  inducements  1 
tempt  Lady  Andover  to  visit  Calwich.     He  was  now  enga£ 
in  writing  his  •  Confessions.'     At  what  time  he  began  them 
have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  his  earliest  reference  to  them  is: 
a  letter  to  Peyrou  dated  June  Slst  of  this  year  (1766),  and 
tells  Lord  Keith  in  July  that  they  were  bis  amusement  on  rainv 
days.      So  passed  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  if  the  sufTerioMd 
which  his  enemies,  or  rather  his  own  diseased  mind,  inHict^l 
on  him  were,  as  they  no  doubt  were,  severe,  be  bad  apparently 
much  to  solace  him. 

Traditions  of  Rousseau  long  lingered  at  Wooton.  As  laieti 
1840  William  Howitt  found  two  of  the  villagers  who  perfecUr 
remembered  him  and  Therese,  under  names  curiously  pervext«l 
into  Ross  Hall  and  Madam  Zell.  One,  a  very  old  lady,  Ic 
bow  she  and  her  brother  used  to  meet  him,  on  their  way 
school,  poring  on  the  park  wall  for  mosses,  or  prying  in  loi 
lonely  nook  for  plants,  clad  in  a  long  gown  and  belt,  on 
head  a  black  velvet  cap  with  gold  tassels  and  a  pendent  I 
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and  how  frightened  they  used  to  be  at  the  outlandish  figure, 
the  more  terrible  to  them  because  of  his  taciturnity.  Two 
of  his  caps  and  a  pipe  which  belonged  to  him  were  long 
preserved  in  the  village.  Both  of  Howitt's  informants  spoke  of 
his  and  Thcresc's  kindness  to  the  poor,  adding  that  it  was 
popularly  supposed  that  he  was  some  king  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  dominions,  and  also  that  he  held  communion  with 
supernatural  beings.  Local  tradition  still  points  to  some 
mezereons  among  the  rocks  which  arc  said  to  have  sprung  Irom 
seeds  sown  by  him,  and  a  grotto  near  Wooton  Hall  is  slill 
known  as  Rousseau's  Cave. 

But  Rousseau's  host  at  VV^ooton  was  tn  fare  as  his  host  at 
London  had  fared  before  him,  though  happily  without  having 
any  crimes  imputed  to  him.  Up  to  December  his  relations  wilh 
bis  patron  had  been  most  friendly-  His  letters  to  him  and  his 
references  to  him  in  his  other  correspondence  are  in  the  highest 
degree  complimentary  and  even  affectionate.  He  is  a  '  tres 
galant  homrae,  plcin  d'uttention  ct  de  soins  ' — his  kindnesses 
bad  only  been  equalled  by  the  delicacy  with  which  they  had 
been  conferred — *se»  attentions  seules  m'empechent  d'oublier 
que  je  suis  dans  la  maison  <rautrui.'  And  indeed  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Davenport  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a  true 
English  gentleman,  the  sout  of  courtesy,  liberality,  kindliness. 
But  he  had  neglected  to  answer  some  questions  which  Rousseau 
had  asked  him.  What  they  were  does  not  appear;  they  seem  to 
have  had  reference  to  some  impertinences  on  the  part  of  the 
servants.  Then  and  instantly  the  scene  changed.  A  furious 
letter  from  Rousseau,  demanding  to  know  on  what  footing  he 
stood  at  Wooton,  and  threatening  that  if  he  was  not  informed 
immediately  he  should  leave  the  house,  was  the  result.  And 
the  letter  was  the  more  offensive  as  it  reminded  his  host  that  he 
had  not  sought  his  hospitality — it  had  been  practically  forced  on 
him.  Mr.  Davenport  appears  to  have  sent  a  satisfactory  reply, 
for  the  storm  blew  over,  and  the  spring  of  1767  found  him  still 
at  Wooton  on  good  terms  with  his  host,  and  in  love  with  an 
idle  and  contemplative  life,  which  became  each  day  more 
delicious  to  him."  In  March,  much  to  the  surprise  of  General 
Conway,  he  applied  through  Mr.  Davenport  for  the  pension 
which  he  reminded  him  had  been  promised.  The  result  is 
greatly  to  Hume's  credit,  for  the  application  which  it  was 
now  necessary  to  make  to  the  King  depended  on  his  decision. 
The  King,  after  what  had  passed,  was  not  disposed  to  regard 
Kottsscau    with    much  favour,   but    as   the   pension    had    been 
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Rousseau  stayed  some  ii 
of  Portland,   who  jnhu 
Peak,  and  to  whom  I 
of  botany.     He   wns 

Bewes,  who  insisted 

Mr-   Granville's 

ceived  the  favou, 

on  her  circle,  and   ; 

Kildare,  the  dauel  ' 

she  would  *  offer 

her  children/     i 

*  The  Rousseau/ 

tempt  Lady  An*' 

in  writing  his  *  < 

have  no  me.i 

a  letter  to   I ' 

tells  Lord  K. 
days.      So  J)  i 


which  bis 
on  him 
much  to 
Trad  it 
1840  VV) 

Jrememhf 

[into  n 

I  how 
schoi  I 
lonel 
bead 


ujd   Roiuseau,  Utile 

ired  enemy,  ciunc- 

fie  writes  to  Conwiy, 

It    (ju'honorable  (jsd 

.  des  jours  de'sonn»i( 

March.     On  the  2od^ 

lin  which  shows  onmi? 

.   an<l   from  this  aoaieoi 

-i^^nabJe  from   insanity,  mi 

»o«.      It  seems    that  \ 

t»i  fallen  by  mistake  into  the 

3"e^u,  and  had,  very  naturalii 

'■tag   opened.       His  cousin 

.  ind  he  flew  to  the  conclL* 

were  again  tampering  wilb 

ae   has   been  entrapped  on 

o  watch  him  for  the  purpof 

'  the^  manuscript  of  the  'C 

^od,'  he  cries,  '  pray  for  me. 

'  hich  are  crushing  me.'    If  he 

■'  the  worst,  it  will  onlv  remAi* 

.  And  that  he  will  do  rather  thu 

■   hands  of  bis  enemies.     Some 

-rs  are  vain,  because   all   lett 

t  and  London.*     On  the  30th  ( 

-i^^n  telling  him  that  next  dar 

^"  rrer. 

•  «B^  belongingB,  as  well  as  tkcm  u 
1  I  shall  leave  also  the  proceeds  of  ibt 
-oks,  as  security  for  the  debt  mciani 

-  tjot  Ignorant  of  the  ambusheB  wliifi^ 

•  •tfcfianess  in  protecting  myself  itm 
»e  to  finish  with  courage  a  cum 
-iMy  to  oppress  me,  but   difficull  to 


-  hospitality  which  he  had  shown  »»« 

»:  he  should  often  regret  the  retroatl 
^Mi  be  should  regret  still  more  the  f* 
mM   in   making  so  agreeable  a  host 
M-ned    by    him    for    this    abnip- 
I  j'lrt  had  forgotten  some  proiiji«| 
!j*  ami  had  left  the  house  without  asm- 

-  --mforuble.     The  next  day,  May  iK,. 

P-.  *  iVj-rou  dated  1m\  and  4th  of  April. 

lie 
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Ird,  without  a  word  to  any  one,  leaving 

ill  the  keys  dangling  at  the  locks,  between 

ivrnport's  possession,  and  no  directions 

>ne  with  either  the  trunks  or  the  money, 

OAvenport  in  amazement  did  not  know 

I  J.  however,  that  he  had  gone  to  London, 

••to  him  to  an  address  there,  but  learned 

(y  that   nothing  had  been   heard  of  him. 

passed  without  any  news  of  the  fugitives. 

;  >nicle'  recorded  his  flight  from  VV'ooton,  and 

— -,  us  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  the  road  to 

ivas  probably  concealed  in  or  near  there,  commenting 

the  same   time  on   fats   ingratitude  to  his   English 

,Vl  last,  on  May  17lh,  Mr.  Davenport  received  a  letter 

dated  May   lllh,  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  apolo- 

his   unceremonious    departure    from    Wooton,    and 

bis  readiness  to  return  there  if  Mr.  Davenport  would 

him  and  facilitate  his  return. 

-.I'lirrcd,'  he  said,  '  liberty  to  »  residence  at  your  house.     But 
U-!'Iy  prefer  a  residence  at  your  house  to  auy  other  kind  of 
f^  und  I  prefer  every  kind  of  captivity  to  that  in  which  I  am, 
horrible,  and  which,  come  what  may,  cannot  be  eudorcd.' 

lo  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Davenport  immediately 
a  servant  to  Spalding,  assuring  Rousseau  of  his  coa- 

iuc<l  protection,  but  the  man  learned  on  arriving  that  Rousseau 
started  for  Dover  four  dajs  before. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  letter  he  wrote  from  that  place.  He 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Camden,  telling 
him  that  he  had  been  seduced  into  England  by  a  promise  of 
hospitality,  but  that  be  had  met  with  the  worst  usage,  that  he 
Was  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  plots  of  his  enemies,  and  that 
he  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would,  as  the 
first  civil  magistrate  of  the  kingdom,  appoint  a  guard  to  conduct 
him  safely  out  of  the  kingdom,  tlie  expense  of  which  guard  he 
would  himself  defray.  Lord  Camden,  who  replied  through  his 
•ecxelary,  merely  observed  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  nature 
of  the  country,  for  that  the  first  post-boy  he  could  apply  to  was 
as  safe  a  guide  as  the  Chancellor  could  appoint.f  At  Spalding 
be  resided  at  the  White  Hart  lun,  and  it  is  curious  to  And  that 
a  writer  in  such  panic  as  this  letter  implies  was  making  himself 
exceedingly  agreeable   to  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  the  Rev. 

'  London  Ohroniole,*  May  I'iltb. 

Sorioa'a  '  Lifo  of  ilame,'  vol.  ii.,  375.  The  letter  to  Lord  Camdf^  seems  to 
been  published,  for  (iray  hsd  read  it.  Gray  to  the  Rev.  Juiuea  Brown, 
_         :tii,  1707. 

John 
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John  Dlnham/with  whom  he  passed  several  hours  each  daT,&nd 
who  found  him  *  cheerful,  good-humoured,  easy,  and  enjoyi 
himself  perfectly  well,  without  the  least  fear  or  complaint  of 
kind.*  *  Another  inhabitRnt  of  Spalding,  a  Mr.  Edmund  Jessop, 
then  practising  as  a  surgeon  there,  desired  to  make  his  acquaint' 
ance.  He  accordingly^  sent  a  note  to  him  in  Latin  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  late  publications,  which,  though  condemned  by  mtnji 
had  merited  his  (Jessop's)  greatest  approbation;  and  Mr.  Jej 
appears  to  have  given  the  rein  to  compliment.  Rousseti 
reply  could  not  have  encouraged  Mr.  Jessop  to  press  fui 
attentions  on  him. 

*  You  oddi^ss  mo  as  a  literary  raau,  sir,  in  a  literary  langaagv,  on 
Buhjecte  of  literature.  You  load  me  with  eulogies  so  pompooB  tliAt 
they  are  ironical,  and  you  think  to  intoxicate  me  with  such  inceiUR. 
You  ore  mistaken,  sir,  on  all  theso  points.  I  am  not  a  mm  d 
letters.  I  was  so  osce,  to  nty  niieftirtune,  but  I  have  long  since  oekied 
to  be  so.  Kothing  relative  tu  tbat  profession  salts  me  now.  Extti- 
sivo  eulogy  bus  never  flattoreil  me.  At  the  present  moment,  esj 
I  have  more  need  of  consolation  than  inconec.  .  .  .  My  crrc 
be  greatj  my  setitiments  ought  to  have  been  an  atonement  for 
I  beliovo  there  have  been  many  points  on  which  people  have 
desired  to  understand  rae.  You  style  yourself  a  surgeon.  If  fon 
had  spoken  to  me  of  botany,  and  of  the  plants  which  your  coontr; 
produces,  jou  would  have  given  me  pleasure,  and  I  should  have  bees 
able  to  discourse  with  jou  on  that ;  but  as  for  my  books,  and  of  everj 
other  sort  of  books,  you  woidd  speak  to  me  in  vain,  because  I  no 
longer  take  any  interest  in  matters  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  reply  V> 
you  in  Latin  for  the  reason  already  assigned.  I  have  no  moto  of 
that  language  now  left  mo  than  just  as  much  as  is  necessaty  to 
understand  Linarous'  jjhrasos.'  f 

His  object  in  seeking  refuge  in  so  remote  a  place  as  Spalding 
was  evidently  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  his  fancied  enemies;  this 
is  therefore  another  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  fears,  h 
was  probably  want  of  monej  which  induced  him  to  press  on  to 
Dover,  for,  having  received  no  reply  to  his  letter  to  Mr.  Daven- 
port, he  concluded,  as  he  informed  Mr.  Davenport  in  a  letter 


*  This  was  coiuuiuii  icuted  to  Ituoio  by  n  Mr.  Pitzlierbert.  who  Lad  it  from 
cicrgynffin  Limself.  y<MJ  Karton'»  *Huine,'  vol.  ii.,  'Sib.  iPot  the  name*  uf 
iuu,  the  olcrgymau,  and  tbe  ductor,wc  arc  indebted  to  the  c^mztesy  of  I>r.  Vi 
Perry  of  S|)alding. 

t  Fi>r  this  incident,  a«  well  as  the  letter,  tee  •  I/jadon  Muguioc'  Ut 
August  1T(J7,  pp.  418, 41il.  Tliu  lotttr  is  gi\cn  ju  French  in  Roum«iaQ's*(Enn«* 
CotuptelcB,*  I'aris,  182.'>.  It  ia  dated  May  10th,  whieli  is  quite  right,  though  dc 
cdilor,  not  knowiDg  the  circumstances,  mys  that  it  tihonld  be  April  lOttu  la 
ItouaRiui's  •  CEuvrea  CorapR-ti»,'  Paris,  1817  (vol.  viii.,  p.  407 J,  the  letter  i»iktf«l 
afay  ]3lh. 
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irritten  on  the  daj  he  left  Spalding,  that  a  return  to  Wooton 
would  not  be  alloweil.     His  money  had  run  so  short  that  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  a  silver  spoon  or 
ibrk  which  he  happened  to  have  with  him  to  defray  his  expenses 
at   the  inns  on  the  road.*      He  travelled  with  such  expedition 
that  the  journey  from  Spaklinjj  to  Dover,  a  distance  of  some 
two  hundred   mites,  only  occupied   two  days.     On  arrivinjj  at 
Dover  he  found  that  the  wind  was  contrary.     This  drove  him 
nearly  frantic.    He  interpreted  it  as  part  of  a  plot,  and  an  '  order 
irom  superior  authority' — meaning  presumably  Providence — to 
rtetard  his  departure  with  the  view  of  gratifying  the  designs  of 
hU  enemies.     Though  he  could  n<»t  speak  English  he  mounted 
on   an   eminence  and    harangued    the   astonished    people,   who 
could  understand  neither  his  ctmduct  nor  his  words.     This  he 
afterwards  acknowledged  to  Corancez  was  a  '  real  fit  of  mad- 
ness.*    But  it  seems  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Duo    de   Cboiseul,  then    Prime    Minister   in    France,   was    in 
league  with  his  enemies  in  England  and  intended  to  have  him 
arrested.     Under  the  influence  of  this  utterly  groundless  panic 
he  wrote    an  extraordinary   letter    to    General    Conway,       He 
begins  by  imploring  Conway  to  listen  attentively  to  him  and  to 
weigh  carefully   what   he  was    going    to    say.      He  could    not 
understand,  he  said,  with  what  object  he  had   been  brought  to 
England — some  object  there  was,  that  was  certain.  Considering 
his  insignificance  it  could  hardly  have  been  a  State  affair  ('  une 
flaire  d'etat*)  ;  such  a  supposition  was  so  inexplicable  as  to  be 
simply  incredible  ;  and  )'et  the  plot  against  him,  the  alliance 
of  the  most  estimable  and  distinguished  men  in  the  kingdom^ 
naj  the  whole  kingdom  itself,  with  a  single  individual,  desiring 
to  humiliate  another  individual,  was  if  possible  still  more  inex' 
plicable.     But  it  was  a  fact,  and   he  must  face  it.     Conway's 
mind,  he  makes  no  doubt,  had  been  poisoned  against  him  ;  still 
be  was  not   without  some  hope  that  an  appeal  to  his  reason 
might  have  some  effect,     Ti»  assist  him  to  leave  England  in 
safety  would  be  at  least  a  prudent  action,  for  if  he  was  privately 
made   away   with   or  kidnjipped    he  was   so   well   known   that 
inquiries  were  sure  to  be  made  into  his  disappearance,  and  the 
whole  thing  would  some  day  come  out.     One  of  the  objects  of 
the  conspiracy  against   him    was   undoubtedly  to  prevent  him 
writing  the  memoirs  in   which,  as  was  well  known,  it  was  his 
intention  to  tell  the  truth  about  his  treatment  In  England.     But 


*  He  ooauDunicated  this  fact  to  his  friend  Corancez.  See  Cbraticpz'a  oocoant 
or  RoOMeaii,  oontributed  to  the  'Jouranl  do  Pkris*  and  reprinted  in  the 
'Bibliotb^ue  des  Me'moircs  rebtifd  it  rULstoire  de  France  pendant  lo  xvm* 
sack/  pp.  5a-U9. 
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he  would  engjage  not  to  write  tbem  ;  he  would  bind  himself 
the  most  solemn  ties  to  refrain  from  either  patting  on  paper 
speaking"   a    single    defamatory    or   disrespectful    word    ab«> 
England    or   about    any    man    in    Eng-land ;    he    would    net 
mention   even   Hume's  name,  or  if  he  did  he  would   speak 
him  with  honour.     As  a  guarantee  and  earnest  of  his  promii 
he  would    at   once  place    in  Conway's   hands    all    his   pi[ 
relative  to  England,  and  he  »vould  write  him  a  letter  placil 
on  record  the  whole  ol  what  ho  had  agreed  to.  As  an  additioi 
guarantee   he   would   retain   the  pension   which   the    King  hi 
conferred  on  him,  and  so  bind  himself  by  indissoluble  ties  i 
the  sacred  claims  of  gratitude  to  the  King  and  to  the  cooat 
that  have  made  him  their  debtor.     Thus  far  he  had  addi 
himself  to  Conway's  reason — be  would  conclude  with  a  wo 
addressed   to  his   heart.      He   had   before  him  a  miserable  na 
reduced  to  despair,  awaiting  only  the  manner  of  his  death, 
could  recall  that  poor  wretch  to  life ;  be  could   be  his  saviour: 
he  could    make   the  most   unfortunate   of  men   a    happy  mi 
once  more.* 

At  Dover  he  wrote  also  to  Mr.  Davenport,  telling  him  tfc 
when  he  beheld  the  sea  anti  realizeil  that  he  was  indeed  a  fr 
man  he  resolved  to  return  to  VV^rjoton  ;  but  he  was  diverted  froj 
that  intention  by  seeing  in  one  of  the  English  newspapers  son 
severe  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  he  had  treated  bis  host: 
he  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  paragraph  in  the  *  London  Cbronicl 
of  the  12thof  3ilay.     This  decided  him  to  quit  England, 
the  lilst  or  22nd  of  May  he  was  at  Calais,  and  England  km 
him  no  more. 

There  was  much  speculation  about  his  motives  for  acting 
he  had  done  in  f|uttting  VVootan,  and   in  writing  to  the 
Chancellor  and  to  General  Conway.     It  is  not  at  all  improbi 
that  the  wretched  woman  who  was  his  companion  was  responsil 
at  least  for  the  first  step.     '  C  etait  une  mechante  femme,  qnil 
cause  beaucoup  de  chagrins  a    Rousseau,'  says  one  who  kof~ 
her  well.t     She  must  have  found  the  life    at  Wooton    intole- 
rably dull.     So  stupid  that  she  could    not  learn   English,  she 
had    no  other  companion    than    Rousseau,  of   whom  she 
bahly    saw    comparatively    little,    for    be   loved    solitude 
meditation  ;  %  she  does  not  appear  to  have  accompanied 

•  Letter  to  General  Conway,  dated  Duvrr.     It  ia  not  imprubeble  tlul 
■written  at  Sjmldinp,  and  [)CTlia]>s  |x>Ktiil  ut  Dover. 

t  See  'MtmoircB  de  Mons.  Girardiu,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  19-37;   but  sec  alto 
*  Memoirs  and  Correapondence  of  SirJaiucA  E.  Smith,'  vol.  i.,pp.  180-81, 
more  fovournlilo  account  U  griven  of  her. 

X  Ho  tolls  as  that  yihea  he  traa  busy  with  his  works  whole  weeks 
without  any  conversation  with  her.     '  Coufeeaiona,'  xii.  J  88. 
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Y  long  daily  walks,  nor  to  have  gone  with  him  into  such 
►ciety  as  they  had.  He  rarely  refers  to  her  in  his  corre- 
K>ndence.  We  kn<jw  that  she  was  not  on  good  terms  either 
^th  Mr.  Davenport's  housekeeper  or  with  the  ser\'ants.  It  was 
ktaral  that  she  should  wish  to  get  back  to  her  own  country 
id  to  more  congenial  surroundings,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
t>w  she  could  do  so  except  by  making  Rousseau  discontented 
ith  England.  Dullard  and  simpleton  though  she  was,  she  had 
[m  completely  under  her  influence,  and  probably  conjured  up 
^  phantoms  which  drove  him  mad,  partly  perhiips  to  amuse 
l^rself,  and  partly  for  the  practical  purpose  referred  to.  Some 
ktributed  his  conduct  to  pure  calculation,  and  saw  no  madness 
\  it  at  all.  His  desire,  they  thought,  was  to  got  himself  talked 
^ut,  to  advertise  himself,  as  Sterne  and  Foote  were  doing,  by 
Is  eccentricities.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  and 
[Gibbon.  Gibbon  puts  that  view  very  emphatically.  'He 
Itbdrew  to  the  heart  of  a  desert,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
^getate  so  peacefully  that  he  was  compelled  to  quarrel  with  all 
Br  men  of  letters  in  order  to  become  notorious,'  his  flight 
mm  Wooton  and  his  letters  to  Lord  Camden  and  General 
tonway  being  moves  in  the  same  game,*  The  conclusion  to 
'hich  Hume  came  was  that  he  was  *  a  composition  of  whim, 
Bfectation,  wickedness,  vanity,  and  inquietude,  with  a  very 
Hall,  if  any,  ingredient  of  madness.'  This  is  probably  much 
parer  the  truth  than  the  other  view.  Men  tempered  as 
^usseau  so  obviously  was  seldom  calculate  their  actions^  and 
pe  rarely  guided  in  any  action  by  any  one  motive.  It  is 
plainly  not  easy  to  understand  how  a  man  could  conduct 
(mself  as  Rousseau  appears  to  have  done  at  Spalding,  and  be 
\  the  same  time  in  such  a  distempered  state  of  mind  as  his 
Iter  to  General  Conway  indicates.  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
iconcile  the  lucidity,  precision,  and  method  apparent  in  the 
ipression  and  arrangement  of  all  he  writes,  with  the  coexist- 
ice  of  hallucinations  so  monstrous  and  baseless  as  to  be 
Lsolutely  incompatible  with  sanity.  The  problem  would  be 
lived  if  we  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  Gibbon  and  Adam 
|nith,  and  a  cunning  and  despicable  knave,  black  with 
igratitude  and  treachery,  would  take  the  place  of  a  madman, 
t  no  one  who  studies  his  correspondence,  and  particularly 
letters  to  Peyrou,  can  doubt  his  sincerity.  The  truth  is 
.t,  like  Tasso  and  Cowper,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  malady 
ich  can  hardly  be  called  insanity,  because  it  leaves  so  many 


^  See  letter  of  Gibbon  publiBhcd  by  General  Meredith  Read  in  his  '  Hiatorio 
todies,'  vol.  iL,  p.  3ti0. 
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functions  underanged  and   so  many  faculties  unimpai 

which  exhibits  itself  in  a  peculiar  form  of  monomania.     In 

Morley's  admiraljle  analysis   of  Rousseau's  temperament 

character,  he    notes   that  the  chief  feature  was  the  exaltatioa 

emotion  over  intelligence,  and  observes  that  the  tendency  of  llift 

tlominant  side  of  a  character  to  diseased  exagg-eration  is  a  fact 

of  daily  experience.     This  is  the  key  to  Rousseau's  peculiarities. 

Inordinate  self-consciousness  and  inordinate  vanity  became  at  \ 

exalted  into  mania.      He  imagined  that  the  eyes  of  the  wbi 

world  were  upon  hitn  or  ought  to  be  upon  him  ;  he  became  tl 

centre  of  all  he  thought  and  of  all  he  felt.      He  seems  to  ha' 

supposed,  said  the  author  of  the  *  Letter  to  Horace  Walpole,'  *  thst 

as  soon  ns  he  arrived   at  Dover  the  Knglish  should    have  IweB 

affected  as  they  were  at  the  Restoration  on  the  landing  of  tbf 

Prince  of  Orange.'     He  was  a  proscribed  exile  in  a  country  th* 

language  of  which  he  could  not  understand,  to  the  manners  snd 

ways  of  which  he  was  an  entire  stranger.     He  grew  suspicious 

what  he  could  not  comprehend,  and  suspicion  soon  hardened  i 

distrust.     He  thought  it  probable  that  Hume  was  jealous  of  hint. 

and  this  became  the  nucleus  of  his  morbid  fancies.     His  sensitirt 

pride,  galled  at  the  thought  of  dependence,  and  on  the  watch 

everything  which  could  he  construed  into  a  slight;  his  consti 

tional  timidity,  always  on  the  rack  of  expectation,  as  he  knew, 

knew  truly,  that  he  had  many  enemies  ;  the  hospitable  recepli 

given  in  the  newspapers  to  Voltaire's  libels;  his  solitary  It 

passed    with    a   companion    who,    there    can    be     little   dou! 

encouraged  him  in  ,bis  delusions,  and  perhaps  aggravated  thi 

— all  this  amply  accounts   for  his  outrageous  conduct,  with< 

our    having    recourse    to    meaner  motives   for   an    explanati 

When  he  said,  as  he  did  to  Peyrou,  that  the  design  of  Hu 

and  his  associates  was  to  cut  (tft   all  his  resources,  all  his  con* 

munications  with  the  Continent,  and  make  him  perish  in  dislrto 

and  misery,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  said  what  he  firmlr 

believed.     Mr,  Morley  has  well  observed  that  Rousseau  WM  tt 

bottom   a  character  *  as  essentially  sincere,  truthful,  careful  of 

fact   and  reality,   as  is  consistent   with  the  general  empire 

sensation  over  untrained  intelligence.'     He  said  of  himself,  wi 

simple  truth: — 

'  Je  me  rends  le  tcmoignago  quo  peudaiit  qninze  ans,  que  j'sl 
lo  maiheur  d'exorcer  lo  triste  metier  d'homme  de   lettres,  jo  a' 
c«intractG  aucun  des  vices  de  cet  etat;  I'envie,  la  jalousie,  I'eSj 
d'iutrigue  et  de  charlutancrie  n'ont  pas  im  instant  approche  de 
coeuT.' 

A  more  exasperating  guest  has  never  shared  the  hospit 
of  Britain,  but  the  descendants  of  the  hosts  of  Rousseta 
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no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  ancestors.  All  who  could 
entertain  or  in  any  way  serve  him  seem  to  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  pressing  their  civilities  and  attentions  upon  him.  He 
was,  he  says,  embarrassed  by  the  kindness  with  whicli  he  was 
treated.  To  study  his  comforts,  to  gratify  and  if  possible 
to  anticipate  his  wishes  was,  he  tells  us,  the  pleasure  of 
everyone.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  desired  a  retreat 
in  the  country,  several  private  residences  were  at  once 
placed  gratuitously  at  his  disposal.  The  prudery  of  Knglisb 
society  was  relaxed  in  his  favour,  and  a  transparent  fiction 
was  accepted  that  he  mig^ht  be  spared  the  annoyance  of 
seeing  his  wretched  companion  neglected  or  slighted. 
Never  has  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman  been  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Davenport. 
No  provocation  could  make  him  forget  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  one  whom  he  had  accepted  as  a  guest.  Frank, 
thoughtful,  and  urbane,  his  kindness  and  generosity  were  only 
equalled  by  the  tact  and  grace  with  which  ■  his  favours 
were  conferred.  'It  is  only  by  the  attentions  1  receive,' 
wrote  Rousseau  to  Madame  de  Boufllers,  '  that  I  know  I  am 
in  another's  house.'  And  from  first  to  last  it  was  the  snme. 
Davenport's  only  reply  to  the  letter  in  which  his  troublesome 
and    ungrateful    guest    bade   adieu    to    him    was,    on  the    Arst 

timation  of  his  desire   to  return,  to  send  a  servant  after  htm 
ring   him  of  his   continued  protection  and   good  will.     Of 

ume's  goodness  to  him  enough  has  been  said,  but  it  may  be 
added  that,  after  the  provocation  he  had  received,  he  was  not 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  pension 
fur  him,  but  on  Rousseau's  return  to  France  he  exercised  all 
the  influence  in  his  power  to  protect  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Parlement  de  Paris,  and  to  secure  him  a  safe  asylum.* 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  way  in  which  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  employed  their  time  in  England,  and  the  impression 
which  their  residence  here  made  upon  them.  In  a  few  months 
V^oltaire  could  both  read  and  speak  English  with  perfect 
fluency.  He  studied  our  manners,  our  customs,  our  police,  our 
laws,  our  constitution,  our  politics,  our  religion  and  religious 
sects,  our  divinity,  our  philosophy,  our  science.  He  made 
himself  a  perfect  master  of  our  literature,  and  of  our  literature 
in  all  its  branches.     He  prided  himself,  and  not  without  justice, 


•  A  circumstance  so  honouralple  to  IlDmc  sliouW  bn  ompoBsized.  It  is 
rooord«id  in  a  letter  from  Turpot  to  Hume,  1st  of  June,  IIQI.  *  Letters  of 
Eminent  Persons,'  p.  1511.  (Jae  senlenco  doserrea  quoting  :  '  II  a'y  a  qao  rinle'ret 
iD^me  que  Tons  prrnez,  et  la  Bingiilarite  ile  cette  circonBtaace,  qui  puisse  pcut- 
itre  ftdoncir  le  Koi  irar  1«  compte  do  Kousseau.' 

Vol.  188.— iVo.  376.  2  E  on 
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on  his  English  composition  both  in  verse  and  prose.  He 
heartily  into  every  movement  of  the  time.  He  was  a  i 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  made  his  way  into  every  circle, 
into  every  coffee-house  and  club  in  London.  He  left  us  iritb 
the  highest  respect,  affection,  and  admiration,  and  the  whole  of 
his  future  life  was  coloured  by  his  association  with  us 
is,  it  most  be  owned,  a  great  difference  between  a  man  bet 
twenty-five  and  thirty  and  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty.  H« 
the  apathy  and  indift'ercnce  of  Rousseau  to  all  that  related  la 
the  asylum  of  his  exile  can  hardly  be  attributable  to  y 
He  made  one  attempt  to  learn  the  language,  by  comparing 
English  translation  with  the  French  text  of  his  own  *  Emili 
but  soon  abandoned  the  task  in  disgust,  as  he  could 
bear  to  be  reminded,  he  said,  of  his  own  writings.  The 
result  of  his  study  of  English  was  the  acquisition  of  thi 
words,  and  those  he  forgot  at  Wooton — '  tant  leur  terri 
baragouin,'  so  he  described  the  language  of  Shakespeare 
Milton,  'est  indechiffrable  k  mon  oreille.*  His  references  to 
literature  in  his  letters  at  this  time  begin  and  end  with  a  si 
passage  about  Richardson.*  He  is  silent  about  the  inte 
ing  men  whom  he  must  have  met ;  about  public  events ;  a 
the  country  ;  about  everything  which  would  naturally  en 
the  attention  of  a  visitor  and  traveller.  Nothing'  can  be 
wearisome  than  his  correspondence,  which  is  occupied  almiK^ 
entirely  with  the  discussion  of  his  grievances,  and  of  him 
It  has  not,  except  occasionally,  even  that  charm  of  style  w 
is  inseparable  from  his  characteristic  writings.  It  is  t£? 
reflection  of  a  man  who  has,  to  employ  a  forcible  and  popolai 
phrase,  *gone  all  to  pieces.'  Mr.  Morley  has  given  an  eloquent 
description  of  a  portrait  of  Rousseau  painted  while  he  was 
England,  and  notes  how  unmistakeable  is  the  tragic  story 
which  it  is  the  silent  delineation.  Of  that  tragedy 
respondence  at  this  time  is  but  another  expression.  It 
seem  that  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  English  soil. 
Nemesis  which  seldom  fails  in  the  long  run  to  attend 
profligate,  subjection  of  the  reasonable  to  the  emotional  nsi 
began  to  pursue  its  disastrous  course.  The  generous  entboi 
of  *  Emilius '  and  the  '  Social  Contract,'  the  rigoroui  mA 
masculine  controversialist  of  the  *  Letter  to  Beaumont '  and 
'  Letters  from  the  Mountain,'  disappears  in  a  morbid,  hysteri 
and  sentimental  egotist,  and  indeed  in  something  worse,  in 
of  the  most  pitiable  illustrations  of  the  Aristotelian  *Acal; 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  men  of  genius. 

•  Letter  tu  Peyrou,  June  2l8t,  ITGU. 
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Art.  VL~1.  Tlie  Book  of  ike  Graijling,  By  T.  E.  Pritt. 
Leeds,  1888. 

2.  Grayling  and  How  to  Catch  Tfiem.  'By  F.  M.  Walbran. 
Leeds,  1895. 

3.  TTie  Encyclopedia  of  Sport.  Edited  hy  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek,  and  F.  G.  Ailalo.  Vol.  I. 
London,  1897. 

THE  future  chronicler  of  the  Victorian  era,  when  noticing 
social  changes,  will  find  himself  compelled  to  devote 
much  of  his  space  to  the  enormous  increase  of  sport  and  athletic 
games.  Sixty  years  ago  boxing  was  dying,  as  duelling  had 
perished  shortly  before,  by  a  discreditable  death.  Golf  was 
only  known  in  Scotland,  and  like  curling,  the  other  favourite 
game  of  Scotchmen,  showed  no  sign  of  sallying  forth  to  conquer 
other  lands.  Cricket  was  just  entering  a  more  scientific  stage, 
but  no  one  could  have  predicted  the  ascendancy  it  has  since 
gained.  The  University  Boat  Race  was  not  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  ten  years  afterwards,  instead  of  the  serried  thousands  who 
now  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  see  it  rowed,  a  few 
hundreds  of  University  men  galloped  abreast  of  the  competitors, 
and  it  was  esteemed  amusing  if  they  succeeded  in  driving  into 
the  water  the  thin  fringe  of  lookers-on  who  occupied  the  banks. 
Football  had  not  migrated  from  the  boys'  playground.  In 
certain  old  towns  by  ancient  custom  at  Eastertide  balls  were 
unscientifically  kicked  along  the  streets  to  the  danger  of 
windows  and  disgust  of  quiet  people.  As  for  football  attaining 
its  present  development,  such  a  thought  had  entered  no  one's 
head.  It  was  not  played  at  Oxford  until  about  1854.  At  old 
country  houses  and  suburban  taverns  bowls  maintained  a 
precarious  existence,  but  croquet  and  lawn  tennis  bad  not  been 
invented.  The  University  Sports,  in  which  the  picked  athletes 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  contend  against  each  other,  were  not 
established  until  l^CiO. 

The  same  progress  and  development  may  be  seen  in  those 
sports  proper  with  which  guns  and  fishing-rods  are  concerned. 
Grayling  and  grayling-fishing  had  indeed  much  slipped  out  of 
sight,  mainly  owing  to  the  preponderance  which  Scottish  sports 
were  gaining,  and  there  are  few  grayling  in  Scotland,  though  now 
they  are  found  in  numbers  in  the  Tweed, and  have  been  introduced 
with  every  prospect  of  success  in  the  Clyde  and  the  Ayr.  Scrope 
and  St.  John's  writings  had  at  once  popularized  deer-stalking. 
The  taste  for  this  recreation  is  at  present  only  checked  by  its 
Gostliaess  and  the  limited  supply  of  forests.  The  same  sports- 
en   and  Mr.  Colquhoun  are  also  largely  answerable  for  the 

2  £  2  delight 
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delight    everywhere    taken    in    grouse-shooting.       It    is   oe 
needful   to  survey  any   Highland   district  to   see  how  adva 
tageaus    the    gratiHcation    of    this    taste    has    proved   to 
prosperity    of    Scotland,     Arnrc    than    this,    the  wild    anit 
and  game-birds  of  Scotland   have  provided  subject-matter  fd 
a  multitude  of  books  and  support  a  plentiful  supply  of  roajt- 
zines    and    papers   devoted    to    their    charms    as    game.     This 
is   not    the  place  to  do   more  than  allude   to   the    health   aa<l 
quiet   happiness  which  shooting  brings  to  its  votaries  and 
prosperity  which    such   a   pursuit    confers   on    the    country 
large.     No  government  would  find  itself  sufficient! v  strong! 
abrogate  the  game  laws  or  to  innovate   on  the  sporting  hal 
of  so  many  dwellers  in   the  rural  districts  and  so  mamj 
workers  in  the  towns. 

Turning  from  fur  and  feathers  to  the  attractions  of  {ithiog> 
there  are  lew  who  do  not  sympathize  with  the  man — 

'  Who  with  his  anglo  and  his  books 

Can  think  tho  longest  day  well  spent ; 
And  praises  God  when  back  ho  looks 
jViid  finds  that  all  were  innocent.' 

Nor  Is  it  at  present  contemplated    to  take    a   survey   of 
vast    numbers    of  anglers    who,    having  joined    some  anglil 
club,  devote  their  leisure  to  the  capture  of  coarse  fish.     Ye 
by    year    angling  clubs    arise  and    find    members.       Year 
year,  whether  they  fish  inland  streams  or  prefer  sea-fishing, 
fish  they  there  catch   supply  endless  recreation  to  the  sons 
labour,  who  are  among  the  keenest  professors  of  the  angling 
The  Crown  possesses  no  happier,  more  contented,  and  perscv< 
ing  subjects  than  anglers.     Railroads  and  other  public  Ixidi 
do  well  in  consulting  their  interests  to  the  full.     The  numl: 
of  men   who  are  met   during  summer  in  Scotland  armed  with 
basket  and  fishing-rod  is  amazing — more  especially  when 
scant  luck  which  falls  to  the  share  of  most  of  them  is  taken  ii 
consideration.     On   the   Broads,  too,  large  numbers  of  angle 
secure,  when  they  can,  a  day's  innocent  recreation.     On  a  half* 
holiday  crowds  of  artisans  and  clerks  find  their  way  bv  cycle 
train  from  every  large  town  to  some  reservoir  or  suitable  riw 
and  spend  many  hours  in  angling. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  literature  and  practic 
of  fly-fishing  for  trout   were  here  touched  upon.     In  that 
adherents  have  joined  the  craft  from  all  sides.     The  eii 

attending   salmon-fishing    remove    it  from    many    who     

otherwise  pursue  it  enthusiastically.     In  its  cheaper  forrai  the 
sport  has  long  been  a  recreation  which  not  the  sternest  ParitwL 
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could  deny  the  clergy.  The  grayling  might  indeed  be  claimed 
by  the  clergy  as  their  professional  preserve,  since  no  less  an 
«cclesiastic  than  St,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  alluding  to  the 
c:oIourlng  of  its  dorsal  (in,  and  the  faint  perfume  which  is 
noticeable  in  handling  a  newly  caught  grayling,  called  it  *  the 
flower  of  fishes/  Fly-fishing  clubs  exist  everywhere,  although 
most  of  them  are  unprovided  with  a  home  and  settled  Penates, 
unlike  the  Fly-fishers*  Club  which  sprang  into  being  from  the 
brain  of  that  angling  Jupiter,  Mr.  Marston.  Even  women 
are  now  diligently  betaking  themselves  to  a  sport  which, 
despite  the  prestige  of  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  has  till  the 
last  few  decades  been  confined  to  the  other  sex.  Sooth  to  say, 
the  apparition  of  a  lady  equipped  for  wading  in  the  orthodox 
fashion  of  the  day  strikes  a  masculine  beholder  with  amazement, 
and  he  calls  to  mind  Milton's  words  : — 

*  But  who  is  this  ?    What  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 

Female  of  box  it  seems, 
I  That,  80  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing.'     ('  Samson  Agonietcs,'  710.) 

Dare  a  piscatorial  Clodius  thrust  himself  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  modern  Bona  Dea,  he  would  recommend  to  ladies  strong 
boots,  short  petticoats,  and  sober  colours  in  hat  and  dress. 
These  would  be  found  most  useful  when  fishing,  and  certainly 
would  not  detract  from  the  fair  wearer's  charms. 

The  angler  in  Norway  frequently  falls  in  with  grayling,  which 
are  the  same  variety  of  ^the  satmonidac  as  our  English  fish.  If 
anything  they  run  to  a  larger  size,  from  one  to  three  pounds,  and 
eren  more.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  north  apparently  suit 
grayling  better  than  do  those  in  Great  Britain.  The  grayling, 
(or  little  gray  fish),  sometimes  called  *  umber,'  quasi  ab  umbrae 
because  it  rises  at  a  fly  so  swiftly  that  it  resembles  a  shadow, 
inherits  much  legendary  matter,  which  may  be  found  in  Walton 
and  elsewhere,  and  is  admirably  summarized  in  the  article 
contained  in  the  excellent  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,'  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  BuUen.  The 
learned  Joseph  Lauzoin,  so  far  back  as  1G8U,  commends  its 
use  in  small-pox  and  other  complaints,*  There  is  no  need 
1o  consider  its  scientific  pnsition  among  the  salmonida?  or  to 
decide  whether  it  is  a  coregonus.  '  Our  treatise,'  as  Aristotle 
says  in  the  'Ethics,'  *aims  rather  at  practical  matters/ 
Grayling,  like  the  rainbow  trout  (S.  irideus),  spawn  in  April, 
very  different  time  from  that  chosen  by  most  of  the  members 

•  Dat  liquorem  oleaginoBaoL,  elegante  rubicuDduiu,  qui  ^'s-i  reiii&Unm  contra 
•»rioliiruiB,  etcontni  ckatriota,  oonlortmi  mntmlii*,'  &e,    (*Z<<»lngia  Parvu, 
^OH  de  animalibus  ivJ  mcdiciuaiu  fuciviitil)us.*J 
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of  the  salmon  family.  Thus  they  should  not  in  com 
be  taken  out  of  the  water  until  July.  Last  jear  a 
grayling  was  caught  in  November  at  Leintwardine  (which 
Humphrey  Davy  has  made  the  classic  home  of  the  sperif* 
with  ova  well  developetl.  How  this  could  occur  is  a  difficult 
question.  Probably  an  injury  had  caused  the  abnormal  repro- 
duction. Ordinarily  the  fish  may  be  seen  on  gravel  beds  in 
shallow  water  during  April  in  the  act  of  spawning,  and  then 
appear  quite  black  instead  of  in  their  usual  dress  of  silver  sod 
chocolate.  At  ibis  time  they  are  so  ravenous  that  they  will  ri*e 
at  anything  like  a  fly.  Should  one  be  caught,  another,  pro- 
bably a  male,  will  follow  his  mate  quite  up  to  the  fishennwi'j 
net,  showing  little  fear  of  man.  This  habit  of  spawning:  in 
April  renders  a  stream  containing  grayling  an  object  to  be 
coveted.  For  these  fish  thus  come  into  season  just  as  the  trout 
go  out  of  it  in  October,  and  remain  at  their  hest  throuj 
the  winter.  The  October  fishing  is  a  boon  in  many  wi 
autumn  never  displaying  her  beauty  so  much  as  at  the  wate 
In  November  many  good  grayling  are  caught  with  the  artifici 
fly,  but  most  often  by  means  of  a  small  well-scoured  red  wi 
let  down  the  currents  with  a  diminutive  float.  At  certain  li 
and  on  some  rivers  the  artificial  grasshopper  (which  is  not 
the  least  like  the  natural  insect)  proves  a  fatal  bait. 

We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  Piscator,  who  afiirms 
grayling  is  *one  of  the  deadest-hearted  fishes  in  the  world, 
the  bigger  he  is  the  more  easily  caught.'  Were  we  asked 
to  catch  grayling  we  should  prescribe  but  two  rules:  Use 
line  gut  and  very  small  flies.  Choose  too  a  sunny  mom 
following  a  frosty  night.  A  slight  shade  of  red  is  alwa[ 
attractive  in  a  grayling  fly ;  indeed,  the  '  red  tag '  is  an  oli 
favourite.  The  flies  generally  used  should  be  *  diminutives  d 
nature,'  tied  with  dyed  feathers  and  worsted  or  silk.  We  b«w 
recently  been  fihown  some  flies,  exquisitely  small,  tied  with  tigs 
of  crimson  macaw  feathers.  These  keep  their  colour  in  tie 
water  better  than  those  made  of  dyed  materials.  A  friewl 
caught  seven  grayling  in  the  Wiley  near  Salisbury  with  theif 
flies  last  autumn.     They  weighed  nine  pounds.* 

General  Venables  well  understood  the  habiu  of  the  gniyli' 
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•  'Detacied  Badger'  (a  well-known  and  skilfal  angler)  anyi  ('Fti 
Harch  5th,  ]81)S):  'the  larpest  grayliiiK  of  which  I  have  full  (ktail>>,  and-i 
weight  of  which  ther«>  win  fw  no  doubt,  was  tine  killed  in  Hniightun  Mill-pi 
November  7th,  1S91.  by  Mr.  WalUmn,  tviught  by  fliiinnintr  a  w.irm  on  the  to*- 
drawn  (^i  It  was  over  1ft  iucht's  in  lenj;th,  ma^imiiiu  >;iith  11  inches^  ■D^ 
Weighe<l  ovpr  3  lb.  9  oz.'  Out  of  .')5f>  killed  by  'DetiicLod  Jjadgci'  in  tlM>W 
from  1879  to  the  end  of  1897  there  wero  only  5  of  3  lb.  or  over ;  71  were  b<**»» 
2  lb.  and  3  lb. 
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the  umber/  he  says,  '  is  generally  taken  with  the  same  baits 
the  trout :   he   is  an  eager  fish,  bitetb  freely,  and  will  rise 
ften  at  the  same  llie  if  you  prick  him  not.'  *      Walton  held 
enables  in  high  estimation,  wrote  to  him,  and  greatly  praised 
im  for  his,  *  as  I  may  call  it,  Epitome  of  Angling/ 
A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  distribution  of  grayling.    It 
essentially  a  northern  fish.     Five  species  of  grayling  inhabit 
he  streams    of  Northern    Europe,    Asia,  and   North  America, 
he  poissan  bleu  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  is  well  known.    The- 
ctic  grayling  (Tht/mallus  slgnifer)  was  first  discovered  during 
ir  J.  Franklin's  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.     Captain  Back 
then  a  midshipman),  took  the  first  specimen  with  an  artificial 
y.      T.  tricolory  the   Michigan   grayling,   inhabits   that  State 
nd  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  in  Alontana.     It  rivals  the 
lommon  grayling  (7*.  vulf/aris)   in  the  facility  with  which  it 
nds  itself  to  acclimatization.    Yet  another,  a  salmonoid  of  the 
yling  family,  was  taken  during  our  last  Arctic  Expedition 
a  high  degree  of  latitude.)     It  is  often  said  that  the  monkft 
troduccd  the  grayling  into  hingland,  but  the  fact  that  this  fish 
n  be  acclimatized  with  ease  probably  shows  that  they  spread 
it  over  the  land  by  choosing  streams  likely  to  prove  acceptable 
its  habits.     The  river  in   which  grayling  will  prosper  has 
n  long  ago  indicated  by  Sir  H.  Davy.     *  They    require  a 
mbination  of  stream  and   pool  ;  they  like  a  deep   still    pool 
br  rest,  and  a  rapid  stream  above,  and  a  gradually  declining 
hallow  below,   and  a  bottom   where    loam  or  marl    is  mixed 
fith  gravel  ;  and  they  are  not  found  abundant  except  in  rivers 
hat    have    these    characteristics.'       He  goes    on    to    note    that 
;rayling  were   introduced   into  the  Test   after    1808,  a   state- 
Bent  which  will  surprise  many  anglers  who  have  been  in  the 
labit    of   deeming    them    indigenous   to    that  river.J     Several 
Torkshire  rivers  contain   them,  such  as  the   Ure  and  Wharfe, 
(nd  even   one   brook   in   Lincolnshire,    though    as    a    rule    the 
|rayling  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the   Eastern    Counties. 
Excellent  grayling  may  be  taken  in  the  Wye,  the  Trent,  and 
fce  Lugg. 

Grayling  under  half  a  pound  in  weight   do  not  appear   to 
lawn,  rendering  it  probable  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  spawn 


•  'The  Experienc'd  Angler,'  London,  1G62. 

t  Those  who  do  oot  know  grayling  by  sight  may  see  them  admirably  repre- 
mtsd  in  tliu  fliio  plutos,  muny  of  them  c-htboratcly  ooloared  (inil  hctglitoned 
ftti  sHver,  of  AgasKiz — *  L'Hiatoire  Nularelle  dea  PoiBeooa  d'Efto  Douce  de 
ESorope  C<!ntra]e,'  Livre  I.,  Halmo  aud  ThyiualluH,  lb3'J-42.  The  grayling's 
DfBal  tin  18  very  large.  The  lish  has  a  smaller  head  and  mouth  than  tho  trout, 
iih  a  more  forked  tuil  and  a  carious  elliptical  cje. 

%  *fiAlmoaui,*  Seventh  and  Eighth  Dayei. 
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till  their  third,  or  perhaps  fourtb,  season.  At  a  little  disUnw 
the  eg^gs  resemble  toad  spawn  ;  they  are  smaller  than  thoM  nf 
the  trout  and  transparent.  It  is  found  that  the  gfrajling  gene- 
rally heads  down  stream.  In  Scandinavia  grayling  inh 
sea- lakes,  and  are  taken  in  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic.  Thej 
rapid  growers,  attaining  to  four  or  five  inches  in  length  in  a 
months.*  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  acclimatizing 
the  grayling  in  recent  days  took  place  in  the  Monnow,  the 
excellent  trout-stream  running  between  Herefordshire  aa 
Monmouth.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  few  years  towa 
the  naturalization  of  fish.  One  or  two  abortive  attempts 
previously  been  made  to  stock  this  river,  but  on  16th  M»! 
lt>82,  Mr.  Attwood-Mathews,  Pontrilas  Court,  placed  4 
young  grayling,  just  free  of  the  vesicle,  in  the  Oore  Rivi 
which  flows  into  the  Monnow  near  Pontrilas.  Nothing  m 
was  seen  of  them  till  April  1887,  five  years  afterwards^  w 
many  grayling  were  watched  spawning  in  the  Dore.  A 
many  small  grayling  (locally  known  as  *  shotts')  were  capto 
in  1888.  After  that  year  they  increased  abundantly,  and 
now  taken  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Monnow's  course.  Ther 
have  even  ascended  the  Honddhu  into  the  Black  Mountains.t 
Thus  in  ten  years'  time  a  fishing  district  had  been  rendered 
much  more  valuable  as  a  sporting  country  by  fly-fishing  bei 
prolonged  there  into  December.  (Minister  whispers  ta 
that  the  grayling  may  injure  the  number  of  trout  in 
Monnow.  It  is  possible  that  the  grayling,  free  in  mid-win 
from  family  cares,  may  to  some  extent  prey  upctn  the  trout  ova. 
But  the  danger  is  probably  less  than  it  appears,  since  in  mid 
winter  the  grayling  lie  in  the  deep  running  water,  while  titr 
spawning  trout  have  pushed  up  to  the  gravel  beds  covered 
rapid  streams. 

It  is  high  time  now  for  the  angler  to  close  his  books,  evi 
though  they  are  on  subjects  so  fascinating  as  angling  and  natu 
history,  and  betake  himself  to  the  river-side,  with  Dame  Julian* 
Brrners's  words  in  his  mind  :  *  The  grallynge,  by  another  n«mi 
called  oombre,  is  a  delycyous  fysshe  to  mannys  mouthe.     A 
ye  imay  take  him  like  as  ye  doo  the  trought.'     The  Dame  ( 
adopt  the  old-fashioned  view  of  her  personality)  is  unquestioi 
ably  correct  in  her  dictum  that  the  grayling  may  be  taken  'al 
the  yere  with  a  reddc  worme.'     In  the  dead  of  winter  anglers  cf 
not,  as  a  rule,  trouble  themselves  about  grayling,^  but  « 

''^  V.  Dnv.  '  British  Siilm..nif]a>T'T  vol..  1887.  pTsTf*  ^f*''/. 

t  vSoo  '  rnK-.'«iitigs  .jf  the  AVoolbouu  Club,'  1894.  jj.  201. 

%  "riw  j;ofKT<m8,  g-entlc  uugler  that  values  bis  )>eaUli  bcKHi-^  tM>t  k*  wM 
TSOMMUiuii  nf  nulling  till  March,  and  lotvcB  off  at  MicluiLlmiii!.'    (Ilowlclt, '1 
AOj,'!*^''''!*  Siirt'  (Jtiiilf,*  1700.) 
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March  gleatns  tempt  them  to  the  riverside  to  catch  trout,  a  long: 
dull  drag  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  at  once  tells  the  skilled 
fisherman  that  he  has  takeo  a  grayling  about  to  spawn,  which 
accounts  for  the  fish's  ravenDUsnesa.  After  a  good  deal  of  pulling 
^for  grayling  in  such  a  plight  invariably  seek  the  deepest  currents), 
an  ugly  black  lank  fish  at  length  emerges,  as  unlike  a  September 
grayling  as  can  well  be  imagined.  This  the  chagrined  angler 
unhooks  and  puts  back  as  quickly  as  possible.  Or  a  small  one 
leaps  up  and  merrily  takes  the  trout  fly.  The  activity  of  the 
grayling  may  be  noticed  as  he  rises  swiftly  from  the  bottom  to 
take  the  fly,  so  different  from  the  trout,  which  usually  lies  just 
under  the  surface,  and  quietly  sucks  in  the  lure.  Ausonius 
long  ago  noticed  this  swift  rise: — 

'  Ef  ugieDsque  oculos  celeri  lovis  umbra  natatu.' 

(IdyU.  I.  00.) 

The  captive,   being    any  weight    up  to   three  quarters  of  a 

und,  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  not  being  about  to  spawn 

is   season  can    be  kept,  and  will    well    reward   its   captor  at 

akfast.     Walton  says  that  •  no  man  should  in  honesty  catch 

a  trout  till  the  middle  of  March;  yet  I  hope'  (adds  Piscator^ 

*  Com  pleat  Angler,'  ii.  7)  *  he  will  give  a  man  leave  sooner  to 
take  a  grayling,  which,  as  I  told  you,  is  in  the  dead  months  ia 
his  best  season.' 

Unfortunately  streams  are  seldom  in  fit  condition  for  fly- 
fishing in  winter.  More  pleasant  is  the  attempt  to  take 
grayling  in  a  July  evening.  Trout  are  rising  everywhere,  but 
so  clear  is  the  water  and  so  suspicious  the  fish  that  it  is 
exceptional  to  put  the  fly  over  them  to  much  advantage.  It  is 
very  different  with  grayling.     Armed  with  the  *  sedge  fly,*  the 

*  green  insect,*  or  best  of  all,  '  the  *  red  tag'  (for  the  grayling,  as 
has  been  noted,  is  unusualiy  fond  of  a  spot  of  bright  colour), 
the  fisherman  brushes  past  the  thickets  of  pink  willow-herb, 
almost  treading  upon  a  hedgehog  and  scaring  the  peaceful  water- 
rat  on  the  other  side  from  its  feast  on  the  arrow-head,  and  tries 
the  sparkling  currents  beyond.  At  the  second  cast  he  strikes 
one,  may-be,  but  a  July  grayling  flemands  much  patient  address 
in  order  to  capture  it.  This  rme  probably  runs  out  line,  and  then, 
curving  its  body  like  an  angry  cat,  lets  the  angler  draw  itself  to 
him  in  such  a  position  as  to  present  the  fullest  front  to  the 
stream.  The  cunning  artifice  at  once  succeeds,  and,  its  tender 
mouth  giving  way,  the  fish  escapes.  The  next  one  darts  among 
the  *  daggers'  (as  sedges  are  termed  in  Devon),  and  the  angler 
knows  he  may  at  once  say  farewell  to  it,  A  third,  by  good  luck 
rather  than  skill,  in  a  weedy  spot,  is  put  in  the  basket.    Another, 
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in  that  curious  manner  peculiar  to  this  (ish,  slips  unaccounubh 
off  the  hook  just  as  the  landing  net  approaches.      Unless  a  ma 
is  both  a  skilful  and  a  patient  fisherman,  .catching  grayiiog' 
summer  is  not  the  easy  task   which  some  suppose  it.     A  li|e 
and  yet  a   firm   hand   is  imperatively  needed.     Meanwhile 
sun  sets  in  bars  of  red  and  gold  up  the  river  behind  him, 
the  prolonged  twilight  of  an  English  summer,  serenely  beautifa 
is   enough   to   console   an    angler   for  any  spiteful   dealings  of 
fortune,  while  the  peace  of  the  pastoral  landscape  around  hij 
seems  to  whisper  from  the  book  so  dear  to  the  scholar  angler  > 

'  Omitte  mimri  beata; 
Fmiiiun  et  opes  Ktrepitmnquo  Eomae.' 

Most  pleasant  of  all  the  months  in  which  to  fish  for  gravl 
is  October,  particularly  if  the  reader  be  privileged,  as  has 
our  happy  lot,  to  catch  this  fish  in  the  Teme  at  far-fa 
Leintwardine,  A  low  scheme  of  colour  matches  the  fitful 
sunlights  which  occasionally  break  out  from  the  clonded  skits. 
Shades  of  brown  and  yellow  predominate  in  the  landscape.  Eltpe- 
cially  striking  is  the  dead-gold  foliage  of  the  willow,  itself 
most  beautiful  of  English  trees,  according  to  Kuskin,  w 
more  freely  than  any  other  tree  drops  its  leaves  into  the  ri 
and  in  time  forms  long  mud-banks.  On  a  typical  October 
these  leaves  swirl  upwards  in  the  coloured  eddies,  and,  frequentlj 
catching  on  his  flies,  try  the  anglers  equanimity.  Among  tb 
in  a  line  from  an  alder  half  of  which  has  fallen  forward  ii 
the  river,  may  be  noticed  several  dimples  rather  than  rises, 
skilled  eye  at  once  knows  them  to  be  grayling  taking  the 
which  from  time  to  time  float  past.  And  now  commences 
curious  scene,  due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  grayling.  A 
must  be  very  hungry  to  sutfer  a  fly  to  be  put  over  him  m 
than  once.  The  grayling  is  beautifully  indifferent,  and  so  1 
as  it  is  not  touched  by  hook  or  line  will  continue  rising  with 
greatest  sang  froid.  Here  the  dry-fly  fisherman  is  in 
element.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  times  have  we  put  the  flies  o 
a  grayling  rising  in  this  manner  without  the  least  notice  hei 
taken  of  them,  while  at,  say,  the  sixteenth  cast  patience  hat  mel 
its  reward,  and  the  graj'ling  been  captured. 

A  little  further  on,  where  a  swift  ripple  dies  into  a  deep  p 
a  grayling  is  sure  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  flies.      It  does 
abide  in  one  *  hover  '  so  distinctly  as  a  trout  loves  to  do.     Stti 
a  place  would  have  few  attractions  in  mid  stream  for  the 
fish,  while  the  other  delights  in  it.     Carefully  does  the 
wade  in  and  throw  a  lung  fine  line  where  he  has   seen  the  6 
rise.     Off  goes  the  stricken  grayling  down  stream.    Any  altemj 
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to  stop  it  suddenly  would  at  once,  thanks  to  its  tender  moutli, 
prove  fatal.  The  angk-r  must  pursue,  treating  it  carefully,  as  it 
is  evidently  a  good  fish.  The  cunning  creature  makes  for  a 
quick  stream  ending  in  a  mimic  waterfall,  perhaps  six  inches 
high.  Still  the  angler  dare  not  use  much  force,  and  in  a  trice 
the  fish  rushes  over  the  water-break,  and  a  slack  line  tells  the 
Bad  tale  that  the  best  fish  the  angler  may  hook  that  day  has 
escaped.  In  such  a  situation  a  temporizing  policy  is  ever 
unsuccessful.  A  resolute  determination  to  keep  the  fish  above 
the  water-fall  might  have  meant  victory.  The  fortiter  in  re 
method  is  at  times  the  safest  even  with  a  grayling. 

One  more  ideal  picture  may  be  drawn  of  grayling-fishing 
with  a  worm  in  the  autumn.  Only  the  last  handful  of  leaves  now 
remains  on  the  trees.  Trout  have  sought  the  smaller  brooks,  and 
are  engaged  in  spawning.  A  keen  breeze  drifts  a  shower  or  two 
from  the  hills,  and  a  pair  of  melancholy  crows  caw  from  an  ash- 
tree  as  high  as  Yggdrasil.  The  angler  opens  his  bag  of  well- 
scoured  red  worms,  and  attaches  a  couple  to  a  very  fine  hook 
mounted  on  gossamer  gut  with  a  float  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
cherry.  Dropping  this  gently  in  with  an  easily  running  line  he 
suffers  it  to  drift  down  the  streams,  and  a  worm  is  a  very  fatal 
bait  on  a  showery  day.  Even  with  such  a  prosaic  lure  as  a 
worm  there  is  room  for  that  fertility  of  resource  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  philosophic  angler.  Suppose  he  has  seen  a  large 
grayling  rising  frequently  among  the  floating  leaves  of  a  knot 
of  alders,  and  yet  neither  worm  nor  fly  appear  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  attractive  ;  he  rests  for  a  while  and  meditates  on  the 
situation  while  eating  lunch.  Clearly  the  alder  leaves  seem 
harmless  to  the  fish's  little  brain.  So  lung  as  he  can  feed 
among  them  he  evidently  thinks  himself  safe.  '  Habet  I '  at 
length  whispers  the  fisherman,  as  he  tears  a  slit  in  a  stout  alder 
leaf,  inserts  the  gut  into  it,  and  suffers  about  ttvo  Inches  of  the 
latter  to  hang  down  with  the  hook  and  a  very  small  seductive 
worm.  Gently  dropping  leaf  and  hook  into  the  stream,  the  leaf 
floats  on,  apparently  as  harmless  as  those  already  passing  by. 
A  moment,  and  the  angler's  heart  is  in  his  mouth,  while  the 
whirring  of  his  reel,  assisted  by  a  gentle  movement  of  his  wrist, 
shows  that  the  man  has  outdone  the  fish  in  cunning,  in  spite  of 
all  the  finer  senses  ol  smelling,  tasting,  and  seeing  peculiar  to 
the  latter. 

Like  the  English  trout,  which  have  been  acclimatized,  through 
the  late  Frank  Buckland's  exertions,  in  New  Zealand,  grayling 
in  certain  waters  are  apt  to  grow  fat  and  lazy,  and  will  not  then 
rise  readily  to  artificial  flies.  A  brook  in  East  Lincolnshire, 
famous  at  one  time  for  its  grayling-fishing,  in  which  this  fish 
,  had 
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had  been  orig^inall v  introduced  by  that  keen  sportsman,  thelslr 
Sir  R,  SuttoD,  forms  a  case  in  point.     The  fish  developed  thii 
objectionable  habit  of  refusing  to  rise,  and  the  fishing  naturally 
declined  considerably  in  public  favour,     A  conclave  was  held, 
and  it  was  determined  to  send  for  skilful  worm-fishers  from  the    ^ 
great  Yorkshire  towns.     They  soon  caught  the  large  graylin|,  ^ 
and  the  rest  comported  themselves  as  fish  should  do  which  arr-^ 
destined  to  yield  sport  to  orthodox  fly-fishers. 

The  grayling  has  not  been  much  be-rhymed.  The  honour  o 
poetry  has  been  appropriated  by  the  trout.     Cotton  sings : — 

'  Or  stream  now,  or  still, 

A  largo  panuier  we'll  fill, 
Trout  and  grayliug  to  rise  are  so  willing  ; 

I  dare  venture  to  say, 

'Twill  be  a  bloody  day, 
And  wo  ail  shall  bo  weary  of  kiUing.' 

Besides  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Laureate's  '  Brook,' 
which  held — 

*  Here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  hurc  and  there  a  grayling,' 

it  is  difficult  to  recall  even  the  mention  of  the  fish  in  poetrj. 
Indeed,  the  Muse  does  not  as  a  general  rule  smile  upon  the 
devotees  of  fishing.  It  is  surprising  how  little  true  poetry  bw 
glorified  the  fisherman.  It  is  a  '  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School' 
whom  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  pictures  :- — 

*  But  most  his  measured  words  of  praiaa 
Caressed  the  angler's  easy  ways, — 
His  idly  meditative  days, 
His  rustio  diet.' 

Most  latter-day  verses  on  this  subject  are  sufficientlv 
worthless,  except  one  or  two  lyrics  of  Andrew  Lang's,  a  few  of 
the  songs  of  Crawhall,  Stoddart,  and  other  northern  minstrels, 
and  *  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Angler,'  The  exhilarating  breath  of 
the  river-side  sweeps  through  these,  and  a  strong  love  of  nature 
for  her  own  sake  pervades  them.  Then  angling  enthosiasni 
irresistibly  bursts  forth  in  the  true  poet,  for  what  greawr 
temptation  can  assail  him  than  to  break  out  into  verse  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  nature  ? — 

'  Quid  enim  mojus  dare  nnmiua  possunt? ' 

If  fortune  enables  a  man,  with  the  slimmest  of  rods  and  tackle 
to  master  some  of  nature's  strongest  and  vet  most  tiraoroui 
creatures,  it  were  too  much  to  expect  she  should  also  make  bim 
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a  poet.      Too  often  the  poetry  of  anglers  palpably  smacks  of 
the  lamp,  and  of  lucubrations  in  the  study  : — 

'  Qnum  doserttB  Aganippes 
Vallibus  esurieiifi  migrarct  in  atriu  Clio.' 

If  any  one,  however,  would  compare  angling  songs  he  may 
rescue  a  few  pearls  from  the  abundance  of  oyster  shells  in 
Mr.  Bucban's  *  Musa  Piscatrix.'  Many  will  sympathize  in 
conclusion  with  the  lines  in  which  the  graceful  pen  of  Andrew 
Lang  is  well  inspired  by  a  love  both  of  angling  and  of  the 
familiar  streams  of  his  native  land  : — 

'  Nay,  Spring  I'd  meet  by  Tweed  or  Ail, 

And  Summer  by  Loch  ABsjnt'H  doep, 
And  Autumn  in  that  lonoly  vale 

Where  wedded  Avons  westward  sweep. 

•  •  •  • 

Unseen,  Eurotas,  sonthward  steal, 

Unknown,  Alphous,  westward  glide, 
You  never  heard  the  ringing  reel, 

The  music  of  the  water  side  I 

Though  gods  bave  walked  your  woods  among, 
Though  nymphs  have  fled  your  banks  along, 

You  speak  not  that  familiar  tongue 
Tweed  murmurs  like  my  cradle  song.' 


K^'t 


0.   ^ 
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Art.  VIl. — 1.   T/te  Literary  History  of  the  Ainerican  Bevohiiw 
1763-1783.     By    Professor    M.    C.  Tyler,   of  Cornell  UnN 
vcrsity.     New  York  and  London,  1897. 

2.  T7ie  Story  of  Canada.     (Story  of  the  Nations  Series) 
J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.     London,  189f.. 

3.  Bioyrapfiical  Sketch  of  the  Lot/alists  of  the  American 
tion.     By  Lorenzo  Sabine.     Boston,  1864. 

4.  Samuel  Adams.  (American  Statesmen  Series).  By  Profenor 
Hosmer,  of  Washington  University.     New  York,  1887. 

5.  Celebration   of  the    Centennial    of  tite    Settlement   of   Vr 
Canada  by  the  United  Empire  LoyalistSy  1784-1884.     Ti 
1885. 

6.  History  of  the  County  of  Annapolis,  inclndiny  Old  Port  Rofii 
and  Acadia.  By  W.  A.  Calnek.  Edited  and  completed  by 
Judge  Savary,  A.M.     Toronto  and  London,  1897. 

NO  time  is  more  opportune  than  the  present  to  recall 
history  of  the  courag;eous  men  and  women  who  towanltl 
close  of  last  century  left  their  homes  in  the  old  British  ccilot 
of  America  for  the  sake  of  a  United  Empire.     The  brilliant  ai 
varied  spectacle  that  was  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  London 
June  1897,  when  representatives  were  present  from  all  parts i 
the  British  dominions  to  show  their  attachment  to  the  Qaeen  i 
the  Empire — a  loyal,  prosperous,  and  united  Empire — stands i 
on   the  broad    canvas  of  history    in   remarkable    contrast  wt 
that  melancholy   picture  of  weeping  pilgrims  who,  more 
a    hundred    years    ago,    were  seen   wending  their   way    to 
possessions  which  Great  Britain  still  retained  on  the  shores 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  eld 
of  the  American  Revolution.     The  story  of  these  loyal  «il 
may   well   be   compared  with   that   of  those  unhappy   AcadU 
peasants  who  were  ruthlessly  torn  from  their  cottages  amid 
fertile  meadows  which  their  patient  industry  had  won  from 
turbulent    tides    of   the  Atlantic,   and   scattered   far  and  wi( 
among  people  who  received   them  with   none  of  that  Chriuia 
charity  which   of  itself  is  a  divine  inspiration.     Or  we 
cross  the  ocean  and  recall  the  sad  record,  in  a  previous  centur 
of  equally  hapless  men   and  women  who  were  driven  from 
France  on  the  recall  of  the  Edict  which  pledged  a  king's  fstt 
to    religious    toleration,    and    gave    not    only  to  England  a« 
Holland  the  services  of  an  industrious  and  moral  people,  bul 
even    helped    to    swell   the  population  of  the  British  colf>nitbJ 
which  were  then  struggling  to  establish  themselves  in  Ameri«^H 
Not  a  few  of  the  descendants  of  these  same   Huguenot  exilw     ' 
were,  many  years  later,  forced  again  to  leave  the  new  lanii  to^ 
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irbicb  they  had  fled  in  those  terrible  dajs  of  savage  persecution, 
ind  commence  life  anew  in  those  countries  which  were  still 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  equally  noteworthy  that  on 
those  very  shores  which  the  Acadian  exiles  of  1755  left  in 
kucb  misery  there  landed  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
Loyalists,  almost  in  the  same  spirit  of  despondency  as  had 
>een  felt  by  their  predecessors  in  misery  less  than  thirty  years 
before. 

More  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of 
those  events  in  the  history  of  America,  and  the  Acadian 
provinces  which  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  sufferings 
of  those  exiles  have  become  prosperous  and  happy  communities. 
On  the  meadows  won  from  the  sea  by  the  Acadian  farmers 
there  are  now  many  happy  homes,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
©Id  French  occupants  of  Acadia  have  villages  and  settlements 
within  the  limits  of  the  ill-defined  region  which  was  known  as 
yAcadie  in  the  days  of  the  French  T^ffime,  In  the  beautiful 
valleys  of  the  St.  John  and  Annapolis,  by]  the  side  of  many 
spacious  bays  and  picturesque  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
^Brunswick,  we  find  the  descendants  of  the  Loyalists,  living  in 
content  anil  even  aflluence,  occupying  the  highest  positions  of 
trust  and  honour.  By  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian 
lakes  wc  see  also  many  thousands  of  people  who  proudly  trace 
their  lineage  to  the  same  migration  ;  who  have  the  same  story 
to  tell  of  suffering  and  trial  in  the  past,  of  courage  and  patience 
triumphant  in  the  end,  of  the  wilderness  made  to  blossom  as 
the  rose.  In  the  records  of  industrial  enterprise,  of  social  and 
intellectual  progress,  of  political  development,  we  find  the 
Tiaxnes  of  many  eminent  men  sprung  from  the  people  to  whom 
panada  and  the  empire  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
icervices  they  rendered  to  England  at  the  most  critical  period 
pi  ber  chequered  history. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  recall  the  history  of  that  famous 
migration,  from  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  three-quarters 
)of  a  million  of  Canadians  have  already  sprung.  We  shall 
show  that  this  migration  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
Temarkable  that  ever  came  into  any  country.  Us  members 
were  imbued  with  many  qualities  that  were  calculated  to  lay 
deep  and  firm  the  foundations  of  stable  institutions,  of  moral 
and  conservative  habits,  at  a  most  critical  stage  of  a  nation's 
growth.  If  Canada  has  been  able  lor  a  century  to  resist  the 
(growth  of  republican  ideas,  and  to  adhere  to  England,  credit 
is  largely  due  to  the  principles  which  the  Loyalists  have 
banded  down  to  generations  after  them. 

If  we  review  the  history  of  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies  and  of 
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the  provinces   of  Canada   during;  those  years   which    mtv 
considered  to   fall  wittiin  the Jvfmative  periods  of  their  sm 
and    political   development,  we  shall   see  how   important 
been  the  direct  influence  exercised  by  certain  well-defined  ami 
special    classes   of  immigration   during    the    seventeenth  xtv\ 
eighteenth  centuries. 

In  the  old  British  Colonies,  now  a  part  of  the  United  Staw 
there  were  two  important  migrations  of  peoples  in  the  scv( 
teenth  century.    The  Pilgrims  who  came  over  in  the  *  Mavflnw* 
were  relatively  insignificant  in  number,  and  the  total  populntic 
of  the  Plymouth   Colony    in   1629  did   not  exceed   5(>0  souk 
Then  followed  that  great  immigration  of  Puritans  which  ceai 
by    1640,  and   brought    into    the    country  some    20,000 
women,  and  children   of  a  very  superior  class,  who  built 
that   New   England  which   has  been  ever  since  fauious  in 
history  of  American  civilization.     These  Puritans  belonged  w 
the  best  English  stock   outside  of  the  nobilit^',  and  the  greAtcr 
number   of  their  leaders  were  graduates  of  Cambridge,  whose 
name  has   been  also  given   to   the  city  amid  whose  tall  elos 
stands    Harvard    University.       Stern    in    demeanour,    narmi 
minded   and  dogmatic  in   religion,  they   had    their  defects 
character  ;  but — to  quote  the  language  of  Bishop  Potter  of  I 
York — they   possessed  qualities  which  *  meant  obedience 
purity,  reverence  and  intelligence,  everywhere — in   the  far 
and  in  the  field,  in  the  shop  and  in  the  meeting-house,  in 
pulpit  and  on  the  bench.'     Their  whole  aim  was  to  establish  a 
system  of  government  which  should  be  based  on  church  memU 
ship — not  membership   in  all  churches,  but  only   in    the 
which   they  themselves  established  in  the  New  World.     Tli 
became  Independents  in  church  government  and  Democrats] 
political  principle.     At  the  present  time  the  descendants  of 
migration  from  lt>:29  until  1(540  probably  number  one-seven 
or  even  more  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States, 
section  of  the  American  republic  has  more  largely  influenc 
its  destinies  than  Puritan  New  England-     When  the  Americ 
Revolution  broke  out  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to  deci 
between  a  United   British  Empire  and   Independence,   mi 
descendants  of  the  famous  Puritan  immigrants  of  the  seventeei 
century   left  their  pleasant  homes  and    formed   a  part  of  tl 
large    body    of   resolute    loyal    exiles   who   sought    shelter 
themselves  and  families,   and    freedom  for  the    expression 
their   loyalty    to   Great  Britain,    in   the  countries   which   sC 
belonged  lo  her  in  North  jA-merica. 

Another  powerful  element  in  the  settlement  of  America  iim 
the  coming  to  Virginia  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  w(^| 
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Royalists   during    the    trnublnui  times   that    were   brought  on 
England  bj  tUe  obstinacy  of  Charles  1.     In   1^50  there  wer<» 
only  about  15,000  people,  all  told,  in  the  Old  Dominion^  but 
in  1670  there  were  at  least  40,000,  of  whom  the  great  majoriiy 
were  'distressed  Cavaliers,'  who  took  at  once  the  direction  of 
social  and  political  a^alrs,  in  a  province  of  which  the  conditions 
were  always  more  or  less  aristocratic,  and  where  the  Church  o( 
£nglaad  had  a  recognized  position.     The  industrial  interestii 
■of  New  Eng^land  were  chiefly  commercial  and   maritime,  while 
those   of    \^t^ginia   were    agricultural.     Large   estates   and  thf* 
holding  of  many  slaves,  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  its  grea« 
staple,    tobacco,    supported    what    was    essentially   a    colonial 
inobility.     The  whole  of  the   white  population  of  Virginia  is 
■till  English.     The  descendants  of  the  original  stock — whid 
came  into  the  country  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is 
now  found  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  as  well  as  In   Ken- 
tucky, in  Tennessee,  and  in  a  part  of  North  Carolina— are  taiit 
on  excellent  authority  to  number  between  three  and  four  mltlion 
souls.     This  State  has  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  on  th* 
federal  republic.     Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson,  Mad i 
•on,  Monroe,   and  Marshall  are  among  the  names  of  eminem 
men  who  traced  their  lineage  to  Church  and  King's  men.     h 
is  somewhat  rpmarkable  that  it  was  in  aristocratic   Virginia,  a^ 
well  as  in   democratic    New  England,  tbat    the    revolutionar_) 
eleonent  found  its  greatest  strength  during  the  war.     It  was  iu 
this  province  of  loyal  Cavaliers  that  Patrick  Henry  struck  th» 
first  key-note  of  rebellion,  just  as  Samuel  Adams,  a  demagogu* 
by   instinct,  touched  a  responsive  chord  in   the  hearts  of  th< 
class  who  were  fjuitc  ready  to  resent  any  fancied  or  real  insuh 
Dr  injury  committed  against  colonists  by   ill-advised  English 
tatesmen,  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  and  conditions  of  com- 
nanities  long  accustomed  to  govern  themselves  after  their  own 
fashion  with  little  or  no  interference  from  England. 

We  find  also  tbat  two  important  migrations  have  largeh 
influenced  the  political  and  social  fortunes  of  Canada  during 
the  formative  and  critical  periods  of  her  history.  In  168l> 
emigration  from  France  practically  ceased,  and  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Canada  di<l  not  esceed  10,000  souls.  It  is  from  thesi 
,people  that  the  inililion  and  a  half  whu  now  inhabit  the 
Oominion,  and  the  half  million,  more  or  less,  who  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Eastern  States  of  the  federal  republic,  have 
mainly  descended.  The  very  federal  union  which  now  govern* 
the  Dominion,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  shows  In  Iti> 
details  the  impress  o(  the  influence  of  the  statesmen  of  a  racf 
deeply  attached  to  their  language,  religion,  and  civil  institutions 
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The  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  this  people,  despite  the  efforti 
of  Papineau  and  other  restless  spirits  from  time  to  time  tocmi» 
a  republican  sentiment,  have  always  favoured  monarchiol 
governmentj  and  we  may  fairly  place  them  by  the  side  of  die 
Loyalists  of  last  century  as  bulwarks  of  British  connexion. 

The  migration  of  the  Loyalists,  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution, commenced  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  1776,  and 
reached  its  climax  in  1783,  when  the  old  colonies  were  ittcl^ 
pendent  States.  Between  30,000  and  40,000  souls  came  to  die 
maritime  provinces  and  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  hi 
that  time  the  total  British  population  of  the  British  provinces  did 
not  exceed  12,000  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  number  wer«  ia 
Nova  Scotia^  which  then  included  New  Brunswick.  The  Urtal 
French  population  of  Canada  was  upwards  of  100,000  sodi, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  British  settler  west  of  Like 
St.  Francis.  Even  many  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Caiudi 
and  Nova  Scotia,  especially  those  of  American  origin,  yitntk 
doubtful  loyalty  to  the  Crown  during  the  war.  Some  of  tbc 
Nova  Scotian  sympathizers  with  their  countrymen  in  New 
England  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  net 
allowed  to  send  representatives  to  the  Legislature.  Had  tbe 
revolutionists  been  able  to  seize  Quebec,  or  hold  any  important 
position  in  Acadia,  the  disloyal  sentiment  that  was  lalctf 
among  a  certain  class  of  American  origin  would  assuredly  haK 
threatened  England^s  supremacy  in  the  countries  now  forminf 
so  important  a  part  of  the  present  Canadian  Dominion.  TV 
coming  of  many  thousand  people  who  had  proved  so  00» 
clusively  their  attachment  to  Great  Britain  by  their  snflenK 
and  self-sacriiice,  was  one  of  the  happiest  events,  in  a.  niflf ' 
sense,  that  could  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  countrr  irb«» 
the  French  Canadians  were  nearly  ten  to  one  Englishnum,  and 
the  British  settlers  were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  tbt 
province  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  migration  of  peoplr 
of  proved  loyalty  and  courage  decided  the  future  of  the  colooia 
that  were  left  to  England  in  North  America. 

The  character  of  the  men  who  were  so  important  an  aeqoifl* 
tion  to  the  population  of  the  Dominion,  as  well  «•  ^ 
circumstances  which  forced  them  from  the  countries  where  n* 
only  the  exiles  themselves,  but  their  fathers  and  grajMUatboi 
before  them,  had  lived  for  many  years,  were  pledges  of  tfcf 
value  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  British  enipiic> 

In  1763,  Canada  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Brituji,asd 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  relieved  from  the  menace  of  d* 
presence  of  France  in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe,  the  Obi*, 
and    the    Mississippi.     Nowhere    were    there    more   rrjoidi^ 
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on  account  of  this  auspicious  event  than  in  the  homes  of  the 
democratic  Puritans.  The  names  of  Pitt  and  Wolfe  were 
honoured  above  all  others  of  their  countrymen,  and  no  one 
could  then  have  imagined  that  in  the  colonics,  which  stretched 
froon  the  river  Penobscot  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  there  was 
latent  a  spirit  of  independence  which  could  be  kindled  on  the 
slightest  provocation  and  might  threaten  the  rule  of  Great 
firitain  on  the  American  Continent.  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  the  familiar  story  of  the  events  which  fanned 
colonial  discontent  into  national  rebellion.  Nor  is  there  any 
need  to  dwell  on  the  irritating  and  half-hearted  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  or  on  the  incapacity  of  the  British 
commanders.  At  no  stage  is  it  a  history  on  which  we  can 
look  with  complacency,  though  we  can  vie  with  the  Americans 
tbemselvesin  our  admiration  of  the  heroic  figure  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Lecky,  who  has  reviewed  the  annals  of  those  times  with 
great  fairness,  has  truly  said  :— 

'  The  nobility  and  beauty  of  the  character  of  Washiugton  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  ;  several  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
were  men  of  ability  and  public  epirit,  and  few  armies  haTe  ever  shown 
a  nobler  eelf-devotion  than  that  which  remained  with  WashingtoQ 
through  the  dreary  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  But  the  army  that  bore 
thoee  BafTerings  was  a  very  email  one,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
American  people  during  the  contest  was  far  from  heroic  or  sublime.' 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  war,  Great  Britain  had  not  only  to 
fight  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  her  own  colonies,  but  she  was 
without  a  single  ally  in  Europe.  Her  dominion  was  threatened 
in  India,  and  the  King  prevented  the  intervention  of  the  only 
statesmen  in  the  kingdom  to  whom  the  colonists  at  any  time 
were  likely  to  listen  with  respect.  When  Chatham  died,  with 
a  protest  on  his  lips  '  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient 
monarchy,'  the  last  hope  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  revolutionists  and  the  parent  state  disappeared 
for  ever,  and  the  Thirteen  Colonies  became  independent  at 
York  town. 

But  amid  the  disastrous  examples  of  military  incapacity 
ihown  by  English  generals,  with  the  exception  of  Cornwallis, 

ko  was  never  adequately  supported,  amid  the  selfishness  and 
ipineness  of  the  people  who  sympathized  with  the  Revolution, 
we  see  at  least  one  great  body  of  men  and  women  who  remained 
faithfal  to  England,  and  gave  many  remarkable  evidences  of 
their  earnestness  and  sincerity.  These  people,  it  is  admitted 
br  John  Adams  and  other  well-informed  men,  numbered  one^ 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  colonies,  or  nearly  three- 
qttartert  of  a  million  of  whites,  when  the  war  broke  out.   Others 
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believe  that  the  number  was  laro:er,  and  that  the  rovoiu:ionm 
party  was  in  a  minority  even  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
tience.  The  larger  number  of  the  Loyalists  were  to  be  fimnd  in 
the  present  State  of  New  Vork,  where  the  capital  wat  in  the  po*- 
scssion  of  the  British  from  September  1776  until  the  evacuation 
in  1783,  They  aUo  formed  the  majority  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  southern  colonies  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  alUbe 
otber  States  they  represented  a  large  minority  of  the  best  clui 
of  their  respective  communities,  tt  is  estimateil  that  upwards 
of  25,000  of  these  people  served  in  the  numerous  loyal  regiroenti 
—between  twenty-five  and  thirt)' — which  were  formed  chroagboA 
the  colonies  during  the  war. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  people  who    composed   thij 
great  body  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown?      Were 
inferior  to  their  opponents  from  an  intellectual,  social,  or 
standpoint?     The  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis,  of  Ne 
wbo    became    the    first    Colonial     Bishop    of    the    Chnrch  of 
England  ;    of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  of  Connecticut*  wbo 
was  consecrated  the  first   Episcopalian   Bishop  of  the   Unitdd 
States  ;  of  the   Rev.  Mather   Byles,  of  Boston,  in   whose  reini 
fiowed  the  best  Puritan   blood  of  New  England  ;  of  Governor 
Hutchinson,   historian    and    statesman;    of   Joseph    Gallowiy, 
whose  judicious  counsel,  if  followed,  might  have  a«'erted  titf 
war  ;   of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  the  English  clergymaa«( 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  whose  remonstrances  against  the  gro 
of  revolutionary  principles  were  so  earnest  and  wise  :  of  Dan 
Leonard,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  powerful  letters  in  favour  of 
England  and  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  by  constttuti 
inetbuds  forced  John  Adams  to  reply;  of  Jonathan  Sewell, 
attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  ;  of  Jonathan  Bliss,  a  memi 
of   a   general    court    of    the   same  State ;    of   Georgp    Dun 
Ludlow,    a   judge    of  the    supreme   court    of    New    Vork; 
Timothy    Ruggles,    a   delegate    to  the    Stamp    Congress  fi 
Massachusetts  ;  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins,  a  clergyman  of  tbe 
English  Church  in   New   Vork,   and   an  able  pamphleteer; 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Odell,  also  a  clergyman  of  the  same  faitk 
New  Jersey,  and   a  satirical   poet  of  much  force — all  these 
among  the  many  names  which  illustrate  the  intellectual  po 
that  was  wielded  by  the  loyal   element  during  the  Revoluti 
When  Howe  evacuated  Boston  and  embarked  his  troops  for 
British  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  there  went  with   him  a  Isrgc 
body    of    Loyalists.      Among    these    were     102    Members    «»f 
('nuncil.  Commissioners,  customs  and  otber  officials,  18  clergy- 
men, 213  merchants  and  residents  of  Boston,  105   inhabits 
of    other    towns,   382   farmers,    traders,    and    mecbaaid. 
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the  310  persons  banished  by  Massachusetts  in  1778,  more  than 
60  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  whole  list,  says 
«n  American  writer,  *  reads  almost  like  the  bead-roll  of  the  oldest 
and  noblest  families  concerned  in  the  founding  and  upbuilding 
of  New  England  civilization/ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  at  last — and  we  may  take  it  as  a  sign 
that  the  rancour  engendered  by  the  struggle  Is  passing  away — 
some  writers  in  the  United  States,  in  their  desire  to  be  truthful 
historians,  endeavour  to  express  themselves  dispassionately 
on  the  events  and  actors  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  their 
history,  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  untruthful  and 
inflammatory  text-books  generally  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States,  Professor  Tyler,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Chair  of  American  History  in  Cornell  University,  points  out, 
in  a  very  interesting  work  on  the  '  Literary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution/  that  these  people  comprised  *in  general 
a  majority  of  those  who,  of  whatever  .  .  .  grade  of  culture  or 
of  wealth,  would  now  be  described  as  Conservative  people.'  A 
clear  majority  of  the  official  class,  of  men  representing  large 
commercial  interests  and  capital,  of  professional  training  and 
occupation,  clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  teachers,  *  seem 
to  have  been  set  against  the  ultimate  measures  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.' He  assumes  with  justice  that,  within  this  Conservative 
class,  'one  may  usually  find  at  least  a  fair  portion  of  the 
cultivation,  of  the  moral  thoughtfulness,  of  the  personal  purity 
and  honour,  existing  in  the  community  to  which  they  happen 
to  belong.'  He  agrees  with  Dr.  John  Fiske,  a  historical  writer 
who  is  widely  read  in  the  United  States,  in  comparing  the 
Loyalists  to  the  Unionists  of  the  Southern  War  of  Secession 
from  1861  until  1865.  They  were  *  the  champions  of  national 
mutV)  as  resting  on  the  paramount  authority  of  the  general 
l^remment.'  In  other  words  they  were  the  champions  of  a 
United  British  Empire  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Another  learned  Professor  in  a  Western  University  says,  in  a 
*  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,'  the  chief  conspirator  against  imperial 
onity,  that  '  there  were,  in  fact,  no  better  men  and  women  in 
Alassachusetts,  as  regards  intelligence,  substantial  good  purpose, 
and  piety.'  They  '  were  generally  people  of  substance,  their 
stake  in  the  country  was  greater  even  than  that  of  their 
opponents,  their  patriotism,  no  doubt,  was  to  the  full  as 
fervent.'  Professor  Hosmer  also  shows  how  much  comfort  and 
happiness  these  people  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  duty. 

•  There  is  mnch  that  is  melancholy,'  he  writes,  '  of  which  the 
T4  knows  bat  little,  connected  with  their  expolaion  from  the  land 
siocerely  loved.    The  estates  of  the  Tories  were  among  the 
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fairest ;   tlieir  stately  maiisioDS  stood  on  the  sightliest  hill-bt 
tbe   ricbcEt   and    best-tilled   meadows  were  their   farms;   the 
avonue,  the  broad  lawn,  the  trim  hedge  about  the  garden,  seiranta, 
plate,  pictures — the  varied  circumslanco,  external  aud   intenul,  ol 
dignified  and  generous  housekeeping — for  the  most  part,  these  things 
were  at  the  homes  of  the  Tories.     They  lovod  beauty,  dignitj 
refinement.  .  .  .  Tho  day  went  against  them ;    they    crowded 
ships — with  the  gates  of  their  couutry  barred  for  ever  behind 


i  things 

iM 


What  was  that  great  cause  for  which  so  large  a  body 
♦influential  characters' — as  Chief  Justice  McKean  of  Peniwvi- 
vania  designated  them  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams — sacri 
their  comfort,  their  happiness,  their  property,  and  even 
lives  in  numerous  cases?  'Surely  an  idea,  a  cause,'  mts 
Professor  Tyler,  '  that  was  cherished  and  clung  to,  amid  aintost 
every  form  of  obloquy  and  disaster,  by  so  vast  a  section  of 
American  society,  can  hardly  deserve  any  longer  to  be  turned  out 
of  court  in  so  summary  and  contemptuous  a  fashion  as  that  in 
which  it  has  been  commonly  disposed  of  by  American  writers.' 
He  reminds  his  readers  that  '■  the  side  of  the  Loyalists,  as  ti 
called  themselves^  of  the  Tories,  as  they  were  scornfully  nil 
named  by  their  opponents,  was  even  in  argument  not  a  weak 
and  in  motive  and  sentiment  not  a  base  one,  aud  in  devotion 
self-sacrifice  not  an  unberoic  one.'  The  stake  of  the  maj 
of  them  in  the  country  was  certainly  greater  than  that  of  Sa 
Adams,  who  had  nothing  to  lose  by  a  revolution.  Their  mi 
principles  were  assuredly  as  sound  as  any  emanating  U 
Thomas  Paine,  the  adventurer,  who  had  no  religi 
whatever,  and  yet  largely  influenced  public  opinion  at  a  critii 
moment  Their  patriotism  was  undoubtedly  as  fervent  ind 
unselfish  as  that  of  Washington  himself,  and  the  only  dlffe 
between  him  and  them,  until  the  war,  was  that  they  diffei 
to  the  methods  of  obtaining  redress  for  colonial  grievances. 

'  The  old  colonial    system/    says  that  thoughtful    writer 
J.  R.  Seeley,.  *  was  not  practically  at  all  tyrannous,  and  when 
breach  came  the  grievances  of  which  the  Americans  compUi 
though  perfectly  real,  were  smaller  than  ever  before  or  since 
to  such  mighty  consequences.'     The  leaders  among  the  JLoyalisti) 
excepting  a  few  rash  and  angry  oflicials,  probably  recogn; 
that  there  were  grievances  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
looked  on  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power  in  Great  Britai 
injudicious  in  the  extreme,   but  they  believed  that  the  relsi 
between  the  colonies  and  the  imperial  state  could   be  plsced 
a  more  satisfactory  basis  by  a  spirit  of  mutu,il  compromise, 
not    by    such    methods    as    were    insidiously   followed    bv 
agitators  against  England.     Daniel  Leonard,  in  his  able  let 
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which  he  signed  as  '  Massacbusettensis/  dwelt  on  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  British  Parliament  bad  *  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  colonies  claimed  the  lately  controverted  right  both 
of  legislation  and  taxation,  and  for  more  than  a  century  had 
been  in  the  exercise  of  it.'  He  sarcastically  observed  :  '  Poor 
tea  has  been  made  the  shibboleth  of  party,  while  molasses, 
wine,  coffee,  indijjfo,  &c.,  have  been  unmolested.  A  person 
that  drinks  New  England  rum  distilled  from  molasses  subject 
to  a  like  duty  is  equally  deserving  of  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers 
with  him  that  drinks  tea.  A  coffee  drinker  is  as  culpable  as 
«ither,  viewed  in  a  political  light.'  He  admitted  that  *a  power 
of  taxation  is  more  liable  to  abuse  than  legislation  separately 
considered,'  and  it  would  have  given  him  *  pleasure  to  see  some 
other  line  drawn,  some  other  barriers  erected,  than  what  the 
constitution  ha*  already  done — if  it  be  possible — whereby  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature  might  be 
preserved  entire,  and  America  be  guaranteed  in  every  right  and 
exemption  consistent  with  her  subordination  and  dependence/ 
•  But  this,'  adds  Leonard  with  truth,  *  can  only  be  done  by 
Parliament,'  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  empire. 

The  Loyalists  contended  for  the  leg^ity  of  the  action  of 
Parliament,  and  were  supported  by  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Mansfield  and  all  high  legal  authorities.  They  also  showed 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain — 
perhaps  one  million  out  of  nine  millions — elected  represent^ 
Catives  to  Parliament,  which  nevertheless  legislated  for  the 
whole  nine  millions  of  people,  that  a  man  once  returned 
Co  that  body  represented  the  whole  empire,  and  that  con- 
sequently all  interests  were  safe  in  its  hands.  No  doubt  this 
argument  was  sound  so  far  as  England  and  Scotland  were 
affected,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  man  elected  by  an 
English  constituency  was  outside  of  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  in  colonies  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  not  easily 
accessible  in  days  when  there  were  no  fast  steamers  and 
telegraph  cables.  When  Americans  spoke  of  representation, 
they  meant  such  a  representation  as  they  themselves  could 
choose  within  their  geographical  limits,  and  within  hearing  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  affected.  In  fact,  they  meant  such 
representation  as,  to  a  limited  degree,  the  English  and  Scotch 
themselves  actually  enjoyed.  The  number  of  electors  might  be 
very  limited  in  Great  Britain,  but  at  all  events  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  at  large  could  make  itself  immediately 
felt  on  those  representatives  who  were  sent  to  Parliament. 

Taxation,  too,  differed  from  ordinary  legislation,  as  the  whole 
political  history  of  England  shows,  from  the  Gxe;kX  C^E:c»\e\  \j> 
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tlie  Bill  of  Rights.  The  whole  difficulty,  in  fact,  was  not  tob« 
adjusted  by  lawyers,  who  adhered  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Uw, 
but  by  statesmen,  who  recognized  the  obvious  fact  that  the  time 
had  come  for  reconsidering  the  relations  between  the  coloniej 
and  the  parent  state,  and  meeting  the  new  conditions  of  their 
rapid  development  and  political  freedom.  But  these  relations 
were  not  to  be  placed  on  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  basis  b) 
mob  violence  and  revolution.  All  the  questions  at  issue  were 
of  a  constitutional  character,  U*  be  settled  by  const itutiooa! 
methods.  Such  were  the  opinions  of  Joseph  Galloway, 
Jonathan  Boucher,  Jonathan  Odell,  Samuel  Seabury,  C 
Justice  Smith,  Judge  Thomas  Jones,  Beverly  Robinson 
other  men  of  weight  and  ability  among  the  Loyalists,  who 
Tecognized  the  blunders  made  by  the  imperial  authorities,  and 
the  existence  of  grievances.  Galloway,  one  of  the  ablest  men 
on  the  constitutional  side,  was  a  member  of  the  first  Contineatal 
Congress,  which  met  in  1774  at  Philadelphia,  and  there 
presented  a  *  Plan  of  a  Proposed  Union  between  Great  Britalo 
and  the  Colonies.'  This  plan  meant  the  establishment  of  i 
confederation  of  the  colonies,  with  a  *  President-general' 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  *  Grand  Council*  or  genersl 

J>arliament,  which  would  be  elected  every  three  years  by  the 
egislatures  of  the  several  colonies.  Galloway  only  anticipated 
the  federal  union  which,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  con- 
solidated the  British  provinces  into  one  Canadian  Dominioo 
and  solved  difficulties  that  impeded  their  political  and  material 
development.  But  the  plan  of  1774  also  suggested  a  method 
'  under  which  the  strength  of  the  whole  empire  may  be  drawn 
together  on  any  emergency.'  The  President-general  and 
Grand  Council  were  to  administer  and  regulate  all  *  the  genertl 
police  and  affairs  of  the  colonies  or  any  of  them/  They  were 
to  be  *an  inferior  distinct  branch  of  the  British  Legislature,* 
united  and  incorporated  with  it  for  general  purposes — that  is,  for 
imperial  purposes.  All  regulations  for  such  general  interests 
could  "originate,  and  be  formed  and  digested  either  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  said  Grand  Council,  and 
being  prepared,  transmitted  to  the  other  for  their  approbation 
or  dissent ;  and  the  assent  of  both  shall  be  requisite  to  the 
validity  of  all  such  general  acts  or  statutes.'  In  other  words, 
Galloway  suggested  a  scheme  of  imperial  federation  wortbj 
practical  consideration  at  that  crisis. 

Eminent  men  in  the  Congress  of  1774  supported  this  stat 
manlike    mode  of  placing  the  relations  of   England    and 
colonies    on  a  basis   which   would   enable   them  to   work  bar 
nioniously,  and  at  the  same  time  give  full  scope  to  the  unbitiin 
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and  the  liberties  of  the  colonial  communities  thus  closely 
united  ;  but  unhappily  for  the  empire  the  revolutionary  element 
carried  the  day.  The  people  at  large  were  never  given  an 
opportunity  of  considering  this  wise  proposition,  and  the 
motion  was  actually  erased  from  the  records  of  Congress.  In 
its  place,  the  people  were  asked  to  sign  *  articles  of  association  * 
which  bound  them  to  cease  all  commercial  relations  with 
England.  Had  Galloway *s  idea  been  carried  out  to  a  successful 
issue,  we  might  have  now  presented  to  the  world  the  noble 
spectacle  of  an  empire  greater  by  hall  a  continent  and  seventy- 
five  millions  of  people.  But  while  Galloway  and  other 
Loyalists  failed  in  their  measures  for  adjusting  existing  diffi- 
culties and  remedying  grievances,  history  can  still  do  full 
justice  to  their  wise  counsel  and  resolute  loyalty,  which  refused 
to  assist  in  tearing  the  empire  to  fragments  : — 

*  Most  of  them,'  says  the  historiaa  Lecky,  in  an  eloquont  tribato 
to  the  Loyalists, '  ended  tbeir  days  in  poverty  and  exile,  and  as  the 
Bcpporters  of  a  beateu  canee  history  has  paid  but  a  Bcanty  tribute  to 
their  memory,  but  they  comprised  Bome  of  the  best  and  ablest  men 
America  Las  ever  prodtice^l,  and  they  were  contending  for  an  ideal 
which  was  at  least  as  worthy  as  that  fur  which  WaBhington  fought. 
It  was  the  maintenaDce  of  one  free,  in^Iiistrial,  and  pacifio  Empire, 
comprising  the  whole  English  race,  hulding  the  ncbest  plains  of 
Asia  in  subjectioD,  blending  all  that  was  most  venerable  in  an  ancient 
ciyilixation  with  the  redundant  energies  of  a  youthful  society,  and 
likely  in  a  few  generations  to  outstrip  every  carapelitor  and  acquire 
an  indi8])ntable  ascendency  on  the  glebe.  Such  an  ideul  may  have 
been  a  dream,  but  it  was  at  least  a  noble  one,  and  there  were  Americana 
irho  were  prejjared  to  make  any  personal  Bacrifices  rather  than  assist 
in  destroying  it.' 

These  men,  who  remained  faithful  to  this  ideal  to  the  very 
bitter  end,  suffered  many  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessed lovers  of  liberty,  even  in  those  days  when  the  questions 
at  issue  had  not  got  beyond  the  stage  ol  legitimate  argument 
and  agitation.  Governor  Hutchinson,  to  whom  his  own 
countrymen  are  at  last  meting  out  a  measure  of  justice,  who 
actually  did  his  best  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
was  insulted,  and  suffered  the  loss  of  a  fine  library  and  many 
valuable  manuscripts,  which  were  destrfjyed  by  the  *  Sons  of 
Liberty.'  The  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  was  imprisoned  like  a 
criminal  on  the  mere  suspicion — for  it  was  not  then  positively 
known  he  was  the  author  of  the  clever  letters  signed  '  West- 
chester Farmer' — of  having  expressed  himself  too  freely  against 
the  opponents  of  England.  His  papers  were  ransacked,  valu- 
able property  destroyed  and  stolen,  his  daughters  insulted  and 
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threatened  by  bayonets  thrust  through  their  attire. 
Leonard  was  attacked  in  bis  bouse  at  Taunton,  and 
leave  the  country,  because  he,  too,  dared  to  indulge  in  free  spe«cL 
Timothy  Ruggles,  who  went  to  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  wa» 
driven  from  his  home,  and  his  cattle  were  maimed  and  poisoned. 
Israel  Williams,  old  and  infirm,  was  carried  from  his  boose  and 
nearly  smoked  to  death  in  a  room  where  the  fire  had  been  lit 
and  the  chimney  wantonly  closed.  Sheriff  Tyng,  who  after- 
wards settled  in  New  Brunswick,  was  exposed  to  insult  and 
outrage.  The  courts  of  law  were  closed  and  the  judges  pre- 
vented from  fulfilling  their  judicial  functions.  The  Rev. 
Jacob  Bailey  was  driven  to  Nova  Scotia  as  a  refuge  against  the 
insults  and  injuries  to  which  he  was  subject  because  he  continued 
to  perform  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  Jonatbaa 
Odell  only  spoke  the  truth  when  he  wrote  in  one  of  liii 
satires : — 

^  Wben  civil  madnees  first  from  man  to  man 
In  these  dovoted  climes  like  wildfire  ran, 
There  were  who  gave  tbo  moderating  bint, 
In  conversatiou  some,  and  some  in  print ; 
Wisely  they  spake- — and  what  was  thour  reward  ? — 
The  tar,  the  rail,  tlio  prison,  and  tho  cord.' 

Even  Washington,  a  cold  but  still  a  humane  man,  appears 
have  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  vindictiveness  agmii 
the  men  who  differed  from  him  as  to  the  methods  of  redressing 
colonial  grievances.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  in  177d, 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  'all  those  who  have  acted  aa 
unfriendly  part  in  this  great  contest  have  shipped  themselvn 
off  in  the  same  hurry,  but  under  still  greater  disadvantages  tbao 
the  King's  troops,  being  obliged  to  man  their  own  vessels,  &i 
seamen  enough  could  not  be  had  for  the  King's  transports,  and 
to  submit  to  every  hardship  that  can  be  conceived.'  And  be 
added  this  cruel  sentence  :  '  One  or  two  have  done  what  a  great 
number  ought  to  have  done  long  ago — committed  suicide.*  Oo 
the  same  authority,  Dr.  Ellis,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  we  learn  that  even  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
peace  negotiators  and  the  second  President  of  the  United  States, 
expressed  the  opinion  in  1780  that  *  the  Tories,  as  he  bsd 
recommended  at  first,  should  have  been  5ned,  imprisoned,  and 
hanged.'  Was  it  strange,  then,  that  mobs  of  rudians  shou 
have  insulted  men  and  women,  besides  torturing  helpless  brutl 
in  the  fields  ? 

During  the  war  the  passions  of  both  parties  to  the  controvc 
were  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  some  allowance  most 
made  for  conditions  which  were  different   from   those  wl 
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existed  when  the  questions  at  issue  were  still  matters  of  argu- 
ment. It  is  impossible  in  times  of  civil  strife  to  cool  the 
passions  of  men  and  prevent  them  from  perpetrating  cruelties 
and  outrages  which  would  be  repugnant  to  their  sense  of 
humanity  in  moments  of  calmness  and  reflection.  Both  sides 
displayed  more  than  once  a  hatred  of  each  other  that  was  worthy 
of  the  American  Iroquois  themselves.  Loyalists  have  been 
even  made  responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  wantonly  shed 
by  Indians  in  the  vale  of  Wyoming  and  in  Cherry  Valley^  but 
it  is  fair  to  remember  that  these  were  men  infuriated  not  only  by 
the  memory  of  all  they  had  suffered  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
outrages  which  had  been  committed  by  the  Whigs  on  the  loyal 
supporters  of  England  in  many  parts  of  the  colonies.  In  the 
south,  where  the  Loyalists  were  most  numerous,  the  Whigs 
seized  every  opportunity  of  slaughtering  them  most  recklessly. 
Amid  the  many  scenes  of  savagery  that  brutalized  the 
contest,  we  meet  constantly  with  evidences  of  the  heroism  of 
the  Loyalists.  For  instance,  a  fort  was  reduced  by  the  revo- 
lutionists on  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  loyal  Militia  who 
were  captured  had  the  alternative  offered  to  them  of  enlisting 
in  the  rebel  army  or  being  put  to  death.  One  young  man  took 
a  few  moments  to  consider  the  proposal,  and,  when  he  resolutely 
decided  that  he  preferred  death  to  disgrace,  he  was  immediately 
cut  down.  Even  gentle  women  were  not  safe  from  the  ven- 
geance of  men  who  were  looking  for  plunder  while  lauding  the 
blessings  of  political  liberty.  The  wives  of  Colonel  Beverly 
Kobinson,  Roger  Morris,  and  Dr.  Inglis,  were  attainted  of  high 
treason  by  an  Act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  banished 
from  the  country  under  penalty  of  death — a  most  tyrannical 
act,  without  parallel  in  British  history.  The  wife  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  the  commander  of  a  regiment  of  loyal  troops  who  were 
dreaded  with  reason  throughout  the  war,  was  kept  as  a  hostage 
in  Albany,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  New  York  in  disguise  through 
a  country  full  of  her  husband's  enemies.  The  season  was 
winter,  and  an  infant  she  carried  with  her  died  as  a  consequence 
of  the  exposure  to  which  it  was  subject  in  this  perilous  journey. 
The  legislative  bodies  were  fully  as  vindictive  as  individuals 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Loyalists.  Confiscation  of  estate, 
imprisonment,  disqualification  for  ofhce,  banishment,  and  even 
death,  in  case  of  return  from  exile,  were  among  the  penalties  to 
which  these  people  were  subject  by  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
reTolutionary  party. 

If  allowance  can  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  revenge  and 
passion  which  animate  persons  under  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  civil  war,  no  extenuating  circumstances  appear  at  that  later 
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period    when  peace  was   proclaimed   and   Congress  was  culf 
upon  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  recommend  to  tl 
several  independent  States   the  restoration   of    the   confiscate 
properly  of  Loyalists.      Even  persons  who  had  taken  up  arr 
were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  their  estates  back 
condition   of  refunding  the   money   which    had    been   paid  1( 
them,  and  protection  was  to  be  afforded  to  those  persons  darit 
twelve    months    while    they    were    engaged    in    obtaining   the 
restoration  of  their  property.     In  addition  to  these  recommendft^_ 
tions  by  Congress,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  by  the   sixth  artid^H 
of  the  Treaty  that  there  should   be  no  future  confiscations  or 
prosecutions,  and  no  person  should  'suffer  any   future  loss  or 
damage,  either  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  property,'  for  the  part 
he  might  have  taken  in  the  war.    Now  was  the  time  for  geneiuu 
terms — such    terms    as    were   even    shown    by  the   triumpl: 
North    lo    the    rebellious    South    at    the    close    of   the   War 
Secession.     The    recommendations    of   Congress    were    treateij 
with  contempt  by  the  Legislatures  in   all  the  States  except  in 
South  Carolina,  and  even  there  the  popular  feeling  was  entiretv 
opposed  to  any   favour  or  justice   being  shown   to  the  beaten 
party.      The  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty,  a  solemn  obligation, 
was  violated   with  malice  and   premeditation.     The  LojaJiso, 
many  of  whom  had   returned   from  Great  Britain  with  the  hope 
of  receiving  back  their  estates,  or  of  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  country,  soon  found  they  could  expect  no  generous  treatmeo 
from   the   successful   Republicans.      Dr.  John   Fiske,  in  one 
bis  histories,  quotes   a    passage  of  *  truculent  bombast,'  as 
properly  calls  it,  from  a  New  England  paper,  which   illustrate 
the  vindictive  spirit  that  was  abroad  : — 

*  As  Hannibal,'  said  the  'Massachusetts  Chronicle,'  'swore  nfiTsr 
to  he  at  peace  with  the  KomnnB,  so  let  every  "Whig  swear,  by  his 
ahhoirence  of  slavery,  by  liberty  and  religion,  by  the  sliades  of 
departed  friends  wLo  have  fallen  in  battle,  by  the  gfaoftts  of  those  of 
our  brave  brethren  who  have  been  destroyed  on  Ix^ard  of  prison-ship* 
and  in  loathsome  dungeons,  never  to  be  at  posce  with  those  fiends  tb^H 
refugees,  whose  thefts,  murderF,  and  treasons  have  filled  the  cup^H 
woe.'  ^* 

Dr.  Fiske  also  sajs  that  similar  sentiments  were  *  thundered 
from  the  pulpit  by  men  who  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  their 
duty  of  preaching  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  for  injuries^' 
The  favourite  Whig  occupation  of  tarring  and  feathering  was 
renewed-  Loyalists  were  warned  to  leave  the  country  as  sc 
as  possible,  and  in  the  South  some  were  shot  and  bang* 
because  they  did  not  obey  the  warning.  In  New  York,  wber 
the  Whigs  had  been  in  a  minority  and  exposed  to  the  iroplacat 
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hostility  of  the  loyal  party,  much  viodictlveness  was  shown. 
The  Loyalists,  for  the  most  part,  had  no  other  course  open  to 
them  than  to  leave  the  country  they  still  loved  and  where  they 
wished  to  die.  The  hopes  that  many  refugees  in  England  had 
always  entertained,  ot  seeing  their  pleasant  old  homes,  were 
never  realized,  *I  had  rather  die  in  a  little  country  house  in 
New  England,*  said  Governor  Hutchinson,  '  than  in  the  Bnest 
nobleman's  mansion  in  Old  England,'  but  he  never  was  allowed 
to  sec  the  button-woods  which  he  had  planted  on  Milton  Hill 
across  the  Atlantic.  Even  his  burial  lot  on  Copp's  Hill,  in 
Boston,  where  his  father  and  his  wife  were  buried,  was  sold, 
and  its  new  proprietor  erased  the  old  names  from,  the  stone, 
carved  his  own,  and  appropriated  the  armorial  bearing.  The 
late  of  that  burial  lot  was  that  of  thousands  of  6ne  homes  and 
estates  owned  by  Loyalists.  Pity  was  shown  to  few.  Many 
thousands  went  to  Florida,  the  Bahamas,  the  West  Indies, 
Great  Britain,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada. 

'  Theee  men,'  says  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  *  were  deeply 
wronged,  ard  might  well  cherish  and  hand  down  to  their  bodb,  as 
they  did,  the  memory  of  the  wrong.  ,  .  .  If  an  Empire  antagonistic 
to  the  United  States  is  ever  funned  upon  the  north  of  them,  and  if 
trouble  to  them  ensues,  they  have  to  thank  their  ancestors  who 
refused  amnesty  to  the  vanquished  in  a  civil  war." 

The  British  Government  endeavoured,  as  far  as  it  was  in  its 
power,  to  compensate  the  Loyalists  for  the  loss  of  their  property 
by  liberal  grants  of  money  and  land  ;  but,  despite  all  that  was 
(lone  for  them,  the  majority  felt  a  deep  bitterness  in  their  hearts 
OS  they  landed  on  new  shores  which  reports  told  them  were 
gloomy  and  inhospitable.  L^pwards  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  children  made  their  homes  within  the  limits  of  the 
Dominion.  There  still  remained  in  the  independent 
States  many  thousands  who  had  been  supporters  of  England 
until  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  had  remained  neutral 
during  the  war— unable  to  resist  the  persecution  to  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Whigs  were  subject,  and  gradually  yielding  to 
the  influences  that  surrounded  them  in  the  places  where  they 
lived,  disheartened  in  countless  instances  by  the  English  mis* 
management  of  the  war,  and  alienated  by  the  indiscriminate 
pillaging  of  friend  and  foe  by  the  Hessians  and  other  mercenary 
troops  that  England  had  been  forced  to  employ.  But  the 
people  who  left  their  old  homes  were  those  who  had  taken  an 
actit'e  part  in  the  war,  who  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  successful 
Republicans,  who  sacrificed  their  estates^  all  that  they  possessed, 
for  the  sake  of  principle,  which  they  believed  was  more  valuable 
than  land  or  gold.    Of  the  exiles  nearly  three- fourtks  went  to  the 
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maritime  provinces,  and  built  up  the  province  of  New  Bruni- 
wick,  where  representative  institutions  were  established  in 
1784.  Some  ten  thousand  founded  the  beautiful  and  prosperoof 
province  of  Ontario,  which  was  separated  from  French  CuMdl 
in  1792. 

The  number  who  arrived  in  Halifax  in  1783  was  so  grot 
that  hundreds  had  to  be  placed  in  the  churches  or  in  cabooKi 
taken  from  the  transports  and  ranged  along  the  streets.  Tbejc 
refugees  were,  as  Governor  Parr  tells  us,  *  in  the  most  wretcb 
condition,'  at  a  time  when  the  cold  was  commencing  to  be  v 
severe.  At  Shelburne,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  exiles,  there 
were  seen  *  lines  of  women  sitting  on  the  rockj  shore  and 
weeping  at  their  altered  condition,'  Towns  and  villagw, 
however,  were  soon  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people. 
At  Shelburne  (or  Port  Roseway,  anglicized  from  the  French 
JRazoir)  a  town  of  fourteen  thousand  people,  with  wide  «tiwu, 
fine  houses — some  of  them  with  furniture  and  mantelpircn 
brought  from  New  York — arose  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
name  of  New  Jerusalem  had  been  given  to  the  same  locslitj 
some  years  before;  but  it  seemed  a  mockery  to  the  Loyalitti 
when  they  found  the  place  they  had  chosen  for  their  new  ho 
was  quite  unsuited  for  settlement.  A  beautiful  harbour  Ur 
front,  and  a  rocky  inhospitable  country  in  the  rear  of  ih 
ambitious  town,  which  at  one  time  was  the  most  populous  in 
British  North  America.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  ibe 
place  was  almost  deserted  and  sank  to  the  most  insignificant 
condition. 

The  difficulties  which  the  Upper  Canadian  immigrants  hsd 
to  undergo  before  reaching  their  destination  were  mnch  greato 
than  in  the  case  of  the  people  who  went  direct  from  AmeTiain 
ports  to  Halifax  and  other  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
former  had  to  make  toilsome  journeys  by  land,  by  batteaux  uad 
canoes  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Richelieu,  the  Genesee, 
other  streams  which  gave  access  from  the  interior  of  the  Uoi 
States  to  the  new  Canadian  land.  The  British  Govemm 
did  its  best  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population  suddenlj 
thrown  upon  its  charitable  care,  but,  despite  all  its  efforts,  the 
exiles  suffered  terrible  hardships.  The  most  influential  im- 
migration found  its  way  to  the  maritime  provinces,  where  a 
number  received  congenial  employment  and  adequate  salaries 
in  the  new  government  of  New  Brunswick.  Many  olben, 
with  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes  or  the  pecuniary  aid  granted 
them  by  the  Imperial  Government,  were  able  to  make  com* 
fortable  homes  and  cultivate  estates  in  the  valleys  of  the 
St.  John  and  Annapolis,  and  in  other  fertile  parts  of  the  lover 
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provinces.  Of  the  large  population  that  founded  Shelburne  a  few 
[returned  to  the  United  States,  but  the  greater  number  scattered 
[themselves  all  over  the  provinces.  Dr.  Canniff  and  other 
descendants  of  the  Canadian  settlers  have  published  accounts 
[of  their  trials  and  privations  for  jears  after  their  arrival,  and 
iespecially  in  the  year  of  famine,  when  large  numbers  had  to 
idepend  on  wild  fruits  and  roots.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
£sh  and  game,  starvation  and  death  would  have  been  the  lot  of 
inany  hundreds  of  helpless  people. 

I  We  have  already  said  something  of  the  high  character  given 
to  the  Loyalists  by  prominent  American  and  English  writers. 
^fany  of  the  refugees  could  trace  their  descent  to  the  early 
[immigration  that  founded  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and 
'Massachusetts  Bay.  Some  were  connected  with  the  Cavalier 
And  Church  families  of  Virginia.  Others  were  of  the  blood  of 
the  persecuted  Huguenots,  and  German  Protestants  from  the 
[Rhenish  or  Lower  Palatinate.  Not  a  few  were  Highland  Scots- 
men who  had  been  followers  of  the  Stuarts,  and  yet  fought  for 
King  George  and  British  connexion.  More  than  sixty  graduates 
|of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  William 
«Lnd  Mary  Colleges  found  their  way  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis,  whose  diocese  at  first  covered 
the  whole  of  old  Canada  as  well  as  the  maritime  provinces, 
was  a  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York,  and  the  author 
'of  several  loyal  essays,  among  them  a  reply  to  Tom  Paine's 
*  Common  Sense.'  One  of  his  sons  became  also  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  his  grandson  was  a  hero  of  Lucknow.  The 
ev,  Mather  Byles,  who  had  charge  of  a  church  at  Halifax, 
id  later  at  St.  John,  came  from  Christ  Church  in  Boston,  and 
descended  from  the  eminent  Puritan  families  of  Cotton 
d  Mather.  The  names  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins  and 
onathan  Odell,  clergymen  and  writers  of  loyal  pamphlets  and 
poems,  are  well  known  in  Canadian  annals.  The  first  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Brunswick  was  George  Duncan  Ludlow,  who 
had  been  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  general  famous  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
Jonathan  Sewell,  the  friend  of  John  Adams,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  and  writers  of  New  England,  settled  in  New  Brunswick, 
•nd  was  the  father  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada.  Chief 
Justice  Blowers  of  Nova  Scotia  studied  law  in  Governor 
Hutchinson's  office.  Colonel  de  Lancey,  '  the  outlaw  of  the 
jBroux,'  who  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Nova  Scotia, 
belonged  to  a  very  distinguished  Huguenot  family,  whose 
members  have  filled  many  important  positions  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  last  century.     We 
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still  find  in  Shelburne  descendants  of  Capuln  Gideon  WUltf, 
who  came  to  that  place  in  1783,  and  was  the  g^reat-grandsoD  of 
Peregrine  White,  the  first-born  of  New  England,  while  hit 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  John  Howland,  the  Pilgrim, 
Miner  Huntington,  who  settled  in  \  armoutb.  and  was  father 
of  the  eminent  Reformer  and  friend  of  Joseph  Howe,  could 
trace  his  descent  back  to  the  Cromwell  family.  Joseph  Howe, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  responsible  government,  was  a  son  ol  a 
Boston  journatist— the  printer  of  *  The  News  Letter,'  the  fint 
American  newspaper— whose  family  came  out  ia  the  ewlj 
migration  to  New  England.  Foster  Hutchinsoo,  a  brother  of 
Governor  Hutchinson,  was  a  Massachusetts  judge,  and  uccupinl 
a  limitar  position  in  No%*a  Scotia.  The  Hutchinsnns  were 
great-grandsons  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  expelled  from 
Massachusetts  for  her  uncompromising  attacks  on  what  she 
called  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  clergy  of  that  colony,  aod 
sought  refuge  in  Rhode  Island,  Ward  Cbipman,  who  was  for 
a  time  President  of  the  Council  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
New  Brunswick,  was  descended  from  the  early  settlers  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  Sheriff  of  St.  John  County  was  a  too 
of  tbat  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver  of  ^[assachusetts,  who  wu 
descended  from  the  early  Puritan  immigrants,  and  was  literallj 
killed  by  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected  for  adheriog 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  whose  funeral  even  gave  evidences  of 
the  violence  of  party  feeling  in  tbose  troublous  times.  The  Robio- 
sons,  who  have  filled  important  positions  in  Ontario  and  Nes 
Brunswick,  were  descended  from  an  eminent  English  fa 
who  came  to  Virginia  during  the  royalist  migration  of 
seventeenth  century.  The  Wilmots  of  New  Brunswick, 
of  whom  have  been  Lieutenant-Governors  since  1867, 
descended  from  a  man  who  did  good  service  during 
Revolution.  The  same  is  true  of  Chief  Justice  Allen,  of  Xi 
Brunswick,  and  Chief  Justice  Brenton  Halliburton,  of  X< 
Scotia — not  '  Sam  Slick,'  whose  name  had  only  one  *  1,' 
whose  family  came  to  the  province  before  the  loyal  immignitic 
Passing  on  to  the  countrv'  watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
find  the  name  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  was  the  son  of 
still  more  famous  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  performci) 
valuable  services  for  England  during  the  Seven  Years'  Wi 
Sir  John  was  himself  an  uncompromising  Loyalist,  wt 
sacrificed  to  his  political  convictions  the  largest  domain 
the  old  colonies,  became  Superintendent-General  of  Indt 
Affairs,  and  ilied  in  Montreal.  The  historian.  Sir  Williun 
Smith,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice  and  a  member  of  1^ 
Council  of  New  York,  became  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Caaadt. 
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ne  of  his  successors  in  the  same  high  office  was  Sir  James 
tuart,  a  son  of  the  first  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
ho  came  to  Western  Canada.  The  Bethunes,  one  of  whom 
came  a  Bishop,  are  ilescendantB  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain 
if  a  loyal  regiment,  who  settled  in  Canada  and  afterwards 
joined  the  Church  of  England.  The  Macdonells  of  Glengarry 
ar  the  names  of  men  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
ing's  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York,  and  other  loyal  forces, 
nd  held  important  positions  in  the  early  days  of  Upper 
anada,  one  of  them  having  been  Speaker  of  the  first  Legis- 
ative  Assembly.  Cartwright,  Merritt,  Jarvis,  Sherwood, 
urritt,  Ruttan,  Coffin^  Biirwell,  Hagerman,  Dennis,  Keefer, 
ampman,  Kirby,  Perry,  Ingersoll,  Van  Alsttne,  Powell,  Jones, 
Macaulay,  Cbrystler,  Bowlby,  Lippincott,  Carscallen,  Van 
Koughnet,  Tisdale,  Carman,  MacNab,  are  among  the  names  of 
|he  Loyalist  settlers  in  Upper  Canada. 

What  influence  have  these  people  exercised  upon  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country  to  which  they  came  after 
having  been  subjected  to  so  severe  an  ordeal  of  trial  and  sufler- 
ing?  The  important  and  immediate  result  of  their  coming  was 
of  course  the  formation  of  two  British  provinces,  one  on  the 
jBt.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes,  and  the  other  within  the  limits 
of  French  Acadia.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  large  extension 
of  British  inlluence  immediately  in  British  North  America. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  which  practically 
perpetuated  the  language  and  institutions  of  French  Canada  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  it  was  probably  the  wisest  and  only 
>ractical  policy  to  have  formed  a  separate  province  to  the  West 
)f  the  Ottawa,  and  to  have  given  the  Loyalists  an  opportunity 
pf  working  out  their  political  destinies  apart  from  the  French 
race.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  coming  of  people  who  were  so 
attached  to  British  connexion  and  British  institutions  was 
most  auspicious — some  might  say  providential — at  a  time  when 
|he  English-speaking  population  of  British  North  America  was 
io  insignificant,  and  when  in  all  probability,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  immigration  into 
the  wilds  of  Canada  for  many  years.  The  independence  of  the 
thirteen  Colonies — the  first  step,  some  European  statesmen 
bought,  in  the  ruin  of  the  British  colonial  empire — was  actually 
ihe  strengthening  and  perpetuation  of  British  interests  in  the 
►ast  region  to  the  north  of  the  federal  republic,  the  beginning 
»f  a  new  nation,  of  a  new  Dominion  far  overshadowing  the  old 
!)ominion  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  During  the  war  of  1812-14 
he  Loyalists  and  their  descendants  formed  that  class  in  whom 
^kf  Drummond,  and  other  British  commanders  could  repose 
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the  most  perfect  confidence.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  t1 
total  population  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  was  belw 
75j000  and  80,000  souls,  among  whom  there  were  a  number 
doubtful  Americans  who  had  been  brought  into  the  coantn- 
the  too  liberal  land  policy  inaugurated  by  Lieutenant-Gove: 
Simcne.  American  emissaries  had  been  notoriouslv  enga 
for  months  in  endeavouring  to  create  disaffection  among 
class  of  the  settlers,  and  General  Hull's  proclamation  of  18 
was  no  doubt  issued  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  aid. 
readiness  with  which  the  loyal  population  of  the  provi 
which  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  war,  responded  to  the 
of  duty,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  hostilities,  is* 
bright  feature  of  Canadian  history.  Even  aged  men  in  Up| 
Canada,  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  revolutionary  war,  e 
forward,  and,  although  they  were  exempted  from  service,  they 
were  found  most  useful  in  stationary  duties.  *  Their  leoon 
and  example/  wrote  General  Sheaffe,  who  took  command  of  the 
defence  of  the  province  on  the  death  of  Brock,  *  will  hare  % 
happy  influence  on  the  youth  of  the  militia  ranks.'  Even  tbf 
women  worked  in  the  fields  in  the  absence  of  their  hashaoiit 
and  sons  during  the  campaign,  and  the  perilous  joumev 
Laura  Secord — the  daughter  of  a  Loyalist — who  ventured  thro 
the  wilds  of  the  Niagara  district  when  occupied  by  the  enemj? 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  important  information  to  the  Briti»b, 
may  well  be  compared  with  Lady  Johnson's  escape  in  17TT 
through  the  most  dangerous  part  of  New  York  State.  Tat 
battles  of  Queenston  Heights,  Chrystler's  Farm,  and  Lundj's 
Lane,  in  which  the  loj'al  British  militia  largely  participated, 
are  among  the  brilliant  episodes  of  a  conflict  which  had  bees 
forced  on  Great  Britain  at  a  time  when  her  greatness  wst 
threatened  as  in  the  days  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Thf 
Prince  Regent,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  expressly  thanked  tie 
Canadian  Militia,  who  bad  '  mainly  contributed  to  the  ivamt- 
diate  preservation  of  the  province  and  its  future  security.'  The 
Loyalists,  who  could  not  save  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies  to  Eng* 
land}  did  their  full  share  in  maintaining  her  supremacy  in  tfat 
country  she  still  owned  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  «* 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  large  additions  weit 
made  to  the  population  of  British  North  America,  especiall)'  ol 
Upper  or  Western  Canada.  In  1837  there  were  at  lc«»J 
400,000  souls  In  that  province,  600,000  in  French  Canada,  snJ 
350,000  in  the  maritime  provinces.  After  the  war  of  1812-H. 
the  Loyalists  as  a  distinct  class  disappeared,  and  their  cbilditn 
and  grandchildren  were  merged  in  the  new  inhabitants,  vim 
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came  mainly  from  Scotland^  Ireland,  and  England.  Among  the 
new  settlers  were  many  military  men  released  by  the  peace  in 
Europe.  Political  parties  began  to  form  themselves  in  the 
provinces  out  of  the  mixed  national  elements  that  were  now  the 
Canadian  people,  and  controversies  arose  between  the  Assemblies 
elected  by  the  people  on  a  limited  property  franchise  and  the 
Governors  and  Councils  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Political 
groups  associated  themselves  under  the  names  of  Tories  and 
Liberals  (or  Reformers)  ;  the  former  enjoyed  the  public  patron- 
age and  supported  the  Government,  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
reform  abuses  which  naturally  grew  up  under  the  system  of 
bureaucratic  and  irresponsible  administration  that  then  existed. 
The  men  who  distributed  offices  and  lands  to  their  friends, 
with  a  lavish  and  often  unscrupulous  hand,  respected  the 
Assembly  only  while  it  obeyed  their  wishes,  and  were  ironically 
named  the  Family  Compact  —  not  so  much  a  compact  of 
relatives  as  of  political  friends,  who  practically  formed  a 
close  political  corporation.  Members  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland,  notably  the  resolute  and  able  Bishop  Strachan, 
whose  best  monument  is  Trinity  University,  naturally  con- 
tended for  the  exclusive  advantages  which  they  claimed  were 
given  to  them  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1792  with  respect  to 
the  public  lands.  Some  of  the  most  influential  Tories  were 
descendants  of  the  Loyalists,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  separate  them 
as  a  class  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  most 
determined  supporters  of  that  party  were  drawn  from  the  later 
migration  that  commenced  in  1815. 

Not  a  few  Loyalists  still  cherished  the  heritage  of  their 
fathers'  or  grandfathers'  fear  of  purely  democratic  institutions, 
which  to  them  meant  republicanism.  But  the  questions  on 
which  parties  divided  were  not  so  much  questions  of  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  and  British  connexion,  until  an  insurrection 
broke  out  after  years  of  political  controversy.  For  a  long 
time  the  matters  of  dispute  were  matters  of  party  politics. 
The  struggle  was  between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs,  The  whole 
history  of  party  government  alike  in  its  early  and  its  latest  stages 
— even  in  Great  Britain  sixty  years  ago — is  full  of  similar 
efforts  to  keep  a  party  in  power  by  dividing  the  spoils 
among  those  who  will  support  it  through  good  and  evil  report. 
British  Ministers  across  the  ocean  showed  the  same  vacillating 
action  and  ignorance  of  colonial  conditions  that  broke  up  the 
empire  in  the  previous  century.  *  The  course  of  policy  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  towards  its  colonies,'  said  Lord 
Durham  in  his  famous  report,  *  has  had  reference  to  the  state  of 
parties  in  England,  instead  of  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
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the  pro^'inces.'  Still  it  must  be  admitted  bj  a  student  of 
times  wbo  looks  impartially  and  dispassionately  into 
records,  that  the  political  grievances,  j ustly  complained  of  br 
the  body  of  the  people,  were  being  made  the  subject  of  serioni 
inquiry,  and  would  have  been  sooner  or  later  remedied  by 
British  statesmen  had  a  few  indiscreet  leaders  of  the  popul&r 
party  shown  some  patience  and  calmness.  Lord  Durbtffl 
believed  with  reason  '  that  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  Re- 
formers of  Upper  Canada  sought  only  by  constitutional  meaoj 
to  obtain  those  objects  for  which  they  had  so  long  peaceably 
struggled* — such  constitutional  means  as  were  successfully 
carried  on  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
descendants  of  the  Loyalists  were  in  the  majority,  and  tbe 
was  no  such  mixed  population  as  in  Upper  Canada,  or  dirisio 
between  French  and  English  as  in  tbe  French  province. 

The  disputed  points,  as  from  1765  until  1776,  were  capal 
of  settlement  by  argument,  petition,  inquiry.  It  was  a  quvsti 
of  responsible  government,  as  Howe,  Baldwin,  and  others  reco 
nized,  but  which  Papineau  and  other  French  Canadian  agit&t 
never  understood  at  all.  The  grievances  were  best  to  be  removed 
not  by  an  insurrection,  truly  stated  by  Lord  Durham  to  be  *| 
foolishly  contrived  and  ill-conducted  as  it  was  wicked 
treasonable  ' — not  by  the  spilling  of  blood — not  by  disgracrf 
raids  by  American  ruffians  across  the  Canadian  frootic 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  himself,  whose  judgment  was 
balanced,  and  whose  temper  was  rarely  under  the  control 
reason,  in  later  days  regretted  his  rashness,  which  led  son 
of  bis  unfortunate  followers  to  the  scaffold.  One  tbing  apf 
certain — that  if  Papineau  and  Mackenzie  had  succeeded 
obtaining  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  people,  EngU 
imperial  power  on  the  continent  might  have  been 
perilled,  American  sympathizers  might  have  precipitated 
war  between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the  com 
quences  to  Canada  would  have  been  more  serious  than  in 
war  of  1812—14,  when  it  was  largely  the  Loyalists  that  sal 
the  provinces  from  Republican  aggression.  The  establi 
ment  of  a  Canadian  republic  meant  sooner  or  later  absor 
by  the  United  States.  Happily  the  disaffection,  as 
Durham  pointed  out,  was  not  'deep-rooted'  in  the  Cs 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  all  the  provinces  proi 
themselves  loyal  to  a  united  British  empire.  It  was 
descendant  of  a  Loyalist,  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  who  saved  Vi 
when  the  imbecility  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who 
largely  responsible  for  tbe  public  irritation  w^hich  broke 
into  a   revolt}    nearly   handed   over  the  capital  to   Mackeoj 
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Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  Reformers  as  well  as  Tories,  then 
rallied  to  the  support  of  British  connexion.  From  Sydnej  to 
Sandwich  the  sentiment  gathered  strength  that  public  wrongs 
could  be  best  redressed  by  confidence  in  the  good  faith,  justice, 
and  generosity  of  the  parent  state.  If  some  descendants  of 
the  Loyalists  acted  unwisely  and  made  themselves  unpopular 
bj  a  too  selfish  adherence  to  the  existing  system  of  governmentj 
it  is  well  to  remember  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  men 
whose  fidelity  to  the  Crown  was  undoubted,  their  private 
characters  in  the  majority  of  cases  were  unimpeachable,  and 
their  faults  and  errors  chiefly  those  of  party  and  party  tactics, 
so  often  a  curse  to  a  country.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers 
mustered  many  men  whose  pride  it  was  thej  were  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  Loyalists,  Responsible  government  owes  more  to 
Joseph  Howe,  orator,  poet,  and  statesman,  than  to  any  other 
public  man  of  those  times.  He  and  many  other  descendants  of 
the  Loyalists  in  the  maritime  proTinces  believed  in  constitu- 
tional agitation  for  the  redress  of  political  grievances,  as  did 
their  fathers  in  the  eighteenth  century.  One  fact  is  beyond 
dispute,  as  we  recall  those  troublous  times,  that  the  people  of 
Canada,  among  whom  the  descendants  of  the  Loyalists  must 
have  numbered  nearly  160,000,  carried  the  country  successfully 
through  its  trials,  and  proved  then,  as  they  did  in  later  times 
and  will  in  years  to  come — that  they  cherish  above  all  other 
considerations  their  connexion  with  the  British  empire. 

At  the  present  time  the  descendants  of  the  Loyalists  probably 
constitute  one-seventh  of  the  Canadian  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties— almost  the  same  proportion  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  in  the  United  States— and  about  one-fifth  of  the 
English-speaking  people.  These  people  still  take  pride  in  the 
story  of  the  loyai  men  and  women  from  whom  they  have 
sprung,  and  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  society,  holding  all  shades 
of  political  and  religious  opinion.  Their  fealty  to  the  union 
of  the  empire  finds  expression  on  every  occasion  of  national 
rejoicing  or  sorrow,  though  in  this  respect  now  they  cannot  be 
said  to  form  an  exception  among  the  five  millions  of  Canadian 
people  with  whom  thry  are  absorbed.  In  all  the  voca- 
tions of  life  for  a  hundred  years  we  find  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  famous  migration  of  17t*3.  In  the 
promotion  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  political  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country  we  see  the  impress  of  the  same 
class.  Dr.  Ryerson  was  largely  instrumental  in  laying  the 
basis,  and  buihling  thereon  the  noble  structure,  of  the  educa- 
tional system  which  all  the  provinces  have  copied  largely  from 
Ontario.     The  name  of  Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
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ke'  summit  of  Cape  Diamond.  It  was  then  the  statesman's 
thoughts  carried  him,  like  a  lightning  Oasb,  across  bail  a 
continent,  still  possesseJ  hy  England,  ta  Southern  Africa,  to 
the  ancient  cities  and  fanes  of  India,  to  the  many  islands — one 
of  them  in  itself  a  continent — of  Australasia.  He,  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  people  who  affectionately  called  their 
American  home  New  England,  recognized  with  pride  the 
greatness  of  a  Power  'which  has  dotted  over  the  surface  of 
the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  miliiary  pusts ; 
whose  morning  drum-beat,  fuUowing  the  sun  and  keeping 
4M>mpany  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.' 

JNIore  than  sixty  years  later,  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  empire,  there  was  witnessed  a  spectacle  which 
the  world  ne%'er  saw  before,  wbose  illustrations  of  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  that  empire  far  surpassed  any  exhibition 
which  the  Czesars  of  Imperial  Rome  ever  gave  to  their  citizens 
■  n  the  days  when  all  the  world  came  to  pay  her  tribute.  It  was 
not  a  spectacle  of  peoples  marching  in  humiliation  behind  the 
chariots  of  Roman  generals,  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
rictories  won  from  nations  who  had  dared  to  resist  the  onward 
march  of  the  Imperial  legions.  It  was  a  procession  which  gave 
evidences  of  the  magnitude  and  power  of  England,  far  exceeding 
the  conception  which  was  formed  by  Webster  amid  the  rucks 
of  Quebec.  It  was  a  procession  which  illustrated  the  content 
and  development  of  the  many  colonies  and  dependencies  of  an 
empire  which  covers  in  the  aggregate  eleven  millions  of  English 
square  miles  and  is  peopled  by  four  bundled  millions  of  souls, 
representing  many  races  and  every  colour  and  creed.  It  was  a 
great  object-lesson  to  the  woild  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  a.^d 
the  prosperous  development  of  colonies  under  the  liberal  s}stem 
of  government  which  has  been  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Victorian  era.  Of  the  forty-two  distinct  and  indeptn- 
deot  governments  which  gave  tbeir  testimony  to  the  excellence 
and  justice  of  imperial  administration  eleven  enjoy  responsible 
government  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

Great  Britain'^s  empire  now  comprises  Canadian,  Austra* 
lasian,  and  African  dependencies  which  may  claim  to  be  semi- 
independent  nations.  The  words  of  Edmund  Burke  at  last  are 
literally  true.  Great  Britain's  Parliament  cati  now  claim  'an 
imperial  character,  in  which  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven  she 
superintends  all  the  several  inferior  Legislatures,  and  guides  and 
controls  them  all,  without  annihilating  any.'  The  great  idea 
of  imi>erial  unity  which  was  suggested  to  the  American  Congress 
of  1774  by  the  Loyalist  Joseph  Galloway,  has  been  in  a  great 
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measure  realized.  Great  Britain  throws  over  her  whole  iinperu) 
domain  the  aegis  of  her  care  and  influence.  Each  of  her  grett 
dependencies  exercises  all  those  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  self-government  which  it  is  possible  for  communities  not 
entirely  independent  to  possess.  Such  cjuestions  of  tasatton, 
such  ignorance  of  colonial  conditions  as  precipitated  an  Amcricu 
revolution  in  days  when  the  relations  ni  a  parent  State  with  her 
colonies  required  readjustment,  such  blunders  as  aggravated  the 
political  difficulties  which  existed  in  Canada  until  the  concession 
of  responsible  government,  can  never  again  occur,  under  the 
wise  colonial  system  which  during  the  present  reign  has  giren 
every  possible  expansion  to  ccdonial  energy  and  ambition  io 
all  matters  that  properly  fall  under  the  control  of  a  people 
capable  of  governing  themselves.  It  took  British  statesmen 
more  than  half  a  century,  from  the  Independence  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  to  the  concession  of  responsible  government,  to  leira 
hy  experience  of  colonial  conditions  the  best  system  to  applj 
to  countries  which  had  reached  a  certain  high  stage  in  their 
material,  political,  and  social  development.  Canada's  position 
in  the  empire  is  one  of  which  her  people  may  be  justly  proud; 
but  as  Canadians  review  the  past,  with  its  many  evidences  of 
devotion  to  the  empire,  of  rapacity  for  self-government,  of 
statesmanlike  conception  and  action  in  the  admiDistrationof 
public  affairs,  they  must  not  forget  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
men  who  laid  firm  and  deep  the  inundations  of  their  natioosi 
structure.  French  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  Puritans  and 
Cavaliers  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  Scots  from  the  HtgbluMJ 
the  Hebrides,  and  the  Lowlands,  Scottish  Irish  Protestants  fr 
the  north,  and  Catholic  Celts  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  Enghs 
men  from  the  hop  gardens  of  Kent  and  the  meadows  of  Deru 
from  all  parts  of  that  ancient  kingdom  where  the  Saxon  antl 
Norman  have  so  happily  blended  in  the  course  of  centuries — 
all  these  have  contributed  to  form  a  Canadian  people  who  bal 
planted  themselves  successfully  and  firmly  over  the  vast  regif 
which  stretches,  from  east  to  west,  to  the  north  of  ihe  fed* 
republic.  To  some  of  the  eminent  Makers  of  Canada  moon 
ments  have  been  raised,  but  the  vast  majority  lie  in  quiet 
church-yards,  where  the  finger  of  time  has  obliterated  ereo 
their  names  from  the  moss-covered  stones  where  once  they  were 
rudely  chiselled.  But  though  these  pioneers  may  be  noir 
forgotten,  their  spirit  still  survives  in  the  confidence  and  energy 
with  which  the  people  uf  the  Dominion  are  labotiring  to 
develope  the  noble  heritage  which  they  possess  in  America,  and 
in  the  loyal  affection  which  all  nationalities  and  classes  of  tliat 
people  feel  for  the  British  Crown  and  Empire* 
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Akt.  Vlll. — Joseph  Arch  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  Told  by  Him- 
self. Edited  with  a  Preface  bj  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
London,  1898. 

THE  story  of  Mr.  Arch's  life  is  largely  the  story  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Moi'ement,  of  which  he  was  the 
originator  and  chief  director.  Perhaps  the  time  has  hardly 
come  for  relating  it  impartially — certaialy  not  the  man.  It  is 
always  hard  for  anyone  who  has  been  a  principal  actor  in 
events,  and  whose  own  reputation  is  involved  in  the  story,  to 
be  a  sufHcicntly  impartial  narrator,  and  the  best  and  most 
interesting  part  of  Mr.  Arch's  book  is,  we  confess,  that  which 
brings  before  the  reader  the  greatest  amount  of  local  colouring, 
and  even  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  writer. 

Nor  does  Lady  Warwick's  patronage  help  much.  Joseph 
Arch  marches,  like  iEneas,  under  protecting  guardianship,  but 
it  requires  more  than  the  sympathy  of  a  leader  of  fashion  and 
fashionable  beneficence  to  present  us  with  a  true  picture  of 
the  Labourer's  Union  rising  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Arches 
tutelary  goddess,  in  her  Preface,  '  knows  of  no  movement  which 
accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,'  and  bids  us  '  compare 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  before  the  Union  with 
his  condition  to-day.'  That  there  is  a  difference  we  allow,  but 
it  is  accentuated  in  the  book  before  us  by  exaggeration  at  both 
ends.  The  Wellesbourne  meeting  from  which  it  dates  was  held 
in  1872,  and  in  1885  the  rough  hedger,  the  *8on  of  the  soil,' 
as  he  calls  himself,  with  reasonable  pride,  was  returned  as 
representative  to  Parliament. 

That  was  indeed  a  change  for  one  labourer — an  apotheosis  of 
which  any  man  might  boast. 

'The  day  I  entered  Parliainont,'  he  says  (p.  357 j,  'as  Joseph 
Arch,  M.P.  for  North- West  Norfolk,  was  a  proud  one,  but  pride  w^as 
tubdned  by  responsibility.  I  said  to  myself,  "  Joseph  ^Vrch,  M.P., 
yon  see  to  it  that  neither  tho  prince  uor  tlio  labourer  has  cause  to  bo 
ashamed  of  you." ' 

Like  another  labour  leader,  who  drove  to  the  House,  in  a 
workman's  dress,  attended  by  some  of  his  mates,  in  a  waggonette, 
»o  Mr.  Arch  attired  himself  with  due  seif-consciousness.  Nor 
did  the  cynic  of  old  place  a  dirty  foot  on  Plato's  robe,  to  show 
his  absolute  indifference  to  finery,  with  greater  pride  than  did 
the  elect  of  North- West  Norfolk  march  into  the  House  '  in  his 
rough  Tweed  jacket  and  billycock  hat. 

It  was  a  veritable  triumph,  dies  cretu  notandus^  a  great  change 
for  Joseph  Arch.  But  if  we  try  to  estimate  impartially  the 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  the  same  period,  we 
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shaU  not  6nd  it  quite  so  startling.     True,  his  position  is 
improved,  especially  if  coinparetl  with  that  of  all   other  cl%5&«s 
connected    with    agriculture.       But  his  condition    was    on  the 
mend  before,   and  this  improvement  continued  steadily  up  la, 
a  certain   point,  after  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  ihingt,! 
decline    began,     in    simpathy    with    the   agricultural    inter 
generally.     The  nvernge  of  wages  is   higher,  hut  so  it  is  wit! 
other  classes  of  operaiives  ;  clothing  and  provisions  are  muc 
cheaper,    education   and    improved    means  of  locomotion    ba 
helped  to  better  his  condition  by  migration,  while  (greatest  gil 
of  all!)    be   can   vote   every    few  years   for  his   iVI.l'.,  and, 
means  of  the  Parish  Council,^  can  levy  rates  for  others  to  ca 
tribute  and  for  himself  to  spend. 

*  When  I   began,'  BIr.  Arch   tells  ub  (p.  401"),  *  the  labourer 
nothing.     Now   he   has   the    Vote,  his   Board   School,  his  County 
Council,  his  Parish  Cuuncil.* 

How  much  of  this  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Arch's  agitation, 
how  much  does  the  labourer  now  care  for  all  these  privileges 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  autobiography.      The  portrait 
the  author  which  faces  the  titlepage  presents  us  with  a  shrerd 
rough-hewn   face,    with    white    beard    and    moustache,   clipf 
hedge-like,    as    with    shears.     The    head    is  round  and  broxd, 
with  good   brain  capacity,  the  mouth  large  and  firm-set — a 
presentation  of  the  man  as  he  claims  to  be. 

.loseph  Arch   was  born  at  Barfordj  near  VVarwick,  in  Wiit 
in   a  freehold    cottage   bought   by  his   grandfather,  his  parent 
being  thrifty  and  industrious  people.     His  grandmother,  wbofi 
he    remembers    well,    was    certainly    *a    remarkably    Hue   oil 
woman,'  if,  as  he  assures  us,  she  *  stood  six  feet  four  inches 
height.'     '  She  had  three  brothers  to  match  her.      Each  of  mj 
unties  stood  well  over  six   foot  four.'      Really    Lady    VVarwick 
should   have  taken  a   few   inches  off  this   measurement,  whtcl^l 
makes  a  heavy  demand  on  our  credulity.      In  fact,  the  tendenc^l 
to  exaggeration  and  misstatement  meets  us  at  the  very  outset, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  continues  to  the  end  of  the  book.  _^_ 

First,  then,  he  describes  the  agricultural  labourer  (say  fro^H 
183t>  to  liiTO)  in  terms  more  applitable  to  1812,  when  ib^^ 
action  of  the  okl  Poor  Law  had  utterly  pauperized  him  by 
enabling  the  employer  to  levy  a  rate  for  eking  out  insufficient 
wages,  and,  by  apportioning  help  to  the  number  of  children  of 
tiie  recipient,  gave  a  direct  premium  an  early  marriages  and 
large  families  I  It  is,  however,  the  new  Poor  Law  of  lt$34,  dis- 
tinguishing between  poverty  and  pauperism,  and  discontinuing 
the  outdoor  relief  and  allowance  system  so  ruinous  to  the  coun 
which  is,  we  suppose,  referred  to  on  page  11  :— r- 
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'  *  If  a  poor  man  dared  to  marry  and  have  children,  they  \i,c,  the 
BOYeming  classes]  thought  he  Lad  no  rujJit  to  claim  the  necesaarif  food 
irherowitli  to  keep  himself  and  his  faniilj  alive.' 

Tbi»  indubitable  claim  on  the  country  for  support  was  reiterated 
Vreeklj  in  the  organ  of  the  movement. 

'      Young'  Arch  grew   up  with  a  strong-  prejudice  against  the 
classes    above    him»    and    especially    the    clergy.       *  Sympathy 
Lwith  the   people   was  not   a  strnng    point   with    them,'   Lady 
^Warwick  says,  by  way  of  explanation.     Yet  we  find,  from  Mr. 
Arch's   own   statement,  that   in    this    benighted    Warwickshire 
parish  there  was  kept  up  (by  the  rector  and  his  wife,  apparently) 
an  excellent  school,  where  Arch  got  his  education  (he  calls  it» 
[invidiously,  *a  parson's  school  '),  and  that  *  soup,  coals,  and  the 
^ike  were   given   regularly  and   as  a  matter  of  course^  from  the 
rectory,    to  nearly    every    poor    person    in    the    village.*       His 
grievance    in   the   matter   is   that,  because   this  *  most   despotic 
marson's   wife'   insisted   on    the    village  children  having    their 
Stair  cut,  and  because   his   mother  opposed   her  and   refused  to 
l^low  her  children  to  suffer  this  ignominious  treatment,  'from 
tJiat    time  my    parents    never    received    a    farthing^s    worth    of 
charity  from   the  rectory '  (p,  7).     This  seems  a  little   incon- 
sistent with  what   we  read   a  few  pages  later,  where   be  tells  us 
*  it  had  never  been  my  mother's  policy  to  take  alms.'     Accord- 
ingly, *  I  never  went  to  the  rectory  for  soup.' 

VVhich  of  these  statements  are  we  to  believe?  It  looks  as  if 
Mrs.  Arch  senior^  who  must  have  been  a  trying  person  to  '  the 
lady  despot  at  the  rectory/  used  to  receive*  ahiis,'  though  it  was 
•never  her  policy,*  until  the  cruel  tyrant  who  provided  education 
for  the  village  children  insisted  on  the  little  girls'  hair  heing 
kept  tidy,  for  very  obviaus  reasons  with  which  school  managers 
are  familiar.  That  on  this,  Mrs.  Arch,  like  Mrs.  Poyser  in 
•Adam  Bede/  showed  she  was  'not  a  dumb  creature  to  be 
abused,'  and  gave  the  rector's  wife  a  bit  of  her  mind.  '  Her 
children  shouldn't  have  their  haircut;  no  I  not  they  I '  We 
can  quite  realize  the  fierce  joy  of  saving  her  say  out  against  the 
oppressor  *  with  th'  abhorred  shears.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  I've  done  it,'  said  Mrs.  Poyser, '  but  I've  hod  my  say 
faiy  and  I  shall  be  th  casior  fur  't  all  my  life.     Tharo'ei  no  pleasure 
liring,  if  you'ru  to  be  corked  up  for  ever,  and  only  dribble  your 
d  out  by  the  sly,  like  a  leaky  barrel.* 

It  warms  the  '  fighting  blood  '  in  him,,  of  which  Mr,  Arch  is 
proud,  to  think  of  his  mother's  encounter,  even  at  this  lapse 
pf  time,  and  he  relates  how  he  himself  fought  and  w^on  a  similar 
ittle  on  behalf  of  his  own  child's  '  hair-net  studded  with  beads.* 

Given 
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Given  *  the  lady  despot  at  the  rectorj  *  on  the  one  hand,  tnd 
on  the  other,  Mrs.  Arch,  who  '  did  not  hold  with  the  Cborch 
teaching,'  who  *  would  not  duck  down  to  the  rector's  wife/ who 
*  did  not  order  herself  lowlj  and  reverently  to  her  betters/  who, 
in  fact,  *  had  no  betters* — and  the  whole  scene  stands  out  before 
us.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  primitive  days 
when  the  Church  of  England  was  the  only  religious  body  ti 
interested  itself  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  children  we 
under  a  very  different  system  of  control  from  the  present,  wheo 
managers  can  neither  refuse  to  admit  untidy  girls  nor  object  to 
bead  adornments,  and  when,  without  payment,  a  teacher  cao  00 
lontjer  require  a  child  to  sharpen  pencils  or  dust  n  room. 

But  does  not   Mr.  Arch   draw  a    little   on   his    imaginatic 
when  he  relates  some  further  instances  of  village  tyranny? 

'  All  equal  are  within  the  Church's  gate,' 

sings  George  Herbert,  and  the  ministration  of  the  Word 
Sacraments  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  same  essentially  to 
peer  or  peasant,  lo  emperor  or  ploughman.  Still,  it  is  not 
only  old  custom,  derived  from  a  time  when  social  distinctions 
were  more  marked,  but  a  natural  instinct  also,  which  leads 
Christians  to  yield  precedence  to  their  *  betters  *  in  a  techaicsl 
sense.  And  the  same  holds  good  in  the  dissenting  chapeL 
Surely,  then,  it  is  unworthy  of  Mr.  Arch  to  represent  the 
ordinary  practice  of  his  chilclhood  in  such  an  invidious  light  si 
the  following: — 

'  In  tho  parish  church  the  pi>or  were  apportioned  their  lotrlj 
places,  and  taught  that  thoy  muBt  sit  in  them  Sunday  after  SanilaT 
all  their  life  long.  They  must  sit  meeldy,  and  never  daro  to  mingia 
with  their  betters  in  the  social  eealo.  It  was  an  object  lesson 
repeated  week  afttr  week,  ouo  which  no  one  could  mistake,  and  it 
Butik  deep  into  my  mind.' 

The  old  tradition,  too  (as  old  as  the  Christian  Church,  and, 
indeed,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  synagogue),  of  men  and 
women  sitting  apart  in  the  service,  is  strangely  travestied  as  aa 
invention  of  'the  parson's  wife*  at  Barford.  She  ^issued  a 
decree  that  the  labourers  should  sit  on  one  side  of  the  church, 
and  their  wives  on  the  other.'  But,  apparently,  she  b«l 
reckoned  without  her  host,  for  '  when  my  mother  beard  this 
•he  said,  "  No  !  those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  no  man 
shall  put  asunder  ;  and  certainly  no  woman  shall !  " '  Wc  a« 
not  told  how  this  quarrel  was  settled,  whether  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise ;  or  how  Mrs.  Arch  senior,  who  apparently  n^rfr 
went  to  church  at  all,  and  so  was  permanently  *■  put 
irom  her  husband,  arranged  it  In.  ber  own  case. 
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But  now  we  come  lo  a  remarkable  story,  connected  with 
Mr.  Arch's  personal  experience,  to  which  has  been  assigned  a 
prominent  place  in  most  notices  of  his  book.  His  mother,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  a  strong  Dissenter,  and,  as  she  did  not 
_* hold '  with  Church  teaching,  naturally  did  not  go  to  church. 
£ut  his  father  was  a  regular  Churrhman  and  comtnunicant. 
When  Arch  was  a  boj  of  seven,  he  was  seized  with  curiosity 
to  know  what  took  j>[ace  in  church  after  the  non-commu- 
nicants had  retired.     Accordingly,  to  quote  bis  own  words — 

'  I  went  oat  of  church,  do»rd  the  door,  plared  my  etfe  at  the  kei/hole, 
mad  peeped  through.  The  church  door  opened  then  in  a  direct  line 
with  tho  chaucol  and  the  main  ainle,  an  thut  anybody  looking  through 
the  keyhole  could  easily  see  what  was  going  on  inside.  The  door  is 
now  more  to  the  side  of  tho  church  and  out  of  direct  line  with  the 
chancel.' 

(This  explanation,  no  doubt,  seemed  to  be  necessary  lest 
anyone  should  test  the  possibility  of  the  proceeding  under 
present  arrangements.  Still,  the  whole  description  is  very 
curious.)     What  did  the  boy  see? 

*  First,  up  walked  the  squire,'  the  farmers  nest,  then  the 
tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  &c.,  anti  ihenj  the  very  last  of  all, 

*  the  poor  lahourere  in  their  gmock  frockp.'  '  It  was  aa  if  thetf  were 
unclean ;  and  at  that  sight  the  iron  entered  into  ray  little  heart,'  &o. 
I*  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  that's  what  goes  on,  never  for  me  1 " ' 

With  regard  to  this  striking  scene,  which  has  been  commented 
on  with  more  or  less  malevolence,  we  would  only  remark  : 

Ist.  That  the  parishioners  of  Barford  seem  to  have  been 
very  attentive  to  their  religious  duties. 

2nd.  That  the  key-hole  must  have  been  a  very  large  one. 
Let  any  of  our  readers  try  the  experiment  for  themselves. 

3rd.  That  the  boy  of  seven  years  old  was  exceedingly 
precocious  if  he  really  did  as  described  and  remained  at  the 
key-hole  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 

dth.  That  communicants  must  approach  the  altar  in  some 
order,  and  that,  at  such  a  time,  they  would  do  what  was  most 
natural  and  most  consistent  with  Christian  humility. 

5th.  That  the  most  incredible    part  of   it,  after   all,  is   the 

inapression  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  boy  of  seven  :  *  The 

-iron  entered  into  my  little  heart.'      Surely  Mr.  Arch  must  have 

transferred  to  the  *■  little  heart '  of  a  child  the  rancorous  thoughts 

of  maturer  age. 

Like  others  who  have  turned  their  weapons  against  the 
mother  that  bore  them,  Mr,  Arch,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  the 
good  education   which  was  the  foundation  of  his  after-success 
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ii  had  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  her,  .  .  . 

lid  well,  as  far  aa  nho  was  able.     She  was  a 

ii'ted  up  to  what  lights  she  had.' 

li  not  believe  in  ordering  myself"  lowly  and 

niiirs,"  because  they  were  never  able  to  toll  me 

.  I  was  a  Nonconformist  by  nature  and 

fiery  soon  after  ray  marriago  I  began  to  take  an 

lehing  and  other  doings  of  tlio  Nonconformist 

believe  in  practical  Christianity.* 

w   he  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  keeping 

u-net  on  in  school, 'studded  with  white  beads/ 

ri^ht  to  have  a  share  in  a  distribution  of  coals, 

iurnph  of  all — in  preventing  his  children  being 

Mr.  Arch   gives  us  a  long  account  of  this.     It 

:«'rrible  oppressor  the  parson  was  the  instigator  of 

|pu  an    Englishman's    indubitable   right    to   spread 

lb  is  was  one  of  the  parson's  tricks,*  he  tells  us, 

.nccount  of  his  altercation  with  the  chairman  of  the 

iii.igistrates  is  hardly  conclusive  as  an  argument: — 

1  the  Chairman,  as  he  said  the  Law  compelled  me  to  have 
v'H  vaccinated,  whether  my  children  belonged  to  the  Law 
r  they  belonged  to  mc,  and  whether,  if  the  Law  were  that 
were  to  be  cut  off,  I  must  needs  obey.' 

>  on.     Yet,  when  it  relates  to  another  subject,  he  sees 
easonable  such  a  claim  would  be. 

ofc  true,'  he  says,  *  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  Hkee 
own.     Yon   cannot   put  a   nuisance   under  a    neigbbour's 
or  where  you  choose,  .  .  .  You  must  do  nothing  which  is  an 
your  neighbour  '  (p.  3G9). 

;ood  sense ;  but  he  fails  to  see  how  it  would  apply  to 

non-vaccination, 
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non-vaccination,  in  favour  of  which  he  eniplojs  all  the  fallaciM 
which  figure  prominently  in  the  magistrate's  court,  and  hareio 
disastrously  found  expression  in  recent  legislation. 

At  length  (pauilo  tnajora  canamus)  we  come  in  1872  to  lh« 
birth  of  the  great  movement  of  which  Mr,  Arch  became  the 
natural  leader.  He  describes  it  exceedingly  well,  though  wiA 
his  usual  flavour  of  exag-geration.  As  one  who  was  living  il 
the  heart  of  the  district  most  aifectetlj  the  writer  can  roocb  fof 
it  that,  although  the  condition  of  the  labourer  at  that  time  Wj 
much  to  be  desired,  it  was  far  from  being  so  deplorable  u 
Mr.  Arch's  rhetoric  represents  it. 

'Things  were  bo  bad  with  tho  men  that  they  were  begiinningi 
grow  desperate.  The  trodden  worms  which  so  long  writhed  tid^ 
tbe  iron  heel  of  the  oppreBsor  were  turning  at  last.  The  smouldoiag 
fire  of  diBCoutout  was  shouting  out  tongues  of  6amo  hero  ond  tiiete. 
The  Bore-etricken,  who  had  brooded  in  snllen  ai^er  over  their 
wrongs,  were  rising  to  attike  in  their  ttiru.  The  men  were  mormuriBg 
and  muttering  the  couutry-side  ronnd,  but  they  wanted  a  totm. 
They  spoke  low  among  themBelves,  but  they  were  afraid  to  spetlc 
out.  They  were  sick  of  Biilforiug^  but  they  had  no  phyncian,  I 
took  note  of  it  all ;  I  had  been  taking  note  of  it  for  years,  and  I  h^ 
thought  out  the  remedy.  There  was  only  one  remedy,  and  that 
combination.  .  .  ,  So  I  hided  my  time ;  I  knew  it  must  ootua 
1872  that  time  came,  and  it  found  me  ready.' 

The  match  was  laid  to  the  train  on  February  7th,  and 
on  February  21st,  at  Wellesbourne.  A  committee  was  apjjointed 
and  notices  served  rm  the  employers,  asking  for  sixteen  shilliagi 
a  week.  *  VVe  first  thought  of  eighteen.  Wages  then  averaged 
twelve.'  The  want  of  funds  was  the  first  difficulty.  There 
was  only  five  shillings  in  hand,  'But  the  press  took  it  up,' 
and  money  began  to  come  in  from  sympathizers.  On  Good 
Friday  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Leamington.  Drum 
fife  bands  marched  into  the  town.  Arch  was  appointed  organi 
ing  secretary,  H.  Taylor  paid  secretary.  Several  gentler 
took  part  in  it,  among  them  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Mr.  Auber 
Herbert,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Arch's  great  panacea  at  this  time  was  migration  and  emigrt- 
tion.  By  the  former  the  labourer  was  assisted  to  move  " 
congested  districts  to  others  with  a  higher  rate  of  ws^ 
excellent  plan  if  the  men  did  not  go  too  far  afield  for 
meet  the  soniewhat  different  requirements  of  the  new 
By  the  latter  the  emigrants  were  to  be  provide<l  with  new 
homes  and  better  conditions  of  life,  and  those  who  remaiocd, 
beinar  fewer  in  number,  rouid  exact 


ight 


rages. 


This  la«t  plan,  b.oweireT,  led  to  a  terrible  disaster,  on  fihi< 
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^fr.  Arch  touches  very  liijhtly  in  his  book.  That  bis  intentions 
were  good  we  cannot  doubt,  but  hovr  was  he  to  know  which 
^rere  suitable  places  to  recommend?  He  tells  that  he  'set  his 
l>ack  stiff  against  the  emigration  door  as  ion]*  as  he  could.*  But 
"the  Union  loll  a  victim  to  the  emigration  ajjents  who  attenrled 
the  meetings  and  were  patronized  by  the  agitators.  One  of  the 
^orst  cases  was  the  fatal  emigration  to  Cananea  in  Brazil.  Was 
not  Brazil  in  America? — ^and  was  not  the  bribe  held  out  of  a 
•  free  passage '  ?  Men  in  the  Midlands  gave  in  their  names  by 
•cores — some  with  the  secret  intention  of  cheating  the  cheating 
B^nts.  *  VVhy  have  you  been  so  foolish  as  to  put  your  name 
llown  ?  '  asked  a  clergyman  of  one  of  his  parishioners.  '  I  gets  a 
free  passage.'  '  But  what's  the  use  of  a  free  passage  to  an 
bnhealthy  and  fever-stricken  place?'  *  Well,  sir/  said  the 
labourer,  *  I'll  tell  you,  for  you're  a  friend.  As  soon  as  1  gets 
uere,  if  I  doesn't  like  the  look  of  it,  I'l!  just  step  over  into  the 
Unitetl  States!*  Poor  fellow,  how  little  he  knew  of  the 
thousands  of  miles  he  would  have  to  walk,  of  the  vast  rivers, 
Ibe  trackless  plains  he  must  cross  I  ' 

And  here  we  are  bound  to  add  that  when  a  parson,  who  bad 
beard  of  this  deplorable  scheme,  warned  the  poor  labourers  both 
bj  word  and  letter  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — although  he 
bad  been  one  who  sympathized  with  the  miovement  and  had 
bresided  over  a  labourers'  meeting  in  his  own  parish — he  was 
met  by  Mr.  Arch  with  his  favourite  taunt  that  the  parsons  meant 
tu>  good,  that  their  rule  was :  '  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it 
Bver  shall  be.' 

The  result  of  this  ill-starred  emigration  to  Brazil  was  that, 

Hfter  untold  hardships  and  suffering   from    fever  by  the    poor 

migrants,  the  British  Government  had  to  send  a  ship  to  bring 

iff  the  survivors.      Many  labourers,  however,  and  those  naturally 

e  most  active  and  enterprising,  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  and 

'anada  with  better  success.     In  1874  Arch  visited  Canada  with 

view  to  organizing  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  though   for 

me  reason  his  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

In  England  the  movement  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Radical 

'%»,  ahd  subscriptions  poured   in.     Inevitably,  but   unfortu- 

ftately,  it  began  to  be  exploited  by  politicians,  and   its  leader 

as  drawn  into  the  vortex.     A  special  organ  had  been  started 

n   1872,    'The    Labourers'   Union  Chronicle,'  with    J.    K.    M. 

Vincent  as  editor.     It  called  itself  *  an  independent  advocate  of 

be  British  toiler's  rights  to  free  land,  freedom  from  priestcraft, 

ind  from  the  tyranny  of  capital.'     This  was  followed  by  the 
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*  GaiUDea  u  aoath  or  Bio  do  Janeiro,  on  the  25tti  dc^ec  ot  ^Q^\^\&.'Cv\.vAb. 
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*  English  Labourers*  Chronicle/  in  which  Mr.  Arch  lelU  ds 
wrote  an  article  every  week  lor  two  years.  We  have  seeo  wl 
are,  or  were,  Mr.  Arch's  views  on  vaccination,  Board  scbooUi 
the  Established  Church,  and  'parsons'  in  general.  The'Eai 
lish  Labourers'  Chronicle,'  in  addition,  ridiculed  politic 
economy  and  the  rights  of  capital  ('la  proprieie  c'est  Ic  toI' 
and  claimed  that^  as  '  the  land  of  England  belonged  to 
people  of  England,'  a  re-distribution  of  it  should  be  made 
them  forthwith.  All  owners  of  property  were  called  'land-' 
grabbers/  and  were  represented  as  descendants  of  *  Normaii 
robbers  ! '  If  tbe  clergy  helped  the  poor,  they  were  told  thev 
were  paid  to  do  'iOy  and  that  their  tithe  was  stolen  from  the  poor 
and  so  on.     '  VVe  don^t  want  charity,  but  justice,*  was  the  or. 

*  It's  no  use  your  trying  to  back  them  up,'  said  a  shrewd  obsmrer 
to  his  vicar  ;  '  unless  you  can  go  the  whole  hog,  you'll  hare  10 
inrtuence  over  them." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  the  war  b 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Mackarness)  was  bandied  in  Mr. 
Arch's  paper.  The  Bishop  had  been  much  interested  in  tbe 
movement,  and  was  to  some  extent  in  sympathy  with  it.  He 
had  not  only  attended  a  meeting  in  his  own  parish,  bat  iadaced 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  Congress  to  put  down  the  nljeei 
for  discussion  at  Bath.  But  because  he  urged  00  his  doijli 
act  as  mediators  between  employers  and  employed,  and  aatil 
partisans,  he  was  virulently  attacked  by  the  *  Laboazexs*  Umi 
Chronicle,'   and   the   Bishop   was   stated,  in   a   leader,  t»  km 

*  earned  the  hearty  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  i^iicaimi 
labourers  for  his  denunciations  of  their  honest  effoits  t»  achiitt 
their  own  social  elevation  by  means  of  Unionisoi.*  Ode  tl  \k 
clergy  wrote  to  remind  the  editor  of  the  Bidiop's 
quoting  his  wortls  at  Bath,  where  he  had  claimed  that  s , 
Union  and  a  Farmers'  Union  stood  on  the  sniBe  Irrei,  la^ite 
the  duty  of  the  Church  towards  the  labourer  was  caciAEaCafiT  W 
enable  him  '  to  work  more  skilfully,  to  earn 
to  rise  in  the  world.'  The  labourer,  he  said, 
indebted  to  the  Church  for  education ;  and  it 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  *  that  dHSTam  W 
given  voluntarily  to  education  just  double  what  I 
buted  by  any  other  class,  however  rich 
argument  did  not  suit  the  *  Labourers*  Ui 
the  editor,  Mr.  \'incent,  in  reply,  after  di 
as  '  down-trodden,'  '  ill-used,'  *  social  serf,** 
beast,'  '  a  virtual  slave,'  tells  us  '  a  Christian 
shown  himselfa(/<rcu/e(/j[)ar<i«an  of  thelabooiacB;  .  «  « 
have  said  "  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,"  and  God 
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common  benefit  of  all  men ' ;  *  human  justice  is  higher  than 
political  economjr/  and  lo  on  (we  quote  from  the  paper,  which 
lies  before  us). 

Of  course,  the  ordinary  clergyman  fared  no  better  than  the 
rtisbop.  When  the  same  Oxfordshire  vicar  protested  against 
the  bitter  and  un-Christian  abuse  of  his  order,  he  was  told  by 
Mr.  Howard  Evans,  one  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  *  Labourers' 
Union  Chronicle '  (we  quote  his  words)^  in  answer  to  the 
appeal  ; — 

•"Do  the  clergy  refuse  to  help  the  labourer?" — They  refuse  to 
help  him  to  help  himself,  the  only  manly  way  of  helping  able-budied 
men.  **  To  whom  do  the  allotments  very  often  belong  ?  " — They  often 
belong  to  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  very  often  make  100  per  cent, 
by  letting  them  out  "  Who  raises  the  funds  of  the  charities  ?  " — 
Very  often  the  pareou,  and  he  very  often  uses  them  as  bribes  Ui  fill 
his  church  or  to  prevent  men  joining  the  Union.  "  Who  ediicatea 
75  per  cent,  of  the  children?" — The  Church;  but  the  State  pays 
b*lf  the  cost,  the  parents  a  fourth,  leaving  the  Church  only  to  pay 
the  remaining  quarter,  which  it  gladly  doea,  in  order  to  keep  the 
children  under  its  control.' 

If  such  were  the  statements  of  the  chief  leaders,  one  can 
imagine  to  what  lengths  the  irresponsible  delegates  would  go. 
We  quote  from  the  *  Labourer's  Union  Chronicle '  again  : — 

*  The  bishops,  well  paid,  well  fed,  with  sublime  titles,  in  venerable 
,  mitres,  silk  aprons,  and  lawn  Bloevee,  rolling  in  their  emblaxoned 
iages,  seated  among  the  peers,  patronizing  their  relatives.     The 

ebancellors,  archdencons,  rural  deans,  and  others,  set  down  before 
great  loaves  and  fiehos.  .  .  .  The  fat  sleek  rectors  and  vicars,  with 
two  or  three  good  livings  apiece,  and  the  best  houses  and  gardens  in 
the  parish,  doing  most  of  their  duty  by  proxies  paid  less  than 
gentlemen's  valets,'  &c. 

How  could  such  abuse  and  misrepresentation  be  answered  ?  It 
was  impossible.  Even  where  the  parson  was  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  his  people,  the  latter  became  more  or  less  alienated 
from  him.  Kindness  was  as  much  resented  as  indifierence. 
Xo  exchange  ordinary  civilities  with  other  classes  was  a  sign 
of  want  of  self-respect ;  to  attend  church  a  mark  of  subser- 
vience and  toadyism.  Such  lessons  were  easily  learnt.  Class 
feeling  is  soon  embittered,  and,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  the 
engineers'  strike,,  few  working  men  have  independence  enough 
to  stand  out  against  a  majority  of  their  fellows. 

*  He  that  goeth  about,'  says  Hooker,  *  to  persuade  a  Kiultitude  that 
they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  tbey  ought  to  be,  shall  novor  want 
attentive  and  favourable  hearers.  .  .  .  That  whicU  '^«iAiW^  vev.  ^^ 
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weight  of  their  si>ecfih  ib  Bupplied  hy  the  aptness  of  mon'fi  miods  to 
accept  and  believe  it.'     (Hooker, '  Eccl.  Pol.'  i.  1.) 

Such    was    pre-eminentlj  the    case    in    the    Labourers' 
revolt. 

It  is  sometimes  asked :  Why,  if  the  Church   has  been  dotr 
her  duty  in  country  peu'ishes,  should  the  labourers  be  so  ea 
induced  to  take  sides  against  her?     The  answer  has  been  givf 
above.     We  all  like  to  think  the  ills  from  which  we  suffer 
caused  by  others  rather  than  ourselves.     The  writer's  wont 
is  (and  he  speaks  from  a  long  experience  of  agricultural 
that  the  Church  has  not  suffered  more,  rather  than  that  she  still 
bears  the  marks  of  the  besmirching  which  she  underwent  ^H 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  the  ear  of  the  labourers,  and  wb^^ 
were  themselves  (speaking  generally)  aliens  from  her  fold. 

In  one  respect  this  movement  stands  in  favourable  conti 
with  the  'Luddite'  and  other  risings  of  labour,  and  it 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Arch  and  his  colleagues  that 
should  be  so.  True,  Mr.  Arch  made  a  foolish  speech 
Leicester,  and  is  so  unwise  as  to  quote  it  with  approvml  in  hiT 
autobiography  (p.  223).     He  said  that —  _ 

'  if  the  cold  and  cuvious  oaglo  eye  of  some  foreign  potentate  vera  I 
be  cast  over  our  little  sea-girt  isle,  ...  if  he  invaded  this  count 
sacked  it,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  these  hard-hearted  landlords 
aro  responsible  for  bo  much  of  the  mischief,  until  the  streets 
with  blood,  I  for  one,  should  never  weep  a  tear."' 

But,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  Union  had  no  suf| 
tions   of   violence    to  repent  of,  though   It    was  hardly  to 
expected  that  Mr.  Arch  should  remind  us  of  other  objectiod 
able  methods  which  were  called  into  existence    by    it.     Sue 
were  the  derisive  songs,  written  by  Mr.  Howard   Evans 
others,  and  often  chorussed  out  opposite  the  farmhouses.     Onf 
of  these  had  the  burden,  *  How  do  you  like  it,  farmer?*     The 
farmers  are  asked  to — 

'  Feed  us  hotter  than  their  hogs ' ; 
and  the  labourer  claims  that  he  should — 

*  Have  the  rights  of  an  Englishman, 
A  home,  a  wife,  and  a  cow.' 

He  quotes  another  song  for  its  pathos : — 

'  His  frame  wa8  of  a  (;iant  mould, 
Which  time  had  partly  broke, 
His  breast,  his  shoulders,  back,  and  stdos 
And  limbs  were  like  limbs  of  oak. 
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Now  the  mighty  man  was  low, 

His  life  was  feebly  flyiog ; 
Old  age  bod  bouud  tiio  villuge  hind. 

And  the  Labour-lord  laj  dyiug.' 

These,  if  not  poetry,  are,  at  least,  harmless.  Not  so  a 
scandalous  panniy  on  the  Catechism  written  by  *  The  Chairman 
of  the  North  Essex  District  of  the  N.A.L.U.,'  price  one  penny. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  its  animus  if  we  quote  part  of  the 
*  Creed  '  : — 

*  I  believe  in  the  landowners  and  fiarmors,  our  kind  and  generous 
friends,  the  authors  and  conservfttors  of  our  present  condition  ;  in  the 
**  Labourers' Friend  Societies,"  .  .  .  the  prftmoters  every  year  otfcring 
prises  to  those  of  ns  who  beget  and  rear  thu  greatest  number  of 
children,  that  there  may  be  no  lack  in  the  future,  of  serfs,  ...  I 
believe  in  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  who  condescend  to 
distribute  among  us  soup,  coals,  and  blankets,  bought  with  money 
collected  at  the  village  church,  and  suppltmoutcd  by  the  toilers* 
pence,' 

and  so  on.  Besides  the  usual  objection  to  the  Church 
Catechism,  misquoted  as  *  to  do  mj  duty  in  that  state  o(  life 
in  which  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  rail  ine,*  there  was  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  *  to  love,  honour,  and  succour 
my  father  and  mother.* 

*  This  question  of  maintaining^  parents,*  Mr.  Arch  tells  us, 

*  was  a  burning  one.'  The  labourer  was  in  fact  taught  by  the 
Union  that  his  old  or  infirm  parents  ought  to  be  supported  by 
the  ratepayers,  and  when  the  guardians  required  a  labourer,  if 
he  was  in  receipt  of  regular  wages  and  bad  not  a  large  family 
of  bis  own,  to  contribute  towards  the  out-door  relief  of  his 
father  or  mother,  it  was  fiercely  resisted.  We  heard  ourselves 
with  surprise,  at  a  great  out-door  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Arch 
was    present,    one   of   the    orators    exclaim   with    indignation : 

•  And  now  they  expect  us  to  help  to  support  our  fathers  and 
mothers! ' 

We  may  add,  in  passing,  that  the  picture  of  the  haggard 
half-starved  men,  *  gaunt  with  hunger  and  pinched  with  want/ 
which  Mr.  Arch  paints  for  us,  is  largely  coloured  from  his 
imagination.  Certainly,  on  the  occasion  we  speak  of,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  cheerful  enough,  a  brass  band  enlivening  the 
intervals  between  the  speeches,  and  the  lads  and  lasses  joining 
in  a  good  dance  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

In  short,  though  both  agitators  and  men  deserve  great  credit 
tor  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  movement,  we  must  remember 
that  the  labourer's  cftndition  was  so  much  better  than  it  had 
been  forty  years  earlier  that  we  can  hardlv  believe  the   farmers 
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had  n  nnrrow  oicnpr  (at  Mr.  Arrh  thinks)  from  *the  fire  of  dw 
iiu'rndinry,  ami  tho  knife,  nnd  the  burricade.' 

'Wv  iflt'ri  (»l  rnt<<riii|^  Ptirlitimcnt  hud  first  occurred  to  Jocppli 
An^h'a  itiiiiil,  he  tells  us^  in  m74.    It  was  a  legitimate  ambitio 
Ihit  till"  jiri>»]ii'(;  t  iinidf  the  Union  officials  jealous.      In  order 
<liinini»ti   thrtr  tender's  |)owor,  it  was  proposed  to  *  federalii 
the  SiM'ii^ty.     *  Ci'Htralizalion,*  thev  said,  *  means  Despotism." 

Clinrgps  wcTo  nindc  against  him  by  some  of  hit  old 
radca,  nf  iifll««'«*king»  iif  indiflferetxce  to  the  real  desire  of  tl! 
men  to  *  get  oti  till'  ground/  which  he  had  told  them  would  p«T 
10/.  nti  ncrr.  and  st>  <in.  blven  Tennyson's  scathing-  denunciatioQ 
<if  llu*  hypiurile  in  'Sea  Dreams*  was  quoted  most  DnjiistlTai 
•pplirahle  to  the  *  Lost  Lentler.'  But  Arch  stood  (o  his  gou 
«tmrageontly.  'Am  I,'  he  asked,  *at  the  head  of  tout  mow- 
mont,  to  bitw  to  every  dog  that  barks — to  tamely  submit  to  erm 
woni  of  intuit  ?  Never ! '  Even  at  this  lapse  of  tune  hisj 
ritet  at  the  rtH^ollection  of  the  abuse  heaped  spoo 
nttaintil  the  object  of  his  ambition,  ia  1885.     Then, 

'  tho  tTuiou  was  all  wrong.  It  waa  laaooroa^j- 
\irhi>  up  kill  then  had  doolared  they  were  its  Ttaj  ' 
Irnth  w»M.  toitto  of  those  vipers  w«re  farioot  ~ 

Sit  tho  laWnroim  k>  send  them  to  Parliameat,  aai 
otr  wiokcti  snite  to  howl  and  hoot  tlks  Uuoh 
it«)HMiiiiig  thikl  t  Bucappropriated  tlw  fandk* 

tt  was  indired  disappointing. 

Aft«r  beiof  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  aei 
to  lead  the  labourers  forth  from  the  ho«»  •• 
promised  land,  after  being  flatterrd  and  caan 
aa^M  to  use  him  for  their  own  eadst  hia  i 
lamMTPr's  cottage,  his  name  on  ctcit  aaata 
hitttr  experiecK«  of  man's  io^fUmii.  He 
■MtleffS.  Hit  assailants  are  «J«Am 
*  heathen  saragrs,"  eren  *canmhals*!  He 
l^tatitttde  to  acre  generoos  and  tnlcsai 
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natural.  Natural  too  that  be  should  occasionally  betray  a  want 
of  education,  as  when  he  reproved  an  honourable  member  for 
speaking  of  a  farm-servant  as  a  *  hind/  and  wished  to  know  how 
his  opponent  would  like  to  be  called  a  '  goat.'  But  it  was  well 
that  the  labourer  should  see  there  was  no  obstacle  to  his  own 
chosen  advocate  representing  his  interests  in  Parliament,  and 
chat  the  rash  statements  in  which  Arch  had  occasionally  indulged, 
when  speaking  with  less  apparent  responsibility  for  his  words, 
should  be  assigned  their  true  weight  and  importance. 

As  an  orator  he  had  great  natural  gifts.  His  illustrations 
especially  were  racy  and  telling. 

'  "  Pull  the  wool  out  of  your  eyes,  men  !  "  we  have  hoard  him  say. 
**  What !  is  Colonel  Blank  your  Member  ?  You  might  as  well  fill 
that  bag  with  sawdust  and  send  it  up  to  Parliament,  with  *  Colonel 
Blauk  *  written  ou  it  •  "  ' 

His  own  autobiography  supplies  good  specimens  of  his  style. 

*  How  are  tho  farmers,'  he  asks,  '  to  have  any  money,  with  the 
parson  on  oue  haml  and  the  landlord  ou  the  other  ?  Why,  they're 
topped  and  tailed  like  turnips  !  ' 

And  again — 

C'  The  landlords  said  they  and  the  tenants  must  row  in  one  boat. 
ell,  they  rowed  in  one  boat  till  the  bottom  was  out  and  it  was 
iterlogged.' 
He  sits  in  his  old  cottage,  he  tells  us,  and  calmly  reviews  the 
\aX.  It  has  its  sweet  and  its  bitter,  but  the  sweet  predominates, 
e  believes  the  Union  did  much  good,  and,  naturally,  he  is 
blind  to  any  harm  that  resulted  from  it.  He  is  dead  against 
political  economy,  as  against  vaccination,  and  is  quite  satisfied 
with  his  own  remedies.  It  is  strange  to  find  how  contented  he 
is  with  a  theory  which  breaks  down  at  once  in  practice.  Agri- 
cultural depression,  he  tells  us,  is  caused  by  the  farmers  1 

'  They  want  a  euro  for  foreign  competition.  Well,  then,  they 
should  grow  more  food  for  the  people  at  home.  If  people  could  buy 
bread  and  beef  and  cheese  from  our  own  farmers,  theij  teoidd  of 
cottrse  do  so ;  and  if  they  grew  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  the 
people,  iheif  tctmld  noi  go  to  other  coitutriea  for  it.'  *  If  justice  were 
only  done  to  the  laud,  the  people  would  have  their  food  40  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  now  is.' 

*  Justice  being  doue  to  the  land,'  he  explains,  '  means  £10  an  acre 
being  spent  on  it,  instead  of  only  £5  lOs.  Then,  the  soil  of 
!Elnglaud  would  take  fifty  million  more  labourers  to  cultivate  it' 
(p.  304). 

Fifty  million  labourers  at  4^.  a  year  means  2250  million  pounds ! 
'  Well  may  the  laws  of  political  economy  be  cast  to  the  winds  I 
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That  such,  however,  cannot  be  done  with  impanitjr  wii 
apparent.  Two  schemes,  especially,  which  the  Union  attempted 
to  carry  out  contributed  to  its  destruction.  The  labourer  {ooid 
that  *'  getting  on  the  land,'  even  under  favourable  circumatanoM, 
and  at  a  very  low  rent,  meant  starvation.  And  when,  in  defiance 
of  actuaries'  estimates,  the  Sick  Benefit  Society  was  started 
1877,  and  men  of  sixty  were  admitted  on  paying  an  entrani 
fee  of  eighteen-pence,  while  members  of  District  BcDcfii 
Societies,  irrespective  of  age  and  health,  were  taken  over  in  a 
lump,  su  that  ere  long*  for  almost  every  IO5.  paid  in,  2(k 
to  be  paid  out/  the  fund  was  ^  bound  to  collapse,  and  it  hel 
to  kill  the  Union  too.' 

The  misery  caused   by  this   collapse  exceeded   even    that 
the  Brazilian  emigration,  for  it  was  more  widespread.     Doo 
less  Arch  was  blamed  for  many  things  which  he  tried  to  av 
But  he  had  made  many   enemies.     The  landowner,  the  ten 
farmer,  the  parson  (his  especial  bete  voiie),  all  of  whom  had  b«fcn 
the  objects  of  his  vituperation — even   the  dissenting  mini* 
whom  he  taunts  with   having   to  'consider  his  paymasters' 
could   not  be  expected  to  bear  him  much   afiection,  and  wf 
at  last,  his  old  friends  turned  against  him  and   he    had 
merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  to  be  discarded 
when  he   had  served   their  purpose,  it   must   have   been  a 
disillusion. 

*  Though  much  Is  taken,  much  abides,' 

says  Tennyson's  Ulysses  ;  and  Arch,  from  his  cottage  in  Bi 
tells  us  the  same. 

All  the  gains,  however,  which  he  claims   for  his  raorem 
would  have  come,  by  force   of  circumstances,  without   it 
Vote,  the  Board  School,  the  County  Council,  the  Parish  Counc 
It   hastened^  no   doubt,    the   enfranchisement   of  the  labourrr, 
though  the  labourer  has  used  it,  to  say  the  least,  in  m.  way  wbi 
Mr.  Arch  can  hardly  approve.    But  the  Parish  Councils  Act 
not  yet  fulfilled  Mr.  Arches  prophecies. 

'  It  is  going  to  revolutionize  our  villages.  It  will  give 
back  iior  vanisLed  peasantry,  and  add  immensely  to  the  prosperity 
the  cu\intry.  These  ore  surely  great  things  to  sot  against  the  loos 
their  influence  by  the  8<iuire  and  the  parson.' 

Yes]  and  although,  unlike  Mr.  Arch,  we  value  that  inflaeoi 
and  should  be  sorry  to  lose  it,  we  might  perhaps  be  content 
barter  it  if  we  could  secure  all  that  he  promises.  But  t» 
beyontl  the  readers  of  the  '  Daily  News  '  and  the  *  C  hronic! 
ever  expected  such  a  result  at  all? 
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Art.  IX.  —  1.  Tfie  Decameron  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio.  Tran»- 
lated  by  Jobn  Payne.  Illustrated  by  Louis  Chalon.  London, 
1893. 

2.  The  Nif/hh  of  Straparola.  Translated  bv  W.  G.  Watert, 
M.A.     Illustrated  by  E.  R.  Hughes.     London,  1894. 

3.  Tfie  Noveliino  of  Mamtccio.  Now  first  translated  into 
English  by  the  same.  Illustrated  by  the  same.  London, 
1895. 

4.  TTie  Pecorone  of  Ser  Gioi^an7ii,  Now  first  translated  into 
English  by  the  same.  Illustrated  bv  the  same.  London, 
1897. 

5.  Italian  Literature.  By  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D. 
London,  1898. 

DANTE,  the  epic  poet,  Petrarch,  the  lyric,  and  Boccaccio, 
the  great  master  of  the  novella^  were  all  Florentines  ;  and 
their  *  Divina  Commedia,'  '  Canzoniere,'  *  Decameron,*  were 
the  symbols  of  nascent  humanism,  and  determined  the  course 
of  Renaissance  poetry  and  fiction.  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  the 
depictor  of  the  *  Commedia  Umana/  was  one  of  the  very 
greatest  of  story-tellers.  Nor  was  he  only  the  first  modern 
novelist,  lie  also,  as  Dr.  Garnett  reminds  us  in  his  admirable 
history  of 'Italian  Literature,'  broke  new  ground  with  his  ideal 
and  pastoral  romances.  He  was  born  in  1313  ;  but  his  birth- 
place is  uncertain.  The  balance  of  evidence  points  either  to 
Florence  or  to  Certaldo,  a  Tuscan  town  under  Florentine  rule, 
though  Villani,  who  was  a  contemporary,  assigns  the  honour 
to  Paris.  The  point  is  of  little  importance  ;  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  he  first  saw  the  light  in  Certaldo,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried,  in  1375.  He  called  hixmeii  Giovanni  Boccaccio, 
di  Chellinv  da  Certaldo,  and  the  majority  of  his  Italian  bio- 
graphers and  critics,  including  Girolamo  Tiraboschi,  Filippo 
di  Matteo,  Vincenzio  Martinelli,  state  or  imply  that  Certaldo 
was  his  native  place. 

The  same  obscurity  which  bangs  about  Boccaccio'*  birth 
obscures  most  of  the  facts  of  his  life.  Were  we  attempting  a 
biography  of  the  great  novelist,  our  task  would  be  difficult,  and 
conjecture  our  chief  guide.  Here,  however,  our  object  is  only 
to  sketch  in  broad  outline  the  main  features  of  bis  career,  and 
to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  mine  of  treasures  which  the 
*  Decameron'  has  proved  to  many  of  the  greatest  writers  who 
have  dug  from  it  their  plots  or  incidents. 

Boccaccio's  father,  a  man  of  no  birth  or  breeding,  was  vaguely 
temned  a  'merchant,'  whose  business  led  him  to  visit  various 
ities.     Tradition  states  that  the  mother  of  Giovanni  was  a  girl 
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of  France,  of  Paris  ;  but  no  biographer  knows  her  name,  or 
indeed  anything  about  her.  Boccaccio  himself  never  mentions 
her,  a  fact  which  strengthens  the  probability  of  his  illegitimAcj. 
The  father  and  son  were  not,  could  not  be,  good  frirDili. 
Writing  in  later  years,  Boccaccio  says  of  his  father  and  liie 
paternal  house : 

^  Here  one  langh^  but  seldom.     The  dark,  silent,  melancholy  hon 
keeps  and  holds  oic   much  against  my  will,  whore  the  boot  tai 
horrible  aspect  nf  on  old  man,  frigid,  uncouth,  and  miserly,  ca 
tinu&lly  adds  uffliction  to  my  saddened  mood.' 

As  we  look  upon  the  portrait  of  Boccaccio,  and  consider 
well-fed,  comely,  intelligent,  sensaal  face  of  the  great  stoi 
teller,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  could  have  been 
little  sympathy  between  such  a  son  and  a  prudent  thrifty  father. 
Estrangement  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  begun  in  ibf 
boy's  youth.  It  was  at  first  designed  to  make  a  *  merchant 'of 
Boccaccio,  and  with  this  object  he  was  placed  with  a  mercantile 
house  in  Naples.  But  the  boy's  dislike  to  trade  prored 
insuperable.  Then  his  father  decided  to  make  him  a  canon 
but  though  Boccaccio  read  law  at  the  Neapolitan  Universi 
he  devoted  himself  only  to  the  Muses.  Dulcts  ante  om\ 
Musse. 

The  great  help  and  stay  to  the  success  of  Boccaccio  «u 
Petrarch,  who  supplied  him  with  money  and  with  books,  and 
:iided  him  with  advice  and  sympathy.  The  two  became  ^reat 
Iriends  ;  but  the  advantage  was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  Boccaccio, 
who,  without  such  assistance,  might  easily  have  been  compel 
to  desert  the  Muses,  and  to  sink  into  the  career  of  trade  drnd 
«ir  legal  chicanery  which  he  detested.  Years  after,  in  l3i 
Boccaccio  was  sent  by  Florence  to  negociate  the  return 
Petrarch,  but  the  lover  of  Laura  could  not  be  induced  to 
again  in  the  fair  city  of  the  raging  factions.  As  Petrarch 
saw  Laura  in  a  church  in  Avignon,  so  Boccaccio  first 
Fiammetta  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Naples, 
was  in  1338.  Fiammetta  was  the  poetical  name  which 
Boccaccio  conferred  upon  a  beautiful  young  wife,  who  wai 
natural  daughter  of  Robert  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples.  H 
far  the  lady  and  the  great  novella  writer  were  intimate  ma\ 
an  open  question  ;  but  Boccaccio  was  strongly  attracted  bt 
(in  his  way),  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  celebrating  in  litentort 
the  charms  and  merits  of  the  high-born  goddess  of  bis  worth 
Her  regal  descent  may  have  inflamed  his  vanity.  Boccacc 
own  statement  would  not  be  conclusive,  because  he  was  a  cn*B 
who  might  well  have  boasted  untruly  of  the  favours  of  m  r»if 
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and  great  a  lady.  But  other  facts  suggest  that  he  was  a  favoured 
caraliere  servente  of  the  quasi-royal  lady,  and  this  although  she 
had  a  young  and  hnnclsome  husbamL  Such  amours  were 
common  in  the  Italy  of  Boccaccio's  time ;  and  he  may  well  have 
been  an  attractive  lover.  The  liaison  between  the  poet  and  the 
lady  was  broken  off  in  1340,  when  he  had  to  leave  Naples  to 
join  his  father  in  Florence ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  resumed  during  his  subsequent  stay  in  the  Neapolitan 
capital  from  1345  to  1349. 

While  in  Naples,  busily  writing  for  the  entertainment  of 
Fiammetta  his  prose  romance  of  *  Filocopo  ' — which  afforded 
suggestions  to  Chaucer's  poem  of  '  Troilus  and  Cresaida/  and 
to  Shakespeare's  play  bearing  the  same  name — Boccaccio  was 
recalled  by  his  father  to  Florence.  Arrived  there,  he  would 
seem  to  have  forgotten  Fiammetta,  for  he  paid  court  to  a 
wealthy  Florentine  widow,  who,  however,  repelled  his  probably 
interested  suit  with  contempt.  Thereupon  Boccaccio  pilloried 
her  in  *  11  Corbaccio,'  one  of  the  most  savage  and  the  foulest 
of  his  writings.  He  attacked,  through  vindictive  slander  and 
satire,  all  womankind,  and  especially  that  one  lady.  He,  no 
doubt,  lived  unhappily  and  unwillingly  with  his  father,  and 
may  have  hoped  to  win  his  independence  by  a  wealthy 
marriage.  A  second  visit  to  Naples  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  1345,  and  it  was  there  that,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Joanna,  he  began  to  write  the  *  Decameron,'  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  completed  in  1353. 

An  important  event,  one  which  deeply  affected  his  whole 
after-life,  was  his  acquaintance  with  a  monk,  Pietro  de'  Petroni, 
who  assumed  a  kind  of  direct  spiritual  inspiration,  and  certainly 
succeedetl  in  frightening  Boccaccio.  This  period  of  fear,  which 
belongs  to  a  date  subsequent  to  1354,  is  called  his  ^conversion.' 
Boccaccio  referred  his  terrors  and  his  doubts  to  his  friend 
Petrarch,  who  answered  him  in  an  able  and  manly  letter. 
Petrarch,  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  spiritual  sincerity 
or  ability  of  the  monk,  pointed  out  that  'the  pursuits  of 
poetry  and  literature  were  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
sincere  religion./  Boccaccio  retained  his  library,  continued 
bis  studies,  and  did  not  become  a  monk,  as  he  had  purposed 
to  do;  but  he  became  possibly  a  wis.er  and  certainly  a  graver 
man.  He  even  warned  people  against  reading  his  own 
•  Decameron,'  which  might,  he  thought,  do  harm,  especially 
to  women — although  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  written 
the  work,  as  he  says,  with  a  view  to  *  diverting  the  melancholy 
of  women.'  At  this  period  he  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  with  an  ever  widening  popularity  and  a  deepening  inward 
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mncfa  in  bis  life  and  mind  and  chancier 
hinx  peculiarly  open  to  religious  fear,  when 
«■■  ilBwaglj  thandered    against  by   a    loud-toogued, 
it.     Yet  he  had,  in  his  time,  made  much 
«f  irrii  liiMfifii        No  man   who  in    his   daj  wrote 
teks  ■— Id  ke«p  his  foot  out  of  monastery  or  nunoen. 
tf*t  *lt  viD  ^pear  from  our  preceding  novels  that  the 
the  rest  of  our  clergy  have  contributed  their 
»  mmr   diversion ' ;    and    he  knew    thoroughly   the 
■mall  of  the  Italian  priesthoorl  in  his  day. 
vran  Boccaccio  enjoyed  one  great  delight.   He  puti 
tm  Petrarch,  who  was  then  residing  in  Venice,  on  the 
ScUavoni.     In   1373   a  Professorship  was  founded 
iar  the  elucidation  of  Dante's  '  Divina  Commedia,' 
vas  appointed  as  the  first  Professor  or  lecturer, 
greatly    increased    the    popularity   of  the  gresi 
poet,  whose   mystic   song  needed  explanation  and 
and   he  wrote  a  life  of  Dante,  which   is,  howevei, 
tm  Terr  highly  esteemed.     Boccaccio  may  have  admired 
fcj ■iiaily,  but  there  could   be  no  deep  sympathy  between 
m  wkm  bid  so  little  in  common. 

Ib  1374  Petrarch  died,  and   Boccaccio  probably  felt  a  grief 

profeand  as  his  nature  was  capable  of.     Petrarch  had  been 

nied  and   true  friend  to   the  great  raconteur^  who   did  oot 

sarvive  Laura's  lover,   but   died  on    December   the  2lit, 

r^,  at  CertaUlo,  where  he  was  buried. 

OMite,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  typified  three  very  distinctirr 
Its  of  Florentine  societv  and  literature  in  the  last  yean 
Middle  Ages.  Just  as,  in  England,  the  earnestness  of 
Commonwealth  was  succeeded  by  the  debauchery  of 
Restoration,  so,  in  Italy,  the  gloom  and  austerity  ol  the 
Ages  burst  out  into  the  licence  of  the  Renait- 
ihich,  with  its  new  learning  and  new  life,  pushed  to 
dkaahite  extreme  la  joie  de  rtrre,  without  caring  for  con- 
aad  in  utter  defiance  of  morality.  Life  was  worn 
ImmIjt.  aad  the  sweetness  of  sin  was  the  chief  object  of  men 
ViylBllclMMd  from  the  obligations  of  duty  and  indifTerent  to 
iftdHt  tbM  were  noble,  right,  or  pure.  The  *■  DecamerQUt' 
aMiAlift  IM  dajrs  of  more  or  less  wanton  story- telling,  coloarrd, 
tW  Ideas  and  lives  of  the  Renaissance  ;  for  Boccaccio 
Blaster  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  and  his  sitill 
provided  literary  material  out  uf  which  greX 
MIMBft  ItaTi  bvnpn  fashioned  and  great  dramas  constructed. 
%%  Ml^jr  MMVt  tone  qualities  in  his  work,  qualities  that 
IM>  ^  dUjf ;  but  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
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to  the  gaj  and  genial  Florentine  who^  amid  go  much  that  is 
foul,  yet  succeeded  in  narrating  with  singular  al)ility  so  much 
that  has  delighted  succeeding  generations  of  readers  and  writers^ 
It  has  seemed  good  to  recall  tbe  leading  facts  known  about 
the  life  of  Boccaccio,  and  the  main  events  of  his  career,  and 
thus  to  attempt  to  catch,  across  the  centuries,  some  impression, 
perhaps  only  slight  and  imperfect,  of  the  man  himself.  We 
«;an  now  proceed  to  compare  his  stories  with  the  use  made  of 
them  by  distinguished  dramatists  and  poets.  The  riflers  of 
his  affluent  quarry  include  writers  of  the  brightest  light  and  of 
the  most  distinctive  leading.  It  says  much  fur  Boccaccio 
that  Shakespeare  should  have  borrowed  from  him  the  mate- 
lialistic  and  objective  suggestions  for  the  plots  or  stories  of 
plays.  The  related  occurrence,  even  if  fictitious,  furnished 
the  marble  out  of  which  Shakespeare,  by  his  magic  treatment 
of  the  subjective,  by  grasp  of  character,  by  power  of  passion, 
and  by  predominance  of  intellect,  hewed  statues  shaped  in  the 
deathless  might  and  majesty  of  some  of  his  greatest  and 
loveliest  dramas.  One  copy  of  '  Cymbeline,'  itself  borrowed 
from  Boccaccio,  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  lying  on  the 
hreast  of  Tennyson. 

In  tbe  present  attempt,  the  only  work  of  Boccaccio  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  his  '  Decameron,*  and  even  here  we 
need  merely  refer  to  those  marked  cases  in  which  this  collection 
has  served  as  a  quarry  to  great  writers.  Many  obscure  and 
ilow  unknown  penmen  may  have  plundered  the  '  Decameron  ' ; 
)Ut  of  their  doings,  even  if  we  could  attain  to  a  knowledge 
Hf  them,  it  were  waste  of  time  to  take  account.  We  shall 
ponfine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  work  of  great  poets  and 
Iramatists.  It  is  not  exactly  surprising,  but  is  yet  striking,  to 
lotice  the  reputation  and  popularity  attained  by  the  *  Decameron,' 
»  compared  with  the  small  success  of  Boccaccio's  other  books, 
rhether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  In  Latin  or  In  Italian.  Tbe 
Decameron  '  was  gradually  translated  into  almost  all  European 
unguages.  Before  1570  William  Paynter  had  translated  into 
Dnglish  many  of  Boccaccio's  tales ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
Version  known  to  Shakespeare. 

Boccaccio  did  not  himself  invent  all  the  tales  that  he  told, 
or  many  of  them  he  drew  from  external  sources.  He  obtained 
rarious  stories  from  tbe  Grecian  exiles  and  from  those  from 
Constantinople,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  that  he  would 
eqaent  the  society  of  those  who  could  bring  him  stories,  or 
lints  for  tales,  especially  from  the  East,  the  mother-land  of 
lory-telling.  No  wonder  that  it  became  in  Italy  a  favourite 
Uversion  to  read  aloud  the  *  Decameron  *  on  winter  evenings. 

If 
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If  Boccaccio  did  not  always  invent,  he  always  improvec 
borrowed  tales  ;  and  his  rare  gift  for  narrative  fiction  enat 
him  to  furnish  rich  material  to  dramatist  and  to  poeU  Oo 
Shakespeare's  debt  to  him  we  shall  speak  subseqneoll^ 
Chaucer's  *  Canterbury  Tales '  are,  in  their  g^round  idea,  bated 
upon  the  •  Decameron ' ;  and  Chaucer  made  use  of  »vml 
of   the   separate   tales — as,   for    instance,    'The    Reeve**  T«Je,' 

*  Troilus    and    Cresslda,'    '  The    Knight's    Tale,'     *  Griield 
Chaucer  adds   length    and   detail  to  *  Grisclda '  (*  The  Cler 
Prologue '),  which  he   says   he  learned  '  at  Padow  of  a  worthv 
clerk.  .   .   .   Francis  Petrarc,  the  Laureat  poet,  highte  this 
whose  rhetoric  sweet  enluminM  all  Itaille  of  poetry.*     Pet 
had,  indeed,  translated    into    Latin   his   friend's    collection 
narratives,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.     Chaucer  seems 
think  that  Petrarch  was  the  writer  of  them  ;  but    he  then  prfr 
bably  knew  nothing  of  Boccaccio,  or  of  the  friendship  between 
the  two  great  writers.     Dryden  has  rendered,  in  his  virile  lad 
sonorous  verse,  the   ^Sigismunda   and    Guiscardo,'    *Theodort 
and   Honoria,'  *  Cymon   and  Iphigenia,'  just  as  he  has  treated 
some  of  Chaucer's  tales  in  the  same  manner. 

In   1348  there  broke  out  in  Florence  that  terrible  visitat 
of  the   plague    which,    as    is    reported,   carried    off  such   vwf 
numbers  by  a  death  of  horror.     Among  the  victims  was 
father  of  fioccaccio,  who  was  himself  at   the   time  living 
Naples,  and  did  not  return  to  Florence  till  the  following  tei 
In  the  introduction  to  the  '  Decameron,'  Boccaccio  gives  a  mojt 
vivid  and  graphic  description  of  the  awful  sufferings  occasionwi 
by  the  rutliless  pestilence,  which  yet   suggested  the   structo^— 
of  incomparably  his  greatest  work.     Omitting  certain  too  gn^H 
some  details,  we  will  quote  passages  from  Boccaccio's  narrsti^^ 
of  the  dire  sickness.     We  make  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Payne's 
excellent  translation,  a  version  that  successfully  maintains 
medianal  quaintness,  simplicity,  and  naturalness  of  the  origir 
and  so   preserves   the  atmosphere  which  makes  Boccaccio^ 
spite  of  his  coarseness,  far  less  offensive  to  our  sense  of  dc 
in  most  of  his   stories,  than  many  modem   novelists.     Id  tliai 
terrible  year  '  one  thousand  three  hundre<l  and  forty -eight,' 

*  into  the  notable  city  of  Florence,  fair  over  every  otheT  of  Ii 
there  came  the  dt-ath-dealing  pestilence,  which,  thronph  tho  opej 
of  the  heavenly  bod  tee,  or  of  our  own  iniquitouB  dealings,  heiug 
down  upon  mankind  for  our  correction  by  the  just  wrath  of  God, 
some  years  before  appeared  in  tho  parts  of  the  East,  and  after  havii 
bereft  these  latter  of  an  innmnerable  number  of  inhabitants,  cxtcadiBg 
without  cease  from  one  place  to  another,  had  now  unliappily  »pw>d 
towards  tho  West.' 
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It  seems,  therefore,  that  from  the  East  came  not  only  stories,  but 
also  sore  plague  and  pestilence^ 

*  and  tbereagainst  no  wisdom  availing  uor  humaD  foresight,  nor  yet 
hnmhle  supplications,  not  onco  bnt  many  times  both  in  ordered 
processions  and  on  other  wise  made  nnto  God  by  devout  persons — 
about  the  coming  in  of  thu  spring  of  tho  aforesaid  year,  it  began  on 
horrible  and  miraculous  wise  to  show  forth  its  doloruuH  e^'uct^.  .  .  . 
To  the  core  of  these  maladies  nor  counsel  of  physician  nor  virtue  of 
asy  medicine  appeared  to  avail  or  proht  aught ;  but,  on  the  onntrary — 
whether  it  was  that  the  nature  of  the  infection  sufiercd  it  not,  or  thai 
the  ignorance  of  tho  physiciana  (of  whom,  over  and  above  the  men  of 
art,  the  number,  both  men  and  women,  who  had  never  had  any 
teaching  of  medicine,  was  become  exceeding  greatj  availed  not  to 
faiow  whence  it  arose,  and  consequently  took  not  due  measures  there- 
^^ftinfit — not  only  did  few  recover  thereof,  but  well  uigh  all  died 
■HBin  the  third  day  from  the  appearance  of  the  signs,  thin  sooner 
f  and  that  later,  and  for  the  most  part  without  fever  or  other  accident. 
...  A  marvelloas  thing  to  hear  is  that  which  I  have  to  tell,  and  one 
which,  had  it  not  been  seen  of  many  men's  eyes,  and  of  mine  own,  I 
bftd  scarce  dared  credit,  much  less  set  down  in  writing,  though  I  had 
heard  it  from  one  worthy  of  belief — I  say,  then,  that  of  such  efficience 
■ 'WAS  the  nature  of  tho  pestilence  in  question  in  communicating  itself 
■from  one  to  another  tliat,  not  only  did  it  pass  from  man  to  man,  but 
this,  which  is  much  more,  it  many  times  visibly  did — to  wit,  a  thing 
which  had  pertaimd  to  a  man  sick  or  dead  of  the  aforesaid  sickness, 
being  touched  by  nn  nnimnl  foreign  to  tho  human  species,  not  only 
infected  this  latter  with  the  plague,  but  in  a  votj  brief  spaoe  of  time 
Irilled  it.  .  .  . 

'  Very  many,  both  men  and  women,  abandoned  their  own  city, 
their  own  houses  and  homes,  their  kinsfolk  and  possessions,  and 
soaght  the  country  seats  of  others,  or,  at  the  least,  their  own,  as  if 
tho  wrath  of  God,  being  moved  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  mankind, 
would  not  proceed  to  do  so  wheresoever  they  might  be.  .  .  . 

'  To  return  to  the  city,  what  more  can  be  said  save  that  such  and 
ao  great  was  the  cruelty  of  Heaven  (and,  in  part,  perad venture,  that 
of  men)  that,  between  March  and  the  following  July,  what  with  the 
rimlence  of  that  pestiferous  sickness  and  the  nmnber  of  sick  folk 
ni  tended  or  forsaken  in  their  need,  through  the  fearfulness  of  those 
who  were  whole,  it  is  believed  for  certain  that  upwards  of  an  hnndrod 
thousand  human  beings  perished  within  tho  walls  of  the  city  of 
Plorence.' 

Then  follows  the  meeting,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  of  the  seven  young  ladies  and  the  three  young  gentle- 
men, charming  ladies  and  courteous  cavaliers,  who  agreed  to  Live 
together  in  the  villa,  leading  a  life  of  virtuous  joy — a  virtue 
begotten  by  dread  of  the  plague,  'the  laws  of  disport  being 
[nowadays  somewhat  straitened.*  So  they  retire  to  a  villa,  two 
ihort  miles  from  Florence,  which  villa  was — 
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*  situate  ui>ou  a  little  Lill,  somowbat  withdranru  on  every  sid« 
the  highway,  and  full  of  various  Bhrabs  and  plants,  all  green 
leafage  and  pleasant  ta  ibohold.  On  the  Bummit  of  this  hill  ww  i 
palace,  with  a  goodly  and  great  court-yard  in  its  midst,  and  galleriet 
and  saloons  and  bed-chambers,  each  in  itself  most  fair,  and  adomei 
and  notable  with  jocund  paintings,  with  lawns  and  grass  plot«  rooni 
about  and  wonder  goodly  gardens  and  wells  of  very  cold  wat«r  tad 
cellars  full  of  wines  of  price,  things  more  apt  onto  curious  drinken 
than  unto  sober  and  modest  ladies.' 


The  device  of  setting  his  stories  in  a  frame^  though  it  in 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  East,  was  first  employed 
Europe  by  Boccaccio,  who  makes  an  event  which  still  fill 
the  mind  of  Italy  with  horror  the  keystone  of  his  structurt-. 
His  picturesque  little  company,  gathered  in  their  pleasant 
palace,  will  '  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  gt)ldea 
world/  and  reck  nothing  of  the  death  agony  which  is  convulsing 
near  and  fated  Florence. 

Passion  and  human  nature  are  perennial ;  but  standards  ol 
public   and    sociat    duty    are   subject    to  mutability,  and 
resolve  to  flee  from  sorrow    and    from    deadly  danger,  and 
devote  golden  hours  to  diversion,  dancing,  and   delight,  whi! 
fair  Florence  is  sunk  into  such  abject  misery,  is  characterislic 
of  manners  which  have  long  passed  away.     Now,  as  then,  men 
would  flee  from  a  city  of  the  plague,  but  in    our  day  no  one 
would  think  such  a  scourge  an  occasion  for  living  in  peculi 
gaiety    and   joy.     VVlien    once    the   revels   of    the    palace 
started,  neither  lady  nor  cavalier  thinks  of  the  sorrow  in 
neighbouring  city.     All    tidings    from    without    are  jealoi 
excluded, 

The  contrast  presented  by  the  bright  existence  of  Boccacci 
refined  luxurious  company,  thrown  into  the  sharpest  relief 
the  gloomy  background  of  unspeakable  horrors,  may  be  from 
moral  point  of  view,  when  we  consider  it  somewhat  ti 
curiously,  almost  shocking.  But  as  a  literary  device  it 
strikingly  effective,  and  the  impression  is  heightened  by  ll 
levity  of  the  tales  with  which  the  ladies  and  their  cavali 
divert  their  idleness.  By  a  whimsical  freak  of  fancy  Boccaccii 
calls  the  ladies  of  the  vilUggiatura  '  virtuous,'  but  the  epitb 
in  their  case,  is  not  convincing,  and  may,  perhaps, 
sportively  applied.  Chastity  was  recommended  as  a  safeguai 
against  the  plague.  Certain  it  is,  these  gay  and  merry  ladii 
are,  in  their  wanton  stories,  as  indelicate  and  as  dissolute  it 
are  their  attendant  cavaliers.  The  difference  of  mannen 
between  then  and  now  does  not  completely  account  for  lh« 
tone  of  some  of  Boccaccio's  narratives,  especially  when  ihej 
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are  supposed  to  come  from  '  virtuous '  ladies.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  anything  that  Boccaccio  may  make  his  men  say, 
but  his  ladies  I  surely  they  should  have  been  of  purer  stuff. 
Among  the  memorabilia  oi  the  plague  in  Florence,  it  is 
recorded  that  monks  and  nuns  left  their  cells  and  lived  '  in 
the  world,'  and  very  much  according  to  the  way  of  the  carnal 
world.  After  sharing  freely  in  the  ordinary  licence  and  levity 
of  life  in  their  day  and  land,  they,  when  they  returned  to  the 
cloister,  retained,  it  is  said,  those  proHigate  habits  and 
debaucheries  in  which  they  had  indulged  outside,  and  such  facts 
would  be  fully  known  to  Boccaccio. 

The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  quarry  by  a  great  writer 
occurs  in  connexion  with  novella  ill.  told  on  the  first  day. 
This  is  Filomena's  tale,  entitled  '  Melchlsedeck,  a  Jew,  who,  by 
a  story  of  three  rings,  eficaj>es  a  most  dangerous  snare  which 
Saladin  had  prepared  for  him  ' ;  and  this  narrative  ripened  into 
L>essing's  *  Nathan  der  VVeise.'  It  is  useless  to  seek  for  any 
other  basis  for  Leasing's  play,  since  he  himself  states  explicitly 
that  his  drama  is  built  solely  upon  the  *  Decameron.* 

Filomena's  tale  is  very  short,  and,  strange  to  say,  is  not  at  all 
lascivious.  The  dangerous  but  generous  Saladin,  wanting  to 
borrow  a  large  sum  of  money,  bethought  him  of  a  wise  and 
wealthy  usurer  of  Alexandria,  named  Melchisedeck,  for  whom 
he  sent.  Filomena,  by  the  way,  calls  Saladin  the  Sultan  of 
Babylon,  overlooking  his  distinctive  connexion  with  Jerusalem 
• — but  this  is  a  very  minor  point.  When  the  Jew  presented 
■himself  before  Saladin,  the  latter  asked  htm  which  religion  he 
held  to  be  the  true  one,  the  Mabomedan,  the  Jewish,  or  the 
Christian.  The  wily  Jew  saw  the  snare,  and  (Boccaccio  being 
behind  him)  asked  leave  to  tell  a  short  story,  which  pleased 
Saladin  hugely,  and  ran  thus: — 

'  I  remember  often  to  have  beard  of  a  great  and  rich  man,  who, 
iMOong  his  most  raro  and  precious  jewels,  had  a  ring  of  exceediag 
^te&t  beauty  and  value ;  and,  being  proud  of  posseBsing  a  thing  of 
nch  worth,  and  desirous  that  it  should  remain  for  ever  in  his  family, 
declared,  by  will,  that  to  whichaoeveT  of  his  sods  he  should  give  this 
ring,  him  he  designed  for  his  heir,  and  that  such  son  should  be 
respected  as  head  of  the  famUj.  That  son  to  whom  the  ring  was 
given  re-enacted  the  same  law  for  the  guidance  of  his  descendants, 
uid  the  ring  passed  from  one  to  another  in  a  long  succession,  till  it 
came  to  a  man  who  had  three  sons,  all  virtnona  and  dutiful  to  their 
father,  and  all  equally  beloved  of  him.  And  the  young  men,  knowing 
"^'hat  depended  upon  the  ring,  and  ambitious  of  superiority,  bogau  to 
entreat  their  father,  who  was  now  grown  old,  every  one  for  himself, 
Ifthat  the  father  would  give  the  ring  to  him.  The  good  man,  ef[uaUy 
ibnd  of  all,  was  at  a  loss  which  to  prefer;  and,  as  ho  had  promised 
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all,  and  was  Trilling  to  satiBfy  all,  privately  got  an  artist  id 
two  other  rings,  wliicli  were  bo  like  the  first  that  be  himelf  Itki 
father)  scarcely  knew  the  true  one;  and,  at  his  deaths  piivatelf  fgm 
one  ring  to  each  of  his  eons.  They  afterwards  all  claimed  tbehonoior 
and  estate,  each  disputing  them  with  his  brothers,  and  producing  hii 
ring ;  and  ihe  rings  were  fauud  to  bo  so  much  alike  that 
one  could  not  bo  distinguished.  To  law  then  they  went, 
<5ase  ifi  not  yet  decided.  And  thus  it  has  happened,  my  loi 
regard  t«">  the  tbree  laws  given  by  God  the  Father,  concermn| 
you  proposed  your  question ;  every  one  believes  that  he  is 
heir  of  God.  has  His  law,  and  obeys  BQs  commandments ;  bnt  »l 
is  in  the  right  is  uncertain  in  like  manner  as  it  was  with 
rings.' 

And  this  was  the  piece  of  marble  which  Lessin^  hewed  ouli 
Boccaccio's  quarrj  :  a  tale  which  singularly  suited  and  delij 
the  great  apostle  of  tolerance  and  uncertainty- 
It  has  been  said  of  Leasing — of  coarse  merely  in  bant 
that  he  was  *  furiously  tolerant.'  The  word  *  farioas '  can  n< 
properly  be  applied  to  the  calm,  strong,  thoughtful  mind 
work  of  the  author  of  '  Nathan '  ;  but  certainly  be  sometinm 
pushed  this  fine  mental  quality  so  far  that  it  overieapt 
*  continent  marge.'  He  desired  to  teach — or  to  preach — fr 
his  pulpit,  the  stage,  thp  'gospel  of  universal  brotherh^ 
and,  his  l^ieories  being  baaed  upon  the  principle*  of  humi 
his  ^reat  dramatic  poem  must  be,  as  Danzel  points  out 
■*  glorification  of  the  Christian  religion.'  He  believed  in 
universal  religion  of  humanity  and  love,'  of  which  the  vaiifl 
-creeds  were  only  phases ;  and  he  held  that  all  revelations  «rr 
progressive,  and  ascend  from  high  to  higher.  Dr.  Buchbeiin 
says  that  Leasing  was  not  a  Frei-denkery  but  a  Reeht-detkhn^ 
was  not  a  free-  but  was  a  right-thinker.  He  used  the  interrit 
between  the  Jew  and  Saladin,  and  he  sublimed  the  story  of 
rings  into  his  famous  *  parable  of  the  rings ' ;  but  he  does  i 
distinctly  give  the  palm  to  Christianity.  He  finds  it  imposii 
to  say  clearly  which  of  the  three  religions  is  the  trne  one.  ~ 
Are  all  more  or  less  trae.  *  Nathan,'  the  action  of  which 
place  in  1192-93,  in  the  third  Crusade,  is,  in  Froade's  o] 
the  finest  didactic  work  produced  in  modern  times.  It  «>« 
also  the  favourite  play  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederic,  wbo_ 
never  wearied  of  re-reading  the  drama.  But  this  is  not 
occasion  for  a  critical  analysis  of  Lessing's  many-sided,  dc 
thoughtful,  and  greatest  drama.  He  is 'philosopher  in  addit 
to  being  dramatist;  but  he  owes  the  idea  oa  which >hi»pU/i 
based  to  Boccaccio  anti  the  '  Decameron.' 

The  next  instance  is  a  memorable  one,  for  we  have  rvadNd 
the  novelh  which  suggested,  at  least,  some  striking  incideolsis. 
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e  plot  of  *  Cymbeline.'     This  story  is  told  by  the  Queen  of 
e  villa  refusjees,  and  is  the  ninth  story  of  the  second  day. 
It  seems  proper  to  remind  readers  ol  the  outline  of  the  Queen's 
irrative,  and  we  shall  place  before  them,  very  briefly,  a  sketch 

ihe  events  in  the  tale.  A  company  of  Italian  merchants 
id  themselves  in  Paris,  and  fall  to  talking  of  their  absent 
Ives.    They  eipress  very  Boccaccian  sentiments  on  the  subject 

women  and  of  their  wives.  They  seem,  as  a  body,  to  have 
»  belief  in  the  virtue  of  women.  One  says :  '  I  do  jnot  know 
hat  my  wife  does  with  herself;  but  1  am  sure,  if  I  meet  with 
\y  woman  that  pleases  me,  I  forget  my  love  for  my  wife,  and 
ake  use  of  the  opportunity.'  Another  remarks :  *  And  so  do 
i  for  whether  I  believe  it  or  not,  my  wife  will  do  what  she 
eases.*  The  third  merchant  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  all 
emed  to  agree  that  their  wives  at  home  would  lose  no  time  in 
eir  absence.  One  man,  however,  Bernard  Lomellin,  of 
enoB,  avowed  a  contrary  opinion,  declaring  that  he  had  a 
Ue  in  whom  were  centred  all  the  virtues  that  could  adorn 
ther  sex :  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful,  thoroughly  dis- 
eet,  and  well  bred  ;  that,  besides  her  skill  in  horsemanship 
id  in  the  management  «if  a  hawk,  there  was  no  merchant 
iderstood  accounts  better  ;  and  be  declared,  with  an  oath,  that 
►  woman  on  earth  could  be  more  virtuous  and  chaste  than  she 
Is;  for  he  firmly  believed,  were  he  to  be  absent  from  her  for 
n  years,  she  would  not  do  wrong. 

A  young  fellow,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza,  made  the  greatest 
It  in  the  world  of  what  Bernard  said  of  his  wife — asking  him 
tiether  the  Emperor  had  given  him  this  privilege,  exclusive  of 
C  rest  of  mankind.  Bernard  replied,  not  the  Emperor,  but 
od  Almighty,  had  bestowed  this  favour  upon  him.  Ambrose 
iswered  with  a  long  ribald  discourse  upon  the  frailty  of  women, 
ging'  that  thev  could  not  resist  temptation,  and  that  Bernard's 
lie  was  like  the  rest  of  her  sex  ;  adding  (this  is  rery  like 
bccaccio)  that,  if  women  were  to  have  a  horn  grow  out  of  their 
peheads,  to  bear  testimony  of  them  when  they  sinned,  few 
M&Id  be  guilty.  Therefore,  what  they  can  accomplish  in  secret 
Ry  rarely  fail  to  do ;  or,  if  they  abstain,  it  is  only  through 
lly,  *  If  I  were  in  company  with  your  most  virtuous  wife,  I 
cold  not  doubt  obtaining  the  same  favours  from  her  that 
tiave  gained  from  many  others.'  The  dispute  waxed  hot,  and 
length  led  to  a  wager  between  Bernard  and  Ambrose.  The 
kter  asked  for  three  months,  and  stipulated  only  that  Bernard 
ould  neither  come  to  Genoa  nor  write  to  his  wife  about  the 
iger  during  the  three  months. 
Ambrose  started   for    Genoa.     When   he  arrived  there  and 
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saw  the  lady,  and  heard  the  reports  about  hor,  he  though 
he  bad  come  on  a  fool's  errand  ;  but  bis  cunning  Italian 
devised  a  chest,  in  which  «he  caused  himself  to  be  transported 
to  the  lady's  chamber.  When  night  came,  he  let  himself  oni 
the  chest,  A  light  was  burning'  in  the  room,  and  he  obse 
carefully  everything  remarkable  in  the  apartment,  as  pirtorw 
and  chasings,  imprinting  every  detail  in  his  memory.  Then 
he  looked  upon  the  fair  lady  sleeping  in  innocence^  and  ootd 
a  mole  upon  her  left  breast.  Not  daring,  from  the  lady's  ktuivA 
character,  to  proceed  farther,  he  took  a  purse,  a  g'own,  a  nt^, 
and  a  girdle,  and  procured  himself  to  be  removed  in  his  cheit 
The  lady  knew  nothing,  and  Ambrose  never  spoke  with  hff. 
He  hastened  to  Paris,  adduced  his  seeming  proofs,  and  cUiflieil 
his  wager.  Bernard  was  Struck  to  the  heart  to  think  that  hi* 
Zineura  should  betray  him  ;  but  he  was  convinced  by  the  proofc 
and  paid  the  money  to  the  triumphant  scoundrel,  Amb 
Then  Bernard  wrote  to  his  confidential  servant,  ordering 
to  bring  Zineura  to  meet  him  on  his  return  to  Genoa,  and 
charged  this  servant  to  put  her  to  death  in  some  lonely 
on  the  road  from  Genoa.  The  servant  obeyed  his  ma: 
instructions  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  murder  he  yielded  to 
tears  and  prayers  of  Zineura,  and  let  her  live.  She  ad 
male  costume,  and  meeting  with  Sennr  Encararch,  a  Cataloni 
gentleman,  was  engaged  as  his  male  servant  and  carried 
Alexandria.  She  had  assumed  the  name  of  Sicurano  da  FinileJ 
and  when  the  Sultan  saw  her  he  beggefl  the  charming  attendinl 
from  her  employer.  She  soon  grew  into  the  Sultan's  fafoV, 
and  became  a  loved  and  trusted  servant. 

Now,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  there  was  a  great  fairrf 
Acre,  to  which  Christian  and  Turkish  merchants  resorted ;  veA. 
Zineura  was  sent  there  as  captain  of  the  guard  which  haJ  tu 
keep  the  peace  and  protect  the  foreign  merchants.  Ambrose, « 
it  happened,  came  to  Acre,  and  there  boastfully  told  the  captais 
of  the  guard  how  he  had  deceived  her  husband ;  and  thus 
poor  Zineura  understood  for  the  first  time  under  what  mroi 
impression  Bernard  had  tried  to  compass  her  death.  Retu 
to  Alexandria,  where  her  husband  and  her  wronger  both  w 
Sicurano  made  Ambrose  tell  the  story  of  the  wager  to  ilip 
Sultan  ;  but  she  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to  call  both  Arobroif 
and  Bernard  before  him*  The  Sultan,  instructed  by  Zinea 
commanded  Ambrose  to  tell  how  he  won  the  five  thou 
florins  of  Bernard.  Expecting  to  have  only  to  refund 
money,  without  other  punishment,  Ambrose  relateil 
adventure  at  full  length.  Sicurano  then  turned  and  a»i 
Bernard  what  he  did  to  bis  wife  on  account  of  this  lie.    fiero 
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ifessed  that  be  caused  her  to  be  killed,  and  that  she  had 
in  devoured  by  wolves.  Then  Sicarano  fell  at  the  Sultanas 
It,  and,  dropping  her  masculine  air  and  voice,  explained  that 
B  was  the  unfortunate  Zineura,  and  showed  her  left  breast  to 
ore  the  truth  of  her  statement.  The  Sultan  highly  coin- 
ended  the  virtue  and  courage  of  the  wronged  wife,  and 
otenced  Ambrose  to  be  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  market-place, 
ith  his  naked  body  smeared  over  with  honey,  and  there  to 
Ing  till  he  should  drop  in  pieces.  It  needs  a  Sultan  to  execute 
Icb  very  drastic  justice,  and  the  sentence  was  duly  carried  out 
I  the  general  satisfaction.  Ambrose  possessed  ten  thousand 
>uble  ducats,  which  were  awarded  to  Zineura,  who,  rich  and 
\ppy  at  last,  with  her  honour  cleared,  received  a  further  gift 
Oni  the  Sultan  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  and  sailed  with  her 
Isband  for  Genoa,  where  they,  presumably,  lived  happy  ever 
ter. 

This  charming  tale  of  romantic  adventure  furnished  Shake- 
teare  with  several  suggestions,  which  grew  into  the  play  of 
^ymbeline.'  The  incidents  of  the  wager  about  a  pure  woman's 
moor,  and  the  transport  of  the  villain  in  a  chest  to  the  bed- 
iacober  of  the  la«ly,  were  gladly  use<I  by  Shakespeare.  It  is 
irays  of  great  interest  to  study  his  treatment  of  the  themes 
brded  by  chronicle  or  novella^  and  to  note  where  he  follows, 
|d  when  be  departs  from,  his  suggestive  authority.  Bernard 
id  Ambrose  were  sublimed  into  Posthumus  and  lachimo  ;  but 
ineuia  remains  closer  to  ihe  peerless  Imogen.  The  scene  and 
kte  of  the  action  are  wholly  changed ;  but  the  wonder  and 
iligbt  caused  by  Shakespeare's  treatment  are  fascinating  for  all 
ine,  and  his  work  retains  the  magic  of  his  individual  and 
ipreme  genius. 

The  eighth  novella  of  the  third  day  is  told  by  Lauretta  and  is 
cry  licentious ;  but  it  contains  one  passage  which  may  have 
iven  a  hint  to  Shakespeare  : — 

*  In  a  few  days,  Ferondo  went  to  the  [adolterous]  abbot,  who  pre* 
ind  a  drug  which  [Like  many  of  Boccaccio's  stories]  came  to  him 
ft  a  present  from  a  great  person  oat  of  the  East,  and  which  was  used 
^ten  he  had  a  mind  to  throw  any  one  into  a  traaoe;  so  that,  bj 
^^g  more  or  less,  he  could,  without  doing  the  patient  any  harm, 
|>^  him  [or  her]  sleep  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  insomuch  that, 
iJule  its  efifect  lasted,  you  would  imagine  him  [or  her]  to  be  d«^.* 

this  passage  suggests  at  once  the  sleeping   draught  usod  m 
Jomeo   and    Juliet;  but    this   draught    is   also  mentioned    ia 
Bother  story.      In   the   novella   number   ix.   told    on   the    tbird 
^h  by  the    Queen,   we   find    the    following   narrative,  whacb 
»OBld  seem    to   have  been   of  help  to  *  All's  Well  that    Cod« 

'  Weil '  : 
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Gilettt 
poo  a 

•naa  ••      I 


Well ' :   •  There  lived  in    France  a  gentleman   named 
Count  de   Koussilon,  who,  because   he  was  in   a    had  tUtP  o( 
health,   kept   alwajs  a  physician   in   the  house,  called  Muter 
Gerard  dc  Narbonne.'     This    count    had   an    onlj  son,  wbi 
name    was    Beltram,  who    was  brought    up   with    Giletu, 
daughter    of    the    physician.      She,    even    in    childhood, 
devotedly  fond  of  Beltram,  who,  to  her  grief,  was  obliged  to |o 
to  Paris  to  be  near  the  King.      She,  left  alone,  had  many  oflini, 
but  refused  all,  without  giving  any  reason.     The  King  of  Fnuwf 
became  dangerously  ill,   and   Giletta  made   her   way  to  Psrit 
She  soon  cured  the   monarch,   who  wished  to  arrange  a  pood 
marriage  for  her  as  a  recompense,  but  she  would  hare  none  (nt 
Beltram,  who  unwillingly,  under  the  King's  command,  m«nvd 
her,  but  left   her  at  once  to  go  to  Florence,  and   imposed  the 
same  conditions   as  are  stated  in  Shakespeare's  play.     Gilettt 
managed  exactly  as  Helena  did,  and  with  the  same  happy 
In    this    instance    Shakespeare    has    adhered    more    close 
Boccaccio  than  he  did  in  the  case  of 'Cvmbeline.*     *  All's 
that  Ends  Well '  is  a  drama  which  depends  greatly  upon 
ingenious  intrigue.     There  are  not  in  it  such  great  iuQes** 
there  were  in  the  other  and  greater  play. 

Noveiia  number  v.  told  on  the  fourth  day,  by  Philomena, 
the  basis  of  Keats's  '  Pot  of  Basil ' :  and  the  ninth  story  of 
fifth  day,  which  is  narrated  by  the  Queen,  supplied  the  idea 
Tennyson's  *  Falcon.'  His  'Lover's  Tale'  is  also  drawn  (i 
Boccaccio.  The  tenth  is  the  last  day  of  story-telling  in 
*Decameron,'  and  the  very  last  tale,  which  is  narrated  by  Dioi 
^contains  the  famous  story  of  Griselda.  It  seems  unneces; 
Te-tell  here  the  tale  of  Gualtieri,  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  and  bis 
peasant-born  wife,  Griselda,  who  pushed  wifely  submission  («> 
such  an  extreme  that  she  awakens  indignation,  or  almost,  bin 
not  quite,  contempt.  No  novella  of  Boccaccio  is  so  well  knowo 
or  has  so  deeply  permeated  literature  or  stirred  the  compasdo* 
and  pity  of  humanity.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  Griselda  bj  tb* 
manners  and  ideas  of  our  own  day ;  but,  if  we  iroald  reiU; 
understand  her  unnatural  patience — unnatural  as  it  appean  W 
us — we  must  throw  ourselves  back  into  the  day  in  which  »be 
lived  and  suffered  and  was  so  cruelly  treated  ;  and  we  tnttfl  , 
comprehend  the  old  ideas  which  governed  the  relations  bettr^H 
man  and  wife,  between  men  and  women,  noble  and  peasant.  ^H 

Shakespeare,  of  course,  knew  the  tale,  but  the  subject  a  full 
of  morbid  exaggeration,  and  has  so  little  dramatic  movement  or 
action  that  he  must  have  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  treAtawoL 
Griselda  has  a  virtue,  but  it  is  pushed  almost  to  burlesq' 
Even  in   the  Middle  Ages  she  would  have  been  considered 
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eccentric, 

increases 

is     emphatic     in     insisting 

incredible  obedience  of  the 

and   makes  her  sav  to  him 


since,  being  mother  as  well  as  wife,  her  position 
immeasurably  the  pathos  of  her  story.  Boccaccio 
upon  the  absolute  and  almost 
meek  Griselda  to  her  cruel  lord^ 
*  My  lord,  study  only  your  own 
ease  and  happiness,  without  the  least  care  for  me ;  for  nothing 
is  agreeable  to  me  but  what  is  pleasing  to  yourself.*  This 
abject  submi5$ion  seems  almost  infrahuman,  because,  in  most 
women,  the  maternal  instinct  is  stronger  even  than  the  sense  of 
wifely  devotion  ;  and  when  poor  Griselda  spnke  the  words  just 
•quoted,  her  two  children  had  been  taken  from  her — and  bad 
been,  as  she  then  believed,  put  to  death — while  the  Marqui*. 
proposed  to  repudiate  her  as  his  wife,  and  to  marry  a  lady 
whose  rank  was  more  equal  to  his  own. 

A  German  dramatist  of  repute  has  been  strongly  attracted 
by  the  moving  old  story,  and  has  given  his  version  of  it  in 
bis  *  Ciriseldis.'  This  dramatist  is  Friedrich  Haim,  a  nam  d& 
plume  adopted  by  Elegius  Freiherr  von  .Miinch-Bcilinghausen, 
who  was  born  in  180(3,  at  Cracow,  where  his  father,  a  native  ol 
Vienna,  filled  the  office  of  Councillor  of  Appeals.  The  Freiherr 
Etegias  died  at  Hiitteldorff,  near  Vienna,  in  1871.  He  i» 
perhaps  best  known  in  England  by  his  drama  '•  Der  Sobo  der 
VViidnis,^  which  we  called  Mngomar.'  His  play  '  Griseldia^ 
was  first  produced  in  Vienna,  on  30th  December,  1855  ;  and- 
quickly  became  very  popular  in  Germany.  It  is  a  work  whicb 
would,  we  think,  be  better  liked  in  Germany  than  iu  England. 

Halm  has  not  considered  himself  bound  by  the  legend,  or 
by  Boccaccio's  novella ;  and  he  almost  completely  altered  the 
incidents,  and  characters  even,  of  the  tale.  Moved  to  indig- 
nation by  the  degradation  of  the  patient  woman,  he  desires 
to  save  her  reputation  for  sense  and  honour.  His  treatment 
unquestionably  confers  a  certain  dignity  upon  Griselda,  but  it 
entirely  destroys  the  very  essence  oi  the  yielding  character  of 
fioccaccio's  meek  heroine,  and  misses  the  point  of  the  old  story. 
We  are  taken  from  Saluzzo,  from  all  the  colour  of  Italy,  and. 
from  the  tone  oi  the  Middle  Ages,  to  find  the  scene  i>f  Halm's 
drama  laid  in  the  vague  days,  and  at  the  court,  of  our  own  mystic 
King  Arthur.  The  list  of  the  dramatis  personte  is  distinguished 
by  a  queer  jumble  of  names.  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Ciawin, 
are,  of  course,  old  friends — so  far  as  their  names  go ;  but  we 
find  at  Arthur's  court  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  of  whom  Halm 
had  probably  heard  in  Scott's  ^Talisman,'  while  Giannucolo^ 
Griselda^s  father,  is  transformed  into  Cedric,  the  charcoal- 
burner,  and  Gualtieri  is  changed  into  Percival  of  VVales,  whu 
has  a  servant  named  Ronald.     A  compact,  almost  to  be  termed  a 
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kind  oi  wager,  is  entered  into  between  Pcrcival  and 
Ginevra — the  Queen  offering  to  kneel  before  the  charcoal- 
burner's  daughter  if  the  latter  will  patiently,  and  without  r^ 
sistance  or  murmur,  endure  all  the  wrongs,  insults,  tortarei, 
which  Percival  shall  unsparingly  heap  upon  her :  and  the  bait 
husband  consents  to  do  his  part.  He  believes  in  his  wife's 
blind  obedience  to  him,  and  proceeds  ruthlessly  to  put  in  forcr 
all  the  cruelties  and  indignities  dictated  by  the  light  Queeo — 
who  is  wholly  unlike  Guinevere.  The  action  of  the  pUj  is 
therefore  lowered  to  the  issue  of  a  trivial,  unfeeling,  almixl 
impossible  wager  contest ;  and  with  this  slight  motif  before 
us,  we  have  to  watch  the  inhuman  trials  of  the  fond  wife  ami 
tender  mother.  PercLvaj  announces  to  Griseldis  that  he  intend* 
to  marry  **  the  King's  sister,'  Morgane,  who  is  probably  our  old 
friend  Morgan  le  Fay. 

So  far,  Halm's  Griseldis  has  borne  all  the  cruel  tests  uf 
husband  and  of  Queen.  Of  her  own  will  she  leaves  th«  castle 
of  Pendennys,  and  returns  to  her  old  father,  Cedric  ;  whereupoD 
Ginevra  kneels  before  her.  But  when  she  knows  of 
devilish  compact  and  wager,  so  wanton  and  so  wick( 
Griseldis  ceases  to  love  her  brutal  husband,  and  refuses,  despi 
the  Queen's  prajers,  to  return  to  Percival.  He  commands 
to  do  so,  but,  disobedient  for  the  Erst  time,  she  positiv 
declines,  and  King  Arthur  decides  that  Percival  has  forfei 
all  authority  over  her  ;  that  she  is  at  liberty  to  live  with  her 
father,  and  that  her  husband  must  expiate  his  savage  basenew 
by  the  loss  of  such  a  wife.  Griseldis  goes  back  to  the  charcoal* 
burner's  hut,  and  takes  with  her  '  one  shift  over  and  above  mj 
dowry.'  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  critical  examination  of 
Friedrich  Halm's  play.  It  is  suthcient  to  point  out  how  his  ver- 
sion varies  from  the  motif  b.i\A  meaning  of  Boccaccio's  touching 
story — -a  story  of  such  singular  force,  vitality,  and  mark.  Halm 
is  somewhat  sentimental,  but,  if  he  had  been  the  original  teller 
of  the  legend,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  treatment  woali 
have  earned  for  it  its  world-wide  intluence  and  reputatioi 
Boccaccio's  narrative  fiction  is  powerful,  pathetic,  and  al 
consistent  with  his  main  idea. 

The  scope  of  this  article,  and  the  necessary  limits  of  spacf, 
will  not  allow  of  even  an  enumeration  of  the  crowd  of  Italiss 
story-teilers   who  followed    Boccaccio.       We  can  only   refer 
those  who  were  his  avowed  disciples,  or  evidently  owed  to  hi 
their  inspiration.     It  may,   however,  be  said  at  once  that 
one   of    the    later    Italian    novelists    can    be    called    hit   riv 
in    narrative    fiction,       The    works  of   three   of   the   princi 
vwriters,  Masuccio,  Straparola,  and  Ser  Giovanni,  are  noir  aooe*> 
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•ible  to  English  readers  in  the  admirable  translations  of  Mr. 
Waters,  and  the  attractions  of  his  scholar] j  versions  are  en- 
hanced by  exquisite  illustrations  and  sum>ptuous  printing.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  none  of  the  books  arc  to  be  read 
without  a  caution  as  to  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

The  writer  who  comes  nearest  to  the  great  Florentine,  and 
who  admits  that  he  was  his  imitator,  is  Masuccio.  Of  him  but 
little  is  known,  but  he  was  probably  born  in  1420^  and  was 
certainly  alive  in  1474,  though  the  date  of  his  death  cannot 
now  be  fixed.  He  was  born  of  the  house  of  Guardati  in 
Salerno,  was  secretary  to  Sanseverino,  and  wrote  in  Neapolitan 
idiom  and  forms  of  speech.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  one 
•ctlitor,  to  turn  his  dialect  into  pure  Tuscan  ;  but  Masuccio 
remains  essentially  Neapolitan,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  try  to  improve  upon  his  frank  vernacular  style.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  '  Novellino,*  which  contains  no  less  than  fifty 
stories — stories  which  are  very  directly,  if  roughly,  told,  and  are 
nearly  always  of  force  and  mark  and  meaning.  Boccaccio  is 
certainly  not  more  licentious ;  he  is  also  incomparably  the 
greater  artist.  Yet  Masuccio,  noble  by  birth  and  a  courtier  by 
profession,  may  claim  the  distinction  of  at  least  aifcctlng  to  have 
a  moral  purpose.  At  tbe  end  of  his  third  story  of  his  third  day 
— which  is  a  pure,  or  rather  impure,  conte  ^alaiite — and  is  told 
by  Filomena,  Boccaccio  says  characteristically,  though  not  in 
his  own  person,  when  treating  of  the  dalliance  and  joyance  of 
the  lady  and  her  lover:  'To  the  like  whereof  1  pray  God,  of 
Hia  holy  mercy,  speedily  to  conduct  me,  and  all  Christian 
souls  who  have  a  mind  thereto/  Masuccio,  on  the  contrary, 
though  his  profession  is  somewhat  belied  by  the  character  of 
his  stories,  may  be  taken  at  his  own  estimate  as  a  moral 
reformer.  Though  his  tales  are  permeated  with  the  atmosphere 
of  libertinism  of  his  debauched  day,  he  avows  a  moral  earnest- 
ness which  rises  to  professedly  genuine  indignation.  His 
stories  are  '  diverting,'  after  the  fashion  of  his  time  ;  but  though 
Boccaccio  remains  the  finer  artist  and  better  craftsman,  Masuccio 
appeals  to  our  respect  by  his  expressions  of  angry  detestation  of 
depravity.  His  chief  mission  as  a  story-teller  was,  as  he  asserts, 
to  be  the  scourge  of  lewd  or  fraudulent  priests  and  unchaste 
women.  He  affects  to  detest  the  false  '  ministers  of  religion,* 
as  they  were  called  in  playfulness,  who  were  given  up  to 
*  wicked  lives  and  nefarious  vices.' 

*The  greater  number  of  monks  aud  frisirs,  so  soon  aa  they  get  a 
40wl  over  their  heads,  seem  to  fancy  that  full  licence  has  been 
granted  them.  .  .  ,  For,  if  we  take  itito  acconut  tho  great  mass  of 
Men  sins  and  crowning  acts  of  wickedness  aud  riba.Vdt^  "^Viv^VCtx^^ 
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[the  prieBts]  bare  committed  iu  tbc  past,  and,  as  wnst  be  pUin  ti> 
Miy  oue  w]io  eiiquiros,  still  commit  overy  lUy  tbftt  passes,  we  mty 
justly  writo  thfui  down  and  call  them  naught  else  thao  n.\ 
wolves,  or  rather  soldiers  of  the  great  Satan  himself.  Sumcj 
nefftriouB  deeds  of  these  manglers  and  destroyers  of  religij 
become  the  subject  of  common  talk.' 

Masuccio  was  a  powerlul  scourjjer  of  priestly  vices.  Alt 
story-teller  he  can  simulate  a  conscience,  and,  if  we  take  hio 
at  his  own  profession,  glow  with  the  white  heat  of  rig'bteoiu 
indignation.  He  knew  thoroughly  the  priests  of  his  land 
time,  and  his  revolt  against  priestly  depravity,  if  genuinr.i 
creditable.  Boccaccio  fables  and  recounts  where  Maj»u( 
depicts  and  denounces,  Boccaccio  is  amused  where  Masucciol 
incensed.  The  story  (No.  xxxiii.)  of  Mariotto  and  Giaoi 
contains  some  incidents  which  have  been  used  in  *  Romeo 
Juliet,'  and  especially  the  employment  of  *  medicated  water' 
in  order  to  produce  temporary  trance ;  but  while  the  bene- 
volent Friar  Laurence  helps  the  lovers  out  of  pure  love,  and 
for  no  otber  object,  Mariotto  and  Giannozza  are  privatelv 
married  by  a  base  priest  who  has  to  be  bribed  to  discharge  bit 
function.  VVhere  Boccaccio  exhibits  tolerance  and  indulgence 
for  all  vice,  whether  sacerdotal  or  lay  wickedness,  Alawcda 
expresses  loathing  and  scorn  of  priestly  depravity. 

Such  writers  as  Bandetlo,  Grazzini,  Morone,  or  Cinihio, 
scarcely  fall  within  our  limits,  because  they  are  not  direct 
literary  descendants  of  Boccaccio ;  but  Giovanni  Francesco 
Straparola  is  akin  to  Boccaccio^  and  therefore  deserves 
attention.  He  wrote  the  *  Notti  Piacevoli,'a  work  in  which 
can  detect  the  influence  of  the  great  Flprentine  ;  and  he 
tells  stories  derived  from  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  and  from  fa 
lore.  His  Eastern  tales  were  probably  derived  from  wandering 
raconteurs^  who  brought  to  Venice  the  fictions  of  the  magie 
Bast.  But  his  chief  distinction  is  that  be  was  the  first  wri 
who  used  popular  folk-lore  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
Of  Straparola  himself  little  is  known  ;  it  is,  however, 
tbat  his  main  work  was  published  in  Venice  in  1550,  and 
the  author  was  alive  in  1557.  He  adds  to  his  name  •  da  CalS' 
vaggio  '  J  but  the  evidence  we  have  connects  him  only  witn 
city  in  which  Arctino  dwelt  su  long  and  so  scandalously. 
has  invented  a  machinery  or  scheme  of  ten  dainty  and 
ladies  who,  under  the  distinguished  presidentship  of 
Sforza,  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  tell  stones 
in  a  garden  at  Murano.  An  adequate  number  of  c«rftIiesS| 
amnng  whom  we  find  Bembo,  bear  a  part  in  the  amitstniMnO 
oi  these  gratiose  ed  amorevole  doiuie.     Stra parol r's  sljrie  is  dn. 
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and  his  grammar  defective.  It  i»  clear  thai  the  *  Notti '  quickly 
became  very  popular — since  sixteen  edilions  appeared  between 
1550  and  1570,  while  it  took  fifty  years  fur  the  *  Deciitneron  '  to 
reach  a  sixteenth  edition ;  and,  certainly,  Straparola^s  fables  are 
clever,  and  good — of  their  sort.  He  adds  to  each  tale  an 
*  enigma'  or  verse,  which  seems,  generally,  on  the  surface  to 
be  foul  in  meaning,  but  which  can,  by  laborious  and  intense 
explanation,  be  made  out  to  seem  proper. 

There  is  no  Italian  story-teller  of  real  mark  whi>  can  be 
called  a  full  contemporary  of  Boccaccio;  but  Franco  Sacchetti 
is  the  writer  who,  as  rei^ards  dates,  comes  closest  to  Boccacci(K 
The  dates  are  guesses,  but  very  probable  guesses,  and  they  give 
the  time  covered  by  the  life  of  Sacchetti  as  extending  between 
1335  and  1400.  Sacchetti's  talents  were  not  only  devoted  to 
literature.  He  was  active  in  public  life,  and  fulfilled  various 
employments  in  the  service  of  Florence.  We  find  him  appointed 
ambassador  to  Genoa,  and  he  was  a  member  degli  Otto,  of  the 
Council  of  Eight.  He  wrote,  like  nearly  all  the  novelistS| 
poems  as  well  as  novelle,  and  his  verses  were  printed  in  1819, 
and  were  dedicated  to  Lord  Byron.  His  novellf  were  not 
printed  till  17:i4,  and  the  fact  that  his  writings  remained  so 
long  in  manuscript  proves  that  his  popularity  was  not  very 
great.  His  chief  work  is  *La  Battaglia  dclle  Vecchie  colle 
Fatncialle.'  Sacchetti  was  a  well  educated  man,  and  wrote  in 
pore  Tuscan  ;  but  his  stories  are  often  coarse,  and  sometimes 
even  dull.      He  has  little  of  the  grace  and  magic  itf  Boccaccio. 

The  next  novelist  in  order  of  date  i»  Ser  Giovanni,  who 
began  to  write  bis  noveUe  in  1378.  Of  the  man  himself  nothing 
is  known.  His  life  has  left  no  record.  His  chief  work  is  *ll 
Pecorone,'  which  means,  when  translated  literally,  the  *  great 
•beep,'  but  is  better  rendered  by  'The  Simpleton.'  Ser 
Oiovanni  is  a  closer  imitator  of  the  'Decameron'  than  is 
Sacchetti,  and  the  machinery  which  he  has  devised,  in  order  to 
get  his  stories  told,  is  a  friendship  between  Sister  Saturnina^ 
the  prioress  of  a  convent^  and  the  chaplain  to  her  nuns,  one 
Auretto,  a  learned  and  a  handsome  youth,  who  had  fallen  in 
love,  by  hearsay,  with  that  Saturnina  who  enjoyed  so  great  a 
reputation  for  beauty  and  for  culture.  The  pair  managed  their 
relationship  with  *  prudence  and  decorum,'  and  they  met  *  for 
private  converse  and  mutual  solace  in  the  parlour  of  the 
convent.*  In  love  with  each  other,  Ser  Giovanni  depicts  the 
pair  as  telling  stories,  each  to  the  other;  and  these  tales,  some- 
times amorous,  sometimes  tragic,  included  a  good  deal  of 
history.  The  first  novel  of  the  fourth  day  is  the  story  which 
Shakespeare  has    used    fur  his    '  Merchant    oi    \  enice.'      It    is 
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noteworthy  that,   in  the  Italian  version,  Portia,   who  has 
unrestrained  liberty  of  action,  is  a  widow. 

Bandello  is  scarcely  a  very  direct  descendant  of  Boccaccic 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out,  in  passing,  that  he,  who  becai 
a  bishop,  has  exposed,  in  great  detail,  the  lewd  lives  of  the 
clergy  ot  his  land  and  time.  The  hishop  is  very  licentious  in 
his  tales,  but  has  a  touch  of  tragic  power.  He  describes  the 
doings  uf  his  priests  with  a  serene  amusement ;  yet,  unlike 
Masuccio,  he  never  professes  either  indignation  or  anger.  He 
narrates  calmly  incidents  which  he  regards  as  natural,  and  even 
diverting.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  easily  shock  his  readen. 
Of  morality  he  takes  no  heed. 

These   Italian   iiovellieri  are    indeed    the  abstract  and    biief 
chroniclers  of  the  men  and  women,  of  the  manners  and  morals, 
of  their  own  country.      During  the  Renaissance,  the  novel  was 
in  Italy  much  what  the  drama  was  in  Elizabethan  Engl&nd. 
In  Italy,  marriage  was  merely  the  '  sacrament  of  adultery* :  ibe 
privileges  of  husbands   to   attach   themselves   to    the   wives  of 
other  men   were  recognized,  and  no  woman  was  censured  fo 
having  a  lover  in  addition  to  a  husband.    In  countries  inhabiu 
by  the  Latin  races   the   position  of  the  husband  was  scarodf 
a  very  honourable  estate.      It  is,  indeed,  difHcult  to  underst 
why  so  many  should,  even  for  the  sake  of  dowries,  have  sougil 
the  office.      A  husband,  as  Massinger  says,  was  rather  a  cU 
to  lie    on    the    bed    than    to    lie    in    it.     It  was  his  lot  to 
beguiled  and   betrayed,  either  by    layman    or    by    cleric,   and 
very   often    by    both.     When    the   dishonour   of  a  husband  is 
narrated  to    the   dainty  and   fascinating   ladies  of   the  *Deci- 
meron'   their    sympathies    go    out    warmly   to   the   adulterett. 
'  It  seemed  tu  them  all  that  Madame  Beatrice  had   been  extra- 
ordinarily ingenious    in    cozening    her    husband.'      Ingenuitj|| 
in  this   sort,   delights    them.     *  All    commended    the    lady  fa 
that  she   had    done    aright,    and   even    as    befitted    her  wretch 
of  a  husband.'     In  all  the  novelle  there  is  scarcely  any  mentioo^J 
made   of  love   in   any  high  and  noble   sense.     The  relatioo^H 
between  the  sexes  are  simply  those  of  animal  sexual   passion^ 
and  ingenious  intrigue.     Conscience,  honour,  moral  obligation, 
are  qualities  unknown.     Indulgence  in  carnal  delights  reigat 
and  rules  without  restraint. 

The  Italian  novelists^ — differing  therein  from  Shakespeare 
and  other  of  our  great  Elizabethan  dramatists — have,  perhaps 
naturally,  a  very  poor  opinion  of  women.  They  do  not  consider 
them  as  *  pretty  fools,'  because  they  are  cunning  past  man's 
thought,  but  they  do  treat  women  as  pretty  toys,  full  ol 
duplicity  and  gui\e,  atwl  neaiTV-Ni  is.Vvi^.'j*  unchaste  and  witbMt 
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honoDr.  They  depict  charming  creatures,  full  of  sexual 
passion^  and  desperately  ingenious  in  contriving'  means  fur  the 
indulgence  of  their  licentious  amours.  Masuccio  is,  perhaps^ 
the  story-teller  who  most  bitterly  attacks  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  the  depraved  women  of  his  day.  With  such  a 
priesthood  influencing  such  a  laity,  women  could  scarcely  be 
other  than  dissolute  wantons,  who  indulged  without  restraint 
or  hesitation  in  illicit  gallantry  and  adventures.  The  best  and 
most  favourable  interpretation  which  can  be  placed  upon  the 
loves  of  the  period  may  be  borrowed  from  Goethe's  lines : — 

*  In  der  lieroischen  Zeit,  da  Gotter  und  Gttttinnen  liebten, 
Folgte  Begierde  dem  Slick,  folgte  Genase  der  Bogier ' ; 

And  yet  there  was  but  little  that  is  heroic  in  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  The  manners  which  then  obtained 
between  ardent  youth  and  lovesome  ladies  were  not  merely 
frailty,  but  were  sins  committed  with  satisfaction  and  with  a 
will.  The  keen  Florentine  mind  took  a  delight  in  deceptioDj 
and  the  practice  of  ruses  for  the  undetected  indulgence  in 
lawless  passion. 

When,  in  later  time,  the  novelle  were  sacerdotally  edited, 
indecency  was  not  removed,  and  the  only  attempt  made  was  to 
soften  or  expurgate  the  stories  which  narrated  the  loose  loves  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  A  story-teller  of  the  time  could 
safely  depict  the  adventures  of  monks  or  nuns,  but  it  was  not 
quite  so  safe  to  gibhet  a  bishop  or  a  cardinal.  The  novelists 
reflected,  with  skill  and  truth,  the  body,  form,  and  pressure  of 
their  time;  and  these  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  The  novelists  were  at  once  romantic  story- 
tellers and  social  historians  ;  and  in  these  literary  branches  of 
effort  none  was  greater  or  had  a  wider  influence  upon  literature 
than  Boccaccio. 
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Abt.    X. — L    H'ireiess   Teleffraphy  Popular  It/    Kiplained. 

Richard  Kerr,  F.G.S.     London,  185>8. 
2.  Submarine  Teloffraphj/.     By  Charles  Bright.     LomloD,  1 

rr^HE  so-called  wireless  telegraphy  is  as    old    as  teiegtspl 

I        itself.     The  fall  of  Troy  was  signalled  to  Argos.     In 
*  Agamemnon '  ol"  ^i^lschylus,  that  prince,  on  his  <lepartare  f< 
Trov",  promised   Clvtemnestra  that  on   the  day  when   the  cit 
should  fall  news  of  the  victory  should  be  flashed  by  eight  (sth 
and    seven    intervals.     He    kept    his    word  and    it    was  doae, 
virtually  by  the  same  means  as  Marconi  recently  signalled  froi 
the  Queen  at  Osborne  House  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
the  '  Osborne '  royal  yacht.     There  is  no  difference  but  one  fl{ 
degree  between  light  waves  and  electrical  waves.      Electricii 
like  light,  is  but  one  form  of  energy.     If  the  exciting  cause 
only  a  burning  of  oil,  as  in  a  lamp,  or  the  burning  of  zinc,  ai  la 
a  battery,  the  transmitting  agency  is  in  each  case  the  ether,  a; 
the  mode  of  transmission  the  vibrations  of   this   space-fillii 
medium.     The  difference  Is  one  of  magnitude.      Light  war 
are  measured  in  billions  and  electrical  waves  in  thousands 
second.     The  yellow  wave  of  sodium  measures  from  rrest  to 
crest  '0000244  inch,  while  a  Maxwellian  electric    wave  mat 
measure  anything  from  a  yard  to  a  mile.     The  difference  is  in 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  transmission  and  reception  of  the 
signals ;  the  medium  for   their  transmission  is  the  same — the 
illimitable,    incomprehensible,  exquisite    medium,    the   eth 
A  better  term  for  the  system  would  be  ♦  etheric  telegraphy,'  f< 
it  is  not  really  *  wireless.'     Wires  are  used  at  each  end  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  apparatus. 

Attempts    to    telegraph    across    water,   without    any   wi 
spanning  the  rivers,  date  from  1842,  when  Morse  experiment 
upon    the    river    Susquehanna.     David    Lindsav    essaved    the 
same  thing  in  1854,  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  preseo^H 
writer  to  have  conducted  in  London  experiments  for  him.     U^| 
India  it  is  now  a  common  and  practical  method  to  bridge  s 
river  by  making  the  water  of  the  river  form  part  of  the 
ducting  portion  of  the  circuit.     The  dangerous  rock  called 
Fastnet,    that    stands    as    a    bold  sentinel    nine    miles   off 
southern  point  of  Ireland  in  the  direct  route  of  the  Ameri 
traffic  to  this  country^  is  surmounted  by  an  important   light 
house,    usually  the  first  indication  of   Europe  to  the  anxious 
mariner.      Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  it    with   the 
shore  by  a  submarine  cable,  but  the  fierce  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
were  too  powerful  for  the  slight  cable.     It  was  so  repeatedl/ 
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destroyed  by  constant  thrAshing  ajs^ainst  the  rocks  that  its  use 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  VVilloU|a;^hby  Smith  hiis  recently 
overcome  this  difficulty  by  terminating  the  cable  by  a  copper 
anchor  in  a  sandy  bottom  sixty  fathoms  from  the  rock.  The 
instruments  in  the  lig^hlhouse  are  terminated  on  each  side  of 
the  rock  by  bare  copper  conductors  passin^^  through  holes 
drilled  in  the  stone.  The  intermediate  water,  sixty  fathoms 
thick,  acts  as  a  part  of  the  circuit.  In  this  wav  telej^raphic 
communication  has  been  practically  maintained  with  the  light- 
house-keepers since  July  1895. 

The  introduction  of  the  telephone  in  1877  placed  in  the 
engineer's  bands  a  new  and  extremely  sensitive  instrument, 
which  rendered  evident  the  presence  of  electrical  currents  that 
were  quite  imperceptible  by  the  ordinary  telegraph  apparatus. 
The  most  sensitive  telegraphic  relay  responds  to  currents  which 
can  be  expressed  in  thousandths  of  an  ampere,  but  the  tele- 
phone is  responsive  to  currents  expressible  in  milliontbs  of  an 
ampere.  Hence,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  experimenter,  it  is 
a  most  valuable  tool  with  which  to  explore  hitherto  inaccessible 
regions.  This  becomes  pissible  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  if 
these  very  minute  currents  are  rapidly  and  rhythmically 
repeated  they  emit  musical  sounds  perceptible  to  the  ear. 

In  l!S82  the  submarine  cable  connecting  the  Isle  of  Wight 
with  the  mainland  broke  down.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
accident  to  repeat  Lindsay's  experiment.  Large  metal  plates 
were  imtnersed  in  the  sea  at  Portsmouth  and  Hurst  Castle  on 
the  mainland,  and  at  Ryde  and  Sconce  Point  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  island.  These  connecting  points  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  twenty  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  Hampshire 
and  by  sixteen  miles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  circuit  was 
thus  forty-three  miles  long,  of  which  seven  miles  was  water. 
Signalling  by  the  Morse  dot-and-dash  alphabet  formed  by  short 
and  long  notes — quavers  and  crotchets^ was  possible.  The 
broken  cable  was  rapidly  repaired  and  has  not  been  ruptured 
again,  so  that  the  opportunity  has  not  recurred  of  showing  how 
this  method  of  telegraphy  can  be  made  practically  useful  under 
conditions  so  favourable  to  its  success.  Major  Cardew,  R.E., 
introduced  this  acoustic  mode  of  telegraphy  into  our  military 
system  of  field  telegraphs,  and  it  is  most  effective  in  bridging 
over  broken  and  damaged  wires. 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  been  dealing   with  conduction, 
pure  and  simple.     The  water  has  formed   part  of  the  circuit, 
and    the    currents    used    have    been    simple    electric    currents, 
following  known  laws,  easily  traced  and  readily  picked  up. 
The  wires  of  the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Posl  O^^cifc 
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pass  through  London,  and  all  great  cities,  underground  io  Ir 
pipes.     Thej  are  insulated  with  gutta  percha.      The  wires 
the  Telephone  Company  are  open  in  the  air  and   are  supj 
by  porcelain  insulators  on  iron  poles  fixed  on  the  housetops, 
was  observed  in  1884  that  messages  sent  by  telegraph  throu 
the  underground  wires  to  the  North  of  England  could  be 
on  the  aerial  telephone  circuits  through  a  minimum  distance 
eighty  feet  which  separated  them,  though  they  ran  parallel  to 
each   other  only   for  a  quarter  of  a   mile.      This  could  occor 
either  by  actual  conduction  through   the  earth  or  by  induction 
through   the   intermediate  space.       In    the    former   case   there 
would  have  been  considerable  leakage  over  the  porcelain  into- 
lators  and  the  gutta-percha-covered  wires  must  have   been  renr 
faulty,  and  the  effects  would  vary  with  the  dryness  or  wetness 
of  the  weather.      In  the  latter  case  the  effect  would  be  cooslint 
and    practically    independent    of    the    weather.       It    was   tctj 
easily  proved  to  be  due  solely  to  induction,  for  each  circuit  was 
made  metallic   and    independent  of  the  earth.      All   eflects  of 
conduction  require  the  presence  of  matter,  and  involve  either  tbe 
actual  contact  of  the  metals  used  in  the  circuit  or  the  presence  oi 
a  continuous  mass  of  water  enveloping  and  connecting  them, 
either  in   the  sea  or    by  the    moisture    present    in    the    eartik 
Induction  involves  the  presence  of  the  ether,  and  it  arises  frum 
some  disturbance    of   tlie    ether    produced    by   the    activitv  of 
energy  in  the  one  body — the  inducing  body — and   its  incideooi 
upon  the  other  body — the    induced   body.       In   this   sense 
perception  of  sight  is  an  effect  of  induction.     A  lighthouse 
some  distant  rock  transmits  every  fifteen  seconds  a  groop 
bright  and   rapid    flashes.       These    flashes,   produced    by  thf' 
combustion  of  oil,  disturb  the  ether  in  rapid  waves  of  light,  sod 
impinge  on  the  retina  of  the  observing  eye,  conveying  to 
brain  not  only  the  consciousness  of  light  but  also  the  ideotit 
of  the  lighthouse.     The  activity  of  the  energy  of  the  lamp 
disturbed  the  ether  into  waves  ;  these  waves  of  energy  impic 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  are  converted  into  that  particui 
form  of  energy  which  excites  in  the  brain  the  sensation  we 
light.     In    the  same  way  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  an  electric 
current  (which  is  simply  energy  in  its  electrical   form)  in  the 
telegrapU  wire  disturbs  the  ether  surrounding  that  wire,  and  if 
a  second  wire  be  near  or  parallel  to  the  first  this  disturbance  or 
wave  of  etherial  energy,  impinging  on  this  wire,  is  again  trans- 
formed into  its  current  form,  and  induces  in  the  second  wire  an 
induced  current  of  the  same  duration  and  character  dilTcrinj; 
only  in  direction.     If  these  currents  in  the  primary  wire  (thf 
telegraph)  rise  and  fall  with  that  regularity  and  order  which 
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characterize  the  Morse  alphabet,  and  indicate  by  their  sequence 
letters  and  words,  then  the  same  methodical  sequence  of 
secondary  effects  is  produced  by  this  induction  in  the  telephone 
wire.  A  practised  ear  can  read,  by  the  sounds  produced  by 
these  secondary  currents  in  the  telephone,  the  messages  that  are 
passing  in  the  inducing:  wire. 

Those  who  have  used  telephones,  especially  in  the  early 
period  of  their  introduction,  have  heard  sounds  like  the  pattering 
of  hail  against  a  window  pane,  or  have  detected  strange  noises, 
and  frequently  have  overheard  conversations  being  held  on  other 
circuits.  These  are  generally  effects  of  induction.  Very  careful 
experiments  were  conducted  in  18?i4  to  determine  through  what 
distance  these  effects  could  be  detected.  They  were  clearly 
evident  throughout  a  space  described  by  a  radius  of  3000  feet, 
while  they  were  detected  on  parallel  lines  of  telegraph  wire 
10|  miles  apart.  Indeed  distinct  conversation  was  held  by  tele- 
phone through  a  distance  of  one  quarter  of  a  mile  thtjugh  no  wire 
or  conductor  connected  the  two  circuits.  There  was  no  question 
of  conduction,  for  in  each  case  the  circuits  were  metallic  loops. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  taken  for  certain,  in  all  that  succeeds,  that 
conduction  may  be  neglected  as  playing  an  active  part  in  the 
intermediate  space  or  medium  through  which  the  active  dis> 
turbance  occurs.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  coxi^ 
d action  of  the  earth  does  cause  peculiar  effects.  Professor 
Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  University,  U.S.A.,  detected  the 
ticking  of  time  signals  in  a  single-wire  telephone  circuit  which 
happened  to  extend  along  the  line  of  flow  of  the  return  currents 
through  the  earth  of  the  time  circuit  of  the  observatory.  The 
magnetic  instruments  in  Greenwich  Observatory  are  affected  by 
leakage  currents  from  the  rails  of  the  City  and  South  London 
Electric  Railway,  as  well  as  by  a  rise  of  pressure  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  electric-light  plant  at  the  Victoria  Docks.  The 
overhead  railway  in  Liverpool,  which  is  also  worked  by  elec- 
trical energy,  similarly  tbough  not  injuriously  affects  every 
local  telegraph  circuit  in  Liverpool.  An  accident  once  occurred 
at  Deptford  which  temporarily  put  one  of  the  high-pressure 
alternators  there  to  earth.  The  block  signal  circuits  on  the 
South  Eastern  Railway  were  deranged,  and  the  safety  of  the 
traffic  thereby  seriously  imperilled.  The  telegraph  circuits  of 
the  Post  Office  terminating  in  London  were  disturbed,  and 
effects  were  recorded  in  Lowestoft,  and  even  in  Paris,  Indeed 
the  disturbance  arising  from  the  leakage  to  earth  from  the 
working  currents  on  electric  railways  is  a  very  serious  evil  in 
scientific  observatories  and  laboratories.     These  derangements 
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are,  however,  remediable ;  their  cause  is  known,  and  the  core 
is  simple. 

We  arc  far  from  saying  that  the  earth  plays  no  part  in  so(w 
of  these  experiments.  In  speaking  by  telephone  across  Loch 
Ness,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  it  undoubtedly  assisted 
and  improved  the  loudness  of  speech.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  and  mapping  out  the  lines  of  flow  of  the  return 
currents  through  the  earth  from  a  circuit  completed  by  the  e&ni, 
and  these  lines  extend  further  and  further  away  as  the  cin 
itself  becomes  longer  and  longer  and  the  initial  voltage  hig 
and  higher.  They  have  been  detected  at  a  distance  of  ll 
miles  from  the  earth-plate,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
line  of  the  circuit,,  when  the  powerful  primary  current  of  eigbt 
amperes  was  maintained,  but  no  trace  of  them  could  be 
perceived  upon  a  telephone  when  the  primary  currents  were 
rapidly  alternated.  Clear  good  signals  loud  enough  to  be  twd 
by  the  telephone  depend  on  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  tbe 
primary  current.  Leclanche  cells  give  as  good  signals  At  a 
distance  of  3 "3  miles  as  "2^  H.l\  produced  by  a  steam-enj 
transformed  into  alternating  currents.  This  is  owing  to 
smoother  curves  of  ascent  and  descent  of  the  latter,  and 
sharper  rise  and  fall  of  the  former.  The  earth  may  io  Uji» 
system  of  telegraphy  become  a  useful  friend,  and  not  u 
injurious  enemy  ;  but  we  may  ignore  its  presence  in  considering 
wireless  telegraphy. 

Experiments  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1886  bf 
Messrs.  Gilliland,  Phelps,  and  Edison,  to  communicate  betWMO 
a  train  in  motion  and  a  wire  fixed  on  the  poles  on  the  line^  sad 
they  wore  so  far  successful  that  the  system  was  adopted  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railway,  but  it  was  abandoned  because  it 
not  wanted.  The  novelty  of  the  experiment  rapidly  died  awi 
and  the  apparatus  was  removed. 

Mr.  Arthur  Heaviside  succeeded  in  communicating  by 
phone  between   a  circuit   on   the  surface  and  another  of  eq 
size  and  similar  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  Broomhill   Colli 
in  Northumberland,  3G0  feet  deep.     No  practical  use  has 
made  of  this  system,  either  because  it  is  not  wanted  or  becaoK 
a  cheaper  or  better  direct  system  can  be  established  through 
shaft. 

Complete  plant  is  kept  by   the  Post  Office  to  re-estab 
communication  with  outlying  islands  in  case  it  may  have 
interrupted  by  the  rupture  or  failure  of  the  cable.     Only 
occasion  has  as  yet  arisen  for  its  use.     That  occurred  in  IS 
when  the  cable  connecting  the  Island  of  Mull  and  tbe 
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broke.     Public  communication  was  maintained  uninterruptedly 
until  the  cable  was  repaired. 

The  use  of  the  electro-mag^netic  system  of  working  involves 
the  use  of  parallel  wires  whose  relative  lengths  bear  a  distinct 
ratio  to  the  distance  to  be  bridj^^ed.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  island  is  too  small  to  establish  the  necessary  circuit.  It  may 
be  simply  a  rock  upon  which  a  lighthouse  is  fixed,  or  it  may  be 
a  lightship  which  swings  and  revolves  through  a  considerable 
circle  by  the  action  of  the  tide.  In  1896  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  communication  between  Ramsgate  and  the  North 
Sandhead  lightship  of  ihc  Goodwins.  A  cable  was  laid  to  the 
ship,  but  instead  of  taking  it  on  board,  which  is  the  usual 
practice,  it  was  ce)iled  in  a  ring  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
embracing  the  whole  area  over  which  the  lightship  swept.  The 
other  end  was  connected  with  the  shore.  The  ship  itself  was 
surrounded  above  the  water  line  with  another  coil.  The  two 
coils  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mean  distance  of 
about  1200  feet.  Communication  was  found  impossible.  The 
sea  water  and  the  iron  hull  of  the  ship  absorbed  practically  all 
ihe  energy  of  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  currents  in  the 
cable,  and  acted  as  a  screen  to  prevent  the  passage  of  signals 
through  the  space  separating  the  coils,  Mr.  Preece's  system, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Post  Office,  and  is  now 
effectively  and  permanently  worked  by  the  VVar  Department 
between  Lavemock  Point  and  Flat  Holm  Island,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  is  essentially  based  on  electro-magnetic  induction. 
The  rapid  alternati<ms  in  a  primary  wire  induce  similar  alter- 
nations, though  of  less  intensity,  in  a  secondary  wire  at  some 
distance  parallel  to  it.  It  matters  not  whether  these  circuits 
are  circular  metallic  coils  or  whether  they  are  stretched  in  two 
long  parallel  lines  dipping  into  the  earth  at  each  end.  But 
with  the  same  wire  the  effects  in  the  second  case  are  much 
superior  to  those  in  the  first.  In  the  Flat  Holm  case  the 
distance  separating  the  two  circuits  is  3 '3  miles.  The  length 
of  the  wire  on  the  Lavemock  side  is  1300  yards ;  that  on  the 
island  about  440  yards. 

In  the  autumn  of  1896  a  young  Italian,  Mr.  Marconi,  called 
at  the  Post  Office  to  describe  a  new  [dan  of  his  for  com- 
municating at  a  distance  by  utilizing  the  so-called  Hertzian 
waves,  whose  existence  was  predicted  by  Clerk-Maxwell,  but 
was  made  evident  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  a  young  German 
physicist  Hertz,  who  survived  his  discovery  but  a  short  time. 
Mr»  Marconi  had  experimented  with  his  system  upon  his  father's 
estate  near  Bologna,  and  had  obtained  satisfactory  results  at  con- 
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siderable  distances.  No  one  in  Italj  would  at  that 
consider  his  system,  so  he  came  to  his  mother's 
land,  whose  language  he  spoke  with  fluency,  to  try 
fortune.  The  idea  was.  perfectly  novel  to  the  officials  of  th* 
Post  Office-  It  differed  from  any  system  adopted  by  them  is 
this  respect,  that  it  required  no  long  base  lines  or  large  tntt 
embraced  by  wires  to  distribute  and  pick  up  the  electric 
magnetic  disturbances  due  to  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  electric 
currents.  The  apparatus  at  the  terminals  was  concentratnl 
and  compact.  It  could  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  on  the  roof  of  a  liouse.  It  was  emiaeolh 
adapted  to  communicate  with  a  lightship,  then  as  no«f 
effected  by  a  submarine  cable — a  costly  process,  for  cat 
are  frequently  broken  in  storms  at  that  loose  and  vt 
portion  called  the  'veering  cable,'  which  connects  the  cal 
resting  quietly  on  the  bottom  with  the  tide-swinging,  pitchit 
rolling,  tempest-tossed  vessel  on  the  surface  of  some  mil 
frequented  channel. 

An  effort  to  establish  communication  with  the  Xorth  Saai' 
head  (Goodwin)  lightship  by  the  electro-magnetic  system 
just  failed.  Mr.  Marconi  dispensed  entirely  with  the  est 
He  wanted  simply  the  air.  He  excited  this  air-space,  or  rati 
the  ether  in  this  space,  with  electric  impulses  of  very  bi^ 
frequency  by  means  made  familiar  to  us  in  England  by  Pjo- 
fessor  Oliver  Lodge,  who  has  been  such  a  clear  expounder  lod 
developer  of  the  work  of  Hertz.  These  waves  permeate  spaw 
just  as  light  waves  do,  and  the  distance  to  which  they  exi 
is  apparently  unlimited,  but  the  distance  at  which  they 
recorded  depends  simply  on  the  delicacy  of  the  apparstOf-^ 
the  electric  eye — used  to  detect  their  presence.  The  waves  •» 
excited  by  an  ordinary  induction  coil  such  as  is  used  for  pr^ 
ducing  sparks  in  vacuum  tubes  or  for  the  now  well  kooi 
Ron t gen  rays.  They  are  directed  into  space  by  a  conductor- 
a  wire  or  rod — fixed  vertically  to  a  mast  or  suspended  by 
kite  or  balloon.  They  are  received  by  a  similar  suspea(M 
conductor  connected  to  an  eztremely  delicate  detector,  discorcmi 
by  Branly,  called  by  Oliver  Lodge  a  coherer,  and  dcvelopol 
into  a  new  and  beautiful  telegraph  relay  by  Mr.  Maro« 
This  relay  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube  about  an  inch  long' 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  whose  ends  two  sUi 
pole  pieces  are  tightly  fitted,  separated  from  each  other  by  al 
the  fiftieth  of  an  inch — a  thin  air-space  or  disc — which  is  6U 
up  with  a  mixture  or  powder  of  fine  nickel  and  silver  fiUagi 
in  slight  and  loose  contact.     The  tube  is  then  exhausted  u>  » 
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klgh  vacuum  and  sealed.  In  this  normal  condition  the  metallic 
powder  i»  an  insulator ;  It  allows  no  current  to  pass  through  it. 
But  let  an  electric  impulse  fall  upon  it:  its  condition  changes, 
order  is  impressed  upon  its  disordered  ranks,  it  is  polarized  or 
oriented  or  marshalled  in  serried  array.  It  becomes  a  conductor ; 
it  coheres,  and  alloivs  a  current  to  pass.  This  will  continue 
■ntil  it  is  tapped  or  mechanically  shaken,  when  it  instantly 
returns  to  its  previous  irregular  and  insulating  state.  It  is  in 
act  decohered.  Mr.  Marconi  decoheres  by  making  the  current 
Itself  vibrate  a  small  hammer  against  the  glass  tube,  which  in 
Itriking  emits  a  sound.  Such  sounds  can  be  formed  rbythmi- 
taliy  into  a  telegraphic  language,  or  the  current  so  set  up  can 
Actuate  a  Morse  or  Ivelvin  recorder  and  print  the  messages  sent 
in  dot-and-dash  letters. 

The  apparatus  is  thus  very  simple,  and  in  its  operation  is 
not  at  all  dissimilar  to  Sir  Henry  Mance^s  heliograph,  that 
is  so  much  used  by  our  frontier  forces  in  India  to  signal  from 
lilltop  to  hilltop,  by  flashing  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  day ^ or 
the  light  of  burning  magnesium  by  night. 

After  some  preUminary  trials  early  in  the  summer  of  last 
jrear  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  Mr.  Marconi  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments,  under  Mr,  Preece's  personal  inspection,  between 
Lavernock  and  Brean  Down  across  the  Bristol  Channel,  a 
distance  of  nearly  nine  miles.  The  signals  were  excellent  and 
irery  promising.  Subsequently,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
experimental  trials  were  conducted  between  Alum  Bay  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Bournemouth,  as  well  as  Swanage.  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Lord  Tennyson  sent  messages  fur  ^transmission 
through  ether '  to  several  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
lirhich  were  duly  delivered.  A  small  steamer  cruised  about 
|he  neighbourhood  and  exchanged  signals,  to  distances  of  about 
ifteen  mites.  Mr.  Marconi  finds  communication  between  ship 
ind  ship  easier  than  between  ship  and  shore.  In  July 
ast  the  *  Dublin  Daily  Express'  published  daily  reports  of 
I  regatta  taking  place  at  Kingstown,  signalled  from  a  moving 
Iteamer  that  followed  the  races  in  Dublin  Bay.  More  recently 
ftver  one  hundred  messages  passed  between  the  Queen  at 
Osborne  House  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  he  lay  invalided 
on  board  the  royal  yacht  *  Osborne  *  in  Cowes  Roads.  It  is 
reported  also  that  *  Lloyd's '  is  using  the  system  to  signal 
passing  ships  from  Kathlin  Island  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  seven 
niles  from  the  mainland.  Several  experimenters,  especially 
i'rofessor  Lodge,  are  working  earnestly  at  the  subject.  Distances 
»f  twenty«five  miles  have  already  been  bridged.     The  system  is 
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therefore  making  rapid  progress,  but  it  bos  not  ^^et  been  plai 
comraerciany  on  the  market. 

The  German  Emperor  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  sj 
He  sent  Dr.  Slaby,  of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Ch 
tenburg,  over  bere  to  study  it,  and  this  learned  prof< 
experiments  and  lectures  have  done  much  to  interest 
Germans  in  its  use  and  development.  Italy,  as  befits  the 
home  of  the  inventor,  has  warmly  appreciated  it.  Mr.  Marconi 
has  been  decorated  by  bis  king,  and  many  ships  in  the  Italian 
navy  are  fitted  up  with  the  apparatus.  Our  own  nary  ku 
not  been  behind-hand.  It  is  well  known  that  Captain  Jadisoo, 
R.N.,  was  experimenting  in  this  direction  before  Mr.  Marcoai 
arrived  in  England,  but  nothing  has  been  published  about  bit 
results  or  doings.  The  Navy  is  continuing  these  experiments 
Our  Royal  Engineers  have  been  working  at  it  with  gTOkJ 
energy,  and  the  War  Department  is  warmly  interested  in  i^| 
progress. 

The  British  Post  Office  has  been  anxious  to  try  it  between 
Guernsey  and  Sark,  and  that  Department,  together  with  tbr 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Trinity  House,  have  placed  ft  lightihip 
at  Mr.  Marconi^s  disposal.  That  offer  has  not  jet  biCB 
accepted. 

Why  has  this   'wireless  telegraphy*  become    so    seosAtioiwt 
and  interesting   to   the  public '}     There    is    no    novelty  in  Uj* 
principle.     It    has    been   actually  in  practical    use  in  difiereat 
forms    for    years    past.     Scarcely    a    meeting    of    the    Britiih 
Association  since  1884  has  passed  without  Air.  Preece  havia^ 
recorded  his  progress  made  in  wireless  telegraphy.    Experiments 
in    this    direction    have    been    ceaseless,    and    even    the   Prect 
became  excite<l  when,  in  1893,  communication  was  maintAio^i 
across  the  Sound  of  Mull  for  some  weeks  while  the  broken  cable 
was  being  repaired.    Mr,  Marconi  only  introduced  another  xtx 
of  doing  what  had  been  done  before,  but  his  nationality, 
youth,  and  the  unworthy  attempts  mado  to  belittle  his  su 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Press,  and  a  sensational  article 
the  *  Strand  Magazine '  secured  the  interested   attention  of 
public.     The  subject  has  become  popular.      It  is  well  that 
Press  should  occasionally  awake  to  the  rapid  forward  strides 
practical  science.     Civilization   has  advance*!  more   by  the 
of  the  working  engineer  than    by  the    talking   politician,    if 
newspapers  devoted    more  space  to  scientific  progress  and  lest 
to  political    retardation  the   public  would   be   benefited.     Mr. 
Alarconi  with  his  beautiful  development  has  certainly  captured 
the  Press,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

What 
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What  prospect  of  commercial  success  is  there  in  the  system  ? 
We  can  reach  inaccessible  places  and  beleaguered  towns.  We 
can  cross  dangerous  channels  and  raging  floods.  The  sea  has 
no  terrors  for  us.  We  are  not  interfered  with  bj  rain  or  snow  or 
storm,  nor  checked  by  mist  or  fog.  Neither  darkness  nor 
season,  temperature  nor  climate,  impede  our  communications. 
The  mariner  can  communicate  with  the  land,  and  the  light- 
house indicate  its  position  to  the  passing  ship.  The  lightship 
can  give  warning  of  danger  and  appeal  to  the  shore  for  help  in 
cases  of  distress  or  wreck.  All  this  is  theoretically  if  not 
practically  possible,  and  full  of  promise,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  made  generally  available.  It  is  feared  that  Mr.  Marconi's 
progress  has  been  checked  by  certain  Buancial  considerations 
which  the  Limited  Liability  Act  has  done  so  much  to  create  in 
this  country.  In  the  eye  of  the  financier  the  promotion  of  a 
cx>mpany  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  and  the  value  of  shares  in  the  market  of  more 
concern  than  pure  scientific  progress.  The  over-capitalization 
of  our  industries  from  this  cause  has  choked  our  commercial 
progress  more  than  any  supposed  German  or  foreign  competi- 
tion«  It  is  an  element  of  danger  which  surrounds  the  develop* 
ment  of  Mr.  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  system. 
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Aet.  XL — 1.  Notes  from  a  Diary.  By  the  Right  Hoo.  Sir 
Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I.  (1851-72).  Two  Tok, 
London,  1897. 

2.  Notes  from  a  Diartj.     By  the  Same  (1873-81).     Two  toI 
London,  1898. 

3.  Miscellanies.  Collected  and  edited  by  Earl  Stanhope.  (Firil 
and  Second  Series.)     London,  1872. 

'  TinVERYTHING  in  literary  work  is  done  in   London 

Pj     favour  and  connexion.'     So,  of  the  conditions  of 
industry  in    the  capital    during   the   opening    decades   of  th» 
Victorian  age,  wrote  Mary  and  William  Howitt  in  their  frank 
and  interesting  '  Autobiography.'   With  provincial  introductions, 
and  with  the  record  behind  them  of  good  work  quietly  done 
in  their  provincial  home,  these  two,  who  have  gladdened  and 
instructed  so  many  childhoods  of  a  departing  generation,  bid 
settled  in    the    great   city,    their  heads  full  of  schemes,  their 
trunks  packed  with   manuscripts.     The  new-comers  were  not, 
indeed,  to  fail,  but  to  win   a  very  gradual   and,  in  compariKifl 
with  their  early  hopes,  a  very  partial  success.    And  this  chieflr, 
as  they  both  honestly  thought,  because  of  their  Quaker  descent,     , 
and  their  lack  of  powerful  friends  in  the  busy,  brilliant,  aod^M 
thoughtless  town.     On   leaving  Lord  Chesterfield's  house,  afte^V 
that  memorable  waiting  in  the  great  man's  vestibule,  Dr.  Johnson 
prophesied  the  day  when  the  first  care  of  poets  would  not  be 
know  peers,  when  scholars,  essayists,  historians,  and  sages  woe 
find  in  the  recognition  of  their  services  with  the  pen  by  a  nel 
and   nobler  public  all  that  moral   or   material   support  whi 
professional  patrons  so  inconsiderately  denied,  so  unreasonablj 
delayed,  to  beginners,  or  so  capriciously  withdrew  from  veteraot. 
Yet    the   literary    memoirs   of  many    generations    after   Dr. 
Johnson's  day  show   that  British   letters,  as  a  vocation,   wpimJ 
only  by  slow  degrees  emancipated  from  the  idea  of  the  patrd^^ 
as  not  less  essential  to  success  than  he  had   been   when  Pope 
wrote  the  *  Prologue  to  the  Satires.'     Even  William   Howiii, 
after  innumerable  disappointments,  only  began  to  hope  wben, 
on  a  little  sheet  called  *  The  Constitutional,'  *  he  placed  himse 
under  the  aegis  of  O'Connell — a  strangely  truculent  patron  ffl 
so  meek  a  client.     Alt  the  biographies  or  journals   belongit 
to  this  period,  that  have  literature  as  their  subject,  are  charg 
with  the  notion  that  to  the  young  writer  the  noble  patron 

•  This  91^1118  to  have  be«ii  the  uamo  of  two  or  three  very  ephemeral  \_ 
started  on  liutli  politicali  sides  during  early  Viotorian  years.    That  now 
tioned  oaunor,  of  couree,  Lavo  had  any  connexion  witli  a  journal  of  the  ■■• 
stylo  i^itb  w  hicb  the  name  of  Diameli  hoa  been  erroneotuly  oaaodated. 
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dispensable.  When,  about  1820,  Henry  Taylor  set  forth  to 
y  his  fortune  in  Lcmtlon,  he  bad  already  written  one  or  two 
Tticles  for  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  He  trusted,  tbereforc,  to 
well  received  by  GifTord  in  person.  He  reposed  even  more 
bope  in  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  in  the  intimacy  enjoyed 
by  that  physician  with  peers,  or  commoners  of  high  degree, 
who  could  make  a  young;  man's  fortune.  Nor  in  that  expecta- 
tion was  be  disappointed.  The  guardian  of  the  health  of 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  at  once  took  an  interest  in  the  young 
Ijoaan  ;  introduced  him  to  his  most  highly  placed  patients,  who 
n  turn  secured  him  a  clerkship  as  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
useful  career  in  the  Colonial  Office.  All  this  is  recorded  in 
Bir  Henry  Taylor's  '  Autobiography,'  which  presents  a  panorama 
of  literary  London  during  the  close  of  ijie  patron's  reign. 

The  intellectual  clique  of  literary  Benthamites,  the  account 
of  which  is  a  feature  in  this  book,  would,  as  one  might  have 
thought,  have  risen  superior  to  the  influences  of  the  patron  in 
Any  shape.  Unconsciously  perhaps,  as  if  by  a  fatalism  which 
they  could  not  resist,  the  distinguished  men  of  whom  Henry 
Taylor  was  one,  grouped  themselves  round  a  family  that  in 
earlier  days  had  produced  more  than  one  typical  Maecenas. 
At  Kent  House  in  Knightsbridge  there  lived,  during  most  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  several  scions  of  the  family  of 
Yilliers,  including  the  parliamentary  veteran,  then  a  brilliant, 
sarcastic,  and  careless  young  man,  who  survived  till  our  own 
day.  The  Villiers  who  formed  the  centre  of  the  group  now 
spoken  of  was  not  Charles  Pelham,  but  his  brother  Hyde.  In 
him  were  concentrated  most  of  the  characteristics,  mental  and 
physical,  of  this  bright  and  versatile  clan  ;  with  him,  when 
the  Kent  House  days  were  over,  Henry  Taylor  set  up  a 
bachelor  establishment  in  Suflblk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  Here, 
during  the  thirties,  much  intellectual  patronage  was  dispensed 
to  thoroughly  tested  recipients.  But  though  this  substitution  of 
a  collective  for  an  individual  Ma?cenas  foreshadowed  the  move- 
ment that  was  to  supersede  patronage,  the  patron  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  aristocratic  sort  continued  to  flourish  long  after  the 
lyoung  reformers  of  the  old  '  Westminster  Review'  were  hoping, 
under  the  shadow  of  their  V'illiers  protectors,  to  put  the  world 
right.  The  breakfasts  in  Suflolk  Street  were  often  marked  by 
the  presence  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  outside  the  intellectual 
members  of  the  Villiers  set.  That  set  comprised  Charles  Austin, 
Edward  Strutt,  afterwards  Lord  Belper,  Romilly,  the  future 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and,  chief  of  all,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Under 
the  encouragement  of  his  Suffolk  Street  friends.  Mill  first  formed 
the  idea  of  entering  Parliament.     Together  with  Hyde  Villiers 
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and  Taylor,  then  colleagues  in  the  Colonial  Office,  Mill  ex 
pressed  his  views  about  a  paper  on  negro  education  drawo 
by  Mr,  Gladstone,  who  in   December  1845,  as  Colonial 
tarj,  had    rejoined  Peel,   *  confirming,'    as    the    SafTolk    Si 
coterie  condescendingly  said,  *■  our  impression  that  he  is  a  n 
considerable  man — by  far  the  most  so  of  our  rising  general! 
While  their  part  in  the  intellectual   fellowship  of  Suffolk  St: 
tempted  Hyde  Villiers  and  one  or  two  of  his  relations  to 
with  the  Tory  tenets  of  their  ifamily,  in  the  house  of  others 
their  name  those   principles  were  receiving    the   most  effertive 
support  that  social  tact  could  render.      Helped  by  her  daughter, 
Lndy  Clementina  V^illiers,  at  her  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  Laxl 
Jersey  was  giving  those  entertainments  which  during  the  t 
day  of  Whig  ascendency  formed  the  chief  counter-attractions 
the  Conservative  side  to  Holland  or  Lansdowne  House. 

The  individual  who  concentrated  in  himself  most  of 
gifts  and  opportunities  of  literary  patronage  on  the  Consem' 
live  side  in  society  generally  was  indeed  the  man  whose 
*  Miscellanies '  precede  these  observations.  Within  the 
of  the  present  generation  no  figure  in  the  social  organini 
of  the  literary  or  artistic  callings  has  been  so  prominent  as 
fifth  Lord  Stanhope,  the  historian.  Those  who  first  knew  the 
society  or  literature  of  London  during  the  later  sixties  will 
recall  two  men  as  having  divided  between  them  ascendency  In 
the  polity  of  letters.  Lord  Stanhope's  rival  or  colleague  in  this 
connexion  was,  to  call  him  by  the  still  most  familiar  naov, 
Bulwer  Lytton.  A  little  later  no  public  gathering  of  writen 
or  readers  was  complete  without  Charles  Dickens  or  Loni 
Houghton  in  the  chair.  But  at  the  date  now  under  review  the 
latter,  though  his  breakfasts  were  already  historical,  still  kept 
his  earlier  name  of  Monckton  Milnes,  and  was  not  the  publi*^ 
institution  which  he  afterwards  became.  Resembling  or  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  their  public  functions,  equally  loren 
of  literature  for  its  own  sake,  Lytton  and  Stanhope  presented 
many  striking  contrasts. 

In  all   his    writings,  except  perhaps    in   those    modelled  oit 
Sterne,   such  as   the  stories   of    English    life,   or    those  whi 
disguised    as   romances    like  *  Kenelm   Chillingly '   and 
Parisians,'  were  criticisms  on  the  social  or  political  oo 
of  his  day,  Lytton  never  ceased  to  reflect,  almost  as  TisiblT' 
Disraeli  in  '  Vivian  Grey,'  the  genius  of  Byron,  or  to  j 
Heine's  description  of  the  author  of  *  Don  Joan '  as  the 
elemental  force  of  the  century.     One  qualitr  shared  bj  L 
with  Stanhope  was  an  honest  love  of  their  common 
for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  a  genuine  taste  for  litermrj 
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■hip.     The  affinity  for  mysticism  in  its  more  popular  shapes, 
Ihat  years  increased  with  Lytton,  was  represented  in  Stanhope 
|>y  a  love  of  literary  curiosities  like  that  of  Isaac  Disraeli  or 
Charles  VVentworth  Dilke.     The  curiously  interesting  papers 
in    the  '  Misccllatiies  *  on  abstruse  historic   details  abundantly 
prove  this.       Both   men   were  obviously   sincere   in   the  disci- 
pline and  the  gratification    of  their  particular  tastes.      In   his 
"researches  into,  or  writings  on,  those  aspects  of  supcrnaturalism 
that   have    perhaps  detracted   from  his   literary  fame,    Lytton, 
originally  impelled  by  a   motive  not  lightly  to  be  spoken   of, 
was  almost  pathetically  anxious  to  rest  his  speculations  on  an 
intellectual  basis.     His  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  much-loved 
daughter  predisposed   him  to   the  belief  in   the  possibility  of 
communication    between    the   living   and    the   dead.      A    like 
earnestness  of  feeling  explained  a  similar  belief  on  the  part  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  especially  while  he  was  a  refugee  in  England, 
and   a  frequent  fellow-guest  with  Lytton   at  Gore  House,     la 
view  of  that  fact,  there  is  something  above  criticism    in    the 
philosophical  reasonings  and  metaphysical  refinements  borrowed 
by  Lytton  from   men   like  Sir  William  Hamilton    as   serious 
arguments  and  justifications  for   the  emotional    frivolity   that 
is    all    most    people   can    see    in   '  A  Strange   Story.'     In   his 
relation   to  the  new  knowledge   and  scientific  interests  of  the 
century,  Lytton  might  be  comjVared  to  an  impetuous  and  in- 
telligent schoolboy,  so  intent   is  he  upon   showing,  in   season 
and  out  of  season,  a  cognizance  of  all  achievements  in  depart- 
ments of  intellect  not  his  own — so  pertinaciously  determined  to 
meet  the  champions  of  the  new  science  on  their  own  ground, 
to   astonish    them   by    twisting  their    data    and    discourses    to 
ends  which  tliey  never  foresaw,  and  to  prove  that  a  romancist 
or  ^play Wright  at  liis  best  is  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  a  match 
for  trained  physicist  or  metaphysician.     For  Lytton  took  him- 
self  very  seriously ;    nor    often    without    good    reason.       The 
references  to  authorities  of  scientific  weight  on  supernatural 
subjects  in  his  novels  stand  the  test  of  verification,  and  show 
a  good   deal   more   than   the   knowledge  of   names    that    some 
of  bis  earlier  critics  suggested. 

In  some  respects  Lytlon's  preparation  for  his  work  was  not 
unlike  that  of  Lord  Stanhope.  It  was  the  habit  of  both  to 
saturate  their  minds  in  whatever  bore  upon  their  subject  before 
potting  pen  to  paper.  Once,  therefore,  the  writing  had  begun, 
there  was  little  waste  of  time  in  piecemeal  reference  to  authorities. 
It  was  Lord  Stanhope's  practice,  on  one  side  of  a  small  sheet  of 
paper,  in  a  sort  of  amateur  shorthand  devised  by  himself,  to 
make  a  *  foul  copy '  of  what  he  destined  for  the  printer  \  *.l^A>i% 
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within  twenty-four  hours  he  wrote  out  the  rough  draft  fall 
fair.  If  he  delajcd  bejontl  this,  he  could  not  decipher 
Holes,  and  the  process  of  composition  had  to  be  begun  ag&ia. 
S(j  Ljtton  occupied  jears  with  embodying  in  condensed  memo' 
randa  for  handy  reference  the  essence  of  antiquarian  libraries. 
Nor  did  he  set  any  limit  to  the  period  of  meditation  over  thoe 
data  before  beginning  the  work  for  wbich  the  materials  vere 
gathered.  When  the  romantic  design  had  clearly  shaped  itself. 
when  the  mind  had  filled  in  the  outline  and  the  substance 
of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  the  story  proceeded  smoothly  and 
swiftly  enough.  This  method  proved  especially  suitable 
the  production  of  books  which,  like  *  Harold,*  '  The  Last 
the  Barons/  and  *  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'  are  to  popi 
readers  not  less  useful  sources  of  historical  knowledge 
those  *  Waverley  '  volumes  that  taught  an  earlier  generation 
much  of  what  it  knew  of  its  own  or  of  its  neighbours*  aanali 
In  the  preface  to  the  novel  based  on  the  quarrel  between 
Fourth  Edward  and  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  the  author  gi 
his  view  of  the  office  of  fiction  in  relation  to  fact, 
in  simple  English,  the  doctrine  is  that,  at  obscure  poiflti 
of  national  story,  romance  may  usefully  discharge  the  same 
part  which  hypothesis  legitimately  plays  in  scientific  iavet- 
Cigation.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  great  point  is 
bear  in  mind  Bacon's  caution  :  Ht/potheses  non  jingo — stri 
to  subordinate  imagination  to  chronicle.  The  most  histori 
instructive  of  the  novels  uf  Bulwer,  however,  are  those  proba' 
to-day  the  least  known.  A  famous  social  company  unilcr 
Wil berforce's  tree  in  Pitt's  garden  at  Keston,  discussing  the  lost 
treasures  of  antiquity,  if  only  a  single  such  prize  could  be 
recovered,  unanimously  decided  for  one  of  Bolingbroke'i 
speeches  in  Parliament.  Some  approximation  to  that  find  roar 
be  met  with  in  Bulwer's  'Devereux';  here  St.  John  is  onljr 
one  of  several  figures  on  whom  the  researchful  genius  of  the 
novelist  throws  a  fresh  light ;  the  personality  of  Richard 
Cromwell  rescued  from  unreality  and  thin  air  proves  more 
interesting  and  less  unsubstantial  than  he  would  have  beea 
made  by  a  writer  who  combined  less  of  labour  with  his  fanej. 
'Zanoni,'  to  those  who,  deterred  at  the  threshold,  know  the 
book  only  from  its  preface  as  a  tale  of  Hosicrucian  phantasies, 
rewards  the  patience  of  the  persevering  by  showing  itself  to 
contain  pictures  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  disetsei 
of  nature  and  character  which  it  had  bred,  not  less  powerful 
than  Dickens's  *  Tale  of  Two  Cities '  or  the  lurid  panoranu 
painted  by  the  epic  humorist  of  Chelsea.  In  a  letter  to  be  tnet 
with  in  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  •  Life  of  Lord  Elonghton/  Lyttoo* 
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when  Secrctarj  of  State,  justifies  bis  appointment  of  a  novelist 
to  some  Colonial  post  on  the  ground  that  a  well-constructed 
■tory,  with  the  proper  incidents,  conversations,  and  characters 
fitted  into  their  right  places,  is  a  genuine  test  of  intellectual 
capacity.  If  he  was  thinking  of  himself  the  remark  may 
recall  Disraeli's  characterisation  of  a  friend  as  vain:  *  And  I 
have  read  the  letters  <»f  Cicero,  and  known  Lord  Lytton.' 
,.  Yet  now  that  Westminster  Abbey  contains  all  that  is 
mortal  of  the  man,  his  foibles  need  not  obscure  the  fame  or 
depreciate  the  honest  toil  of  the  writer.  Much  'of  Lytton's 
self-assertiveness  must  be  imputed  to  a  patriotic  pride  in  his 
calling.  There  is  a  hit  in  *  Coningsby  '  on  *  Mr.  VVordy's 
**  History  of  the  War,"  in  twenty  volumes,'  proving  Providence 
to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Tories.  But  the  work  of  Sir 
T^Tchibald  Alison  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  satirist. 
It  has  educated  two  generations  of  Englishmen  on  the  subject, 
and  will  educate  more.  The  author  has  also  bequeathed  to  u» 
a  singularly  complete  narrative  of  the  social  state  of  literary 
England  and  Scotland  during  his  own  time,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  confirms  the  view  now  taken  of  Lytton.  When 
Lord  Derby  was  installed  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  event  was  signalised  by  the  granting  of  honorary 
degrees  to  the  best-known  men  of  the  day.  The  official 
recipients,  e.g.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  and  others,  were  to  be  created  on  the  first  day  ; 
the  literary  honours  were  to  be  bestowed  on  the  next.  This 
did  not  please  Bulwer,  who,  interrupting  Alison  at  '  tea 
in  our  hotel,'  said  in  a  great  rage :  *  Well,  Sir  Archibald, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  I'm  off  in  the  first  train  for 
London.  To  think  of  postponing  such  men  as  you  and  me  to 
a  parcel  of  political  drudges  who  will  never  be  heard  of  five 
years  after  their  death !' — all  this  time  impatiently  puffing  a  huge 
Turkish  pipe.  But  Alison,  like  the  shrewd  judge  of  character 
that  he  was,  recognized  this  indignation  as  expressive  of 
resentment  quite  as  much  at  a  professional  as  at  a  personal 
slight.  Eventually  the  historian  ingeniously  convinced  the 
novelist  that  the  academic  arrangement  implied  a  compliment, 
not  a  dishonour,  to  the  writers  ;  the  programme  therelore  was 
harmoniously  worked  out.  It  was  this  tendency  to  magnify  his 
apostleship,  however,  which  made  Bulwer,  after  his  fame 
had  once  been  established,  so  loyal  a  champion  and  so  real 
a  patron  of  the  literary  craft.  The  same  qualities  indirectly 
produced  one  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  to  the  literary 
reader  in  one  of  his  best-known  stories.  *  The  Athenseum,' 
then    edited    by    the  grandfather    of    the  present    Sir  Charles 
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Dilke,    treated     the    writings     of     the     novelist    with     little 
respect,  some  of  his  speculations  with   still   less.     The  conse- 
quence was   the  sketch  of  the  *  Asinaeum  *  in  *  Paul  Cliffb 
of    its    critical    methods    under    '  Mr.    MacGrawler/    and 
amusing  account  of  the  rogue  who,  finding   other    trades 
thinks    of   taking    to    respectability   and    of   setting    up   as 
*  moderate  Whig.'     The  quarrel   proved    neither  very  terrible 
nor    indefinitely    lasting.       It    was    amicably    composed 
before    Dilke's    death  ;     the    two    men    co-operated    in    ma 
movements  for  the  good  of  letters  ;  no  one  appreciated  more  ^ 
services  of  the  critic  than  did  the  lampooner. 

The  literary  and  artistic  quality  is  hereditary  in  the  Stan- 
hopes, and  the  late  head  of  that  family  was  at  once  as  warni 
friend  to  these  attributes  in  others,  as  notable  an  exponent i 
them  in  himself,  as  any  whom  the  Victorian  age  has  seen.  " 
Conservatism  of  the  Stanhopes  has  during  some  generations 
known  only  one  solution  of  its  continuity  :  that  was  in  the  cas«of 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  peer.  Charles,  third  E*ri 
Stanhope,  born  in  1 755,  had  been  brought  up  at  Geneva,  formerlj 
a  centre  of  advanced  political  thought;  there  he  imbibed  asacliiid 
the  republican  ideas  then  in  the  air  of  the  place.  During  a  shoit 
time  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Lord  Mahon,  for 
borough  of  Wycombe.  He  had  married  Lady  Hester 
daughter  of  Chatham,  and  so  sister  to  Chatham's  mightier 
But  his  political  association  with  his  relatives  by  marriage 
short-lived.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  made  himself 
spicuous  as  an  extreme  reformer,  introducing  in  that  Chain) 
Bills  to  promote  religious  etjuality  and  to  remove  religii 
tests. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  at  once  joii 
Priestley,  Price,  and  others,  who  out- went  their  leader  Foxj 
the  march  to  the  tune  of  *A  has  les  aristocrates.*  This 
best  known  as  *  Citizen  Stanhope,^  was  one  of  the  founder 
the  Revolutionary  Society  in  England  ;  as  a  consequence,  he 
brought  into  violent  controversy  with  Burke.  His  rcply^ 
the  famous  '  Letter  on  the  French  Revolution '  is  a  paropliM 
of  great  power  and  still  of  some  interest,  as  well  as  indisputably 
the  ablest  of  the  earlier  rejoinders  to  Burke's  masterpieoc: 
Of  this  ancestor,  his  descendant,  now  representing  Burnley  i* 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  is  prepa 
a  memoir  which  the  author's  access  to  valuable  li 
pa|>ers  outside  the  family  limits,  as  well  as  his  own  politic 
and  literary  acumen,  should  invest  with  unusual  interest, 
prospect  of  such  a  treatise  enables  us  now  to  dispense 
more  details  about  the  eccentric  ancestor  of  its  author.    Tli 
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rho  are  acquainted  with  the  caricatures  of  the  period  by  Gillraj 
in  recall  the  features  of  this  eighteenth-century  revolutionary 
•earl;  they  may  especially  remember  one  representing  Mr,  Pitt 
|Bt  the  bar  of  the  Revolutionary  Society,  with  a  halter  round  his 
tneck  held  by  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Stanhope.  Among 
Mriends  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  Charles  Stanhope  was  the 
pbject  of  an  enthusiasm  attested  by  a  medal  struck  in  his 
jbonour  by  his  associates,  whereon  are  inscribed  the  radical 
jforms  advocated  by  him.  A  striking  commentary  on  the 
ivenges  worked  by  the  whirligig  of  time  is  that,  with  the 
lingle  exception  of  Triennial  Parliaments,  all  these  reforms 
lave  long  since  been  added  to  the  Statute  Book. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  a  revolutionary  doctrinaire,  the  repub- 
lican Earl  Stanhope  should  perhaps  be  called  a  man  in  advance 
[of  his  time.      Advanced   he   was  in   science  not  less   than   in 
nolitics,  for  he  invented  the  Stanhope  printing  press,  with  which 
till  within   a  not  very  remote   date  several    newspapers    were 
iroduced.     He  was  associated  with  the  engineer  Fulton  in  the 
irst    attempts    to   apply   steam    power    to    navigation.       More 
itrictly  relevant  to  the  present  subject-matter  is  it  to  hear  from 
icon  temporary  diarists  tbat,  besides  being  a  vigorous  and  acute 
)amphleteer  himself,  he  was  by  his  support  of  struggling  writers 
the  cause  of  many  compositions  scarcely  less  effective  than  his 
>wn,  in  an  age  when  the  daily  'leader'  or  the  periodical  article 
lad  not  put  the  pamphlet  out  of  date.     This  kind  of  patronage, 
m  a    rather  different  level,  was  forthcoming  more  abundantly 
ifrom  Lord  Lytton  than  from  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the 
ttexception  perhaps  of  Lonl  Houghton.     Of  Lytton's  patronage 
Lpo  better  instance  could  be  given  than  that  of  the  most  versatile 
lend  distinguished   newspaper  writer  of  his  day,  who,  having 
itarted  life  dangerously  near  to  the  bowl  and  the  dagger,  ended 
[it  in  the  odour  of  the  highest  respectability  as  a  Gloucestershire 
iquire  at  Llandogo  and  an  ex-Justice  of  the  Peace.     When,  in 
|the  revolutionary  seasc^n  of  the  forties  Antonio  Gallenga  came 
Ito  London,  Lytton's  name  was  better  known  by  foreigners  for  his 
Lwide  literary  eclecticism  than  that  of  any  other  Englishman.    At 
time  when  such  experiences  were  more  rare  than  they  have 
lince  become,   he   had   travelled  and  lived    abroad,   mingling 
iwith  the  natives  as  one  of  themselves.     He  had  set  the  example, 
[•o  brilliantly  followed  by  bis  accomplished  son,  of  translating 
[unfamiliar  gems  from  continental  languages  into  English  prose 
ind  verse.     He  had   in   hi*  magazine  articles  done  almost  as 
[much   as   Carlytc,  at  a  date  when  Carlyle  had  few  readers,  to 
create  among  the  upper  middle   classes  a  taste    for   German 
|wisdom  and  German  poetry.    From  the  desolations  of  Leicester 
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Square  and  its  purlieus  Gallenga  was  delivered  by  the  beiptl^ 
hand  of  Bulwer  Ljtton.  There  were  then  in  the  Weil  Eoii 
of  London  several  publishers,  whose  names  now  seem  to  beioo^ 
to  ancient  history,  to  whom  aspirants  were  naturally  led,  and 
with  whom  as  a  novelist  of  quality  Lytton's  word  was  of 
weight ;  he  himself  bad  published  his  earlier  novels,  'Pelbam,' 
*  Falkland,'  and  'The  Disowned,'  with  Mr.  Col  bum,  wboM 
name  was  once  as  familiar  as,  merged  in  another  house,  it  it 
now  forgotten.  To  Colburn,  therefore,  Lytton  gave  Giilleo|i 
a  letter  ;  the  result  was  the  eventual  publication,  if  by  anoCkr 
house,  of  the  book  on  Italy  which  recommended  its  writer 
the  employment  of  Printing  House  Square.  With  that  vol 
and  some  most  useful  lines  from  his  patron,  the  refugee  called 
the  managers  of  the  great  newspaper;  he  was  ordered  off  »ts 
moment^s  notice  to  the  scene  of  war  which  had  just  broken «ait 
in  Northern  Italy — the  revolt  of  Lombardy,  encouraged  by  d>* 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Pope,  from  the  government  of  tbc 
peninsula.  Thus  began  a  memorable  newspaper  connexion  vmI 
a  series  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  picturesque  reporting  <n 
the  English  press ;  for  at  that  time  Sir  W.  Howard  RttneU'i 
letters  from  the  Crimea  had  not  made  the  special  correspooik&i 
a  terror  to  generals  in  the  field  and  to  official  negligencr  st 
home ;  while  the  penny  press,  with  all  the  ability  which  it 
developed,  practically  had  to  come  into  being. 

This    exercise    by  Lytton  of  the    patron's  function   may 
paralleled  by   a  like  action  of  Lord  Stanhope.      His   *  Mv 
lanies  '  attest  his  rare  knowledge  of  the  by-ways  of  history,  tf 
well  as  of  those  other  materials  of  which  history  is  made,  stt<b 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  picture  collections  of  aJl  great  houMii 
One  monument  of  these  acquirements  is  the  National  Poi 
Gallery.      That  collection  began  with  the  efforts  and  appi 
of  the  Prince  Consort  upon  Lord  Stanhope's  initiative 
historian  was    himself   the  first    chairman  ;    be    was    also  the 
earliest  to  discover  the  fitness  for  the  position  of  Mr.  (latt 
Sir)  George  Scharf,  who  established  his  reputation  in  1855 
the  Manchester  Exhibition,  and  was  afterwards  acknowledge<i' 
be  the  first  authority  in  England  on  all  subjects  connected 
national   portraits  on   their  technical    side,  as    Lord   Stanbi 
himself  was   unrivalled   in  his  mastery  of  all  that   conoem 
their  historical  aspect. 

Another  famous  example  of  the  patronage  of  letters  or  sn 
is  afforded  by  the  6rst  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was  the  seoood 
Lord  Shelburne.  The  well-known  building  in  Berkeley  Squsrr, 
while  still  unfinished,  bad  been  bought  from  Lord  Bate  m 
176tf.     The  idea  of  making  its  interior  a  picture-  and  %t»nt- 
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g&llerj  was  probably  due  to  the  influences  of  a  long  stay  by  the 
purchaser  at  Rome,  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gavin 
Hamilton,  a  native  of  Lanark,  who,  having  won  fame  by  his 
brush  and  knowledge  of  art  history,  had  settled  on  the  Tiber 
to  complete  his  education,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  so 
munlBcent  a  patron  as  he  found  in  the  first  Lord  Lan&downe. 
This  was  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  a  full  account  of  the 
incident  will  be  found  in  his  ancestor's  biography  by  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  During  Lord  Bute's  occupation,  the 
dwelling  had  been  literally  a  hall  of  harmony ;  for  the 
Minister  of  George  IIL  shared  the  musical  taste  of  his  royal 
master,  and  the  statesman  sometimes  entertained  the  King  at 
concerts  beneath  his  splendid  roof.  Did  they  discuss  in  the 
intervals  of  the  music  the  stroke  of  policy  that  was  to  cost 
Great  Britain  her  American  settlements?      From  the  family 

Eapers  concerning  his  art  treasures,  printed  privately  by  Lord 
ansdowne,*  it  would  seem  that  the  interior  of  Lansdowne 
House,  as  one  knows  it  to-day^  was  the  creation  of  the 
transforming  genius  of  the  clever  Scot  whom  his  patron  had 
picked  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  Colosseum.  A  gallery 
running  the  entire  circuit  of  the  mansion,  designed  to  make 
Lansdowne  House  famous  not  only  in  England,  but  through  all 
Europe,  was  indeed,  to  the  chagrin  of  Hamilton  and  bis 
colleague  Panini,  given  up.  The  other  designs  were  carried 
into  effect ;  most  of  the  purchases  were  made  by  Hamilton 
himself,  the  arrangement  being  that  the  agent  xn  Rome  was  to 
supply  within  about  four  years,  at  a  cost  of  15Q0/,  a  year,  art 
treasures  needful  to  furnish  forth  his  patron's  dwelling.  The 
operations  have  a  public  as  well  as  private  historic  interest  of 
their  own,  because  the  excavations  under  Roman  soil  for  lust 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  really  began  that  movement  fur 
seeking  Romam  sub  Roma  which  has  survived  the  dynastic  and 
constitutional  changes  that  in  our  day  have  come  over  the 
Eternal  City,  and  which  cannot  even  yet  be  pronounced  quite  at 
an  end.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  subterranean  researches  that 
hare  rescued  from  the  rubble  of  ages  the  Tiburtine  villas  of 
Hadrian  and  Horace  were  carried  through  by  Lord  Lansdowne's 
workmen,  commissioned  through  Hamilton,  with  an  industry 
which  paused  but  little  night  or  day.  Here  *  in  holes  up  to  the 
knees  in  stinking  mud,  amid  toads,  serpents,  and  other  vermin/ 
the  explorers  discovered  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  nearly  a 
hundred  pieces  of  sculpture.    These  included  the  famous  statues 


♦  ^Cfttalogtie  of  Ancient  Marbles  at  Lansdowne  Iloute.'    (Printed  for  Private 
CiieulMttuD.)    London,  1881^. 
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of  Cincinnatus,  of  Paris,  of  Antinous,  both  as  a  mortal 
disguised  as  an  Egyptian  god  ;  the  group  of  Cupid  and  Ptrc 
the  two  Egyptian  idols  held  by  some  experts  to  be  the 
specimens  of  Greco- Ualiaa  art.  Some  parts  of  the  collection 
as  it  now  exists  must  be  ascribed  to  the  successors  of  Garin 
Hamilton  and  of  the  first  Marquis.  In  1792  that  coUc 
wearying  of  his  toy,  contemplated  dispersing  his  treasures, 
he  thought  better  of  it,  and,  with  the  help  of  other  agents, 
pleted  the  collection  much  in  the  shape  that  it  passed  to 
son,  and  from  him  to  the  third  Marquis,  better  known  as 
Henry  Petty,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Greartile 
administration  at  the  beginning  of  the  century — the  prototyj 
for  all  time  of  the  cautious  Liberal,  who  held  office  under  ' 
J.  Russell  as  late  as  184G,  and  who  only  died  at  Bo  wood, 
those  halls  which  his  taste  had  freshly  enriched  with  paintin 
books,  and  marbles,  on  the  last  day  of  January  1863. 

The  unwritten  story  of  this  Lord  Lansdowne's  concern  fori 
that  might  promote  the  literary  education  of  the   masses  basSj 
special  interest,  from  the  efforts  of  his  colleagues   in  that  mc 
ment,  as  well  as  from  his  own.     The  well-known   publishcrl 
the    *  Athenaeum,*  John   C.  Francis,  had  special   opportunit 
of  anticipating  the  statistics  of  a  later  day  showing  the  dir 
connexion   between   an    increase   of   good  cheap    books    and  t 
decrease  of    crime.       The    facts    and     figures    which     Fma^H 
supplied  were  used  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  point  and  strengt^H 
the  argument   of   the    speech  that,   in  the   earliest   sixties,  he 
delivered  for  removing  the   '  taxes  on   knowledge/     The  then 
proprietor  of  the  journal,    Charles    VVentworth    Dilke,  showed 
a  skill  and    resourcefulness   beyond  his  contemporaries  ia 
organization  »jf  wholesome  literature  at  a  low  price.      No 
combined   a    life  of   tranquil    industry   with   larger    or   d< 
influence  in    his  own  sphere ;    to  none  did    Lord   Lansd( 
acknowledge  more  indebtedness  in  this  particular  task. 

The  Administration  to  which  Lord  Lansdowne  belonged 
as  its  President  of  the   Board  of  Trade   Mr.   ^filner   Gib 
and  for  its   Paymaster  no   less  a   person  than    Alacaul&y.     10 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson   belongs  the  honour,  too  often   ignored,  of 
having  successfully  fought  the  battle  of  Paper  Duty  Repeal  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     The  services  to  journalism  of 
Russell's  Board  of  Trade  President  did  not  end  here. 

The  private  house  of  no  other  Liberal,  not  even  of  Lord 
merston  himself,  can  be  associated  with  such  social   useful 
to  his  party  as  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson  some 
a  century  ago  in  Brook  Street.     The  reception 
well-remembered    corner-house  were  the  scene  of 
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efibrts  to  bring  together  the  two   sections  of  Liberalisai,   and 
promote  a  social  acquaintance  between  fashionable  readers  of 
newspapers    and  their   sometimes    unfashionable   writers.     Up 
to  that  time    the   Liberals,    so    far    from    being    the   popular, 
might    almost    in    a    sense    have     been    called    the    unpopular 
partj.     They    were    supposed    to   consist   chiefly   of   faddists, 
doctrinaires,  and  others  generally  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
fellows.      It  seems   a   trifle  contemptible   enough    to-day  j  but 
many  persons  now  living  will   recollect  how  for  the  moment 
Mr.  John   Bright  really  prejudiced  Liberalism  socially,  as  well 
as    marred    the    effect    of  a    noble  oratorical    passage,  by  mis- 
pronouncing the  name  of  the  famous  Pytchley  pack  of  hounds  as 
*  Pitchley.'     'Liberal— ah,  yes,' shaking  her  head  perplexe<lly  ; 
*I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.     Homctropathists,  vegetarians — 
people  who  talk  about  chapel  and  dress  so  oddly.*     This  is  the 
scrap  of  a  conversation  recorded  in  an  unpublished  letter  of  the 
period,    roughly  about  the    Great   Exhibition   era.     As   in  the 
present  day  there  are  notably  some  gentlemen  on  the  Liberal 
side  who    have   laboured   by  precept    and    practice    to  redeem 
their  political  friends  from  the  reproach  of  unfashtonableness, 
so   the  actual   achievement  of  that  work   will  always  be  con- 
nected with  the  miscellaneously  but  cflectively  assorted  parties 
beneath  Milner  Gibson's    roof.     But    the  master  of  the  house 
did  a  great  deal  more  than  this.     A  sleek,  white,  soft-mannered 
man,   he  was    himself   the   product  of  the  newspapers    whose 
writers  he  patronized,  and  in  whose   behalf   his  own   tact  diil 
mnch   to  remove  the  absurd   prejudice  of  a  bigoted  snobbery. 
Daring  the  best  part  of  a  generation,  the  editor  of  the  •  Times,' 
Delane,  had  been  welcome  at  every  table,  had  culled  his  jour- 
nalistic honey  from  the  human  flowers  of  every  drawing-room. 
But  journalism,  outside  Printing  House  Square,   had  not  then 
become  a  profession ;  the  penny  press  was  barely  in  its  infancy. 
It  was   in  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson's  drawing-room  that  writers  for 
the  press  outside  the  dominion  of  Delane  found  themselves  in 
much  the  same  company  as  that  in  which,  at  Cambridge  House, 
under  the   Falmerstons,   Delane  and  Abraham    Hayward  were 
the    two  chief   literary  figures.     The    former    summed    up    in 
himself   the    press  as  an   institution   and    a  power ;    the  latter 
owed  his  social  ascendancy,  as  in  Pall  Mall  so  in  Mayfair,  not 
lerely   to    his   experience   and  conversation,  but   to   an  ever- 
sent  sense  of  responsibility  which  in  even  casual  talk  caused 
xpress  any  opinion  on  affairs  only  after  having  mentally 
himself  with  a  Minister  in  office.     Thus,  at  the  same 
ectual  society  was  arranging  itself  on  its  modern 
nd    Lord    Stanhope,   a   new    politico-literary 
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society,  not  unaBected  by  that  inEuence,  If  on  a  rather 
plane,  waa  being  systematically  developed. 

Parliament  itself  was  made  subsidiary  to  letters  and  hlitorr 
by  Lord  Stanhope.  As  Lord  Mahon,  in  the  Administratioa  tf 
1834-5,  when  Peel  had  been  called  to  power,  he  served  u 
Foreign  Under-Secretary.  In  1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Fed 
again  became  Prime  Minister,  Mahon  received  no  office;  bat 
he  identified  himself  with  Talfourd  in  his  efforts  to  sccait 
beneficial  changes  in  the  law  of  copyright.  On  Peel's  ovei* 
throw  in  1846,  Mahon,  who  in  1845  had  been  appoioted 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  India,  and  had  voted  vitli 
his  leader  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  went  out  of  offiof. 
Thenceforward  he  took  but  little  active  part  in  politics.  Is 
oflice  or  out  of  office,  as  country  gentleman  or  London  clnk- 
man,  his  work  was  always  a  first  object.  Even  his  best'knova 
parliamentary  achievement  is  chieHy  interesting  to-day  in  iH 
historical  aspect.  Till  the  success  of  his  motion  in  185S,  ik 
State  services,  which  respectively  commemorated  the  death  o( 
King  Charles  the  Martyr,  the  failure  of  the  Gunpowder  Flat, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  could  only  be  omittf^ 
illegally  by  *the  ordinary,'  and,  as  he  saw,  served  onlv  u> 
embitter  faith  by  unspiritual  associations.  But  his  poUtiol 
position  helped  him  in  his  literary  work  at  home  and  obrwi- 
An  author  less  fortunately  placed  would  not  have  been  able  to 
condense  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Stuart  papers  into  hit 
history,  nor  to  have  given  to  English  literature  the  ool.i 
authentic  account  from  official  sources  of  the  rise  of  our  ludun 
Empire.  Oflice  was  thus  not  less  instrumental  in  litcnn 
service  to  the  public  than  his  possession,  through  the  fin: 
marriage  of  his  grandfather,  of  the  most  confidential  papen  at 
Pitt.  The  'History  '  itself  is  one  of  the  few  substantial  worki 
that  have  at  once  made  the  same  mark  in  the  United  State*  u 
in  England.  This  is  the  more  notable  because  Lord  Mahoo'i 
narrative  caused  much  controversy  in  the  most  intellectatl 
circles  of  Boston,  and  involved  its  writer  in  a  very  long  di** 
putation  with  Mr.  Sparks.  With  the  example  of  the  ooo* 
summate  Gibbon  before  us,  perhaps  of  Livy  himself,  it  wooid 
not  be  correct  to  speak  of  Lord  Stanhope  as  having  been  tb« 
first  to  show  the  priceless  value  to  the  historian  of  namis' 
matics  or  of  pictorial  art.  But  the  man  who  founded  Ufa 
National  Portrait  Gallery  at  least  reminded  a  forgetful  genera- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  the  artistes  brush,  as  of  the  medaU  of 
the  Mint,  to  every  conscientious  historian. 

The  Gallery  is  not  the  only  institution  owing  its  ezistntt 
to  Lord  Stanhope.     The  work  of  the  historian  is  o 
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estimated  alone  by  the  fact  ihat,  before  his  work  was  written, 
ihc  only  narrative — and  that  but  of  a  portion  of  the  period — was 
contained  in  Smollett's  '  Continuation  '  of  Hume.  Scarcely  less 
Useful  to  the  cause  of  history  in  England  was  Lord  Stanhope's 
encouragement  of  it  at  Oxford.  Strangely  enough,  he  does  not 
■eem  to  have  given  any  evidence  in  1854  before  the  Com- 
mission which  led  to  the  Oxford  Law  and  Modern  History 
Schools;  but  in  1855  (Easter  Term)  he  examined  in  those 
Schools,  as  Hallam  had  done  in  1853.  The  Stanhope  His- 
torical Essay  Prize  is  a  lasting  monument  to  its  founder. 

A  conversation  in  the  early  sixties  at  the  Athenaoum  Club, 
recorded  by  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  *  Notes  from  a  Diary,'  now  being  completed,  contains  a 
remark  by  Abraham  Hay  ward  '  that  no  man  wrote  so  above 
himself  as  Stanhope,'  On  this  Lord  Lytton  interposed  :  *  No 
man  writes  above  himself;  but  most  men  are  very  unequal.' 
As  an  instance  of  this  the  speaker  mentioned  Campbell  the 
poet,  who  had  always  seemed  very  tiresome  till  Lytton  unex- 
pectedly found  himself  at  supper  with  him  one  night,  when,  in 
titeAi'tete  from  ten  to  half  past  one,  the  poet  poured  out  a  stream 
of  conversation  of  the  most  surpassingly  brilliant  kind.  The 
|>ersonal  acquaintance  between  the  historian  whom  the  novelist 
tn  these  words  vindicated  and  Lord  Lytton  himself  was  not  of  a 
specially  intimate  kind  ;  the  literary  friend  with  whom  Lord 
Stanhope  lived  in  the  closest  confidence  was  his  brother  histo- 
rian, Macaulay.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  conceive  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  which,  in  their  private  life  as  well  as  in  their 
intellectual  tastes,  these  two  latest  of  the  patrons  respectively 
presented.  Lord  Lytton  when  in  London  was  a  regular  playgoer  ; 
out  then  it  often  happened  that  one  of  his  own  pieces  or  of  a 
prOtSge  was  running  at  the  theatre.  Lord  Stanhope  took  his 
stall  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  deems  it  the  duty  of  an  historian 
to  acquaint  himself  with  contemporary  as  well  as  past  intel- 
lectual interests.  The  first  occasion,  however,  on  which  the 
present  writer  met  Lord  Stanhope  was  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
srhen  Miss  Kate  Terry  was  playing  in  Tom  Taylor's  *  Green 
Hushes.'  Lord  Stanhope's  manner  was  habitually  formal  and 
constrained,  not  always  doing  full  justice  to  the  man.  But  at 
this  meeting  he  dropped  all  reserve,  and  about  the  perform- 
ance expressed  himself  with  something  as  near  to  enthusiasm 
as  perhaps  he  ever  displayed.  Lord  Lytton  did  not  live  to 
see,  as  his  son  did,  the  full  fruits  of  the  literary  industry  which 
*»«  devoted  to  the  stage.  Nor  did  Lord  Stanhope  survive  to  be 
•"^•ition  to  compare  the  premiere  of  the  later  Victorian 
approximation  to  its  French  prototype,  with  that  of 
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the  earlier  part  of  the  same  period,  when  the   play  wai 
bakl  translation  of  an  inferior  French  drama,  and  the  audi 
noticeable   only  for  its  diminutiveness  or  its   entire    abseoce. 
But   apart    from    actors    like     Macready    or     Kean,    and 
Bancrofts  or  Sir  Henrj  Irving  and  his  disciples  of  to-dav, 
no  one  is  the   stage  more  indebted   for  an  improvement 
intellectual   tradition  than   to  Lord   Lytton.     With  the  ho. 
researches  into  history  that  Ljtton's  studies  have  been 
involve,  Lord  Stanhope  was,  of  course,  in  absolute  sym 
not  so  with  the  cheap  mysticism  that  Lylton  was  supposed 
encourage.     The  same  chronicler  who  has  been  alreadj  qa< 
and  almost  on  the  same   page,  records  Ljtton's  conversatio 
defence  of  the   medium,  Foster,  as  well  as  his  conviction  l 
the    brain   of   this  man   had  some  power  of  putting  itseU  <a 
rapport  with  other  brains,  for  he  had  thought  of  his  old  hooie- 
keeper,  Sophy  Tate,  and  Foster  had  guessed  her  name. 

At  the  time  of  these  incidents  during  the  sixties, 
Lytton  was  living  in  Breadalbane  House,  Cavendish  Squa: 
Lord  Mahon  was  settled  in  the  house  still  belonging  to 
family,  in  the  row  successively  known  as  Grosvenor  Houi 
and  Grosvenor  Place.  Here  were  held  those  breakfasts  reco; 
in  all  the  literary  memoirs  of  the  time,  but  especially  by 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  whose  chronicle  is  really  a  classic 
its  kind.  The  frequent  breakfasts  were  varied  by  rarer  dino 
These  latter  would  be  remarkable  if  only  for  the  fact  that  at 
of  them  Dickens,  Disraeli,  and  Thackeray  met,  probablj 
the  only  time ;  the  only  survivor  of  this  occasion  would  seem  to 
be  Lord  George  Hamilton,  then  a  very  young  man,  doub 
owing  his  invitation  to  his  party  chief.  The  most  sensitive 
great  novelists,  Thackeray  was  also  the  quickest  to  rebal 
in  others  the  personalities  that  flavour  bis  most  popular 
writings.  'Colonel  Newcome '  and  'Major  Pendennit' 
were  real  portraits.  A  former  editor  of  the  *  Herald  *  news- 
paper was  caricatured  in  *  Captain  Cosligan.'  Mr.  Andrew 
Arcedeckne  long  chafed  at  being  burlesqued  as  *  Harry  Fok 
and  took  a  small  revenge,  when  the  novelist  was  lecturing 
the  *  Humorists,'  by  asking  him,  in  a  very  loud  voice  and 
very  public  place,  why  he  did  not  have  a  piano  ♦  to  make 
thing  go  off  better.'  It  was  never  a  secret  that  George 
Venables  sat  for  *  George  Warrington  '  in  *  Pendennis 
claimants  for  the  original  of  the  figure  who  gives  his  namr  tu 
the  story  have  been  many.  That  person,  however,  is  beyond 
doubt  a  conglomerate,  though  some  of  his  traits  may  hare  been 
taken  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Ormsby.  By  a  curious  law  of 
human  nature,  Tbackeray,  however  unfitted  for  the  task,  mi 
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the  great  censor  of  personality  in  other  writers  ;  on  this  point 
he  had  fallen  foul  of  Disraeli,  whose  first  fiction  is  gibbeted 
in  *  Punch's  Prize  Novelists  '  as  *  Codlingsby.'  The  statesman 
never  forgave  the  lampoon  ;  in  the  last  of  his  romances  the 
author  of  '  Vanity  Fair  without  any  disguise  is  lashed  as  the 
*  St.  Barbe'  of  *  Endymion.'  That  work  also  contains  what 
might  be,  but  probably  is  not,  a  slighting  allusion  to  the  writer 
of  '  David  Copperfield/  After  Lord  Stanhope's  dinner  now 
referred  to,  Disraeli,  wishing  the  remark  to  be  repeated,  declared 
Dickens,  with  whom  he  had  had  much  conversation,  to  be  the 
most  charming  of  writers  he  had  ever  met.  With  Thackeray 
he  had  not  exchanged  a  word. 

Lord  Lytton,  though   the    contrary  has  been  said,  does  not 
leem  to  have  been  present  on  this  occasion,  though  he  was  a 
frequent    figure    at    the    breakfasts    in    Grosvenor    Place.     At 
nearly  every  point,  excepting  patriotism  to  the  literary  polity 
common  to  both,  the  relations  between  the  two  distinguished 
men    now  spoken  of  were  those  of  dissimilarity.     That,  not- 
withstanding some  defects  or  archaisms  of  manner,  Stanhope 
was  free  from  the  extreme  self-consciousness  which  diminished 
the    social    charm  of  Lytton's  brilliancy  and   his   occasionally 
most  interesting  talk,  may  be  explained  by  the  very  different 
domestic  environment  of  the  two  men.     Those  who  can  recall 
Lytton    in  his    best   vein  and  with  propitious  surroundings — 
the  society  of  his    son   and   one  or  two   more   perhaps  at  12» 
Grosvenor  Square,  after   Breadalbane  House   had   been   let  to 
Lady  Palmerston,  or  at  Knebworth — will  have    none  but  the 
happiest   memories.     What  was   more  or  less  occasional  with 
the    novelist   was   with    the    historian    everyday  life.      During 
forty  years  Lady  Stanhope  was  as  real  and  bright  a  helpmeet 
as  ever    fell  to  the  lot    of   a    man   of  intellect.     Able  to  give 
a  good  opinion  on  political  or  literary  questions,  she  had  the 
gift    of   diffusing    homely    happiness    around    her.      Nor    was 
the    historian    ever   seen    in    private    to  more  advantage    than 
when  chatting  in  the  sitting-room  of  his  wife  or  his  daughter- 
in-law.     For  such  seasons  of  relief  from  work  he  ever  found 
time ;  in   his  youth  he  had  seriously  impaired  his   health  by 
late  hours  at  work  and  scanty  sleep ;  in  mature  years  he  never 
repeated   those   mistakes.     As  to  the  disposition  of  his   time, 
Stanhope's  methods  were  those  of  Lytton.      Sir  Walter  Scott 
seems  seldom  to  have  worked    more   than  three  hours  a-day ; 
he  broke  down,  not    under  that   amount,   but    under    anxiety. 
Lytton  and  Stanhope  worked  as  a  rule  rather  less  than  Scott ; 
both  men  had  the  faculty  of  breaking  off  for  a  little,  then  easily 
collecting  their  thoughts  and,  after  a  short  ride  in  the  Park, 
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a  visit  to    a  friend**  house,   or  to  the  club,   beginning  agiln 
u  fresli  as  when  thej  first  sat  down.      For  both  L^ttoa  aoil 
Stanhopp  were    clubmen,   though    the    latter    never    use<l  any 
other  club   than    the    Athenoeum.     There    no    one    could  erer 
have  been  more  thoroughly  in  his  element  than  the  historia 
Entirely  without  Ljtton's  dramatic  instinct  or  theatrical 
he  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  actors.    Writers  of  all  kinds 
who  were  students  as  well,  politicians — above  all,  ecclesi&sda 
combining,  like  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce,  something  of  both 
— these  are  the  men  with   whom  Lord  Stanhope  most  enjoved 
intercourse,  and  whom   be  could  be  always  sure  of  meeting  at 
the  Athenapum.     The    club    afforded  him  not  onlj   social   re- 
creation, but  an  outlet  for  that  organizing  energy  which  w« 
ever  characteristic  of  the  man.     He  had  an  exceptional   talent 
for    supplying    those    happy   phrases    which    overcome    social 
difHcuUies,  and  remove  all  asperities.     In    Committees  of  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  or  those  of  the  Literary  Fund  or  the  Athenaum 
Club,  this    faculty  was    constantly  and    successfully  display 
until  his  health,  already  affected  by  Lady  Stanhope*s  death 
by  weakness  of  sight,  caused  his  retirement.     No  one,  ind 
during  the  last   half  of  our  century  combined   more  perfec 
the  distinguishing    gifts   of   the    scholar  and  the   man    of  the 
world.     An    honest  desire  for  justice,  a  real  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  attributes.      Accurate  as 
a  youth,  he  remained  accurate  to    the    end,  never  allowing  bii 
scholarship  to  rust.     Consequently  tbe  two  best  scholars  in  hii 
own  Chamber,  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  fourteenth  Lord 
Derby,  submitted  to  hira  their  Latin  and  Greek  translations  in 
manuscript    or    proof,   and    held    back    their    versions    of  the 
'Iliad'  and   of  the  '  Oreateia' respectively  till  Lord  Stanhope 
had  given  some  days  to  their  perusal. 

No  picture  of  the  historian  would  be  complete  which  excluded 
«pecial  mention  of  the  part  he  played  in  the  club  organization 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  his  day.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Ouf, 
though  with  a  quasi-paternal  pride  dwelling  most  on  tbf 
Breakfast  Club,  which  a  dozen  years  ago  simultaneously  supptid 
representatives  of  the  Queen  to  Calcutta,  Canada,  Madras  and 
Bombay,  is  the  most  trustworthy  authority  also  for  older  asso- 
ciations of  the  same  kind.  Of  these,  first  in  antiquity  com** 
The  Club,  no  meeting  of  which  was  ever  missed  by  Lord  Stan* 
hope.  Founded  in  1764,  this  is  to-day  identical  in  its  ordering 
with  its  namesake  immortalized  by  Boswell.  Restricted  to  t 
same  number  as  the  French  Academy,  The  Club,  by  tacit 
vent  ion,  always  leaves  three  or  four  places  vacant.  Thus  in 
January  of  1898  the  total  was  thirty-six.     Of  its  personal  coi 
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sition  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
mmer  of  1897  the  three  oldest  members  were  the  Due  d'Au- 
ile  and  Mr«  Gladstone,  since  dead,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
3e  three  youngest  are  Mr.  Asquith,  Professor  Jebb,  and 
r.  Pember.  Next  in  order  of  age  among  those  societies 
Itch  were  to  Lord  Stanhope  as  his  own  home,  comes  the 
lb  called  Grillion's.  This  was  founded  in  1812,  during 
»rd  Liverpool's  Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping^  the 
ief  men  on  both  political  sides  in  social  friendship.  That 
Lftsion  has  been  thoroughly  fulfilled.  Here  Lord  John  Russell 
d  Lord  Derby  met  at  dinner  nearly  every  Monday  in  the 
\%\oxx  without  talking  of  Westminster ;  here,  in  later  years  at 
rillion's,  when  looking  at  Gladstone,  Disraeli  never  sighed 
'  separation  from  his  great  antagonist  by  a  stout  table.     If, 

an  earlier  generation,  such  reunions  between  rival  chiefs 
i  not  occur,  the  explanation  is  that  the  society  was  first 
Dtnoted  by  the  younger  men  of  their  respective  political 
anexions.  Hence  William  Pitt  and  Charles  James  Fox 
uld  scarcely  be  expected  to  find  themselves  next  door  to 
ch  other  at   this   club  table,  nor  was  Lord   Liverpool  likely 

have  a  seat   between  Canning  and  Grattan,  or  Castlereagh 

be  the  next-door  neighbour  of  Huskisson.  In  some  respects 
ere  is  a  similarity  of  usage  between  both  these  favourite  ctubs 

Lord  Stanhope  and  others,  his  contemporaries,  like  himself 
long  the  last  of  the  patrons.  In  both  the  number  is  restricted 
some  two  score  ;  by  a  tacit  convention,  in  neither  is  it  ever 
ite  filled  up.  Every  newly  elected  member  of  The  Club 
;eires  a  printed  copy  of  the  portraits  of  his  most  famous 
edecessors,  and  presents  his  own  portrait  to  the  general  stock. 
It  the  archives  of  Gritlion's  have  been  less  systematically 
sserved ;  they  do  not  therefore  present  a  record  of  such 
broken  interest — of  the  chief  movements,  and  of  those 
vring  in  them,  during  the  better  part  of  a  hundred  years. 
If  an  account  of  intellectual  London  at  the  close  of  the 
aeteenth  century  is  ever  written,  which  shall  be  as  faithful  as 
kt  given  of  intellectual  London  during  earlier  Victorian  years 

Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  and  by  other  authorities,  the 
ntrast  between  two  conditions  of  society  will  be  found 
^matically  complete.  The  first  feature  as  well  as  agent  in 
t  change  produced,  fatal  as  it  has  proved  to  the  patron,  is 
!n  in  the  development  of  the  newspaper  press.  This,  as 
)m  mere  familiarity  people  sometimes  forget,  is,  in  its  present 
polar  form,  the  growth  oi  the  later  portion  of  the  Victorian 
&.  The  cheap  newspaper  press  could  only  become  an 
ititation  after,  in  1861,  the  statesman  who,  since  May,  rests 
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in  Westminster  Abbey,  repealed  the  last  of  the  Paper  Datie 
The  results  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  words.  In  1837,  th 
English  newspapers  were  479  ;  in  1897,  they  were  2396.  Tl 
effects  of  journalism  on  literature  may  be  open  to  criticise 
But  it  is  the  periodical  and,  in  these  later  days,  the  Dei 
paper  press  which  have  made  letters  a  self-respecting  and  self- 
supporting  profession.  To  those  who  belong  to  that  profet&ioo 
the  only  patron  possible  is  the  public  for  which  they  write. 

Socially ,^  the  functions  of  the  patron  have  been  in  no  small 
degree  usurped  by  the  cluK  The  men  who  once  made  a  show 
of  playing  the  Maecenas  to  the  wielders  of  the  pen  are  now  not 
the  hosts  but  the  guests  of  the  industrious  literary  workers  of 
the  day.     The  public  dinner  at  Willis's  Rooms  or  Freemasoai' 
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Hall  used  to  be  the  British  equivalent  of  the  old  Greek  sy$ntl 
in  the  Prytaneum— the  meed  of  diplomatists  who  had  sucoeedi 
in  a  difficult  negotiation,  or  of  generals  who  had  brought 
critical  campaign  to  a  victorious  close.  To-day  the  hospitalitj 
is  the  same ;  only  the  venue  and  the  hosts  are  changed-  TbH 
scene  of  the  dinner  whereat  the  guest  of  the  evening  is  o^H 
day  Lord  Dufferin  and  Ava,  another  day  Lord  Roberts  of  Kan- 
dahar, is  the  dining-room  of  a  journalists'  club,  founded  soi 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  group  of  industrious  Bohemians  of 
quill.  The  chief  society  for  active  workers  with  the  pen  bos  lod 
been  the  Garrick  Club.  Founded  in  or  about  the  year  of  the 
Grey  Reform  Bill,  chiefly  by  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  Francis 
Mills,  Samuel  James  Arnold,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  others,  it 
held  its  first  three  meetings  in  1831  at  Drury  Lane.  The  first 
club-house  was  Probatt*s  Hotel,  35,  King  Street,  Covent 
Here,  on  February  13th,  1832,  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
chair,  the  Garrick  was  opened  with  a  dinner.  Thackeray  join 
the  Garrick  on  the  22nd  of  June  in  the  year  after  its  openii 
Dickens  not  till  the  January  of  1837.  The  Garrick 
become  the  parent  of  an  entire  family  of  similar  associatioB 
all  of  which  have  helped  to  make  the  working  man  of  letters 
desist  from  looking  beyond  members  of  his  own  craft  for 
fellowship  and  encouragement  in  his  daily  work.  There  ii 
loss  as  well  as  gain  in  the  disappearance  of  the  patron.  But 
no  one  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  gain  does  not  vastlj 
preponderate.  Yet,  in  a  more  subtle  form  and  with  the  parts 
reversed,  there  have  not  been  wanting  signs  that  the  hard-won 
Independence  of  authors  is  menaced  by  the  old  danger,  and 
that  subservience  to  the  patron  is  exchanged  for  subserri 
to  journalists  who  stand  between  the  author  and  the  public 
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IT.  XII. — 1.  Die politische  Reden  des  FiLrsten  Bismarck,  Her- 
ausgegeben  von  Horst  Kohl.     Twelve  vols.     Stuttgart,  1898. 

Personliche  Erinnerungen  an  den  Fursten  Bismarck.  Von  Ch. 
von  Tiedemann.     Leipzig,  1898. 

Bismarck  :  Some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History,  Three  vola. 
Bj  Dr.  M.  Basch.     London,  1898. 

Brief e  Hber  BisniarcKs  volkswirihachaftliclteundsozialpolitische 
Stellanq  und  BedeiUung.  Von  Gustav  Schmoller.  ('  Soziale 
Praxis/  Nos.  48,  49,  50,  52.)     Berlin.  1898. 

Bricfe  des  FUrsten  Bismarck.  Herausgegeben  von  Horst 
Kohl.     Stuttgart,  1898. 

HEN  the  death  of  Napoleon  was  published  in  1821 
somebody  remarked  to  Talleyrand  that  it  was  an  event. 
e  replied  that  it  should  rather  be  described  as  a  piece  of 
lira.  Talleyrand  was  right.  The  public  life  of  Napoleon 
e  to  an  end  in  1815,  At  that  time  a  man  destined  to 
ve  a  deeper  mark  in  history  had  already  come  into  the 
orld.  On  the  1st  of  April  of  that  very  Waterloo  year 
ismarck  was  horn.  He  has  just  disappeared  in  his  turn.  All 
urope  feels  that  his  death  is  an  event.  Men  speak  of  it  as 
ey  did  when  Frederic  the  Great  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
he  old  peasant  woman,  who,  when  she  heard  Frederic  was 
,o  more,  wondered  how  the  world  was  to  be  governed,  gave 
omely  expression  to  the  apprehensions  of  statesmen  and 
philosophers  iu  178G.  Many  will  remember  the  effect  of  the 
imnouncement  that  Wellington  was  dead,  Germany  feels  now 
Itf  England  felt  when  she  lost  the  Iron  Duke.  She  has  been 
ifleprived  of  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  his  eighty  years,  could 
ptill  be  depended  upon  as  a  courageous  and  steady  guide  in  the 
bour  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  she  sorrowfully  realizes  the 
t  that  a  glorious  chapter  of  her  history  is  finally  closed. 
The  career  of  Bismarck  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in 
istory,  and  its  influence  on  the  imaginations  of  men  is  shown  by 
e  innumerable  literary  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  every 
vilized  country  to  explain  its  significance.  Among  these, 
'oar  articles  by  Schmoller,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Soziale  Praxis,'  call  for  very  special  notice.  They  show 
the  importance  of  Bismarck  as  an  industrial  statesman  and 
reformer.  We  learn  from  them  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
energy  with  which  he  surmounted  the  difficulties  which  stood 
En  the  way  of  his  three  schemes  of  insurance  for  the  benefit 
pf  working  men,  and  the  international  significance  of  this 
latioa  and  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  it.  Schmoller  was 
of  the  few  men  in  a  position  to  observe  Bismarck  closely, 
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and  who  at  the  same  time  was  capable  of  appreciating  hii  trao- 

scendent  abilities  aad  genius,  without  having  receive*!  faronn 

from  him  or  having  been  in  any  way  dependent.     His  articles  I 

are  critical,  cautious,   and  extremely  suggestive,   like  most  ofj 

the   produciions   of  his    powerful    and    vigorous  mind.    HercJ 

von    riedemann,  who   for  some   years  was   one  of  Bismarck'f] 

officials,  has  published  an  instructive  pamphlet^  which  brin^l 

home  to  the  reader  the  grasp  of  mind,  clearness  of  intellectual 

vision,    power    of    work    and     concentration,    which    enable 

Bismarck  to  transact    business  with    a  rapidity  and  precision 

such  as  characterized  Frederic  the  Great  and  Napoleon.     The, 

work  of  Dr.  Busch  reveals  the  energy  and  the  adroitness  wit 

which  Bismarck  formed  and  guided  public  opinion  in  eve 

country   in  Europe   whenever    he    thought    it  worth  his  whiW 

to  do  so.      Any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 

last  quarter  of  a  century  may  read  this  book  with   profit,    h 

contains    many    characteristic    saying^,    and    throws    light    on 

some  matters  of  historical   importance.     Those,   however,  who 

have  not  a   fairly  minute  knowledge  of  contemporary  history 

will  do  well  to  peruse  it  with  caution.     It  is  full  of  errors  and 

inaccuracies,  and    contains    some    serious    blunders.       We  arc 

told,   for   instance,  that    immediately  after  the  commencement 

of  hostilities  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866,  Bismarck 

proposed  to  the  former  Power  to  make  peace,  join  Prussia  in 

a  war  against    France,  conquer  Alsace,  and    divide   Gennanj 

into  two  spheres  of  influence.     The  truth  is  the  proposal  wai 

made  on   the  22nd   of   May.      The    Emperor    Francis  Joseph 

looked  at  it  with  favour,  but  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 

of  some  of  the  Austrian  Ministers  the  negociation  fell   throng. 

The   Prussian   ultimatum  was    not    sent    before    the  middle  of 

June,  and  then  war  broke  out.     Dr.  Busch  is  a  person  who  has 

acquired  some  importance   because  he  has  sen'ed  a  great  mm. 

Unfortunately  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand  his  hero.    He 

tells  us  himself  that  he  was  often  rebuked  by  Bismarck  for  hit 

indiscretions    and    want    of   tact.     The    work    before    us   is  • 

perfect  specimen  of  bad  taste.     The  admissions  in  it,  howerer, 

enable  us  to  realize  the  feelings  of   indignation,  disgust,  la^J 

anger  with  which  iJismarck  would  have  viewed  its  publication^ 

These  feelings  of  indignation  and  disgust  would  be  intensified 

if  he  could  now  read  the  expressions  published  in  reference  Cf> 

Queen  Augusta,  and  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  Empress  Frederic. 

Bismarck  no  doubt  considered  that   he  had  reason  to  compl 

of  these  illustrious  personages.     But  no  one  ever  accused 

of  unmanliness,  and    the  publication  of  Dr.  Busch  is  unio 

in  the  highest  degree.     The  general  impression,  moreo 
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gives  of  the  personality  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  is  false. 
Dr.  Buscb  has  brought  into  very  undue  prominence  certain 
weaknesses  and  vagaries  which,  as  far  as  serious  history  is 
concerned,  will  be  buried  in  the  tomb  at  Fried richsruh. 

Bismarck  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  Napoleon.  His 
imagination  was  as  vivid,  his  will  as  powerful,  his  memory,  in 
his  prime,  as  tenacious  and  accurate.  He  resembled  Frederic 
the  Great  in  a  marvellous  faculty  of  mental  concentration  and 
in  a  piercing  cleameis  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  go 
like  lightning  to  the  heart  of  a  subject  and  solve  in  a  few 
minutes  a  complicated  problem  which  for  weeks  or  months  had 
pU7.zled  ezceptionably  able  officials.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
information,  and  had  a  wonderful  grasp  of  European  literature. 
His  knowledge  of  most  of  the  great  English  writers  was 
marvellously  accurate.  He  knew  modem  history  especially 
well,  and  he  more  than  once  told  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
he  was  under  great  obligations  for  his  education  as  a  statesman 
to  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Bismarck  was  a  true  patriot,  and 
be  belongs  in  this  respect  to  the  same  category  of  men  as 
Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Freihcrr  von  Stein«  He  admired  Lord 
Strafibrd,  but  he  was  very  like  Cromwell.  His  religious  views 
especially  had  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  of  the  Protector. 
When  we  think  of  his  career  we  are  also  reminded  of  that 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Richelieu  was  a  convinced  believer 
in  Catholic  doctrine,  but  without  religious  emotion,  and  free 
from  mysticism.  He  promoted  the  Catholic  cause  by  Protestant 
alliances.  His  clear  intellect  showed  him  that  reform  of  the 
Church  was  desirable  and  even  necessary,  but  he  held  it  should 
be  accomplished  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Bismarck  stands 
out  conspicuously  among  the  statesmen  of  his  time  as  one 
earnestly  desirous  of  improving  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
working  classes.  He  was,  however,  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
cause  of  social  reform  should  be  directed  by  public  authority, 
and  not  the  least  important  part  of  his  work  has  been 
to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  thinking  men  the  value  of 
monarchical  institutions  in  modern  society.  Richelieu,  a 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  encouraged  Gustavus  Adolphus 
to  invade  Germany  at  the  head  of  his  Protestant  Swedes. 
Bismarck,  the  greatest  Royalist  of  his  age,  did  not  hesitate  to 
ally  himself  with  Republican  forces  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Crown  he  was  so  proud  to  serve.  Richelieu  and  Bismarck  had 
both  to  struggle  against  exceptionally  powerful  combinations. 
We  all  know  of  the  efforts  made  at  the  Court  of  Louis  Xlll. 
to  overthrow  the  great  Cardinal.  Bismarck  had  enemies  as 
powerful  at  the  Court  of  King  William. 
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The  Queen  of  Prussia  was  untiring  in  her  opposition.  For 
sovereigns  lent  their  aid.  Parliament  was  entirely  hostile, 
within  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Bismarck  had  to  listen  day  after 
day  to  the  most  violent  attacks  of  men  like  Schulzc-De)itsich« 
Unruh,  and  Waldeck.  Mommsen  made  himself  remarkable  by 
the  priggish  insolence  and  political  ignorance  which  chsno- 
terized  his  criticisms.  Gneist  disgraced  himself  by  an  outrageoai 
speech  in  which  he  accused  Roon,  the  Minister  of  War,  of 
breaking  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  the  Constitution,  although  hr 
must  have  known  better  than  most  men,  what  has  since  been 
admitted,  that  the  letter  of  the  law  justified  the  action  of 
Government,  Virchow  showed  his  rancour  and  the  dulness  of  1 
political  perceptions  by  saying  that  Bismarck  bad  no  notions 
what  a  national  policy  meant,  and  that  under  him  Prussia 
sunk  down  to  the  position  of  a  satellite  of  Austria.  Sv| 
spoke  of  '  the  notorious  incompetency  of  Bismarck  in  diplomi 
affairs,'  and  expressed  bis  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  of  the 
State  *■  when  a  man  like  Roon  was  in  the  engine-room  and  i 
man  like  Bismarck  at  the  helm.'  The  Crown  Prince  and  sll 
his  friends  ranged  themselves  against  the  Minister.  On  tltf 
23rd  December,  1863,  the  Prince  sent  word  to  Bernhardi  to 
meet  liim  at  midnight  at  the  station  at  Gotha.  They  travellnl 
together  as  far  as  VV^eimar ;  during  that  short  journey  Bemhi 
received  a  very  clear  hint  that  Bismarck  would  be  out  of 
on  the  following  day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
remembered  that  in  1866  the  Crown  Prince  was  himself 
chief  instrument  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  his  fathff^ 
and  Bismarck.  

The  difficulties  he  had   to  overcome   were  not  confined 
those  created  for  him    by  members  of  the  Royal   Family, 
courtiers,  by  intriguers  of  all  kinds,  by  factions  and  parties 
Parliament.     Things  did    not    always    go    smoothly    with 
King  himself.     This  again  made  the  task  of  Bismarck  mt 
harder  than   that  of   Richelieu.     King    William    was    a   M 
different  monarch  from  Louis  XIII.     He  was  a  man  of 
character,  distinct   opinions,   and    of   clear   intellectual  visio 
though  his  view  was  circumscribed.     Like  his  great  Mii 
he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  keenly  anxious  for  the  prosperJtj( 
his  country.     For  many  years,  however,  Bismarck  was  unsyni| 
thetic  to  him.      Differences  of  opinion  sometimes  led  to  viole 
scenes,  and  the  statesman  had  often,  in  deference  to  the  wn\\ 
reign,  to  abandon  important  projects  and  measures  which 
desired  to  carry  through. 

When  Bismarck  took   office  in  Berlin  he  was  in  his  fort| 
eighth  year.     lie  belonged  to  one  of  the  families  which 
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settled  in  the  Old  Mark  in  the  time  of  its  colonization  by  the 
Saxons.  This  race  of  Germans  has  been  described  as  a  gens 
robustissima,  and  the  long-descended  squires  of  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe  possess  to  this  day  the  sturdy  qualities  of  their  warlike 
ancestors.  These  Prussian  squires  have  much  in  common  with 
the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  who  rendered  our  state  such 
gx>od  service  in  the  past.  They  are  remarkable  for  a  lively 
sense  of  public  duty,  of  honour,  of  loyalty,  and  of  self-respect. 
The  Prussian  squirearchy  was  the  backbone  of  the  monarchy  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  it  furnished  most  of  tije  heroes  that  led 
to  victory  the  soldiers  of  the  first  German  Emperor.  Bismarck's 
mother  came  of  another  stock  with  quite  different  traditions. 
Her  father,  Herr  von  Mencken,  one  of  the  influential  councillors 
of  Frederic  William  IlL,  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  century.  Schmoller  suggests  thait  it  was 
from  her  that  Bismarck  acquired  his  remarkably  sensitive 
feelings,  his  humour,  and  his  attractive  manner.  No  one  hu 
^ven  a  truer  description  of  the  extraordinary  charm  of  Bis- 
marck's personality  than  Merimee  in  his  *  Lettres  a  une  inconnue.' 
This  charm  was  one  of  the  great  factors  which  on  more  than 
one  occasion  enabled  him  to  confound  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies. 

Bismarck  was  a  man  of  an  extremely  sensitive  disposition. 
He  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  bis  sleeve,  and  be  was  some- 
what exclusive  in  bis  affections.  But  he  was  a  true  friend,  and 
lored  his  family  with  intensity.  His  private  letters,  never  of 
course  written  with  a  view  to  publication,  show  us  a  man  of 
the  finest  delicacy  of  feeling  and  perception,  and,  as  Schmoller 
truly  says,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  prose  writers  of 
the  century.  After  he  became  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  he  was  deeply  hurt,  not  so  much  by  the  attacks  of 
his  vain  and  pedantic  opponents  in  Parliament  as  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  members  of  the  Royal  family.  His  speeches  in  the 
Reichstag  continually  allude  to  the  daily  outrages  done  to  his 
feelings.  These  allusions  were  unintelligible  when  made.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  them  now.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
power  Bismarck  bad  sincere  and  disinterested  friends  to  lean 
on  for  moral  support.  Among  them  was  no  less  a  man  than 
Roon.  As  lime  went  on  they  gradually  sank  into  the  grave, 
and  Bismarck  gradually  dropped  into  a  society  almost  entirely 
composed  of  sycophants  and  parasites.  These  played  upon 
his  justly  embittered  feelings,  and  they  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  shadow  that  fell  on  the  evening  of  bis  life. 

The  work  of  Bismarck  is  built  in  granite.  When  be  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  place  in  the  Prussian  Ministry,  Germany 
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was  spilt  into  some  three  dozen  different  States,  which  in 
words  of  Freiherr  von  Stein  *  were  bound  together  br  » 
spider's  web.'  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  itself  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  and  the  territories  of  Hanorer  and  Hene 
separated  the  old  provinces  of  the  monarchy  from  those  on  the 
Rhine.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things  existed  Germany  moK 
remain  hopelessly  weak,  and  the  homogeneous  deyelopneat 
of  Prussia  was  an  impossibility.  It  was  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  Germany  must  be  reconstructed.  In  September  18' 
the  hour  had  come  and  the  man. 

In  the  autumn  of  1858  William,  Prince  of  Prussia,  as 
was  then  called,  assumed  the  regency  of  the  monarchy.  H 
less  illness  had  impaired  the  faculties  of  his  brother,  Kuig 
Frederic  William  IV.,  and  it  became  necessary  that  be 
should  take  the  reigns  of  government.  Early  in  1861  Frederic 
William  IV.  died,  and  the  Regent  succeeded  as  King  William  L 
The  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Prussia  made  it  esses* 
tial  that  no  trouble,  exertion,  or  sacrifice  should  be  spattd 
to  provide  her  with  an  army  at  least  as  efficient  as  any  other 
military  force  In  Europe.  A  well  organized  array  for  Prosus 
was  as  necessary  as  a  powerful  navy  for  England.  Her  military 
power,  however,  in  1859,  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  France. 
Its  organization  was  old-fashioned  and  unsuited  (o  the  t: 
Before  he  became  Regent,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  had  giren 
matter  his  anxious  consideration,  and  had  been  in  commi 
cation  with  some  experienced  officers  about  it.  The  mi 
distinguished  of  these  was  General  Albrecht  von  Roon.  On 
the  25th  of  July,  1858,  a  conversation  took  place  between  the 
General  and  the  Prince  at  the  rallway-station  at  Potsdam,  aoJ 
Roon  promised  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  army  reform.  This 
did  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  the  plan  he  proposed  was  in 
main  adopted  by  the  Prince  when  he  became  the  bead  of  tlw? 
Prussian  State.  This  scheme  is  now  admitted  un  all  hands  to 
have  been  not  only  most  reasonable  in  itself,  but  to  hare  com- 
bined efficiency  with  economy  in  an  exceptional  degree.  la 
those  days  it  provoked  strong  opposition.  The  Prince  Rcgenl, 
however,  was  determined  to  carry  it  out. 

Roon  became  Minister  of  War  on  the  5th  of  December,  18 
the  anniversary  of  Frederic  the  Great's  victory  of  Leuthen,  aw 
he  devoted   his  solid  abilities  and  the  whole  force  of  his  stroi 
and  lofty  character  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  on  the 
cess  of  which,  he  was  firmly  convinced,  the  very  existence  of 
Prussian  State  depended.     His  colleagues  were  far  from  bei 
either  as  clear-sighted  or  as  firm.     The  timidity  and  vacillatii 
of  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  encouraged  opposition.     The  o{; 
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lent*  of  the  Government  became  more  and  more  violent.  Men 
jcnerallj  intelligent,  sensible,  and  lojal  were  carried  away  by 
ligh-sounding  phrases.  Others,  whose  aims  were  revolutionary, 
cquired  influence  and  consideration.  The  violence  and  reck* 
essoess  of  the  opposition  kept  steadily  increasing,  and  at  last 
ifae  Lower  House  of  Parliament  refused  to  vote  the  army 
»timates. 

From  the  moment  that  Roon  understood  the  temper  in  which 
Ihe  scheme  for  army  reform  was  received  by  the  public,  he 
Btrongly  and  persistently  recommended  that  Bismarck  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  He  was  himself  in  constant 
^communication  with  Bismarck,  and  when  the  latter  came  to 
Berlin  they  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Herr  von  Blanckenburg, 
Who  was  a  very  old  friend  of  Bismarck,  a  nephew  of  Roon, 
nd  a  respected  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  In  September 
1862,  Bismarck,  then  Ambassador  in  Paris,  was  in  the  South 
of  France.  There  he  received  several  communications  from  his 
friend  urging  him  to  come  to  Berlin.  In  consequence  of  these 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  on  the  18th  September  the 
following  telegram  came  to  hand :  *  Periculum  in  mora. 
Depechez-vous.  L'amide  Maurice  Henning.*  Maurice  Henning 
yfCTe  the  Christian  names  of  Herr  von  Blanckenburg,  and  tht* 
telegram  was  from  Roon.  Bismarck  started  at  once  and 
reached  Berlin  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  Roon  saw  him 
immediately  on  his  arrival  and  then  went  to  King  William, 
who  was  at  the  Castle  of  Bafaelsberg.  He  found  his  sovereign 
in  despair.  The  King  knew  that  the  entire  Army  Estimates 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Diet  in  a  couple  of  days.  He 
was  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  army  reform,  and 
at  the  same  time  pressure  of  every  sort  and  kind  was  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  give  it  up,  by  Queen  Augusta,  the  Crown 
Prince,  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  by 
•omc  of  the  Ministers  who  had  supported  him  hitherto  with  as 
mach  firmness  as  was  consistent  with  their  characters,  Roon 
tirged  him  to  stand  firm.  'Call  Herr  von  Bismarck,  Your 
Majesty,'  said  Roon.  '  He  will  not  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
task,'  answered  the  King ;  *■  besides,  he  it  not  here,  and  the 
situation  cannot  be  discussed  with  him.*  '  He  is  here  and  at 
jour  Majesty's  orders,'  was  the  reply  of  Roon.  That  afternoon 
Bismarck  went  to  Babelsberg.  When  he  was  in  audience  the 
fate  of  Prussia  trembled  in  the  balance.  The  King  sat  at  a 
table  with  papers  on  it.  One  of  these  was  the  act  of  his 
abdication  already  signed.  He  asked  Bismarck  whether  he 
would  undertake  to  carry  on  the  Government  in  face  of  a  hostile 
Vol.  \%S.—No.  S76.  2  M  majority. 
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majority.  *  Most  certainly,'  was  the  reply.  *  Notwithstanding 
that  the  supplies  may  be  stopped  ?  '  continued  the  Kin^.  *  Vei,' 
said  Bismarck,  nnd,  as  he  used  to  tell  the  story,  in  as  decided 
a  tone  as  he  could  command.  The  powerful  personality  and 
attitude  of  the  statesman  so  impressed  the  King  that  he  there 
and  then  tore  up  the  act  of  abdication  and  also  a  Ioq^ 
memorandum  of  sixteen  sheets  of  foolscap  which  he  had  writti 
for  publication  in  justification  of  his  policy  and  conduct 
the  23rd  of  September  the  Lower  House  of  Parlij 
rejected  the  Army  Estimates  in  their  entirety,  and  the  wt 
Ministry  resigned.  Roon  saw  the  King  again  that  daj 
separate  audience,  once  more  besought  him  not  to  hesit 
and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Bismarck  was  appointed] 
the  chief  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Crown,  The  part  plaj 
by  Roon  in  securing  his  selection  has  hitherto  been  insufficieE 
known.  Few,  moreover,  are  aware  that  it  was  the  supi 
influence  which  Roon  had  with  his  Sovereign  that  eocoui 
the  latter  always  to  stand  by  Bismarck  in  the  hour  of  diffica 
and  danger  ;  and  when  the  final  judgment  of  history  is  giveo. 
must  share  with  the  King  the  responsibility  and  glory  of  ha« 
selected  for  the  work  of  government  and  maintained  in  ok 
the  greatest  statesman  of  the  century. 

The  Rrst  act  of  Bismarck  after  he  was  placed   at  the  he»d  | 
the   Government   was    one    of  conciliation.     He    entered 
negociations   with    some    of   the    most    respected    of    the 
Liberals  and   offered   them  office ;  none  of  them   accepted 
overtures.     On  the  30th  of  September  he  appeared   before 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament, 
this  occasion   he   made   his  first  speech  as  a  Minister,  and] 
contained  the  following  striking  passage  : — 

*  It  is  not  to  tho  liberalism  of  Pmssia  that  Germany  looks  op, 
to  her  power.     Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  may  indulge 
liberalisin,  but  none  of  them  on  that  account  will  bd  intntsted 
the  task  of  Prussia.  .  .  .  The  great  questions  of  the  tiuofi  will  sol 
be  decided  by  Bpeeches  and  parliamentary  majorities,  but  by 
and  blood.' 


^ 


He  concluded  by  holding  up  an  olive  branch  to  fiockoio- 
DolfTs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  saying:  *I  broke 
oflf  this  olive  branch  at  Avignon  to  bring  it  to  this  honoaniblf 
House ;  it  seems,  however,  that  the  time  has  not  come  t^ 
present  it.*  Soon  after  he  formed  his  famous  Ministry.  Tbe 
two  most  important  persons  in  it  were  Roon,  the  Minister  cl 
War,  and  Count  Frederic  zu  Kulcnburg,  the  Home  Sa 
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a  member  of  one  of  the  most  highly  respected*  of  the  noble 
families  of  Prussia,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  wide 
culture,  and  statesmanlike  qualities  hardly  inferior  to  those 
of  Bismarck  himself. 

For  four  long  years  this  Ministry  had  to  contend  against  an 
oTerwhelming  majority  in  the  popular  chamber  and  against 
Intrigues  of  every  kind.  Supplies  were  not  voted,  but 
Clause  109  of  the  Constitution  provided  that  taxes  should 
continue  in  existence  till  formally  abolished  by  law.  So  that 
to  do  away  with  a  tax  the  consent  of  the  Upper  House  and  of 
the  Crown  was  necessary.  This  enabled  the  Ministers  to 
carry  on  the  government.  The  history  of  that  straggle  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  insist  here  that  Bismarck 
never  from  first  to  last  entertained  the  idea  of  overthrowing,  or 
even  of  modifying,  the  constitution  as  it  stood.  When  he 
could  easily  have  done  so,  and  the  forces  of  his  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad  had  been  scattered  by  the  cannon  of  Kftnig- 
gratz,  he  produced  his  olive  branch.  This  time  it  was 
accepted. 

On  Waterloo  Day,  1866,  King  William  addressed  an  appeal 
to  the  German  people  before  going  to  war  with  Austria.  The 
next  morning,  the  19th  of  June,  Bismarck  sent  Gerson  Bleich- 
roder,  the  banker,  to  Herr  von  Unruh,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  with  a  request  that  he  should  come  to  his  house  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  following  evening.  Unruh  appeared  at  the 
appointed  hour.  Bismarck  took  him  into  the  garden,  and 
explained  that  in  case  of  victory  it  would  be  easy  for  the  King 
either  to  abolish  or  revise  the  constitution.  He  went  on, 
however,  to  say  that  His  Majesty  had  no  such  intention,  and 
that  he  himself  would  resign  rather  than  consent  to  such  a 
policy.  Unruh  received  permission  to  make  any  use  of  the 
conversation  he  liked,  but  when  he  repeated  it  next  day  to  his 
friends,  while  the  troops  were  marching  through  the  streets, 
they  laughed  him  to  scorn.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  Bismarck 
returned  in  triumph  after  Kdniggratz,  and  on  the  5th  of  August 
be  brought  the  internal  conflict  to  a  close.  He  built  a 
golden  bridge  over  which  bis  opponents  could  retreat.  One 
of  the  objects  he  had  in  taking  office  was  to  reconcile  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Crown.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so  without 
impairing  either  the  usefulness  of  the  former  or  the  power  of 
the  latter. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  when  Bismarck  took  office  he  had 

made  up  his  mind  to  the  union  of  the  States  of  Germany  as  it  at 

Ptent  exists,  and  to  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  the  Confede- 

2  M  2  ration. 
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ration.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  lhi»  view, 
many  authentic  sayings  of  Bismarck  may  be  quoted  ia  iit 
support.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  not  only  lost  for  a  long  ti 
previously  the  attachment  which,  like  many  Prussian  Con 
yatives,  he  had  felt  for  Austria  at  the  commencement  of  his 
political  life,  but  that  he  had  become  extremely  hostile  to  t 
policy  of  the  Court  of  \'ienna.  His  governing  idea,  howev 
was  to  extricate  Prussia  from  the  untenable  position  which  she 
was  placed  in  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  He  fully  realized  that 
would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  this  without  war 
Austria  or  with  France,  or  probably  with  both.  The  future 
Germany  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  fortunes 
Prussia,  and  this  is  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
German  problem  must  be  solved  by  iron  and  blood.  It 
just  possible  to  come  to  terms  with  Austria.  This  might 
done  by  an  arrangement  under  which  Prussia  should  oh 
supremacy  in  a  confederation  of  German  States  north  of  the 
Main,  and  that  Austria  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  confederstioil 
south  of  that  river.  A  proposal  of  this  kind  was  made  ts. 
Austria,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  May  1866.  It 
renewed  once  more  after  Kuniggrutz,  but  the  Cabinet  of  Vteni 
let  the  opportunity  slip. 

The  North  German  Confederation,  formed  after  the  war 
1866,  was  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  the  complete  union 
Germany.  The  new  Power  was,  however,  in  danger  from 
jealousies  of  its  neighbours.  A  coalition  was  being  formed  agai 
it  of  a  most  formidable  character.  France,  Austria,  and  Italr  wi 
to  attack  it  simultaneously.  Bismarck  became  seriously  un 
in  March  1870,  lest  the  coalition  should  be  firmly  knitted. 
About  this  time  he  became  extremely  active  in  promoting  the 
candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hobenzollern  for  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Theodor  von  Bernhardi,  who  had  been  pushed  forward  br 
Moltke  and  had  been  employed  on  half-mititarj',  half-diplomatic 
missions  in  Italy,  was  then  at  Madrid.  The  present  generation 
will  hardly  be  told  the  work  he  was  engaged  on.  The  portion 
of  his  memoirs  dealing  with  his  Spanish  mission  is  not  likelj 
to  be  published  in  its  entirety  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
March  Bismarck  sent  Lothar  Bucher,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
oflicials,  also  to  Madrid,  with  a  special  recommendation  to 
Marshal  Prim,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  in  Spain,  under 
the  regency  of  Marshal  Serrano.  M.  Darimon,  who  forme* 
represented  the  Department  of  the  Seine  in  the  French  Cham 
asked  Serrano  some  years  after  whether  Bismarck  had  spent  anv 
money  in  the  cause  of  Prince  Leopold's  candidature.     Serrsi 
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replied  that  be  did  not  think  so.  We  are^  howcFer,  in  a 
poiition  to  state  that  liabilities  ta  the  amount  of  50,000/.  were 
incurred  to  further  it.  This  sum  was  paid  at  Madrid  by  an 
agent  of  one  of  the  best-known  financial  houses  of  Europe. 
The  house  in  question  was  not  that  of  Bleichioder.  Bernhardi, 
who  was  tiever  completely  trusted  bj  Bismarck,  fell  into 
disgrace  on  his  return  from  Spain.  The  writer  of  this  article 
once  asked  a  friend,  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  Europe^ 
the  reason  of  this  disgrace,  and  received  for  answer^  *Er  hat 
etwas  zu  viel  gewagt.' 

The  leading  events  which  led  to  the  immediate  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  liSlO  are  well  known.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  circumstances  connected  with  it  worthy  of  special  attention. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  1870^  the  French  Government  had  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  getting  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold 
withdrawn,  but  also  in  obtaining  from  the  King  of  Prussia  a 
formal  declaration  that  he  approved  of  its  withdrawal.  The 
success  of  France  appeared  complete.  Guizot  said  when  he 
heard  the  news  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic 
triumphs  he  remembered  in  his  life.  The  Cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries,  however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  required  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  bind  himself,  for  all  future  time,  not  to  allow  a 
jnember  of  his  House  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Spain.  This  promise  was  refused  by  King  William.  He  was 
at  Ems  when  the  demand  was  made,  and  he  ordered  Abeken, 
who  with  Count  Eulenburg,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  in  attend* 
ance,  to  inform  Bismarck  by  telegram  of  what  had  tJiken 
place.  This  was  on  the  13th  of  July.  That  evening  Bismarck 
invited  Moltke  and  Roon  to  dine,  so  that  he  might  talk 
over  the  situation  with  them.  The  telegram  from  Ems  came 
during  dinner,  and  Bismarck  read  it  to  his  two  guests.  He  then 
took  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  wrote  down  the  substance  of 
the  telegram,  and  sent  what  he  had  written  to  be  published  in 
an  extra  evening  edition  of  the  official  newspo|»rr.  This  publi- 
cation caused  great  excitement.  It  has  been  C4)ntcndc<l  that  it 
gave  a  false  account  of  what  had  taken  plaitr  at  Emi,  and  even 
the  word  'forgery'  has  been  usctl  in  connexion  with  it. 
Bismarck  is  himself  not  free  from  blame  tliat  such  an  impression 
has  got  abroad.  He  was  often  exceedingly  careless  in  stK'aking 
about  this  incident,  and  prided  himaelf  on  bis  skill  a*  an 
editor  and  on  the  effect  he  was  able  U)  prrxluce  by  condens*- 
tion.  We  place  the  original  telegram  and  i\%e  communication 
to  the  press,  now  before  ovr  resdrrt,  and  they  C40  judge  for 
themselves : — 

Tiu 
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The  OaioiNAL  Tblk43eam  fkom 
Ems, 

•  Ems,  den  13.  JtUi  1870, 

NwhtnilUigi  3  Ulif  40  Minuten. 

*  Seine  Majestiit  der  Konig  sclireibt 
mir: 

•"Graf  Bonedetti  fing  micli  auf 
der  Fromeuadu  ab,  um  auf  zuletzt 
aehr  zudringliche  Art,  von  mir  za 
verlangeu,  ich  sollte  ilm  autorisiren, 
80  fort  zu  telegi-apliireu,  dmss  ich 
fur  alio  Ziikunft  mich  verpflichtete, 
uiemals  wicdcr  meino  ZuBtioiiuaDg 
zn  gebeD,  wonn  die  Hoheuzollem 
.uuf  ihro  Kandidatiir  zuriickktimen. 
Ich  wicB  ilin  zulozt,  etwas  erost, 
zuriick,  da  man  h  tout  jamais  der- 
gloicben  Engagements  uicht  nehmcu 
diirfe  noch  kijuner  Nfttiirlicb  sagto 
ich  ihm  dass  ich  nocb  nicbts  erbal- 
ton  htitte  und,  da  or  iiber  Paris  imd 
Madrid  fniLer  benacbricbtigt  sei, 
als  icb,  er  woM  einsiihe  da&s  moin 
'Gouveruement  wiederum  ausser 
^piel  8ui." 

*  Seine  Majestiit  bat  seitdexa  ein 
Sobroiben  des  Fiirsten  bekomtnen. 
DaSuiiio  Majestnt  dem  Grafon  Beue- 
detti  gesagt,  dass  er  Nacbricbt  vom 
Fiirsten  ervrarte,  bat  AUerbuuhstder- 
selbe,  mit  Kucksicht  auf  dio  obige 
Zaiuuthung,  auf  des  Grafen  Eden- 
burg  und  moinen  Vortrag  boscblos- 
seu,  den  Grafon  B-ouedetti  nicht  mcbr 
zu  empfangen,8ondem  ihm  uurdurcb 
•einen  Adjutanten  Bngen  za  lasseu: 
^M6  Seino  Majestiit  jetzt  vom  Fiirgt- 
ea  die  Bestatigting  der  Xacbricht 
efbalteu  dio  Benedetti  ans  Paris 
BchoQ  gehabt,  und  dem  Botscbafter 
nicbts  wciter  zu  sageu  habe. 

'  Seine  Majesliit  stcUt  Euer  Ex- 
cellouz  aahoim,  ob  nicht  die  none 
Forderung  Benedettis  und  ihre 
Zuriickweiaung  sogleicb,  sowobi 
ansern  Gesandten  aU  in  der  Presse 
mitgctbcilt  werden  soil. 

(Gez.)  '  Abeken.' 


lata 


Thk  CoMWn^TtAllOK  TO 

orriciAL  New'bpapib. 
'Ems. 

'Nacbdem  die  Nacbrii 
von  dor  Entfiagong  dcs  £rl 
priuzeu  tuu  HobenzoUata 
der  Eaiserlicb-franzKiisc 
£egieruDg  Ton  der  EuoigU 
spauiscben  amtlich  mitgethi 
worden  sind,  hat  der  franZ' 
iecbe  Botscbafter  in  Ems  a 
Seine  Majest«t  uocb  die  For- 
derung gestellt,  ihn  xu  anto- 
rieiren,  dase  er  naeb  Ptrii 
telegrapbire,  dass  Seine  IC*- 
jestat  der  Ednig  sioh  fur  tSk' 
Zukuuft  Tcrpflichtete,  memals 
wieder  seino  Zostimmang  n 
geben,  wenn  die  HobeQ2oUern 
auf  ibre  Kandidatnr  wieder 
zuriickkommcn  Bollten.  SeuM 
Majestiit  der  Kfinig  hat  es 
darauf  abgelebnt,  den  fnatSt- 
isoben  Botscha^er  zn  eaf' 
fangen  and  demaelbcn  dmvti 
den  Ac^ntauten  von  Dtenst 
sagen  lassen,  da^s  Seine  iia- 
jestat  dem  Botscbafter  nicbtf 
weiter  mitzuthoilcn  babe.' 
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Origikal  Teligbax  rsox  Ems. 

Vi(/y  13/^,  3.40  PJC. 

'  His  Majestj'  the  King  writes  to  me : 

•'*  Count  Benedetti  caught  me  on  the  Pmincnado,  to  ask  me,  in  &  manlier 
which  tinnlly  became  rery  prG«Fring,  to  nnthorize  him  to  telegrajtli  immediately 
that  I  bound  myself  for  all  futuru  timo,  never  agntti  to  give  my  uonaent,  should 
the  Hobenzollems  rosiimo  their  candidature.  I  waived  liim  aside,  at  last  aome- 
irhat  ?temly.  on  the  ground  that  such  engngBments  neither  ought  nor  could  hv 
entered  into  ii  tout  iamaU.  I  told  him,  of  course,  that  up  to  now  I  had  received 
Dothing,  and  considering  that  his  informatioD  from  Pari«  and  Madrid  was  earlier 
than  mine,  he  waa  able  to  judge  for  hinuelf  tltat  my  GuverumeDt  was  again  oat 
of  play." 

'  His  Majesty  has  since  received  a  letter  fnvm  the  Prince.  Having  told  Count 
Benedetti  that  he  expected  to  hear  from  the  Prince,  having  regard  to  the  above- 
mentioned  inijinrtunity,  Hin  Majesty  ri'solvod,  on  the  snggestioii  of  Count 
Eulenburg  and  myself',  not  to  receive  Count  Benedetti  again,  but  merely  to  let 
him  know  through  an  aide-de-camp  that.  Hid  Majcnty  having  now  received  trom 
the  Prince  the  contirmation  of  the  news,  which  Benedetti  hod  already  received 
from  Paris,  Hin  Majesty  had  notliing  more  to  say  to  the  Ambassador. 

'  Hie  Majesty  leaves  it  o\yeu  to  Your  Excellency  to  decide  whether  this  new 
demand  of  Benedetti  and  itd  refusal  should  be  communicutcHl  at  ouoe  to  our 
diplomatic  repreeentativea  na  well  as  to  tlie  Press. 

(Signed)        '  AjiECEV.* 


BiaMABCK'S  COMML'NICA-nON  TO  THE  PbK^S. 

'  Ems,  \Wi  July. 
•The  news  of  the  renunciation  of    the  Hereditary  Prince  of  HohenzoUem 
having  been  ofBfiiilly  eornmimicated  by  the  Boyal  (.I'ovemment  of  Spuin  to  the 
Fpen<"h  Impt^rial  Governiiient,  the  Froiicb  Aiubosfador  at  Etna  demanded  from 
Hi    ~T  the  authorization  to  tolograph  to  Paris  that  His  Majesty  the  King 

b"  !f  for  all  future  time  never  to  give  his  consent,  should  the  Hohen- 

xoil'iii.-^  i-niune  their  carKlidntuu'.  His  Mnjesly  the  King  declined  thereupon  to 
receive  the  French  Ambassador,  and  sent  him  wort),  through  the  aide-de-camp 
in  waiting,  thut  ilis  Majesty  had  no  further  eumuiUuifati'^>Q  to  make  to  the 
Ambaasador.' 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  cominunicatlon  to  the  press  is  nn 
accurate  hut  condensed  rendering  of  the  suhstance  of  the 
telegram  sent  by  orders  of  the  King.  That  it  is  a  true  account 
of  what  took  place  is  perfectly  certain.  This  is  proved  by  the 
French  official  documents.  Benedetti  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Due  de  Grammoat  at  10.30  in  the  forenoon.  He  says  in  it  that 
he  had  seen  the  King,  and  that  he  had  asked  for  the  assurance 
required,  but  that  *le  roi  a  absolutnent  refuse  de  m'autoriser  a 
Vous  transmettre  une  setnblable declaration';  "  and  in  a  despatch 
written  later  in  the  day  he  states,  *  le  roi  s'est  nbsolument 
refuse  a  y  acquiescer ' ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  could  not 
•acceed  in  modifying  the  attitude  of  the  King,  'qui  a  bientot 
mis  fin  a  notre  entrptien  sur  la  promenade  publique,  en  m'ex- 
primant  ses  regrets  de  ne  pouvoir  nous  fairo  ce  qu'il  a  appele 
une  concession  nouvelte  ct  inattcndue."  t    Benedetti  sent  another 
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telegram  to  Paris  on  that  same  13th  of  Julj  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  in  this  he  says :  '  A  ma  demande  d'une  nourelle 
audience,  le  Roi  me  fait  repondre  qu*il  ne  saurait  ocmtentir  a 
leprendre  avec  moi  la  discussion  relative  aux  assurances  qai 
tlevraient,  a  notre  avis,  nous  etre  donnees  pour  I'avenir.'  • 

The  real  responsibility  for  the  war   of  1870  rests  with  the 
French.     It  is  quite  idle  for  them  to  try  and  shake  it  off.     For 
four  years  the  authorized  organs  of  opinion  bad  been  calling  for 
it.     Veuillot,  who   had    certainly  a  right  to  speak    for  French 
U I  tramontanes,  declared  that  a  war  with  Prussia  would  be  mott 
p>pular>     The  *  Frant;ais,'  the  organ  of  the  liberal  Catholics  and 
Orleanists,  and   the  *  Gazette  de   France,'  which   expressed  the 
views  of  the  Legitimists,  held  similar  language.     The  *Siecle,' 
which  spoke  in  the  name  of  Republicans  and  unbelievers,  wrote 
in  the  same  sense,  and  newspapers  representing  such  different 
interests  and  habits  of  thought  as  the  *  Soir,*  the  *  Paris  Journal,' 
the  *  Libertc,'  the  *  National,'   the  *  Figaro,'  took   up  the  tale. 
Neither  Thiers  nor  Gambetta  opposed  the  war  on  the  groniMl 
that  France  had    no  right  to   interfere  in  the   internal   affsin 
of  Germany.      On    the    contrary,   the    few    opponents    of  the 
war  merely  contended   that  the  moment  for  making  it  was  not 
happily  chosen.     It  is  only  justice  to  bear  all  this  in  mind  when 
we  criticize  Bismarck^s  conduct  in  forcing  on  war.     The  m«i. 
was  favourable  for   his  country.      Delay  was  highly  danger  <:ii. 
VVe  know  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  General  LebruD 
that  an  elaborate  plan    for  the  combined  invasion  of  Germany 
by   Austria,   Italy,  and    France    had    been  carefully   prepared. 
The  treaties  of  alliance  between  these  three  Powers  were  drawn 
up  and  were  ready  for  signature.     Bismarck,  in  taking  up  with 
eagerness   the   g^ge  of   battle  when  he  did,  saved   his  country 
from  this  coalition.    The  charge  made  against  him  of  falsifying 
official  documents  is  untrue.     Such  a  charge,  however,  can  be 
substantiated  against  tbe  Due  de  Grammont.     He  read  to  the 
Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  appointed  to  investigate  tbe 
situation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  despatch  which  was  only 
written  on  the  12th  of  July,  insinuating  it  had  been  sent  severd 
days  previously.     This  false  insinuation  was  made  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  demands  of  France  with  reference  to  the  Hohen 
zollern  candidature  had  been  the  same  ali  through  tbe  cont 
versy.    This  was  not  the  case.    The  chairman  of  the  Committ 
was  the   Marquis  de  Talhouet.     He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
honour  and  integrity.     The  writer  of  this  article  has  heard  from 
Talhouet's  own  lips  the  story  of  how  he  and  his  colleagufet 
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deceived  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.     France  rushetl 

into    war    with    enthusiasm,  led    by    Ollivier,   Le    Bocuf,    and 

■Grammont ;    and    under    the    guidance    of    Bismarck,    Roon, 

Moltke,  and  King  VVilliam  of  Prussia,  Germany  stood  to  arms. 

The  spirit  which  was  roused   through  the  length  and  breadth 

of  the  land,  the  victories  gained*  the  ardent  desire  to  provide 

Ugainst  the  danger  of  future  divisions  and  consequent  weakness, 

Tendered  a  movement  irresistible  which  then  grew  up  to  form  a 

closer  union    between   the  States  south   of  the  Main   and   the 

Coafederation  to  the  north  of  that  river.     There  was  also  an 

idea  of  establishing  a  centralized  and  democratic  Empire  which 

would  have  obliterated  the  different  States  and  destroyed  much 

that  is  venerable,  characteristic,  and  elevating  in  German  life. 

Cismarck    resisted    it    with    all   his    might;    and    the    manner 

in     which    he    brought    about     the    union    of    the    kingdoms 

«f  Wurteroberg  and  Bavaria  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

with  the  States  of  the  Northern  Confederation,  while  preserving 

for  them  the  fullest  measure  of  independence  compatible  with 

the  interests  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  is  most  certainly  not  the 

least  of  his  many  splendid  services  to  his  country.     His  diffi- 

culties  were  numerous  and  great.     The  advanced  Liberal  party, 

the    remnant   of    the    movement    of    184^,    and    many    whose 

enthusiasm    obscured    their  judgment,    were    in    favour  of    a 

I  centralized    Empire.     On    the    other    hand,   the  extreme   Par- 

ticularists  were  by  their  blindness  playing  into  the  hands  of  their 

enemies.     This  was  especially  the  case  in  Bavaria,  and  there 

the  king,  whose  reason  even  then  was  not  truly  balanced,  might 

at  any  moment  have  been  led  to  favour  influences  hostile  to 

the  national  movement.     The  inevitable  result  of  his  doing  so 

would  have  been  that  Bavaria  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 

Hanover,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  largest  State  in  Germany 

after  Prussia  would  have  rendered   the  creation  of  a  centralized 

Empire  an  immediate  certainty.   To  avoid  this,  it  was  desirable 

to  persuade  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  propose  that  the  King  of 

Prussia  should  assume  the  style  and  title  of  German  Emperor, 

and    thus    commit   himself   to    the    national    movement.     The 

King  of  Saxony  and  the  Grand   Duke  of  Baden  made  efforts 

to  induce  him  to  make  the  tuggestion.     They  failed.     To  the 

^  astonishment    of    everybody    Bismarck    succeeded,    and    King 

Louis    wrote   a    letter,    which    was    in    reality    drawn    up     by 

Bismarck,  expressing  his  desire  that  King  VVilliam  of  Prussia 

should   assume    the   Imperial  dignity.     The    King  of  Bavaria 

was  arranged  with  for  a  sum  of  money,  not  very  large,  which 

was  paid  annually  till  his  death.     This  money  came  from  the 

sequestrated   property  of  the  King  of  Hanover.     Only  one  or 

two 
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two  persons  knew  of  this  annuity  till  it  was  discovered  by 
Count  Caprivi,  Very  few  know  about  it  now,  and  lUe  trae 
story  in  connexion  with  it  has  not  been  published.  Some  vill 
be  shocked  at  the  transaction.  It  appears  to  us  that  Bismaitk, 
in  inducing  King  Louis  to  art  as  he  did,  when  the  German  Empiiv 
was  about  to  be  e&tablished,  rendered  service  to  the  Uoute  of 
Wittebbach,  and  placed  the  foundations  of  the  new  Empire  od 
the  solid  rock  of  tradition  and  respect  instead  of  the  taodj 
basis  of  fleeting  popular  enthusiasm  supported  bj  militarj  frmx. 
Dr.  Busch  appears  to  know  nothing  about  the  transaction  witii 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  but  he  confirms  the  report  that  Kiag 
Louis  imagined  the  new  Imperial  title  was  not  to  be  inm^ 
arably  connected  with  the  Prussian  Crown.  In  his  view,  tht 
Emperor  was  to  be  elected,  like  the  head  of  the  old  Romu 
Empire.  No  matter  what  his  motives  may  have  beeOj  hk 
action  saved  Germany  from  a  sudden  change  which  wobM 
have  violently  severed  her  present  from  her  past,  paralytei 
the  regular  development  of  the  nation,  and  exposed  brr  H 
humiliation  and  even  partial  disruption  in  the  future.  Tht 
Empire  was  founded  at  last  without  friction,  and  Germany  hm 
been  since  then  completely  transformed.  Her  trade  has  grown 
up  to  an  extent  that  is  marvellous,  her  ancient  cities  hatr 
become  active  centres  of  industry,  and  some  of  them  hive 
quadrupled  their  population.  She  has  become  a  great  Poww, 
not  merely  in  Europe,  hut  in  the  world.  All  this  is  lat]gelj 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  changes  absolutely  i>eoeasuT 
in  the  interdependent  relations  of  the  various  German  St 
were  made  with  as  great  regard  as  possible  to  their  hia 
with  scrupulous  respect  for  their  feelings  and  even  prejndic 
This  is  what  makes  the  German  Empire  a  solid  edifice,  and 
that  such  a  policy  was  adopted  by  its  founders  is  almoil 
exclusively  the  work  of  Bismarck. 

The  German  Empire  is  composed  of  twenty-two  seif-goremiflC 
States,  three  Free  Citics-^Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Hambui^^— aad 
the  Reichsland  Elsass-Lothringen.  Its  legislative  functions  un 
discharged  by  a  Fetleral  Council,  or  Bundesrath,  and  a  Diet,  9t 
Reichstag.  The  Federal  Council  is  a  body  composed  of  W 
persons  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
different  States  and  the  Free  Cities.  Elsass-Lothringen,  not 
being  an  independent  State,  is  not  represented  in  the  Fpdefd 
Council.  In  this  body  Prussia  has  17  representatives;  Bavi 
6 ;  the  Kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg,  4  each. 
Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  3  each;  Me< "  " 
Schwerin,  2  ;  and  Brunswick,  2.  The  remaining  foui;. 
and  the  three  cities  have  1  representative  each»     The 
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Chamber  of  397  members,  elected  by  universal  safTrag'e  for  five 
years.  The  Kingpdom  of  Prussia  sends  23G  members  to  the 
Diet ;  Bavaria,  48  ;  VV^iirtcmberg,  17  ;  Elsass-Lothringen,  15  ; 
Baden,  14  ;  Hesse  and  Mecklenburg-Scbwerin,  9  each  ;  Olden- 
burg, Hamburg,  Brunswick,  and  Saxe- Weimar,  3  each  ;  Anbalt, 
Saze-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  2  each ;  the  remaining 
nine  States,  1  each ;  and  the  two  cities,  Liibeck  and  Bremen, 
also  1  each.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  the  title  of  German 
Emperor,  has  charge  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Confederation 
and  command  of  the  army  in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace  his 
power  over  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  varies.  He 
cannot  declare  an  offensive  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Council.  He  has  no  legislative  power  whatever,  and 
not  even  a  suspensive  veto  on  any  measure  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Diet. 

The  Imperial  Diet  recently  elected  is  divided  into  fourteen 
distinct  political  groups.  The  largest  of  these  groups  is  the 
Centre  or  so-called  Catholic  party.  It  is  105  in  number.  Its 
real  importance  may  be  to  some  extent  gauged  if  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  persons  in  (lermany  entitled  to  vote  is 
about  11,200,000.  Of  these  only  7,600,000  went  to  the  poll, 
aad  1,330,000  recorded  their  votes  for  the  Centre.  This  party 
has  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  power  it  is  likely  to 
attain.  The  Catholic  population  in  Germany  is  not  increasing 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Protestant.  In  the  year  1880 
there  were  about  IG  millions  of  Catholics  to  28  millions  of 
Protestants.  In  the  year  1890  there  were  17  millions  of 
Catholics  to  31  millions  of  Protestants.  When  the  German 
Empire  was  formed  nearly  two-fifthB  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Cfttholics ;  very  soon  the  Catholics  will  only  be  about  one-third 
of  the  population.  The  Centre  was  formed  after  the  war  of 
1870,  against  the  desire  of  some  of  the  most  devoted  and 
ioflaential  Catholics,  by  the  action  of  three  men,  Windhorst, 
Ketteler,  and  Savigny,  the  son  of  the  famous  jurist.  Wind- 
horst was  a  man  of  resourcp  and  talent,  and  a  party  leader  of 
great  skill,  but  he  had  the  mind  of  a  cunning  attorney,  and  was 
without  broad  views  or  statesmanlike  gifts.  He  desired  in 
1870  the  formation  of  a  party  which  he  saw  he  could  lead. 
Savigny  was  actuated  by  a  personal  distike  of  Bismarck,  by 
whom  he  considered  himself  slighted  in  18G6.  Ketteler  was 
Bishop  of  Mainz,  a  man  of  high  character  and  undoubted  piety, 
but  domineering  and  narrow-minded.  He  wished  a  political 
inroup  to    be    formed    in   which   he    would    occupy    a    leading 

lition  and  thereby  increase  his  power  in  the  German  Church. 

;   party  on   its  formation    instantly   assumed    an  aggressive 

attitude, 
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attitude,  and^  under  the  influence  of  it«  leaders,  ODe  of  persood 
hostilitj'  to  Bismarck.      Extreme  Ultramontane  doctrines  HCTf 
proclaimed,  and  Bismarck,  partly  in   consequence  of  penoail 
irritation,  partly  persuaded    by   leading   Liberals,   rasbed  totit 
open    war   with  TJltrainontanistn.       In    this    strugrgle   with  tbe 
forces    of    obscurantism    he    showed    himself    as    a    statesman 
very  inferior  lo  Cavour.     When  the  latter  was   urged  to  adopt 
towards    them    a    policy    of    repression,    he    declined    on    tbr 
ground  that  Ultramontanism  was  for  practical  purposes  feeble, 
and    that    if   left    alone    it    would    gradually    wither    and  die. 
It  is  true  that  Cavour  was  a  friend  of  Gioberti,  and  knew  tbr 
diflerence    between    Catholicism    and    Ultramontanism.      Tbr 
German    statesman    never    really    understood     the    distinctioD, 
and   the  consequence  was  he  proceeded  lo  interfere  in  questiou 
clearly  within  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  bj 
so  doing  drove  many  earnest  Catholics  who  were  not  Ult?»> 
montanes  into  opposition  to  him.     The  hostile  elements  totbe 
Empire  then  gathered    round    the  Centre,     Particularists,  tbe 
tikra-Conservatives  in  the  South,  and   Radicals  o(  various  kiodi 
joined  the  party,  hoping  under  the  cloak  of  religion  to  furtber 
their  political  aims.     Thus  the  Centre  grew  and  became  agrotf 
power.      It  is  a  party,  however,  composed  of  most  heterogeneoM 
elements  held  together  by  the  advantage  which  the  ecclestasticil 
organization  of  the  Church  gives  them  in  their  electioneerlnf 
struggle.     The   outlook   of  the   party  is   not  bright,  and   it  u 
Jiving  an  unreal  life.      If  it  ever  supports  heartily  the  Imperial 
Government  the  Ultramontanes  will  fall  away  from  it.     If, 
the   other  hand,  it   maintains   a  l.ictious  attitude   it  will, 
that  persecution  cannot  be  pleaded,  surely  rouse  national  fo 
against  it.      Its  dissolution  would   be  hastened  were  it  not  tluU 
intellectual    Catholicism    in   Germany   has   been    paralvzed   bj 
various  causes.      In   criticizing  the  ecclesiastical   policy  of  tbr 
early  days  of  the  Empire  it  is  only  fair  to  add   that  BisjnardL 
constantly  contended  he  was  not  mainly  responsible  for  it,   Tbe 
writer  of  this  article  is  able  in  some  degree  to  confirm  this  state* 
ment.     The  great  Chancellor  cannot,  however,  escape  the  oensitit 
nf  history  for  having  ctmtribuied,  by  ill-judged   repression,  to 
strengthen  for  a  time  tbe  forces  of  obscurantism,  and  this  will 
be  all   the  more  heav)*   because  he   had  misgivings   as    to  tbe 
wisdom  of  his  councillors. 

After  the  Centre,  the  most  important,  though  not  tbe  dm^ 
numerous,  group  in  the  Diet  is  the  Social  Democratic  p*rtv. 
it  is  the  outcome  of  two  distinct  ideas,  one  represeoteid  bv 
Lassalle  and  Schweitzer,  the  aiher  by  Marx,  Liebknecbc,  and 
Cebel.     The  two  former  persons  desired  that  State  help  shoaW 
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given  to  co-operative  effort,  the  three  latter  that  the  entire 
isting  social  edifice  should  be  overturned.  Lassalle  was  a 
philosopher  and  a  man  of  tearning:^  He  had  also  striking 
iractical  talents,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  power <  of 
iverning  men.  His  influence  with  the  working;  classes  was 
ormous.  He  was,  however,  unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel 
August  1864,  and  then  his  followers  began  to  listen  to  other 
idvisers.  The  present  Social  Democratic  patty  was  formed  in 
lb 75.  It  has  grown  greatly  since  then.  In  the  general  election 
if  1878  437,000  votes  were  cast  for  the  party ;  in  the  one 
rhich  has  just  taken  place,  2,125,000  polled  for  its  candidates, 
,nd  it  secured  some  fifty-six  seats  in  the  Diet.  On  the  other 
tand,  the  recent  election,  as  compared  with  some  former  ones, 
ibows  that  it  has  lost  ground  in  several  large  centres  of  popula* 
^on,  such  as  Berlin,  Kiel,  Strassburg,  Munich,  generally  looked 
pon  as  the  seats  of  its  power. 

One  reason  for  the  growth  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  is 
ihe  change  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  which  has  taken 
lace  since  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Within  the 
t  five-and-twenty  years,  from  being  mainly  an  agricultural 
poantry,  Germany  has  become  a  great  industrial  nation.  When 
the  Empire  was  established  in  1871  its  population  was  forty 
nillions.  It  is  now  fifty-two,  and  the  next  census  will  surely 
ihow  that  it  is  close  on  sixty  millions.  In  the  middle  of  the 
leventies  Germany  exported  corn,  meat,  and  other  articles  to 
candinavia^  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  She  now 
imports  these  articles,  in  the  early  eighties  about  42  per  cent, 
f  the  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture ;  at  the  present 
ot  more  than  36  per  cent,  follow  any  agricultural  calling. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  sudden  change  has  been  that 
administrative  problems  have  presented  themselves  in  Germany 
for  solution  to  men  who  have  grown  grey  under  quite  diflerent 
conditions  of  life.  This  explains  to  some  extent  methods  of 
dministration  very  difOicult  for  an  Englishman  to  understand. 
Alinisters  of  State  in  Germany  are  men  of  integrity  and  honour, 
but  they  are  almost  always  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
reading  and  commenting  on  files  in  an  office ;  from  early  youth 
they  have  been  engaged  in  work  of  detail,  and  hence  are  clerks 
nd  not  statesmen.  If  our  Cabinet  Ministers  were  to  be  selected 
irom  the  ranks  of  our  permanent  officials,  administrative  reforms 
would  be  more  difficult  than  they  are.  Germany  requires  at 
Che  head  of  the  great  departments  men  of  the  world,  of  wider 
culture  and  broader  vision  than  those  who  tor  the  most  part 
preside  over  them  now.     She  will  get  them  in  due  course. 

A  good 
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A  good  deal  of  the  discontent  which  has  led  to  the  growth  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party  is  the  result  of  narrow  administr^itirf 
methods.  This  might  be  remedied  without  legislation.  Tbe 
chief  grievance  of  Priusian  workmen,  for  instance,  is  the  Pniaiiii 
law  of  association.  Societies  which  occupy  themselres  wi^ 
political  matter  are  forbidden  to  associate.  It  is  not  east  to 
find  an  exact  definition  for  political  matter.  Protective  daties, 
laws  regulating  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the  questiao  flC 
the  labour  of  women  and  children,  and  many  other  qaestioDt, 
may  be  considered  political  or  not.  In  practice  the  oi 
of  employers  or  other  owners  of  property  are  allowed  to< 
as  they  like.  Associations  of  workmen,  formed  with  a  xwrn 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  class,  are  immediately  snjv 
pressed.  On  the  one  hand  the  employers  are  allowed  aad 
even  encouraged  to  combine,  and  on  the  other  the  worl( 
are  prevented  from  doing  so.  The  result  is  to  throw  the 
body  of  the  working  men  into  the  arms  of  the  Social  Demc 
Tbe  whole  force  of  public  authority  is  used  againsl  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  under  the  circumstances,  if  tbeiT 
feelings  of  attachment  to  it  should  not  be  warm.  It  is  the 
gravest  error  to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  consists  in  the  wild  unpatriotic  and  irreligioni 
doctrines  and  sentiments  of  some  of  its  leaders.  On  the  ooo- 
trary,  the  attacks  made  by  them  upon  institutions  heU 
sacred  by  tbe  great  mass  of  the  people  have  prevented  the 
party  becoming  much  stronger  than  it  is.  Some  of  its  memben 
perceive  this,  and  men  like  Heine  in  Berlin,  KJoss  in  Stnttgi/t, 
Vollmar  in  Munich,  are  endeavouring  to  persuade  their  com- 
rades to  renounce  their  revolutionary  attitude,  and  work 
practical  reforms.  They  are  looked  upon  askance  by 
older  members  of  the  party.  The  measure  of  their  immc 
success  will  depend  upon  those  responsible  for  the  govemi 
The  Emperor  has  recently  announced  that  there  is  to  be  farther 
legislation  regarding  the  relations  between  workmen,  to  em- 
ployers,  and  to  each  other.  In  so  far  as  it  will  be  efiectifr 
for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  crime  it  will  be  received 
with  general  approbation,  if  unfortunately,  however,  it  slHwid 
be  so  framed  as  to  impede  the  working  of  the  forces  of  socia) 
progress,  very  serious  trouble  will  be  the  sure  result.  The  otl 
political  groups  in  tbe  Diet  are  less  interesting.  Tlie  Pol 
party  is  active,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  become  of  ni 
importance,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  domestic  qi 
in  Germany  that  statesmen  should  have  serious  difficult? 
dealing  with. 
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At  regards  foreign  affairs,  a  real  danger  to  Germany,  to  her 
power  and  derelopment,  would  at  once  arise  should  the  Austrian 
Empire  fall  to  pieces.  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  hopes  or  fears  of  those  who  look  to 
that  event  as  likely  to  occur  when  the  present  reign  is  over. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  situation  is 
serious.  The  Empire  is  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements.  Beyond  the  Leitha  there  is  an  Imperial  Fnritament 
consisting  of  two  Houses,  and  a  Provincial  Parliament  for 
Croatia.  On  this  side  there  is  also  an  Imperial  Parliament  with 
two  Houses  and  seventeen  Provincial  Parliaments.  Altogether 
there  are  twenty-one  Parliaments  with  twenty-four  Houses. 
There  is  a  delegation  for  each  of  the  two  Imperial  divisions. 
These  complicated  forms  pretty  fairly  represent  the  cbeckered 
etbnog^pbical  and  historical  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  forces 
of  disintegration  are  undoubtedly  strong,  and  were  they  to 
p««Tatl  Germany  would  at  once  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
very  serious  state  of  things.  The  Czechs  of  Bohemia  would 
turn  at  once  to  Russia,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
Rossian  power  would  extend  to  Ratlsbon  and  threaten  the  very 
beart  of  Germany.  Although,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
lassame  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  be 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  the  actual  internal  struggle  going  on  there,  as  well 
as  recent  events  in  Italy,  have  gravely,  and  perhaps  per- 
Hmnently,  weakened  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  must  be  perceived 
at  Berlin  that  an  understanding  with  England  would  bring  to 
this  combination  a  new  element  of  strength.  On  the  other 
hatid,  it  is  being  daily  more  widely  understood  in  England 
Ibtft  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  much  longer,  without 
til#  greatest  possible  danger,  isolated  action.  England  cannot 
■hut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  much  longer  that  her  position  in  the 
world  is  seriously  menaced.  We  may  smile  at  the  ravings  of 
Mommsen  as  to  the  probabilities  of  a  coalition  being  formed 
between  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
fallitag  upon  England  and  partitioning  her  Empire  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  wise  to  ignore  altogether  the  remarkable  exposition  o( 
the  views  of  Russian  policy  recently  made  in  the  '  Preussische 
Jahrblicher'  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Uchtowski.  This  noble- 
man accompanied  the  present  Tzar  on  his  travels  in  the  Blast. 
He  was  the  cbief  of  the  last  special  embassy  sent  by  Russia  ta 
'  China,  and  he  is  the  man  who  really  directs  Russian  policy  in 
I  Alia.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  frankness  of   this    authorized 

(munication.     The  Prince  holds  that  an  invasion  of  India 
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is  not  only  possible  and  easy  but  that  *  the  state  of  things  there 
actually  requires  it.'     Germany  is  otfered  lar;ge  concessions  u 
the  price  of  her  alliance.     The  Prince  seems  to  think  rightlj 
enough  that   France  will   take  from  Russia  the   word  of  com- 
mand.    Germnny,  however,  is   beginning  to  realize   that  the 
undue  weakening  or  destruction  of  British  power  is  not 
in  the  long  run  to  be  for  her  advantage,  and  an  Anglo-Ge; 
alJiance  would  not  be  by  any  means  impossible  to  cond 
There    are    difficulties    on    both    sides.     Nevertheless   we 
convinced  that  the  Sibylline  books  are  offered  to  both  nations, 
and  that  a  transaction  is  now  possible. 

The  first  thing  for  England  to  consider  is  what  G 
ought  reasonably  to  require.     On  a  former  occasion  we 
out  what  appeared  to  us  the  policy  for  England  to  pamw 
regards  German  interests  in  Africa.     That  policy  has  been 
adopted   in  its  general  lines.     Another  of  the  problems  wi 
English  statesmen  have  to  consider  is  the  attitude  to  be 
by   their  country  in  view    of   the   condition    of   the    Ti 
^npire.     Of  all   countries  now   under   the  rule   of  the 
there  is  none  more  capable  of  development  than  Asia  tt/i 
There  has   been  of  late  years  a  marked   tendency  for  Ge: 
capital  to  go  there,  and  under  German  influence  it  would 
become  a  prosperous  land.     If  England  were  to  use  her  pc 
to  further  German  interests  there,  and  assist  Germany  to  secure 
a  solid  position  in  the  country,  she  would  render  service  not    j 
alone  to  the  German  Empire  but  to  the  cause  of  civilizstiofi. 
But,  over  and  above  alt  questions  that  may  arise  in  consequeooe 
of  the   break-up  of  old    empires   or  the  development  of   De%  , 
countries,  it  appears, to  us  in  the  interest  both  of  England  s^flM 
Germany  to  come  to  a  firm  agreement  to  stand  by  each  otoH 
under  certain    clear   conditions  with    the  whole  force  of  their 
power.     If  such  an  alliance  is  to  be  entered  into,  the  present 
is  the  psychological  moment  for  the  negociation. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  closely  followed  with  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  sympathy  the  progress  of  Germany  for 
the  last  thirty-eight  years.  He  has  had  the  privilege  of  a  loof 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  her  leading  statesme9« 
men  of  letters,  and  trusted  national  guides.  The  anpleassat 
relations  which  have  existed  between  England  and  GermsoT 
have  always  been  to  him  a  matter  of  regret — all  the  deeps 
because  in  his  conviction  English  statesmen  have  been  mainlr 
responsible  for  them.  They  have  persistently  taken  up  ao  sUi- 
tude  of  hostility  to  German  aspirations,  and  ignored  or  misun- 
derstood  the  scientific,  social,  and  political  forces  which 
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transforming  Germaaj.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  Air.  Gladlstonc 
was  trae  to  the  traditions  of  Lord  Palmeraton.  The  mis- 
takes of  the  past  may  however  to  a  great  extent  be  remedied 
now.  There  is  no  reason  why  England  should  look  askance 
at  the  expansion  of  Germany  beyond  the  seas.  If  this  makes  for 
the  industrial  progress  of  Germany,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  a  loss  to  England.  German  trade  with  England  has  increased 
with  German  prosperity.  Both  coantries  have  profited  by 
growing  exchange.  Germany  is  now  acquiring  vast  posses- 
sions, and  aims  at  forming  one  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world. 
England  has  now  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  her  attitude  to 
this  movement.  It  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  work  of 
Bismarck.  If  English  statesmen  follow  a  policy  in  regard  to  it 
analogous  to  that  adopted  towards  Germany  hitherto,  the  result 
will  be  misunderstandings  and  bickerings  which  may  prove 
disastrous  to  both  countries.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  and 
England  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  Germany  can  proceed  with 
confidence  on  her  Imperial  Mission,  and  England  go  forward 
in  the  great  work  of  knitting  together  in  a  vast  confederation 
the  various  members  of  her  Empire. 
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Art.  XIII. — 1.  Correspondence  with  the  French  Gov 
respecting  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Parliamentarf 
(Egypt,  No.  2,  1898).     London,  1898. 

2.  fVith  Kitchener  to  Khartum.    By  G.  W.  Steevens.    Edin 
and  London,  1898. 


APART  from  Egypt,  the  Soudan  has  no  historj.  This  ftd 
must  he  borne  in  mind  in  any  discnssion  concerning  tbe 
Soudan  and  the  attitude  of  England  towards  the  proTinces 
which  have  just  been  restored  to  Egypt  by  her  aid.  The 
Soudan,  to  put  the  matter  plainly,  forms  part  and  parcel  of  thst 
*  Dark  Continent  *  which  up  to  the  present  century  was  prxc- 
ticaliy  a  terra  incognita  to  the  outer  world.  It  is  possible  or 
even  probable  that  in  the  Soudan,  as  in  other  portions  of 
Tropical  and  Southern  Africa,  there  may  have  been  kingdonui 
dynasties,  races,  which  in  their  days  played  a  prominent  put 
in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  but  they  have  left  behind  them  no 
record  of  their  existence  save  the  vaguest  and  most  untrusi* 
worthy  legends.  To  enter  into  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  tli« 
Soudan  may  have  had  at  any  time  an  independent  existence 
a  civilized  community,  would  throw  no  light  on  the  subject 
this  paper,  even  if  the  limits  of  space  did  not  preclude  such 
investigation.  What  we  may  call  the  prehistoric  history 
Central  Africa  has  no  practical  bearing  on  the  present  relatiofli 
between  England  and  the  Soudan.  We  think  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  Egyptologists  would  hardly  dispute  the  assertioo 
that  the  records  of  the  various  dynasties  which  have  ruled  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  tell  us  little  about  the  status  of  the 
Soudan  beyond  the  broad  fact  that  it  formed  part  of  ihr 
so-called  '  country  of  the  blacks.'  All  travellers  in  Egypt 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  belief  that  at  some  period  of 
Egyptian  greatness  the  population  of  the  country  must  have 
been  infinitely  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  Egypt,  too,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  at  one  time  the  granary  of  tbe 
world.  It  follows,  therefore,  if  these  assumptions  are  correct, 
that  in  by-gone  days  the  cereal  produce  of  Egypt  must  have  fsr 
exceeded  the  present  supply.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  difhcalt 
to  see  how  this  could  have  been  the  case.  The  geographicJil 
conditions  of  the  Nile  Valley  cannot  have  altered  appreciably 
during  so  brief  a  period,  geologically  speaking,  as  a  few 
thousands  of  years.  The  land  available  for  irrigation,  and 
consequently  for  culture,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  cao 
hardly  have  been  larger  in  extent  than  it  is  at  present,  aod 
therefore  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  Egypt  could  have  oot 
only   supported    a   far   larger    population .  than    she    possetM 
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to^ftji  but  have  aUo  exported  cereals  to  foreign  countries.  A 
not  unplausible  explanation  of  this  problem  is  found  in  the 
supposition  that  the  wide  fertile  lands  of  the  Soudan  were  at 
one  time  worked  for  the  benefit  of  Egypt,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  under  Egyptian  dominion.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
exhaustive  antiquarian  study  of  the  Soudan :  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  study  of  this  kind  may  discover  decisive 
vestiges  of  Egyptian  rule  in  the  Soudan  at  some  remote  period. 
But  up  to  the  present  the  explanation  above  referred  to  is  a 
mere  supposition,  and  rests  on  no  evidence  of  ascertained  facts. 
Indeed,  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  points  rather  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Egypt  proper  did  not  at  any  time  extend  south 
of  Assouan.  There  were  no  doubt  constant  raids  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  savage  negro  tribes  which 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  first  cataract  to  the 
Equatorial  lakes  ;  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  these 
raids  were  undertaken  far  the  purpose  ol  capturing  slaves  or  of 
compelling  the  chiefs  and  kinglets  of  the  Soudan  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  paramount  power  of  Northern  Egypt.  So  far  as  there 
are  any  data  for  forming  an  opinion,  the  first  real  connexion 
between  the  Soudan  and  Egypt  seems  to  date  from  the  period 
of  the  Mahometan  invasion. 

it  is  very  difficult  for  men  of  the  present  day,  with  their 
knowledge  of  Islam  as  an  obstructive  and  unprogressive 
religion,  to  realize  the  fact  that  in  its  early  days  it  represented 
a  great  civilizing  and  humanizing  agency.  The  creed  of 
Mahomet,  fanatical  and  cruel  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  was 
still  infinitely  loftier  and  purer  than  that  of  the  savage  com- 
munities of  Central  Africa.  There  is  a  well-known  verse  of 
the  Koran  in  which  the  Prophet,  while  dwelling  on  the  duty 
of  extirpating  the  heathen,  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  all 
such  as  believe  in  God  and  in  a  day  of  judgment.  This 
passage  may  be  cited  not  unfairly  as  illustrating  the  brighter 
side  of  Mahometanism,  To  idolaters  and  fetish  worshippers 
the  idea  of  Allah,  the  one  supreme  judge,  to  whom  all  men 
must  render  an  account,  came  like  a  heaven-sent  evangel. 
Even  to  the  present  day  the  simple  creed  of  Islam,  with  all  its 
failings  and  shortcomings,  is  in  virtue  of  its  simplicity  the  one 
best  adapted  to  take  hold  of  the  savage  imagination.  What  is 
even  more  singular,  the  effect  produced  upon  its  converts  has 
almost  invariably  proved  of  an  improving  and  a  permanent 
character.  Wherever  the  followers  of  the  Prophet — we  are 
speaking  now  of  Africa — introduced  the  faith  of  Mahomet, 
either  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  the  moral  status  of  the  con- 
verted  comcnunity   became  more    elevated    than    it    bad   been 
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previously.  With  laiana  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  law,  JMtn 
and  humanity  were  introduced  also:  and  till  a  recent  date  n 
advance  towards  civilization  as  has  been  made  in  Central 
Africa  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  the  laTage 
tribes  who  adopted  the  creed  that  there  is  one  God  and  that 
Mahomet  is  his  Prophet.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  fact  io 
mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  authority  which  Islam  held, 
and  still  holds,  in  such  countries  as  the  Soudan.  It  is  alto 
well  to  remember  that  patriotism,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is 
unknown  in  the  East  The  sentiment  which  bind*  Eutcn 
communities  together  is  not  love  of  a  common  countryt  bvt 
belief  in  a  common  faitb.  Questions  of  race,  language,  or 
colour  are  unimportant  in  Oriental  lands,  as  compared  with 
questions  of  creed.  Throughout  Islam  the  fact  of  a  man  beinf 
a  Mahometan  outweighs  amidst  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  all 
considerations  of  blood,  kinship,  similarity  of  speech,  or  idcA 
of  colour. 

About  the  only  fact  we  know  with  any  certainty  about 
early  history  of  the  Soudan  is  that  not  long  after  the  A 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  establishment  of  tJMt 
Mameluke  dynasty  at  Cairo,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soadsn 
proper  were  converted  to  Mahometanism.  It  ia  not  to 
unreasonable  assumption  that  the  Arab  caliphs,  who  did 
much  for  the  development  of  Lower  Egypt,  extended 
sway  to  the  remote  regions  whose  inhabitants  had  been 
verted  to  Islam  by  their  armies.  But,  apart  from  this  gen 
assumption,  community  of  faith  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
bring  about  some  sort  of  political  community  between  thr 
Soudanese  and  the  Moslem  rulers  of  Egypt,  and  from  that  dav 
to  the  present,  if  we  except  the  last  few  years,  the  fortunes  of 
the  Soudan  and  of  Egypt  have  been  indissolubly  associated 
with  each  other.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  by  the 
word  Soudan  we  refer  to  the  so-called  Egyptian  Soudan,  the 
area  whose  waters  flow  through  the  Nile  Valley  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  includes  Sennaar,  Darfar,  sad 
Kordofan. 

Of  all  the  obscure  periods  of  Egyptian  history,  there  is  noo# 
about  which  so  little  is  practically  known  as  that  of  the  intervd 
which  elapsed  between  the  Turkish  conquest  of  £gypt  aj)d  the 
reign  of  Mebemet  Ali.  Nubar  Pasha,  the  most  intelligent  aod 
enlightened  of  Egyptian  statesmen,  caused  researches  to  be 
made  some  years  ago  into  the  archives  of  Cairo,  with  the  viev 
of  learning  whether  there  existed  any  material  for  compilioga 
history  of  Egypt  under  Turkish  rule.  But  these  invcstigstiooi 
proved   absolutely    barren    of  result.      The    authority    of 
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Ottoman  Goverament  was  represented   by  a  series  of  Pashas 
who   resided    for   the  most  part    at    Cairo.     But    the   country 
was  administered,  so  far  as  it  was  administered  at  all^  by  a 
number  oi  military  chiefs  who  held  a  sort  of  feudal  sway  over 
different    districts,    and    who   practically   only    recognized  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  as  being  by  virtue  of  his  lineage  the 
representative   of  the    Prophet.      The    sole    function    of    the 
Turkish  Pashas  consisted  in  levying  as  much  money  as  they 
could  from  the  chiefs,  and  then  leaving  tbem  to  recoup  them- 
selves with  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  tribes  subject  to  their 
authority.     These  chiefs  again  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars, 
feuds,  and  raids,  and  were  virtually  independent.     The  Nile 
Valley   was    the   favourite   abode    of   these   quasi-independent 
princes,    no   small    part  of    whose    profits    were   derived  from 
exactions  levied  upon  the  traders  with  the  interior,  who  either 
sailed  down  the  river  or   followed  its  banks.     When  the  chiefs 
were  at  peace,  the  Turkish  pro-consul  for  the  time  being  pro- 
bably got  very  little  money  either  for  the   Ottoman  treasury 
or  for  his  own  use.      But   when   the  chiefs  were  at  war,    the 
pro-consul    was    enabled    to   exact   tribute    for   Constantinople 
and  backsheesh  for  himself,  and  it  was  therefore  the  policy  of 
the  Turkish  authorities  to  stir  up  ill-blood  between  the  robber 
chiefs   of  the   Nile.     The   history  of   Egypt    from  the  era  of 
Turkish  supremacy  to  that  of  the  accession  of  Mehemet  Ali  is, 
.so  far  as  it  is  known  at  alt,  one  long  blood-stained  record  of 
local  wars  between  the  Mameluke  chieftains.     VV'hatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  act  by  which  Mehemet  Ali,  having  secured 
for  himself  the  favour  of  the  Porte,  became  Pasha,  and  then  at 
one  and  the  same  time  rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  Egypt  of 
her  oppressors,  by  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  benefit  he  thereby  conferred 
upon  his  adopted  country.     As  soon  as  Mehemet  Ali  had  con- 
solidated his  power,  he  sent  armies  to  the  Soudan,  in  whose 
remote   fastnesses   the    surviving  Mameluke    chiefs  had  taken 
refuge,  and  in  turn  conquered  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  administration  of  the  Soudan  after 
its  occupation.     The   probability  seems   to    be  that  the  local 
chiefs  were  left  in  a  position  of  practical  independence,  and  were 
allowed  to  go  on  much   as  they  liked,  provided  they  supplied 
the  government  of  Cairo  with  the   tribute,  the  slaves,  and  the 
recruits    which    were    constantly  demande<l.     The   reforms  by 
which  Mehemet  Ali  converted  Egypt  into  a  homogeneous  country 
did  not,  we  imagine,  extend  south  of  Assouan.     The  distance, 
and  the  difficulties  of  communication  between  Cairo  and  the 
jSoudan,  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  direct  intervention  of  Egypt 
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in  Soudanese  affairs.  Still,  from  the  year  1822  up  to  thf 
eracuation  in  1884,  there  was  always  an  Egyptian  Governor  of 
the  Sondan,  the  seat  of  government  being  at  Khartoum,  tbe 
city  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali  at  the  junction  of  the  While  aod 
the  Blue  Xiles.  If  therefore  our  view  is  correct,  the  Soudao 
cmnnot,  at  any  known  period  of  its  history  previous  to  1884, 
claim  to  have  been  an  independent  kingdom.  It  was  alwavi 
sort  of  adjunct,  if  wc  may  use  the  phrase,  to  the  territory! 
Egypt,  over  which  a  more  or  less  active  supremacy  was  ea 
according  as  Egypt  was  held  by  a  strong  ruler  or  a 
The  Soudan  being,  as  we  have  said,  an  outpost  of  Islam 
the  land  of  the  blacks,  was  connected  by  strong  religious 
with  Egypt,  the  nearest  of  Mahometan  kingdoms. 

During  the  reigns  of  Abbas  and  Said  Pashas  the 
remained,  we  take  it,  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  ieii 
under  the  vice-royalty  of  Mehemet  Ali.  It  was  only  under 
Ismail  Pasha  that  steps  were  taken  to  render  Egyptian  suzerainty 
in  the  Soudan  a  fact  as  well  as  a  name.  Both  for  good  sad 
for  bad  Ismail  Pasha  was  a  strange  compound  of  conflicting 
qualities.  He  united  a  lofty  ambition  to  sordid  greed,  remark- 
able ability  to  almost  incredible  folly,  genuine  kindliness  of 
disposition  to  unscrupulous  disregard  of  human  life  and  huuuut 
suffering.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  the  Khedive  was  smittM 
with  the  idea  of  extending  his  dominions  till  Egypt  had  bees 
converted  into  an  African  empire.  The  discovery  of  the  tomtxt 
of  the  Nile  had  turned  the  attention  of  the  world  to  Cmt 
Africa ;  and  Egypt  seemed  to  Ismail's  imaginative  mind  to  be  I 
destined  owner  of  the  new  regions  disclosed  by  the  researches  i 
Speke  and  Grant  and  Baker.  If  these  conceptions  were  to 
carried  into  effect,  the  Soudan  must  clearly  be  made  the  fint 
stepping-stone  for  the  advance  of  Egypt  towards  the  Equatorisl 
lakes ;  and  with  his  wonted  shrewdness  Ismail  realized  that,  kg 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  the  Soudan  must  be  oonoected 
directly  with  Cairo  by  railway.  The  idea  was  no  sooner  C0B» 
ceived  in  that  fertile  brain  than  it  was  put  into  practice.  Plans 
and  surveys  for  the  Soudan  railway  were  made  for  the  Egypttn 
Government  by  Sir  John  Fowler ;  and  sections  of  the  work  were 
actually  commenced  at  different  points  along  the  banks  of  i 
Nile.  The  railway,  however,  at  that  period  was  onlj 
for  working  purposes  as  far  as  Assiout.  As  usual,  Ismail 
entered  on  an  undertaking  of  which  he  had  not  coanted 
cost.  In  the  present  instance  some  excuse  must  fairly  be  msJe 
for  his  neglect  of  ordinary  prudence.  The  Soudan  railway,  if  it 
had  been  constructed  by  Ismail,  would,  unlike  inosS  oi  hs 
infatuated  and  extravagant  enterprizes,  have  proyed  an  ii 
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boon  to  Egypt.  Moreover,  at  this  period  the  opening  of  the 
Saez  Canal  had  conferred  a  fictitious  credit  upon  the  ruler  of 
Egyjtt.  The  facility  with  which  his  loans  were  raised  in 
Europe  had  imbued  Ismail  with  the  conviction  thnt  he  was 
possessed  of  the  purse  of  Forlunatus.  He  believed  firmly  in  his 
star,  and  that  star  pointed  southwards  to  the  tropical  lands  of 
Central  Africa,  which,  with  or  without  justice,  were  then 
regarded  as  mines  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker^s  services  were  secured  by  the  Khedive  as  the 
Governor  of  the  Soudan  ;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  at  the 
period,  when  the  potentates  of  Europe  were  the  guests  of  Ismail 
during  the  gorgeous  festivities  by  which  he  celebrated  the 
piercing  of  the  Isthmus,  that  before  the  termination  of  Sir 
Samuel's  governorship  the  Equatorial  lakes  would  have  become 
Egyptian  waters,  and  that  railway  trains  would  have  been 
running  between  Cairo  and  Khartoum.  These  dreams  were 
all  fated  to  vanish  like  a  mirage,  owing  to  the  prosaic  fact 
that,  before  the  railway  had  been  carried  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
beyond  its  starting  point,  the  funds  of  the  Khedivial  treasury 
bad  run  short  and  Ismail  had  entered  upon  the  hopeless  struggle 
with  overwhelming  financial  embarrassments  which  ended  in 
his  deposition. 

From  a  military  point  of  view.  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  governor- 
ship was  a  success.  He  conducted  a  number  of  campaigns  with 
Egyptian  troops,  and  met  with  but  little  opposition  in  the 
districts  which  he  traversed.  He  erected  a  series  of  forts, 
planted  the  Egyptian  colours  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  established  what  is  called  in  modem 
diplomacy  '  an  effective  occupation '  of  all  the  vast  region 
between  Khartoum  and  the  Equatori<il  lakes.  But  with  regard 
to  the  re-organization  of  the  Soudan  he  seems  to  have  effected 
little  or  nothing.  To  re-organize  a  country,  to  replace  savagery 
by  civilization,  and  to  substitute  law  and  order  for  tyranny  and 
anarchy,  is  a  task  which  requires  above  all  things  a  large  and 
liberal  expenditure  of  money.  Now  within  a  very  short  period 
of  his  arrival  at  Khartoum,  Sir  Samuel  discovered  that,  far  from 
Egypt  spending  money  on  the  Soudan,  it  was  the  Soudan  that 
was  expected  to  supply  money  to  Egypt.  We  have  no  doubt 
Baker  did  whatever  was  in  his  power  to  restrain  the  exactions 
to  which  the  Egyptian  officials  were  driven  to  resort  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  constant  demands  of  the  Khedive  for  fresh 
remittances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fill  their  own  pockets,  which 
were  depleted  by  the  non-payment  of  their  salaries.  We  have 
•till  less  doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  courageous,  kind-hearted 
English  gentleman  did  something  to  check  the  malpractices  of 
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Iftbeaid  had  »ot^p^9- 
It  of  oomedj  i- 
che  r^hft-haad  man  o(  tar 
0teatates.   Goraoi 
ij   IB   laBsiTs    proCeanow  if 
chmt  his  ooe  ambition  vas  to 
>a:  his  domiaiona.      Ismail,  os 
K    kcca  liuigfat   into   character,  dk 
•o  GoadiM^s  Tanitj  be  coald  reaOr 
tar  him  omm.  popoacaL    Both  were  mistaken  in  tbeir 
of  awe  aaa<hpw.     The  daia  of  Gordon's  appoiotaKas 
onwidrd  with  the  period  arhea  baaail,  almoat  driven  to  ^ 
wall  hj  his  haaacial  dificiildea»  hiohed  to  England  as  his  Uit 
hope.     The  parchaae  of  the  Soex  Canal  Shares  bj  the  Britiib 
Ooremmeat,   and    the    Cave    MiasioD,   had    encouraged    iihr 
Khedive  in  the  idea  that  England  might  stUI  aare  hun  frm 
his  crediton  ;  and   irith  this  object  in  riear  he   was  readj  to 
jompat  anything  which  might  inflaeace  English  pablic  opuiiao 
ift  his  faFour.     It  struck  him  that   to  pose  as  the   soppRMOr 
6{  the  slave  trade  might  prove  a  trump  card,  while  Gordoa'f 
known  bostilitj  to  slavery  rendered  it  likely   that  his  nomi- 
nation as  Goremor  of  the  Soudan  might  induce  the  Britiiti 
public  to  consider   this  appointment   a  proof  that   Ismail  «ai 
really  in    earnest  in   bis  professed  conreriion    to    anti-slarm 
principles.     Moreover,  Gordon's  policy  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  slave  trade  by  killing  or  ruining  the  slave  dealers  happenoi 
to  coincide  with   Ismail's  views  of  his  own  personal  intereit 
The  Soudanese    chiefs,  half  warriors,  half  traders,  repreaeoted 
the  only  elements   in   the  Soudan   which  offered   any  effectire 
opposition  \p  the  reduction  of  the  Soudanese  to  the  same  sub- 
jection   as  "(hat    to   which    the    Egyptian    fellaheen    had   ben 
brought  under  the   rule  of   Ismail.       If  these   chiefs  could  \tr 
wiped  out  of  existence  as  slave  dealers,  as  in   fact  they  werr, 
8  and   all,  the  Soudan  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  (mb 
cb  cow  for  the  Khedivial  treasury.     It  Is  possible,  too,  thst 
lil,  who  WAS  by  no  means  unsusceptible  to  generous  impulKs 
,  transitory  character,  may  really  have  been   impressed  lit 
don'a  trantparent  honesty,  just  as  Gordon  was  anqoestioi 
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ably  Influenced  by  the  charm  of  meaner  and  the  apparent 
frankness  of  speech  which  Ismail  knew  so  well  how  to  employ 
whenever  it  suited  his  purpose. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Gordon  entered  on  the  government  of  the 
Soudan  with  far  larger  freedom  of  action,  far  higher  authority, 
and  far  greater  personal  influence  than  had  ever  been  possessed 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  Vet,  we  believe,  ourselves,  the  main 
practical  outcome  of  General  Gordon's  pro-consulate  in  the 
Soudan  was  the  subsequent  insurrection  of  the  Dervishes, 
which  not  only  resulted  in  bis  own  death,  but  which  caused 
grievous  loss  to  Egypt  and  England^  and  inflicted  terrible 
sufferings  on  the  population  of  the  Soudan.  The  administration 
of  the  Soudan,  as  it  existed  then,  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows.  The  Khedivial  Government  compelled  the  Egyptian 
officials  to  procure  money  in  one  way  or  another;  the  only  way 
these  officials  could  obtain  money  was  by  calling  on  the  chiefs 
to  meet  their  demands ;  and  the  sole  method  by  which  the 
chiefs  could  raise  the  funds  required  was  by  the  er.ercise  of 
their  regular  trade — that  of  slave  dealers.  A  more  hateful 
system  cannot  well  be  conceived,  but  its  exiiitence  was  due,  not 
^a  much  tu  human  depravity  as  to  the  action  of  natural  causes. 
The  slave  trade  of  the  Soudan  was  due  to  the  difficulties  of 
transport.  The  Arab  traders  used  to  ht  out  hunting  expeditions 
which  raided  the  savage  Hinterland.  When  they  had  collected 
a  sufficient  amount  of  ivory  they  attacked  some  of  the  native 
villages  and  made  use  of  the  prisoners  captured  as  slaves  in 
order  to  carry  back  their  spoil  tu  some  point  of  the  Nile 
whence  it  could  be  shipped  down  to  Cairo.  A  smalt  number 
of  the  more  comely  captives  were  doubtless  retained  for 
&ale  in  the  harems  of  the  Soudan  or  Egypt,  and  these  captives 
for  obvious  reasons  were  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  care,  so 
as  not  to  spoil  their  xnarket  value.  But  the  great  mass  of  these 
wretched  creatures  were  employed  simply  and  solely  as  beasts 
of  burden.  They  were  loaded  with  as  much  ivory  as  they 
could  carry,  and  driven  dotvn  in  gangs  to  the  river  side.  In  a 
country  where  there  were  no  roads  or  railroads,  and  where 
transport  by  horses  or  donkeys  was  very  costly  and  difficult, 
slave  gangs  were,  from  the  Arab  point  of  view,  the  only 
available  form  of  porterage.  Experience  had  taught  the  slave 
dealers  that  it  was  cheaper  to  capture  new  and  able-bodied 
porters  on  their  next  raid  than  to  take  back  the  half-starved 
and  disabled  wretches  who  had  survived  the  hardships  of  one 
journey.  Such  of  the  slaves  therefore  as  reached  the  river 
alive  were  left  to  starve  unless  they  could  find  some  master 
willing  to  provide  them  with  food  as  his  chattels. 

No 
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No  words  are  too  strong  to  describe  the  horrors  of  this  emp1o|> 
BWOt  of  homan  beiikgs  as  pack-horses  under  the  lash.      Bat    ^^ 
sEare  trade  in  the  Soadaa,  in  common  with  erery  other  trade  ^^ 
the  world,  was  regnlatcd  br  the  laws  of  sopplj  and  demand.    U 
the  slare  dealers  had  had  at  their  command  any  means  of  trant- 
port  cheaper  and  more  speedy  than  that  provided  by  their  •lire 
gangs  they  would  hare  availed  themselves  of  it  readily.    Gordon, 
however,  instead  of  using  such  funds  as  were  at  his  disposal  for 
constructing  roads,  opening  up  communications,  and  encouragiof 
European  traders  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Soudan,  exerted 
all  his  extraordinary  energy  in  getting  rid,  by  one   means  or 
another,  of  any  slave  dealers  on  whom  he  could  lay  his  hands. 
He  succeeded  for  the  time  in  rendering  the  slave  trade  welUnigfa 
impossible ;   but,  as  soon  as  he  left,  a  fresh  crop  of  slave  dealers 
sprang  up,  like  mushrooms  ;  and  the  old  trade  was  once  mc 
carried  on  in  the  old  channels.     The  sole  practical  result  of 
gallant  crusade  against  the  Arab  man-hunters  was  to  excite^ 
bitter   personal    animosity  against   Egyptian    rule   amongst  tbe 
leading  families  of   the  Soudan.     The  rule   of  Cairo   becanw 
identified  in  Soudanese  opinion  with  the  murder  of  their  rela- 
tions, the  seizure  of  their  property,  and  the  ruin  of  the  trade 
which  formed  their  only  source  of  livelihood.     To  put  down  the 
slave  trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa  is  a  noble  work,  to  which 
every  right-minded  man  must  wish  God-speed.     We  hope  and 
believe    that    this    work    will    be    accomplished    under   Britiill 
influence.     But    the    suppression    of  the  slave   trade    must   br 
accompanied,  if  not  preceded,  by  the  construction  of  roads 
railways.      If  this  should  not  be  done,  any  attempt  to  uproot 
system  based  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Soudan 
result  in  failare.      What  Gordon  did  was  to  put  the  cart  bcf<(_ 
the  horse.      We  know  that  this  was  the  view  of  Alason  Sej^  wh» 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Gordon's  lieutenants  in  the  Soudan,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  his  personal  admiration  of  bis  chief,  w» 
keenly  alive  to  the  defects  of  his  administration. 

No  doubt  there  were  many  other  contributory  causes.  Owing 
partly  to  their  race,  partly  to  their  never  having  come  into 
contact  with  European  influence,  the  Soudanese  were,  and  »«, 
far  more  fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet  than  the  Mahometans 
of  Egypt.  The  laxness  with  which  the  Egyptian  civil  and 
military  officials  observed  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  oflended  tht 
religious  convictions  of  the  Soudanese.  Reports  of  the  mvf 
in  which  the  Khedive  and  his  Court  associated  with  unb»* 
lievers,  took  part  in  Giaour  festivals,  drank  wine,  and,  in  soiD« 
instances,  allowed  their  womenkind  to  appear  unveiled,  sprctd 
chroughout  the  coatvtry.    The  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave  tmde 
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was  regarded  in  the  Soudan  as  the  first  step  towards  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  itself — an^institution  which  had  been  recognized 
hy  Mahomet  himself  as  bein^  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Allah.  The  officials  sent  from  Cairo  hated  their  enforced  exile, 
and  had,  as  a  body,  no  desire  except  to  extort  as  much  money  as 
possible  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan,  so  as  to  facilitate 
their  own  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  The  destruction  of 
the  slave-dealers  had  deprived  the  population  of  their  natural 
leaders,  smd  had  facilitated  wholesale  exactions  on  the  part  of 
the  Pashas  and  Beys  who  represented  the  Khedivial  Govern- 
ment. The  Egyptian  troops,  ill-paid,  ill-treated,  debilitated  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  always  on  the  eve  of  mutiny, 
inspired  far  less  terror  than  they  had  done  in  the  days  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  The  ground  was,  in  fact,  ripe  for  insurrection. 
Xhe  short-lived  triumph  of  Arab!  had  made  manifest  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Khedivial  Government.  The  hour  had  come,  and 
the  man  was  forthcoming  in  the  person  of  Mohaoamed  Ahmed 
of  Dongola. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  Mahdis  in  Egypt,  as  in  every 
other  Mahometan  country.  Every  now  and  then  in  all  Mussul- 
man communities  there  appears  a  reformer,  sometimes  a  fanatic, 
sometimes  a  knave,  more  often  a  compound  of  the  two  charac- 
ters, who  acquires  a  reputation  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  as  a 
man  of  learning  above  his  fellows  and  of  exceptional  zeal  in 
the  service  of  Allah.  He  begins  by  denouncing  the  short- 
comings of  the  rich  and  powerful  in  respect  of  religious  obser- 
▼ances,  calls  upon  his  followers  to  revert  to  the  laws  of  the 
Prophet  in  their  strictest  interpretation,  and  dwells  upon  the 
delights  which  in  the  world  to  come  await  the  poor  and  humble, 
provided  that  in  this  mortal  life  they  have  remained  faithful 
to  the  true  creed  of  Islam,  If  the  reformer  is  content  with 
enunciating  abstract  dogmas  he  is  revered  as  a  prophet  in 
his  own  locality,  is  supported  by  his  neighbours  in  comfort,  if 
not  in  luxury,  and  dies  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  If,  however, 
he  tries  to  carry  his  dogmas  into  practice,  he  is  put  down  as  a 
naisance  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  power.  In  the  latter 
jears  of  Ismail  Pasha's  reign  a  Mahdi  made  his  appearance  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  north  of  Assouan,  and  called  upon  his 
bearers  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Emboldened  by 
impunity  he  proceeded  to  denounce  the  Government  of  Cairo  for 
not^  observing  the  laws  of  Islam,  and  exhorted  his  adherents  to 
refuse  paying  any  further  taxes  to  a  ruler  who  consorted  with 
infidels.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  on  his  next  visit  the 
«x-gatherer  went  away  empty-handed.  Thereupon  troops 
Are  sent  down  from  Cairo,  with  orders  that  the  village  should 
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be  surrounded,  that  no  living  thing,  man,  woman,  child, 
animal,  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  village,  and  that 
should  be  strewn  over  the  lands  of  the  villagers,  so  a 
render  them  barren  henceforward.  The  orders  were 
out ;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  that  particular  Mahdi. 
Ismail  been  on  the  throne  when  Mohammed  Ahmed  raised 
standard  of  revolt  on  an  island  in  the  VV'hiteN'ile,  we  suspect  i 
insurrection  would  tiave  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Bat  Ismail  hsd 
been  succeeded  hy  Tewdk  ;  and  a  half-hearted  attempt  to 
the  Dongola  Mahdi  and  convey  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Khi 
failed  of  its  purpose  ;  and  gradually  the  Mahdi  contri^ 
unite  the  fanatical  and  tbe  slave-dealing  elements  of  the  SoudsB 
in  a  common  attempt  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  Egypt,  under  bi< 
own  guidance  and  direction.  The  testimony  of  all  the  Eet 
Europeans  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  Mahdi  points  U> 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  and  of 
a  more  or  less  genuine  religious  zeal.  Nubar  Pasha,  who 
was  Prime  Minister  during  the  preriod  of  the  Mabdi's  triumph, 
used  to  say  that  the  system  by  means  of  which  he  receirol 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  on  in  Egypt  proved  him  to  be 
a  man  of  an  extraordinary  organizing  faculty.  After  Hicki'f 
defeat  the  Mahdi  had  agents  in  Cairo  who  used  to  telegraph  to 
him  constantly  all  news  about  political  or  military  movemefil% 
under  the  form  of  commercial  news  addressed  to  native  vm^ 
chants  in  Souakin  ;  and  from  tbe  latter  town  these  telegxi 
were  sent  on  by  camel  to  Khartoum.  The  success  of  the  M< 
was  due,  doubtless,  to  his  personal  ability,  to  the  fact  that  hcwtf 
a  born  leader  of  men,  to  the  fanatical  zeal  which  he  contrirri 
to  enlist  on  his  behalf,  to  the  misgovernment  and  incompetencr 
of  tbe  Egyptian  officials,  and  to  the  demoralization  of  itie 
Egyptian  army.  But  these  causes  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
secure  his  triumph  if  the  chapter  of  accidents  had  not  idi 
his  crusade  on  behalf  of  a  reformed  Islam  with  the  intc 
the  one  great  trade  of  tbe  Soudan,  that  of  the  slave  hunters  < 
slat'e  dealers.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  Dervishes  belicv< 
their  trade  was  threatened  by  the  continuance  of  Egyptian  nltt 
so  long  as  that  rule  was  intluenced  by  Western  as  oppoaed  to 
Eastern  ideas.  It  was  on  this  account  that  they  took  up  arm 
When  about  this  period  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  usual  wronj* 
headedness  in  all  questions  of  foreign  affairs,  described  tbe 
Soudanese  as  a  gallant  people  fighting  gallantly  to  be  fre«i  be 
would  have  been  far  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  described  th«« 
as  a  gallant  people  fighting  gallantly  to  uphold  the  slare  tnde> 
About  the  gallantry  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  Dtt' 
vishes  have  shown  it  to  the  bitter  end,  when  only  the  other  da/ 
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thej  burled  their  forces  time  after  time  on  armies  as  superior  to 
themselves  in  organization,  equipment,  and  weapons  of  pre- 
cision, as  they  with  their  matchlocks  were  superior  to  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  interior^  whom  thejr  hunted  down  Hike  vermin. 
But  admiration  for  tbe  coura^re  with  which  the  Dervishes 
fought  and  died  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  tbe  caute 
for  which  tliey  contended  was  an  outrage  on  humanity. 

The  annihilation  of  Hicks  Pasha's  army  dealt  for  the  time 
being  a  death-blow  to  Egyptian  authority  in  the  Soudan. 
Throughout  the  East  all  news  is  practically  derived,  in  as  far  as 
tbe  natives  are  concerned,  from  the  reports  current  in  the  bazaars. 
Tbe  effect  produced  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  an  array  of  some 
ten  thousand  strong  was  heightened  everywhere,  and  above  all  in 
Egypt,  by  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  occurrence.  Gradually 
the  truth,  or  something  like  the  truth,  leaked  out.  But  for 
months  or  years  after  Hicks  was  known  to  have  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous defeat,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  occurred, 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions,  were  only  imperfectly 
known  at  Cairo.  To  show  how  completely  the  Soudan  at  this 
period  was  cut  off  from  Egypt,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall 
an  incident  within  our  knowledge.  In  the  spring  of  1884  news 
was  received  in  Cairo  from  a  private  source,  in  which  it  was 
believed  full  confidence  could  be  placed,  to  the  effect  that 
several  thousand  Egyptian  troops  bad  made  good  their  escape 
from  the  field  of  battle  on  which  Hicks  had  fallen,  and  had 
taken  refuge  on  an  island  in  tbe  White  Nile  some  distance 
■oath  of  Khartoum,  where  tbey  were  supplied  with  food  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  bad  hitherto  repulsed  every  attempt 
of  the  Mahdi  to  dislodge  them  from  their  position.  Tbi» 
report  was  seriously  believed  in  for  some  time  by  tbe  Khedive 
and  his  Ministers,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  com- 
monicated  by  them  to  the  Consuls- General.  To  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  East  it  is  intelligible  enough  hiow  the  dii* 
aster  which  befell  Hick$*s  ill-fated  expedition,  affected  popular 
imagination  in  the  Soudan  and  in  Egypt  itself.  Even  in  Cairo, 
tbe  idea  that  the  Mahdi  was  about  to  march  northwards,  at 
the  head  of  his  victorious  Dervishes,  to  depose  the  reigning 
dynasty,  to  drive  out  the  British  army  of  occupation,  and  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Moslem  over  the  Giaour,  was 
lirmlv  entertained  by  a  large  section  of  the  population,  long 
after  it  had  become  obvious  to  any  intelligent  observer  that  the 
Dervish  insurrection  was  on  the  wane. 

The  strength  and  the  vitality  of  the  Mahdi  movement  was 
strangely  over-estimated,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  England. 
The  idea  of  evacuating  the  Soudan  had  been  first  put  forward 
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by  Lord  DufTerin  during  his  residence  in  Cairo  as  the 
sentatire  of  the  Power  by  whom  the  Arabi  insurrection  had 
suppressed,  and  whose  armies  were  still  occupying  the  coua 
It  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  e%'ent ;  and  it  mi^ht  have  pro 
the  wisest,  and  in  the  end  the  cheapest,  course  if  our  Govern 
had  co-operated  with  the  Khedivial  Government  in  rest( 
Egyptian  rule  throughout  the  Soudan.  But  the  objections  to 
such  a  policy  were  very  obvious  and  very  potent.  The  Egypi ' 
troops  had  been  shown,  by  their  conduct  under  Hicks 
Baker,  to  be  completely  disorganized  and  utterly  unable  to 
their  own  against  the  Dervishes.  It  was  more  than  doubi 
how  far,  previous  to  the  death  of  Gordon,  public  opinioa 
home  would  have  sanctioned  an  armed  invasion  of  the  Soui 
by  British  troops.  Such  an  invasion  would  have  entailed 
any  case  a  very  large  expenditure.  The  Egyptian  treasurr 
chose  days  was  well-nigh  empty.  Under  the  law  of  liquida^ 
which  in  common  with  all  the  other  international  institutiaai 
of  Egypt,  we  allowed  to  remain  in  force  after  Tel-el-Kebij, 
Egypt  had  not  the  power  to  borrow  the  required  funds,  even 
her  credit  would  have  then  sufficeil  for  the  purpose 
British  Government  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  advao< 
money  for  a  Soudan  expedition.  Given  these  conditions,  it 
difficult  to  see  what  other  course  the  British  advisers  of 
Khedive  could  have  adopted  after  the  destruction  ot  Hi 
army,  than  to  recommend  the  withdrawal  uf  the  remaini 
Egyptian  garrisons,  or,  in  other  words,  the  evacuation  of  tiie 
Soudan.  The  mistake  of  our  Government  was  that  they 
intended  the  evacuation  to  be  of  a  permanent,  not  of  i 
temporary  character.  VV^hen  this  intention  was  made  known  ti 
Cairo,  the  policy  of  evacuation  met  with  unexpected  oppositioD 
on  the  part  of  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers.  Ismail  Pasha 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  London  as  an  exile,  and  was  asked  by 
old  English  acquaintance  of  bis  what  course  he  should  ' 
adopted  if  he  had  been  still  on  the  throne.  His  answer  was 
the  following  effect : — 

'  Not   being   cognizant   of  the   exact  military  posltiotk   I  OAont 
answer  such  a  question  definitely.     But  the  general    principle  a 
which   I   Bhould   have  acted   is  this.     I  should   have  a6lect«d  liM 
aouthcrimiOBt  point  of  the  Nile  which  our  troops  could  bo  secnn 
holding  against  any  Dervish  attack,  and  should  have  made  this 
our  frontier   for  the  moment,  and   then  whenever   an    opporti 
presented   itself  I  eliould  have  pushed   my  frontier    step  by  step 
southward  till  we  had  reached  Khartoum.' 

This  policy  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  just  been  carrii 
on  with  such  brilliant  success  under  Lord  Kitchener.     It  icl 
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licy  dictated  bj  common  sense  and  by  the  most  elementary 
•cqaaintance  with  the  conditions  of  Egypt.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  policy  adopted  by  the  British  Government  of  the 
*y.  Instead  of  following  the  French  proverb  '  Reculer  pour 
mieax  sauter/  our  British  representatives  in  Cairo  were 
instructed  to  advise,  or,  to  use  the  real  word,  to  order,  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  abandon  the  Soudan,  not  only  pro- 
visionally, but  permanently.  The  motives  which  led  our 
Government  to  come  to  this  decision  arc  intelligible  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  the  inner  history  of 
England's  relations  with  Egypt.  To  such  persons  there  is 
something  extremely  humorous  in  the  accusation  habitually 
brought  against  us  by  our  Continental  critics,  that  our  policy 
has  been  directed,  ever  since  the  period  of  Arabi's  insurrection, 
with  the  one  end  and  aim  of  obtaining  possession  of  Egypt  by 
hook  or  by  crook.  No  accusation  could  be  less  deserved.  It 
was  against  the  grain  that  the  British  Government  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  intervened  in  Egypt ;  and,  having  t>een  compelled  to 
intervene,  the  honest  wish  of  the  Premier  and  of  most  of  his 
colleagues  was  to  terminate  their  intervention  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  obvious  that  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
Egypt,  to  suppress  the  Dervish  insurrection  and  thus  recover 
her  lost  provinces,  might  probably  retard  our  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  and  on  this  account  alone  the  Khedive  was  ordered  to 
withdraw  his  troops  and  to  accept  Wady  Haifa  as  the  most 
southern  point  of  his  territory  in  the  Nile  Valley.  It  is 
probable  that  if  the  British  Government  had  not  been  in  such 
hot  haste  to  remove  an  obstacle  which  might  conceivably  delay 

»tbe  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  an  arrangement  might  have  been 
made  with  the  Mahdi  by  which  the  Egyptian  garrisons  in  the 
Sondan  would  have  been  allowed  to  depart  without  molestation, 
in  return  for  the  formal  evacuation  of  the  Soudan.  If  to^ 
however  disastrous  this  policy  might  have  proved  ultimately 
for  Egypt,  it  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of 
Egyptian  troops,  would  have  rendered  unnecessary  the  fatuous 
despatch  of  Gordon  to  Khartoum,  would  have  saved  England 
the  'indelible  disgrace  '  of  his  desertion,  and  would  have  spared 
us  Lord  WolseleyV  abortive  expedition  to  Khartoum  and  our 
subsequent  ignominious  retreat.  As  it  was,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons.  The  results  that 
ensued  from  this  sudden  resolution  to  settle  the  Soudan  ditEculty 
by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  need  no  recital. 

One  would  have  thought,  however,  that  the  consternation  with 
which  the  orders  for  immediate  and  permanent  evacuation  were 
received  in  Egypt  might  have  given  pause  in  their  execution. 
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Tewflk  Paifaa  remonstrated  most  stronglj  against  the  sorreDder 
of  the  Soudan,  as  being  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.     Hit 
Highness,   however,  was   not    in  a  position  to  do  more  than 
protest.     He  had  onlj  recently  been  replaced  on   the  throne  bj 
British  troops.     The   little  authority  he  retained    as  Khedire 
had  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity  by  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Government  to  allow  Arabi  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
to  be  punished  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  the  only  reso^ 
of  any   serious  resistance   on   his  part  to  the   instructional 
the  British  Government  would  have  been  his  own  depositiM^ 
The  then  Prime  Minister,  Cherif  Pasha,  resigned  the  premier- 
ship sooner  than  sign  the  order  for  the  evacuation,  which,  as  he 
declared  at  the  time,  was  in   his  opinion  the  death-warrant  of 
Egjpt-     For  the  first  time  in  the  political  history  of  Cairo, 
Egyptian  statesman  could  be  found  to  take  the  vacant  post 
last  our  Consul'General,  then   Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  announced 
with  his  usual  courage  that  if  a  Ministry  could  not  be  f( 
to    carry   out    the    instructions    of    the    Power    whose    ti 
occupied  Egypt,  he  should  go  down   himself  next  day  to 
Public  Offices  and  carry  on  the  administration  till  a  Governmi 
could  be  formed  prepared  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Soudan 
as  an  accomplished  fact.     It  was  only  when  Nubar  Pasha  learnt 
the  extreme  peril  of  the  crisis  that  he  consented  to  discharge 
the    unwelcome   duty    of    carrying    out    as   Premier    a    policj 
of   which    he   personally  disapproved,   but    which,    under  the 
peculiar  position  of  affairs,  he  had  no  choice  save  to  accept 
Public  opinion,  in  our  Western   sense  of  the  word,  can  hardlj 
be  said  to  exist  in  Egypt,  or  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  unable  to 
find    expression.     But    the    dismay   created    by    the   enforced 
abandonment  of  the  Soudan  found  utterance  not  only  amidft 
politicians,    but    amidst    the    official,    the    land-owning, 
professional,    and    the   mercantile   classes   of   the    commum 
Nobody  in  Egypt  ever  did,  or  could,  believe  in  the  possibilit/ 
of  the  Dervishes  forming  an  independent  State  in  the  Soui 
The  well-nigh  universal  belief  was  that  either  the  Dervii 
would  attack   and  overrun   the  whole  of  Egypt,  or   that  th 
would  fall  to  pieces  from  internal  disorganization  and  dissension, 
and  that  then  the  Soudan  would  pass  into  the  hands  o£  soar 
civilized  Power,  who,  by  her  command  of  the  two  chief  brancho 
of  the  Nile,  would  hold  Egypt  at  her  mercy.     The  former  belief 
was  that  of  the  Egyptian  populace,  the  latter  that  of  the  educated 
classes.     But  all  native  Egyptians,  in  as  far  as  they  bad  sny 
opinion  at  all,  held,  though  on  different  grounds,  that  the  retrn- 
tion  of  the  Soudan  was  indispensable  to  the  welfare  if  not  to  the 
existence  of  Egypt. 
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It  is  possible  that  if  our  Government  had  been  able  to  carry 
out  its  policy  of  absolute  non-intervention  in  the  Soutlan  some 
sort  of  temporary  moiiwf  vivendi  might  have  been  establisUeil 
between  Egypt  and  the  Soutlan,  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  Mir.istry, 
in  common  with  all  weak  Ministries,  had  not  the  courage  of  its 
own  opinions.  The  disgrace  to  England  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  being  left  to  be  massacred  in  the  Soudan  while 
English  troops  occupied  Egypt,  took  hold  of  public  imagination 
iU  home.  Something,  the  Ministry  felt,  had  got  to  be  done ; 
and,  according  to  a  well-known  remark  attributed  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  when  people  say  that  they  have  got  to  do  something, 
this  means  that  they  intend  to  do  something  foolish.  In  lieu  of 
an  army  they  sent  Gordon  to  Khartoum,  on  a  mission  which  only 
failed  to  be  ridiculous  from  the  sublimity  of  its  termination. 
They  delayed  any  attempt  to  rescue  their  envoy  till  the  time 
had  passed  when  such  an  attempt  could  be  made  with  an}' 
chance  of  success.  At  last,  in  obedience  to  popular  outcry, 
they  sent  an  army  which  only  arrived  in  sight  of  Khartoum 
to  learn  that  Gordon  had  been  murdered,  and  which  was 
then  ordered  to  scuttle  back  without  taking  any  precautions  to 
protect  the  tribes,  which  had  assisted  our  advance,  against  the 
vengeance  of  the  victorious  Dervishes.  The  chapter  of  English 
history  concerned  with  Gordon's  mission,  failure,,  and  death,  is 
not  one  on  which  Englishmen  can  dwell  with  satisfaction. 
Good,  however,  sometimes  comes  out  of  evil,  and  the  irresolution 
of  our  then  Government,  and  their  inability  to  leave  the  Soudan 
sternly  alone  after  they  had  insisted  on  its  evacuation,  brought 
about  the  chain  of  events  which  has  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Dervishes  by  British  troops,  and  to  the  indefinite  prolongation 
of  our  virtual  protectorate  over  Egypt. 

In  ascribing  the  victory  to  British,  not,  in  the  orthodox 
phrase,  to  Anglo-Egyptian  troops,  we  have  done  so  on  purpose, 
not  by  an  oversight.  As  the  view  thus  indicated  has  con- 
siderable bearing  on  the  policy  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  adopt 
in  the  future  with  regard  to  the  Soudan,  it  may  be  well  to  sav 
something  as  to  the  Egyptian  army.  We  have  no  doubt  our- 
selves that  the  theory  of  the  possibility  of  re-organizing  the 
administration  of  Egypt  under  British  supervision,  the  theory 
originally  propounded  in  Lord  Dufferin's  report,  was  accepted  in 
good  faith  by  the  Gladstone  Ministry  We  might  possibly  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  their  intelligence  if  we  could  suppose  that  they 
knew  the  theory  to  be  a  delusion  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that,  on 
the  principle  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  honestly  believed  that  a  brief  period 
of  British  control  would  enable  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
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maintain  order  at  home,  and  to  preserve  its  independt 
against  attacks  from  abroad,  without  the  assistance  of  a  6riti| 
army  of  occupation.  The  first  step  towards  the  realization^ 
this  theory  was  the  re-organization  of  the  native  army, 
re-organization  has  been  absolutely  and  entirely  the  worii 
the  British  officers  who  have  been  allowe<l  to  take  senrioe : 
the  Egyptian  army.  They  have  had,  what  the  British  offic 
in  other  departments  of  the  Egyptian  administration  haT« 
had,  a  free  hand.  They  have  accomplished  a  marvellous  tren 
formation.  To  everyone  acquainted  with  the  troops  of 
Hicks  and  Baker  era,  who  fled  like  dogs  before  the  Dervldi 
it  must  seem  almost  incredible  that  time  after  time  Fellabe 
regiments,  when  led  by  British  officers  and  supported  iff 
British  soldiers,  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  tk 
armies  of  the  Mahdi.  The  Fellaheen,  whatever  their  ofbK 
military  qualities  may  be,  are  quick  in  learning  drill  aod  ■ 
assuming  a  soldier-like  appearance.  It  should,  however, 
remembered  that  the  chief  evidence  as  to  their  military  capac 
is  derived  from  their  British  ofhcers,  who  from  the  most  natt 
and  creditable  motives,  are  inclined  to  somewhat  over-estii 
their  prowess.  We  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  trainit 
such  commanders  as  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  Francis  Greoti 
and  Lord  Kitchener,  the  Fellaheen  soldiery  have  been  caPi 
verted  into  useful  adjuncts  of  a  British  force.  But  we  questi 
whether  there  is  as  yet  adequate  evidence  of  their  being 
much  use  unless  they  are  not  only  commanded  by  our  offi( 
but  backed  by  our  troops.  The  Egyptian  army  conaistsi 
Nubian  or  black  regiments,  and  of  JFellaheen  or  white 
ments.  The  blacks  are  a  fighting  race,  though  they  are  not 
amenable  to  discipline  and  are  inclined  to  mutiny  if  they 
offence.  The  white  Fellaheen  are  amenable  to  (iisciplioei 
are  too  timid,  as  a  rule,  to  mutiny ;  but  unless  they  hare 
pletely  changed  their  nature,  they  are  not  troops  that  can 
relied  upon  to  fight  unless  they  are  in  a  position  where  itj 
more  dangerous  to  run  away  than  to  advance,  or  unlett, 
to  the  possession  of  superior  weapons  and  discipline,  tbe 
are  overwhelmingly  in  their  favour  as  against  their 
To  anyone  who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
reports,  it  is  manifest  that  during  the  late  campaign 
Fellaheen  troops  were  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  thei* 
ground,  and  that  the  only  instances  in  which  the  adi 
the  invading  army  was  ever  seriously  retarded  was 
Egyptian  regiments  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  tbe  ousUofiit' 
the  Dervishes,  We  say  this  with  no  desire  to  dispin^  ' 
improvement  of  the  Egyptian  army,  but  when  we  are  toU 
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a  few  years  of  good  treatment,  reg^ular  pay,  and  official  training 
have  converted  a  race  with  no  military  instincts  or  soldier-like 
traditions  into  trustworthy  troops,  we  do  say  that  we  require 
more  evidence  of  the  transformation  than  we  as  yet  possess.  It 
may  be  that  so  long  as  the  Fellaheen  troops  are  led  by  their 
English  officers  they  might  be  able  to  conduct  themselves  with 
credit  in  action,  even  if  they  had  no  British  troops  by  their 
side.  But  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  the  British  troops  are 
no  longer  stationed  in  IHgypt,  the  days  during  which  British 
officers  will  be  retainetl  in  the  Egyptian  service  are  numbered. 
Without  European  officers  the  Fellaheen  troops  are,  we  are 
convinced,  utterly  unreliable ;  and  therefore  any  system  of 
Egyptian  military  administration  which  rests  for  support  on 
Egyptian  troops  led  by  Egyptian  officers  is  in  our  judgment 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

It  is  only  just  to  admit  that  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in 
the  Soudan,  which  after  Hicks's  defeat  commendetl  itself  to  the 
Gladstone  Ministry,  never  had  a  fair  trial.  There  is  no  necessity 
here  to  revert  to  the  painful  controversy  as  to  whether  Gordon's 
life  m.ight  possibly  have  been  saved  if  more  resolute  and  prompter 
action  bad  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  by  whom  he  was 
despatched  on  his  ill-fated  mission.  For  our  present  purpose,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  Gordon's  death  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  British  Government  to  establish  a  modus  vivejtdi  between 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  The  Dervishes  were  aware  that  if  they 
wished  to  retain  their  independence  they  could  not  afford  to 
remain  inactive,  and  thus  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  dictated 
an  advance  on  Egypt.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
firitish  troops  at  Cairo  their  advance  would  probably  have 
proved  temporarily  successful.  But,  on  every  occasion  when  they 
trieil  to  cr(»ss  the  frontier,  they  found  themselves  confronted 
either  by  British  regiments  or  by  Egyptian  regiments  com- 
manded by  British  officers  and  ted  into  action  under  conditions 
which  caused  their  superiority  in  weapons  of  precision  to  more 
than  counterbalance  their  inferiority  in  respect  of  courage. 
Thus,  from  the  fall  €>f  Khartoum  in  1884  to  its  recapture  in 
1898,  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  Soudan  may  best  be 
described  as  a  state  of  intermittent  warfare.  At  no  time 
throughout  these  years  of  waiting  did  direct  official  communi- 
cations pass  between  the  Governments  of  Cairo  and  Khartoum. 
Certainly  no  step  was  ever  taken  which  could  fairly  be  repre- 
sented as  constituting  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  of  the  claim  of  the  Soudan  to  the  status 
of  an  independent  State.  In  theory,  the  Soudanese  provinces 
were  regarded  by  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  as  forming 
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part  of  the  territories  of  Egypt,  occupied  for  the  time  being  bj 
rebels.     In  conformity  with  this  theory  a  sort  of  commerc'ul 
cordon  was  drawn  round  the  Egyptian  frontiers,  prohibition 
entry    of    Soudanese    produce    into    Egypt,   or    the    import 
Egyptian  goods  into  the  Soudan.      It  is  obvious  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  trade  relations   between  the  two  States  afforded  ibe 
only  hopeful  prospect  of  the  policy  of  evacuation    e^'eniustii 
in  a  permanent  acceptance  of  accomplished  facts  on  the  part 
Egypt.     It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the  Brititb 
Government,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  evacuation  polic 
would   have  placed  a  veto   on   the   attempted   isolation  of 
Soudan.     As  it  happened,   however,  the  cordon    system  con* 
mended  itself  to  approval  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  ports  on  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  caravan  routes  were  thrown  open 
to  the  trade  of  the  Soudan,  the  Dervishes  would  obtain  arms  \ 
the  sale  of  their  produce,  and  would  use  these  arms  in  order 
make  fresh  attacks  on  Egyptian  territory.     Whether  the  systel 
was  wise  or   unwise  is  a   question  very  difficult  to  decide  on 
abstract   grounds.     There  can,  however,   be  no  doubt  that  tbe 
exclusion  of  Soudanese  produce  from  Egyptian  markets  inflicted 
a  heavy  loss  on  the  trade  of  the    Soudan,  and   increased   the 
distress  and  discontent  created  by  the  rule  of  the  Mabdi  and 
successor— a  rule,  we  may  add,  infinitely  more  oppressive 
cruel  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  officials,  even  in  the  worst  di 
of  Ismail  Pasha.     The  cordon  policy  therefore  proved  effectil 
as  a  means  for  undermining  the  autliority  nf  the  Dervishes. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  the   British   Government  c«]^J 
fairly  claim  much  credit  for  having  acquiesced  in  the  measai^| 
to  which  we  have  referred.     Our  conviction  is  that  the  moi^* 
the  history  of  our  occupation   of  Egypt   becomes  known,  ihc 
more  manifest  it  will  appear  that  up  to  a  very  recent  date  oor 
Government  never  made  up  their  minds,  or  even  tried  to  make 
up  their  minds,  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  England 
regard  to  Egypt  in  general  and  to  the  Soudan   ia  particuli 
During  the  Gladstone  regime  from  1881  to  1886,  the  one  des 
of  the   Premier  and  of  the   majority  of  his  colleagues  was 
'scuttle  out'  of  Egypt  as    soon    as   they  saw   a  possibility 
doing  so  without  such  discredit  as  might  impair  the  elector 
prospects  of  the    Liberal    party.      From    1886    to    189:2 
Salisbury's  Ministry  were  occupied  with  the  Home  Rule  cofl 
troversy.    Moreover,    though  they  did  not  share  the  desire 
gel  quit  of  Egypt  at  any  cost,   they    were  hampered   by  ti 
engagements  of   their  predecessors,  and    in    so  far   as   forei| 
affairs  were  concerned,  their  attention  was  directed  to  subj< 
of  more   pressing   importance  than    the   condition   of  E| 
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LfOrd  lloseberjf^s  stop-gap  Ministrj  froni  1892  to  1895  was  too 
weak  and  too  distracted  hy  internal  dissensions  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  Egjpiian  question,  though  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Premier's  views  on  this  subject  were  of  an  entirely 
diiferent  character  from  those  which  had  found  favour  with,  the 
leader  to  whose  reversion  he  had  succeeded.  It  was  onlj  after 
the  great  Conservative  reaction  of  1895  had  replaced  Lord 
Salisbury  in  power^  not  only  as  Premier,  but  as  the  head  of  an 
overwhelming  majority,  tliat  a  British  Government  had  the 
courage  to  look  facts  in  the  face  about  Kgypt  and  to  realize 
that  our  occupation  had  developed  into  a  virtual  protectorate, 
which  we  could  not  relinquish  without  grave  loss  to  our 
Imperial  interests  and  still  graver  loss  to  the  interests  of  Egypt. 

Not  for  the  first,  or  probably  the  last,  time  in  her  history 
England  has  profited  by  the  incapacity  and  the  blunders  of  her 
Ministers.  If  from  1881  to  18'J5  the  British  Government  had 
had  any  definite  policy  in  respect  of  Egypt  our  representatives 
at  Cairo  would  not  have  had  the  free  hand  which  they  practically- 
enjoyed.  During  the  major  and  certainly  the  most  important 
period  of  these  fourteen  years,  British  policy  in  Cairo  has 
virtually  been  directed  by  Lord  Cromer.  He  hiid  the  rare 
advantage  of  knowing  the  country,  and  still  more  of  knowing 
what  he  wanted  and  the  means  by  which  bis  object  could  best 
be  realized.  This  object,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  has  been  to 
maintain  t!ie  status  quo^  under  the  conviction  that  the  main- 
tenance of  this  status  must  of  necessity  consolidate  the  position 
of  England  in  Egypt  as  the  protecting  Power.  Under  Lord 
Cromer's  able  guidance  British  officials  in  Egypt  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  a  task  which  they  could  never  have  accomplished 
successfully  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  work  upon  lines 
dictated  from  Downing  Street.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Lord 
Kitchener  to  assert  that  the  campaign  which  he  has  conducted 
with  such  brilliancy,  and  which  has  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Soudan  to  the  territories  of  Egypt,  would  have  been  an 
utter  impossibility  if  Lord  Cromer  had  not  laboured  patiently 
and  silently  for  some  dozen  years  to  render  our  British  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt  supreme  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  That  this 
is  so  the  Sirdar  would,  we  are  sure,  be  tiie  first  to  acknowledge. 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  our  Government  was  never 
able  to  make  up  its  mind  what  policy  we  ought  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
as  modified  by  the  enforced  evacuation,  of  the  Soudanese 
provinces,  may  not  improbably  involve  us  in  difficulties  at 
no  distant  date.      The  truth   is    that,  during  the   early  years 
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succeeding  the  evacuation  our  Government,  which  enoi 
overrated  the  strength  of  the  Mahdi  insurrection  and 
rated  the  recuperative  powers  of  Egypt,  considered  that  the 
contingency  of  Kgjpt  ever  recovering  her  lost  territory 
one  which  need  not  be  taken  into  serious  account.  It 
only  on  this  hypothesis  that  we  can  account  for  the  a 
of  the  Ministry-  Beila,  Harrar,  and  Lado  had  all  foi 
recognized  portions  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  The  first 
these  districts  we  took  possession  of  ourselves  ;  the  second  wt 
handed  over  to  Italy ;  the  third  we  made  a  present  of  to  titr 
"Congo  Free  State.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  t 
cessions  of  territory  were  made  without  the  consent  of, 
even  without  previous  consultation  with,  the  Khedive  or 
Ministers,  and  we  know  that  this  high-handed  action 
considerable  umbrage  at  the  time  to  Tewfik  Pasha,  on 
ground  that  it  was  not  only  an  offence  to  his  dignity,  bat 
infraction  of  his  claim  to  be  the  de  jure^  though  not  the  de  fofic, 
sovereign  of  the  Soudan,  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
sented  to  the  Italians  taking  possession  of  Kassala,  we  stii 
ilated  that  in  the  event  of  their  relinquishing  the  strongb 
they  must  return  it  tr>  Egypt.  Against  this  indirect  recognilioo 
of  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt  over  the  Soudan  there  may  be  srt 
the  startling  fact  that  the  advance  from  Wady  Haifa  to 
toum  was  ordered  from  London  without  the  Khedive  or 
Ministers  receiving  notice  of  the  orders  issued  till  they 
been  actually  put  into  execution.  No  explanation  has 
yet  been  given  of  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
British  Government,  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  ad 
southwards  should  be  commenced  without  a  day's  delay ;  mb& 
it  is  probable  there  arc  diploinatic  considerations  of  an  in 
national  character  which  render  it  undesirable  these 
should  be  disclosed.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible 
furnish  stronger  evidence  of  our  protectorate  than  the  fact 
the  Egyptian  army  was  ordered  from  London  to  undertake 
reconquest  of  the  Soudan  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
tected  Power.  Yet  until  the  present  day  our  Government  hu 
never,  in  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  made  any  public  decl 
tion  as  to  whether  the  Soudan  is  henceforth  to  be  consid 
Egyptian,  or  English,  or  Anglo-F)gyptian  territory.  No  doi 
we  are  in  possession,  and  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
But  while  our  title-deeds  are  open  to  such  grave  and  obviimi 
criticism  Great  Britain  would  be  well  advised  to  take  her  st 
upon  these  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  and  to  avoid  any  conirore 
in  which  her  claim  to  Faslioda  might  be  disputed  in  virtue 
considerations  based  upon  the  remaining  one-tenth. 
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We  are  anxious  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  our 
meaning.  By  right  of  occupation,  of  geographical  position,  of 
economic  considerations,  and  of  bistoricaf  traditions,  I^gjpt  is 
the  one  lawful  owner  of  the  Soudan,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Nile  Valley.  England  therefore,  as  the  Power  which  holds 
Egypt  under  her  protection,  is  bound  to  maintain  the  Egyptian 
claim  to  the  Soudan  against  the  pretensions  put  forward  by 
France  or  any  other  European  nation.  The  occupation  ol 
Fashoda  by  Major  Marchand  under  the  French  flag,  gallant 
exploit  though  it  is,  is  a  distinct  virdation  of  Egyptian  territory. 
So  long  as  we  insist  upon  this  plain  contention,  and  demand 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Marchand  expedition,  we 
stand  on  firm  ground.  If  we  once  allow  France  to  discuss  the 
Egyptian  tenure  of  the  Soudan  as  an  open  question,  we  ma}' 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  present  contention  with  our 
previous  vacillation. 

The  subject  of  the  Soudan  is  far  too  large  a  one  to  be  dis- 
cussed within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  future  of  the  Dark  Continent  depends  upon  the 
<|aestions  whether  the  Soudan  is  capable  of  being  developed 
into  a  prosperous  and  civiliz^cd  community,  and  thus  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  Northern  and  Southern  Africa  ;  and 
whether,  if  this  development  is  within  the  realm  of  possibilities, 
there  is  any  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being  carried  into 
execution.  To  the  second  of  these  queries,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  if  the  Soudan  is  to  be  developed,  this  result  can 
only  be  obtained  on  the  assumption  that  the  administration  of 
her  recovered  provinces  by  Egypt  is  conducted  under  British 
control  and  supervision.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  regret 
the  declaration  made  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  the  course 
of  last  session,  that  our  Government  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding beyond  Khartoum  or  of  retaining  British  troops  in  the 
Soudan  after  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedition  had  been 
achieved.  We  should  have  thoun^^bt  our  previous  experience 
bad  been  sufficient  to  impress  upon  British  statesmanship  the 
inexpediency  of  committing  this  country  beforehand  as  to  the 
course  she  intends  to  pursue  under  conditions  which  must  of 
necessity  be  unknown  at  tlie  time  the  commitment  is  made. 
The  saying,  '  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes,'  is  pre-eminently 
true  in  all  matters  concerning  Egypt.  Already  we  have  been 
compelled  to  send  a  British  force  to  Fashoda,  hundreds  of  miles 
lu  the  south  of  Khartoum,  and  no  human  being  can  predict  with 
any  certainty  what  complicatinns  may  not  be  introduced  into 
the  Soudan  question  by  the  action  of  France.  Our  strong  con- 
ridction  is,  however,  that  no  Continental  power,  and  France  last 
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of  all,  will  seriously  contest  our  hold  of  the  Soudan,  so  longi 
wc  make  It  clear  that  the  positioa  which  England  has  obtain 
in  Egypt  at  her  own  cost  and  risk,  England  intends  to  keep, 
do  not  deem,  therefore,  there  is  any  possibility  of  British  Iro 
being  required  to  repel  any  external  attack  on  the  Soudan  : 
we  cannot  feel  equal  confidence  with  regard  to   internal  dijl 
bances.     The  Khalifa   seems  to   have  got   clear   away,  ftod,] 
he  has  succeeded  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  assumed    that  be 
still   a  considerable  armed   force  at   his  command.     But  ei 
if  the  Khalifa  should  be  killed  or  captured,  there  must  be 
many  years  ta  come  embers  of  disaffection  amidst  the  survivii 
Dervishes,  which  would  only  require  a  very  slight  effort  to 
into  open  flame.     According  to  our  Western  ideas,  the  teni 
slaughter  sustained  by  the  Dervishes  in  the  late  campaign  wc 
suffice    to    deter   them    from    any    further    overt    insurrect^ 
But  the  East  is  not  the  West ;  and  the  ideas  which  iaflor 
human  action  in  the  two   regions  arc   by  no  means  ident 
We    may   take    it    for    matter    of  certainty   that    from  time 
time  Mahdis   will  arise    in    the    Soudan   who    will    call    ui 
their    followers    to    take    up   arms    against    the    infidel ; 
strange  as  it   may  seem,  their  appeals  are    not    likely  to 
upon  deaf  ears.     To  Orientals  uninfluenced  by  European 
roundings  Islam  is  a  living  faith:    and   all  true   Mahomet 
believe  firmly  in   the   promise  of  the  Prophet  that   immedii 
entrance  into  the  joys  of  Paradise  is  secured  to  all  the  faill 
who  die  fighting  for  Allah  against  the  worshippers  of  false 
Thus,  however  hopeless  the  prospects  of  a  fresh   rising  in 
Soudan  might  appear  from  a  military  point  of  view,  such  arisiag 
must  for  some  time  to  come  remain  a  possibility,  if  not  a  pre 
bility.     Whetber  an  Egyptian  garrison,  even  if  ommanded 
British  officers,  but  unsupported   by  British  troops,    could 
relied  upon    to  withstand   a  Dervish    onslaught,  is  a  quest 
upon  which    the  opinions   entertained    by   the  British  oflfi< 
of   the    Anglo- Egyptian  army   are    by    no    means    unanimc 
As    soon,    however,   as    the     Nile    railway    is    completed 
Khartoum,  troops    could    be    conveyed  so  rapidly   from  Ca 
that   it  would    probably   be  unnecessary   to    retain    more  tt 
a  very  small  British  force  in  a  climate  so  trying  to  Euroi 
engaged    in    active  work  as  that  of  the    Soudan.       But   ci 
from  a  military  point  of  view  it  seems  to  us  essential  that 
years  to  come   there  should   be  some  purely  British  garrii 
however  small,  in   the  Soudan    in  «jrder  to  impress  upou 
Dervishes  that  the  Egyptian  garrisons  have  behind  them 
force  and  might  of  the  British  army.     Moreover,  if  the  Soud 
is  to   be  reconstructed    on    a   sound    basis,  the  reoonstnu 
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mutt  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  some  Englishman, 
who,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  will  discharge  the  functions  of  a 
British  Resident ;  and,  in  order  to  uphold  his  authority,  this 
Resident  must  have  a  certain  number  of  British  troops  under 
bis  orders.  If  the  aJnnnistration  of  the  Soudan  should  he  left 
in  the  hands  of  Egyptian  officials,  the  abuses  which  rendered 
Egyptian  rule  so  unpopular  in  former  days  will  infallibly  revive 
with  renewed  vigour.  Just  as  Egyptian  soldiers  can  be  con- 
verted into  fairly  effective  troops  under  British  officers,  so 
Egyptian  officials  can  be  rendered  fairly  honest  and  capable 
under  British  superiors.  But  in  both  instances  British  control 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  slave  trade  forms  the 
basis  of  the  social  organization  of  the  Soudan.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  under  British  control  the  trade  must 
be  rendered  impossible.  No  doubt,  if  the  administration  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  Egyptian  officials,  this  difficulty  would  not 
have  to  be  confronted.  Edicts  forbidding  slave  raids  would  be 
issued  in  order  to  satisfy  public  opinion  in  England  ;  and  every 
now  and  then  some  notorious  offender  might  be  brought  to 
punishment.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  slave  trade  would  go  on  undis- 
turbed, with  the  connivance,  if  not  with  the  complicity,  of  the 
local  officials.  But,  if  the  Soudan  is  to  be  governed  under 
British  control,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  England  to  undertake 
the  suppression  of  this  inhuman  traffic  throughout  the  Soudan. 
Now,  as  we  have  remarked  previously,  the  slave  trade  of  the 
Der>'ishes  can  only  be  permanently  suppressed  by  providing  the 
Soudan  with  means  of  communication,  such  as  roads,  navigable 
streams,  and  railways,  which  will  render  transport  by  land,  boat, 
or  rail,  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  than  by  slave  porterage. 
The  construction  of  these  new  modes  of  communication  in  a 
remote  country,  and  under  a  tropical  climate,  must  necessarily 
involve  a  very  large  outlay  of  money  and  life.  Before,  there- 
fore, we  can  determine  definitely  whether  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  well  advised  in  undertaking,  not  only  the 
reconquest,  but  the  reconstruction  of  the  Soudan,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  Soudan  is  capable  of  being  developed 
into  a  prosperous  community,  whose  development  is  likely  to 
prove  a  remunerative  speculation. 

To  the  above  question  it  is  hardly  possible  as  yet  to  gi\'e 
any  positive  reply.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Soudan  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  blotted  out.  VVe  have  learnt  already  enough 
to  know  that  the  rule  (»f  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor  resulted 
in  the  itnpoverishment  and  even  the  devastation  of  the  country. 
'He  disaffected  tribes  were  coerced  into  obedience  by  a  reign 
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of  terror,  especially  in  the  districts  north  of  Khartoum,  whi« 
used  to  be  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  country.     Bot 
industrial    organization    of   the    Soudan    was    of   so  simple 
character  that  it  can  easily  be  replaced,  and  as  the  fertiltzii 
inHuencc  of  the  Nile  remains  the  same,  we  expect  the  mii 
wrought  by  the  cruelty,  greed,  and  ignorance  of  the  Dervisfc 
will  soon  be  repaired.     The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  Treasu 
during   the    period    previous    to    the    British    occupation, 
especially  during  the  reign  »>f  Ismail  Pasha,  were  so  made 
and   so   purposely   confused   that    it  is   impossible  to   discoi 
what  the  real  yield  of  the  Soudan  may  have  been.      All  we 
say  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading  Egyptian  Ministi 
who  had  some    means  of  ascertaining  the    truth,    the  recd( 
from  the  Soudan  up  to  the  date  of  the  insurrection  were  ali 
in  excess  of  the  expenditure.     Sir  Samuel   Baker,  who  was 
good  judge  of  such  matters,  concluded  that  the  Soudan,  as 
agricultural  country,  would,  under  decent  government,  prove  mt 
productive  and  more  fertile  than  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 
support  of  his  own  belief  in   this  assertion  we  may   ment 
that    Sir    Samuel,  within  a   few   years   of   his    death,   was 
negociation  with  certain  financiers  in  Berlin,   with    the  vi 
of  obtaining  a  concession    from   the  German  Government, 
virtue  of  which  the  Soudan  was  to  be  reconquered,  with  the  assil 
ance  of  German  troops   or  of  native  troops  drilled   and 
manded  by  German  officers,  and  then  developed  by  a  Comi 
holding  its  charter  from  Germany,     The  scheme  was  favourat 
received  at  Berlin,  but  was  not  carried  further,  on   represent 
tions  being  made  to  its  author  that  the  prosecution  of  bis  proj* 
might  hamper  the  action  of  our  own  Government  in  Egypt, 

As  another  proof  of  the  supposed  fertility  and  prodoctii 
ness  of  the  Soudan  we  may  further  cite  the  fact  that  as  soon  4(. 
the  advance  on  Khartoum  was  announced,  a  group  of  Egyptii 
financiers,   whose  houses  had  formerly  been  interested  in 
Soudan  trade,  oftered   a  very  large   sum  of  money  down — wt 
believe  a  million  sterling — and  engaged  to  undertake  the 
of  the  administration  of  the  Soudan  for  a  considerable  pent 
at  their  own  risk,  provided  ',that  they  were  granted  a  concessit 
to  govern  the  Soudan  after  its  reconquest,  on  terms  which  wtm 
have  left  Egypt  a  substantial  share  in  any  profit  derived  fn 
the  operations  of  the  Company  which  the  concessionaires  pr 
posed  to  found.     The  offer  was  declined,  partly  from  politi< 
considerations,  and  partly  from  a  general  conviction,  on  the 
of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  that  the  development  of  the  Souili 
was  too  profitable  an  enterprise  to  let  pass  out  of  their  own  hanil 
It  is  commonly  believed,  by  all  residents  in  Egypt  who  bai 
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had  any  acquaintance  with  the  Soudan,  that  the  area  included 
between  the  Blue  and  the  White  Niles  consists  of  verv  lertile 
soil,  which  might  easily  be  irrigated  and  rendered  productive ; 
that  the  climate  is  one  in  which  white  nif^n  can  live,  and  carry 
on  business  as  overseers,  though  manual  labour  can  only  be 
performed  by  the  natives  ;  that  the  population  are  industrious 
under  proper  guidance  ;  and  that  the  general  conditions  of  the 
country  offer  no  formidable  difliculty  in  the  way  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  believed,  too,  that  there  is  great  mineral  wealth  in 
the  Soudan,  and  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  old 
days  gold-dust  was  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  the  trade  between 
the  Soudan  and  Egypt.  It  seems  from  the  statement  of  such 
men  as  Baker,  Gordon,  Emin,  Slatin,  and  Gessi,  all  men  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  country  south  of  Khartoum,  that 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  maize  can  be  grown  there  successfully 
and  produced  in  large  quantities  under  any  decent  administra- 
tion, while  large  supplies  of  gum  arable,  ivory,  palm-oil,  and 
Indian  rubber  will  also  prove  forthcoming. 

We  admit,  however,  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  extraordinary 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  Soudan  rests  mainly  upon 
hearsay  reports  and  passing  observations.  Nor  can  we  say  that 
the  ]K)tential  wealth  of  the  Soudan  is  a  fact  as  yet  sufficiently 
established  to  justify  by  itself  the  British  Government  in 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  re-organizing  the  territories  just 
liberated  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Khalifa,  supposing  this 
country  had  no  other  reason  for  the  undertaking  than  the 
prospect  of  commercial  profit  by  opening  up  new  markets  for 
British  industry.  Our  intervention,  if  justifiable  at  all,  must 
be  justifie<l  on  other  and  higher  grounds.  By  the  virtual 
protectorate  we  have  assumed  over  Egypt  we  are  bound  to 
protect  Egyptian  interests  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile:  and  these 
interests  can  never  be  adequately  secured,  as  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  show,  unless  the  Soudan  is  not  only  restored  to  Egypt, 
but  provided  with  a  Government  under  which  the  country  can 
be  rendered  peaceful  and  prosperous.  Moreover,  our  own 
imperial  interests  in  South  and  Central  Africa  already  far 
surpass  those  of  any  other  civilized  Power.  To  create  and  keep 
open  free  communications  between  the  North  and  the  South 
of  the  African  continent  appears  to  be  part  of  our  imperial 
mission,  and  that  mission  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  we  retain 
and  develope  the  territories  which  British  troops  have  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  Dervishes.  If  the  cry  that  Gordon's 
death  must  be  avenged  is  anything  more  than  an  outburst  of 
hysterical  passion,  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  do  honour 
to  his  memory  is  to  carry  out  the  idea  for  which  he  sacrificed 
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Cratk,  Sir  Henry,  ci tract  from  his 
rejxirt  on  education,  145. 

Croll,  Dr.,  im  '  Climat'.?  and  Time,'  133. 

Cromer,  Ixird,  his  able  administration 
nf  Egypt,  505. 

Cuba.  216 — insurrtM.-tioDs,  217,  257 — 
cruelties  of  the  Spiniarda,  219 — 
eatahiishtiiBnt  of  autonomy,  220. 221. 

Curtis's  '  Butauical  Magazine,'  49. 

D. 

Darwiu,  t^hiirleH,  iiia  experimeuts   u\\ 

er>>8.-5-f«rtilizaiiou,  57. 
Davenport,     Mr.,     pliicea    Wuoton     ut 

Rousse'tu'b  disposal,  if[f5. 
Davy,  Sir  H..  oit  the  Grayling,  423. 
Diinulins,  M.,  ou   colonial   expansion 

for    France,    177  —  *  Lea    Frangais 

d*AujtJurd'hui,'  178. 
Dickson,  Dr.,  extract  from  '  The  Uni- 
versity Libniry '  (Glasguw),  155-157. 
Donnelly,  Ignatius,  *  The  l«reat  Oryi>- 

togrum,'  33. 
Dor|jfeld,      Dr.,      '  Das     griechische 

Tht-ater,'  SCO. 
Duft",  «ir  M.   Grant,  'Notes   from  a 

Diary,'  517,  620. 

E. 

Edinburgh    Uoivcrsitj,  its    poaitioD, 

142.     Ses  Scottish. 
Egypt,   discoveries   in,  93 — flrat   con- 

nuxion  with  the  Soudan,  547. 
Eliot,  (ieorge,  on  the  work  of  Burue- 

Jones,  35(^, 
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I'jiM  r^oll,  i-xtract  fruin,  uii  pn'try,  71. 

Ktrke,  Proffiiiwir,  ou  tlie  velocity  of  the 
oomet  of  IfJSO,  127,  129,  notfi. 

Enpland.  rHationB  with  America,  222. 
239,  2G4 — pwsibilitit'flof  nn  alliance 
with   Gernrnnv.   543-545 — and    the 

'  Ejiihtflfto  Obftcurorum  Vnorum,'  the 
flrat  collpctiun,  19 — tone  of  I^etlers, 
20— Fiipiil  comlcmnHlion,  21. 

Evana,  Hownrd,  extract  from  the 
'  Liibriiin  rs'  Ujrion  ( ■hronicle,'  407. 

F. 

Fnlb,  Prof.,  prediction  of  a  cnlliaion  of 
Tennjipra  cornel  with  the  tflrth,  138. 

Fftnri\M.F.,lii»  position  inFram-e,  175. 

Permcut, iTitemalioiinl,  242.  SV<>  Spain. 

France',  influence  of  the  ReToIution, 
16.°i  —  oHlcltwordB  of  'Liberty, 
Equiilitv,  ftTirl  Frateriiity.'  166— 
infrinpenjfnla  of  UIk  rty,  167 — 
rclrgionu  n'striction,  168 — [lersecu- 
tion  of  the  poor  citizen,  tV). — right 
of  pqutility,  16H — inoreofle  in  the 
number  of  titles,  i7i. — the  peae^Dt'a 
knowledge,  170 — practico  of  fra- 
ternity, ib.  —  nimlesB  vituperation. 
171 — iurvjviil  of  the  Napolctmic 
Byateni,  172 — fniiureof  the  composite 
ooufltitulion,  173 — rcjeclion  of  the 
priTih'po  of  votingr,  th. —  flo  grant 
nonchalance,  174 — position  of  the 
Presiileiit,  175 — lack  of  diffnity,  ih. 
— work  of  the  Chftmbw  imd  Penale, 
176 — vnrioua  remedies,  educutiou,  ib. 
— colonial  expanaion,  177 — decen- 
trHliziitiim.  178  —  cultivation  of 
grapcB.  179— iweBeaaioDof  the  Kcniua 
of  life,  18(1 — life  of  the  provinces,  181. 

Fronde,  Mr.,  extract  froro,  *m  Reuch- 
lin,  2. 

P'rr,  Dr.  T  C,  hie  sooifiliglic  essay  on 
Church  reform,  270, 

O. 

flardening,  Victorian,  49— it«  progreae, 

60 — pawteri  desiffn.  ib. — ahandouinier 
the  hinflHcnpe  Btjlc,  51 — bedding- 
ont  ayetem,  ft.- discovery  of  new 
plnntR,  52 — fnim  China.  53 — Afrii  a, 
ih. — America.  54 — numbtrr  of  planU 
ini(>orted,  5.') — tuiicisai,  liliea,  nuij 
orchidfl,  ib. — benefit*  of  ecientilic 
leBearch,  .16  —  improvement  of 
*  florifite'  flowers,'  57 — experiments 
by  crosB-fertiliziitinn,  ib.  —  with 
floweri,  58 — chunj^e  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  plants.  Ok — invefltigations 
of  orchids,  59 — the  •  flciriBta*  feaata,* 
«H) — formation  of  various  Bociefiee,  ib. 


—spring  flowers.  CI — rock-|^ 
ib. — Kew  CJardenu,  62 — the 
parks,  63 — the  modern  par 

Gamett,  R.,  'Italian  LiUrats 

Geipor,  Dr.  L.,  his  life  of  Rene 

Qeilcie,  Sir  Alexander,  on  the  ch« 
on  the  earth's  aurfuce.  134 

Germony,  qualities  of  the  buUad,  91— 
compoaition  of  the  Kmpire,  59fl— lt» 
Im|>cria]  Diet,  539  —  nnmlwr  / 
CathoHcB  and  Protestant*,  forawtJci 
of  the  Centre,  ib. — Social  Deoo- 
eratie  party,  540 — change  in  the 
economic  life,  541 — administn^if 
metiiods,  542  —  danger  from 
diBBolation  of  the  Austrian  Erap 
5  is — poBuihilitiea  of  an  alliance  ' 
England,  543-545. 

tiibhon,  F,.,  opinion  of  Rouaeean.  { 

Gibeon,    Mr.   and    Mrs*.    .Milner. 
exercise  of  patronage,  .'il4. 

Gnrdon,   General,   hia   adi 

of  the  Soudan,  552 — sitppKMiciat 
the  slave  trade,  554 — hia  miaBioqj 
Khartonm,  561 — death,  ib. 

Gore,  Rev.  C..  '  Fways  in  Aid 
Reform  of  the  ChurVh,"  266  W  > 

Gruylinj;,    419 — number    of 
420 — fonml  chiefly  in    Norway 
— time   of  B]Kivrning     ib. — rol(«] 
catching,  422— fliea    nted,  ib.- 
trihutton,    423 — requiri'iueoti, 
case  of  acclimatiEing.   424 — fl»lii 
425-427— not  riaint;  n  a<lilv  t^' 
ficial  flies,  427-  ir:  •      '-     tm 

Greece,  The  Spiide  i  :  tc  l 

liist^'ovefiea    at     H  M 

Mxcenie,  92 — result  of  turthrr  et- 
plonitionD,  93 — pmblt-m  of  tlic  datt 
of  p^ehi^torio  civilijiatiiiii,  5>l- 
Btone  uge.  95— bron*r  agf. 
influences  on  Myc«tiiwan  art** 
96-101) — connexion  hi'tnt^n  HnflK* 
and  the  31yceuiean  epoch,  19^-^ 
correspnndenoe  in  the  thsnMa  awl 
fabrica,  101— point*  of  di< 
102-104— date  of  epica,  104-hjI 
tion  of  (he  cnmpositiiiQ  of  cpkajj 
*.i£iilian'  Asia.  10.5 — Cariabc.  I<I 
Pelaajri,  107 — AchajaD«>,  iT».— n 
ofa  pre-claBsit^l  cnltnre,  iOS 
Inrity  of  the  Greek  epic.  109— trutt 
of  the  story,  ib.— nDi«ine  sitaitiai(' 
the  cin-lo  cemetery,  1 10 — arj^tUBfOti 
on  the  theory  of  re-aepultnre.  Ill- 
con  ten  ta  of  irrave^.  ih. 

Gre«>k  Play,  the  setting  of  a,  MO- 
mo-lr  rii  reproductions,  361— «»•  ^ 
maskB.  362. 368 — tliBtinction  tH»««' 
ancient  and  modejn  art.  Ju>- 
character  of  Oreek  walptam  4k- 
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wikioti  govertit^l  tin*  dnuuntitit, 

ivoidiitic«  of  iintaralism,  9iVi— 

of  the  Bctor,  i7». — eize  of  tJie 

ikeains  367 — firet  r<Hjuiflit<»  oIeflrn(>a« 

ifl    diatinctnen,  ib. — coiiditionH  of 

tbe  conndy,  368— ninsks  for  men,  ih. 

'— frir   won)i>n,   369 — frnturt'S  of  tlie 

Itragedy.    the    choiiui.    ib.  —  use    of 

nasic.  370 — con*t  ruction  of  tlicBtreH, 

lb. — size  and  fonn  of  the  auditoriam, 

371  —  tbo    Btag«-buildin^8,     ib.  — 

history  nf  the  gradual  development, 

371-373— the  stagp,  373 — size  and 

istmction,    374  —  the  fiftl*  ccn- 

|t«ry.    375  —  stasu    eflFecta,    37»;  — 

'  •cene-paintinsr,  377 — no  curtain,  378 

— -simplicity  of  setting,  371). 

f«iiiDinon<,  Francis  B.  'Old   Englisli 

Ballad*,'  72. 

H. 

HaiKh.A.  E.. 'Tl.e  Attic  Tln'iitii?,*36l. 

Hal  ley.  Dr.  Kdiniind,  11(! — hie  obser- 
▼ations  on  tlio  «>oaiet  of  1682, 
117,  131  — '  Sytiopflta  Aatrouomiip 
Cometioie,'  117^predict«  it»  re- 
appeannoe.  118 — on  the  earth  being 
Btrtick  by  a  comet,  131,  I.'IB. 

Ualni,  F.,  bis  play,  '  Griscldia,"  487. 

Hannny,  David,  on  8eflor  Castelar'a 
ciaintB  on  S]min,  253. 

Herschel.  Sir  John,  hia  obBervatiotis  on 
Uje  comet  of  183G,  125,  12G. 

Hof>hBtratt?n,  Jactob  vun.  Dean  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Cologne,  IG 
— prooeediogs  against  Beuuhlln,  17 
— *  Destructio  Cabbaln,'  21. 

IT(dm^a,  Nathaniel,  'The  Authonthip 
nf  Shakespeare,*  32. 

Horoer.  poasihility  of  a  oonneiion 
with  the  Mycenffian  epoch,  100. 

Hoiiuaer,  Pr»»f., '  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,' 
4:i7. 

Hume,  David,  his  readiness  to  assist 
Rouaseau,  387. 

UnntiugtoD,  A.  M.,  extract  from  his 
•  Note  Book  in  Northern  Spain,'  247. 

I. 

International  Ferment,  242.  fletfSpain. 

J. 
Jews,    their   position   in    the   Middle 
Ages,  9 — difficulty  of  converaion,  II. 

K. 

Kcw  Gardens,  niunbcr  of  visitors,  62. 


Lalande,  hiscalonlutiuna  on  the  return 

of  the  comet.  119. 
Long.    Andrew,    on     the    distinctive 

qualities  of  ballHd  poetry,  81 — nn 


the  inferiority  nf  the  Kiiglish  ballad, 

84,  85— on  angling,  429. 
LAnAdowDc,    Lord,     his     exeroisa     of 

patronage,  512. 
Laplace,  on  the  eftects  to  the  earth  of 

a  colliaioD  with  a  comet,  132. 
Lrf'oky,  f»n  the  chn racier  of  Wiisliington. 

43.'>— tribute  to  the  LovHliuta,  441. 
LeniRitrc,  M,  .Tules,  hi.n  denuntiutioD 

of  F'rance,  176. 
Leasing,    auggextions    for    hia   play, 

*  Nathiin  der  W(  ise,'  481,  482, 
Lockyer,  Sir  Norman,  on  the  pheno- 

menii  of  comets,  130. 
London  [larkfl.  improvement,  tJ3. 
LoyBJista  of  the  American  Rfvolntinn, 

430.     See  American. 
Lyttflt«n,   Mr,,    Ebshv  on  frawlom  of 

legislation  for  thft  Ohurclt,  274. 
Lytton.,  Bulwer,  «>ntTasted  with  Lord 

Shiuhope.    .'•Of;.     517  —  method    of 

writing,    507,    519  —  pridf    in    hia 

calling,  509 — ext-rciMe  of  p«itronage, 

511 — domeatic  environment.  519. 

M. 

Mackaniess,  Dr.,  attacked  by  tlie 
'  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle,'  466. 

Mahan,  Captain,  'Intfreat.  of  America 
in  Sea  Power,'  221  note. 

Hurc/mi,  Mr.,  499 — hia  system  of 
telegraphy,  500  —  apparatus,  ife. — 
series  of  oxporiments,  501. 

Morley,  Bt.  Hon.  J.,  M.P.,  his  mono- 
graph on  Rousseau,  381. 

Miirris,  William,  his  friendahip  with 
Burne-.l«ne8.  311— death,  35i. 

N. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  eSect  of  hia  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  gmntation  in 
heavenly  bodies,  1 28 — on  the  oomet 
of  1680,  130. 

Nordau,  Mux,  extract  from,  323. 

Novele,  IteligiouB  —  Marie  Corelti, 
'  Homance  of  Two  Worlds,' :Wi— her 
electric  dogma,  307— view  of  omni- 
science, 309 — her  Cbristiuuity,  ib. — 
mis^don,  310 — origin  of  Heliohaa,  811 
— Iier  names,  313 — angela,  ib. — 
dem"ns,3l4 — faulty  expressions,  315 
— hatred  of  clergymen,  3 1  tl— <lfride8 
the  apostles.  317— etvlc  of  writing, 
318— '  Baiabbas,'  311>-distorlioD  of 
theaatsred  narmtive,  A. — charactt-rs, 
320— fiifect  of  thi-  book.  321— tone 
of  erotic  mysticism,  322,  328 — her 
heru*^.  322  324— 'The  Mighty 
Atom,'  324-328 — vari<iUfl  criticisms, 
32<3— Mr.  Hall  Caine,  his  character- 
istics, 330 — •  The   Bondman,'  Hk — 
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'The  MitDXMKiii,' liin — 'T)ir  ClirU- 
tian,'  331-336— th<'  Brothtrhoml  of 
BiftLopsjiiitf',  334. 

O. 

011wr«,  Dr.,  his  tJinniplion  tlipory,  136. 

Onchirts,  niim}«?r  of  ])1uiiIb  ini|)ortfd, 
fiS— alruelurc,  59  —  fortiliration  by 
iCBecta,  lb. 

P. 

PolitZBcb,  Georgf,  tlio  flret  to  set*  tht> 
return  of  the  comet  in  1758,  1 20. 

Pauizzi.  Anthony,  ajjAistHiit-libmriaii 
of  the  British  Museum,  292 — Lin 
codpi  of  nik'8  for  the  new  Catalogues 
ib. — (ipposition  to  printing,  2J>3. 

I^ntrons,  The  La«tof  Iht^,  50I — Bnbsti. 
tutioii  of  a  colloctive  for  an  indi- 
vidual patrotiuge,  flOS  —  contrast 
belwf^ti  Stanhope  and  Lytton,  506 
— their  iiifthod  of  writing,  607 — 
qiialttii/B  of  LyttoD,509 — Earl  Stan- 
hop,  510 — their  ext-roise  of  patron- 
age, 511 — Lord  Lansdowne,  512 — 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Miliier  Gibsion,  514 — 
developmint  of  the  iiewspapXT  press, 
521— the  Uarrick  Club,  522. 

Payne,  John,  his  translation  of  the 
'  Decameron '  of  Boccaccio,  478. 

Percjy,  Thomas,  '  Reliquee  of  Aucioot 
English  Poetry,'  69. 

Petrarch,  his  friendship  for  Booottooio, 
174— death,  476 

I'etrie,  Mr.,  his  diBcoveries  in  Ksypt, 
!^H— on  tin-  diito  of  the  circle  graves 
kit  MyceniP,  94. 

Pfeffirkorn,  John, his  converHlon^  11 — 
•Dcr  J  udeuspiL  gel,*  i6. — hiBCiosade 
agniniit  tht*  Jowb,  12 — controversy 
with  lJ*'U<?ldin.  14—'  Uandfcpiogel.' 
ib. — •  Brandspiegel,'  16. 

Phiiliinore,  Mr.  JiiKticf,  his  pssay  on 
•  Lejfiil  and  PHrliainentury  Po.-sibili- 
ties,*  267,270,271— on  the  proposals 
of  the  Oinreli  lierorui  Leuguo,  268. 

Poetry,  modfrn,  tvimpared  with  ballads, 
71. 

Poiitanua  on  the  eomtt  of  145("i.  115. 

Pott,  Mrs.,  'Thi-  Promun  of  Formula- 
ries and  EU'giiBcies  of  Baeon,'  40. 

Prtrec'c,  Mr.,  syistem  of  tt'h^gr.ijihy,  499. 

R. 

Rackhani,  Mr.,  essay  on  the  ptmitiou  of 

the  l.iity  ill  ihij  Church,  L!76. 
RuiiiHAy,  Prof.,  on   the   causes  of  the 

ujiddlu-ciiiss  defi-ction  from  the  Oni- 

vtirailies,  149. 
Hi^ifriouB  Novels,  306.     See  Novels. 
Ktuehlin,    .lohmm,    1-^birth,    3  —  at 

Freiburg    Umvereity,    ih.  —  early 


oare^'r,  4— trunde-lni  ^,  1.  ij.  1 
* Vocabularius  Br-.s  i]ii"(iius.' 
Btudiee  in Gntk  ftn< !  i  - '■^  '  - ' 
secretary  to  Couni  1 
Doctor  of  Ciril  Law  ai, 
Germuny,  6 — ennobled  i 
to  the  dignity  of  Pfa 
Heltrew  studies.  7,  9 — 
Verbo  Mirifi<yj,'  7 — PriTy 
at  Heidelberg,  8 — Bppuinlvd 
federate  Judge,  ih. — 'Radii 
Hebraira,'  9 — his  tolenaM 
Jews,  ib. — desire  for  their  itrntt 
JO  —  his  'Opinion,'  18  —'j 
spiecel.'  14 — vindicMtory 
iind  his  ■  Defence,'  16 — citiedtoi 
at  Mainz,  ib.— reaigna  all  hi»i 
17 — controversy  with  HriclistnUtu.i 
— tippeal  to  the  Huly  See.  16— Irt 
ters  fiom  his  -supixirtera,  ib. — sffai- 
anc<'  of*  Epistola  Obscururuiu  Vi»- 
rum,'  19 — tone  of  the  letters,  3C>- 
oon'lemned  hy  the  Pope,  21— tt 
treatise  *  Do  .\rte  Cabfaalistioa,'  ik 
— th»i  Papal  judgment,  2S-«ffKll  rf 
hia  defeat,  ib. — Prufeaaor 
and  Hebrew  at  Ingoldsli 
Tiiliingen,  ib. — hia  deatb, 
kctnal  power, i6, — faaeioutioa  ( 
Cabbalab,  26^religioua  i<pmicii 
—  pioneer  of  the  modcni 
method  in  philology,  «i', 
of  the  iriiportaoce  u(  Hehrei 

Giohelieu,   Car^linal,    oompued 
BisuuiTck,  525. 

liuon,  Genend   A.  von,  hia 
army  reform,  528 — share  in  i 
Bit<uiari'k'N  uppointmeut,  529,  ■ 

Roasetti.  Dante,  intlucDce  over 
Jones,  342,  344 — oti  hia 

Hound.  J.  U.,  *  Ancient  Oba 

Rousseau  in  Euglaud,  381- 
tious,  382 — removes  to  Motitf.t 
proscription  of  his  writings, 
uouspiracics  agtvinat  hint,  384- 
refnge  in  the  lie  de  8aint  Picfll 
385 — notice  to  quit,  ib. — popalaitif 
of  his  works  in  Englaoo,  J^i^ 
udviaed  to  go  there,  ^7 — in  ~ 
889— escorted  by  Uttme.  li.— r 
lion  in  Lrmdoui  390 — diffiruUj 
managing  him.  S90-lti(3— 
granted,  393,  400— decide* 
Wfcoton,  394  —  auapiciona 
Hume,  :i95-39S — aecosatioBi^ 
qiiarrt  1,  402 — hia  tUreat«^eiS  i 
to  posterity,  403 — publicutum 
translation   of   tho    ncrntiTtt   '>f 

Quarrel,  404 — rep' 
act,   ifc.— snppf  I 
do    Village,'   40t> — lue   ai 
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407-409— rel»tioii»  with  hi«  boat, 
409 — tipplie*  for  his  pension,  ib. — 
insanitj.  410— flight  from  Wooton. 
ib. — *it  Spalding.  4il — petitioo  to 
the  Lord  ChaDoellor.  ib. — reply  to 
Mr.  J&iflop.  412 — travi-ld  to  Dover, 
413 — letter  to  General  Conway,  li. — 
»t  Calais,  414  —  his  motives  for 
Icaring,  ib. — influence  of  Thi-riae, 
415  —  inordinatt'  Helf-oonaciouBneati 
and  vanity,  416 — treutiuent  by  tho 
English,  417 — impn^aaiong.  418. 

Riukin.  J.,  on  the  work  of  Bume- Jones, 
347. 

I  8. 

SeiUir,  chanipiuD  of  the  Pio- 
flistaa.  253. 
pflon.  Admiral,  in  oomm&nd  of  the 
Bjcrican  flet-t,  225. 

Scliliumann,  Dr.,  hia  discoveriM  in 
Hiasarlik,  91 — at  ^lyoenjB,  92. 

SclimoUvr,  Guatav,  his  arliclett  on  Bis- 
murck,  523. 

Scotland,  Church  of,  principles  and 
conditiooa,  282. 

Boott,  Sir  W.,  *  Minstrelay  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,"  71. 

Scottiah  Universitie*.  139 — continuity 
between  school  and  University,  140 
— ^reaolt  of  the  Act^  of  1S58  and  1889, 
141 — position  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, 142— variou*  Acti!,  143,  144— 
UDprovemeut  in  the  condition  of 
seoondary  gchoola.  144 — eetabliah- 
ment  of  •  Leaving  Certificate '  exami- 
nations, 145 — nee<i  for  reform,  146, 
157 — decrease  in  the  numbers,  H7 — 
leaaouB  for  the 'fashionable'  defec- 
tion, 148— the  middle-class,  149 — 
serious  iiituation,  150 — reputation  of 
the  fuur,  ib. — work  of  the  Executive 
Cktmiuission,  151  —  Ddmis^oa  of 
women,  ib.  —  improvement  in  the 
position  aud  stipends  of  Profraaors, 
152 — under  control  of  the  Courts,  ib. 
. — necessity  of  strengthening  the 
profeesoriate,  154  —  endowment  of 
post-graduate  research,  155— want 
of  books.  155-157 — report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  159. 

piubkeepeare  and  Bacon,  31  —  the 
Baconian  theory,  tii, — npholderii  of 
the  Argument,  32 — cluaaical  schular- 
sbip,  32-3(j — poetic  genius  of  Bacon, 
37-39— uarallel  passages,  40— 3irs. 
Pott's  thtory,  41-43 — l^orance  of 
the  Ba(.'<iiiianH,  44,  40  — -  reuaotm 
againtit  Bacon  concealing  hii«  iden- 
tity, 44 — evidence  of  Ben  Joncion, 
46 — the  missing  mannscriptii,  47— 
anggestlona  for  his  plays,  483-485. 


Silrela,  Praocisco,  ^54 — oti  an  active 
foreign  pidioy,  255. 

Smith.  Prof-  G.,  on  the  LoyHlistf>  of 
the  .\iuerican  Rc^volution.  445. 

Smith.  William  Uonry,  '  Bacon  liiid 
Shakespeare,'  32. 

SomerriUe,  Mrs.  Mary,  extiaet  from 
*The  Connection  of  the  Physical 
ScicnoMi.'  122. 

Soudau,  The,  546 — fifdt  connexion 
with  Egypt,  547  —  effect  of  the 
Mtihometan  creed,  ib. — conversion  of 
the  inhabitants,  548 — era  of  TurkLih 
Buprcmacy.  549 — aco««on  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  St.  —  Ismail  Piisha'a 
reign,  550 — plan  of  a  railway,  ib.~ 
i^ir  Samuel  Baker  appointed  Gover- 
nor, 551 — resalt  of  his  administra- 
tion, ib. — appointment  of  General 
Gordon,  552 — system  of  obtaining 
money,  553 — slave  trade,  ib. — result 
of  the  attempt  to  sappreds,  554 — f<*te 
of  reformers,  555— re  volt  of  Moham- 
me<l  Ahmed,  556 — annihilation  of 
Hicks  Pasha's  army,  557 — opposition 
to  the  policy  of  evairuatiou,  558^ 
orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  559 — remonstrances  agatnat 
the  surrender,  500  —  mission  and 
deathofGeueral  Gordon,  561 — theory 
of  re<organizing  the  adminjutratiou, 
ib. — native  army,  562 — intermittent 
warfare  between  1884  and  1898.  o<>3 
^-exclusion  of  ^udane3<<  produoe, 
564 — indefinite  policy  of  the  British 
Government  from  1881  to  1895,  ih. 
— -result  of  Lord  Cromer's  iidminis- 
tration,  5tI5— cessions  of  territory, 
566 — evidence  of  tiie  British  prutec- 
torate,  ib. — occupation  of  Faahodo, 
567— question  of  it*  future,  ih. — pro- 
bability of  fresh  risings.  5f{8 — ne- 
oassity  for  Britmh  control,  ib. — mcan.s 
of  SUppreeHing  the  slave  trade.  56!) — 
fertility  and  productivenetu^,  570,  571. 

Spado,  The.  in  Prehistoric  Greece. 
90.    Sea  Greece. 

Spain  and  United  Stites.  216 — her 
adminitftraiiun  of  Cuba,  217 — tront- 
ment  of  the  inhabitunt.-*,  219 — 
establidhea  autonomy,  220,  221  — 
diplomatic  relations  ttuspendt-d,  223 
— military  poaitiou.  ib. — ili&adviin- 
tages,  224— condition  of  the  navy, 
225 — qaulity  of  the  perwnneJt,  ib. — 
probable  action  of  the  two  navies, 
230 — inaction  uf  Cervuro,  231-233 — 
ooftls  at  Curasao,  233  —  arrives  at 
Santiago,  234— destruction  of  the 
isquadron,  236— loos  of  Manila,  237— 
chaniotcristics.  243, 246 — prrxluctivo- 
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